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When  about  to  vacate  ihe  Chair  of  Anatomy  which,  for  twelve 
years,  I  had  occupied  in  ihe  Medical  School  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
I  desired  to  leave  some  permanent  record  of  my  work  which  mieht 
prove  of  interest  and  assistance  to  Senior  Students. 

Having'  always  found  it  impracticable  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast 
line  between  facts  which  bear  upon  the  Science  of  Medicine  and  those 
which  chiefly  concern  the  I'raclica!  Surgeon,  I,  a  surgeon,  have  pre- 
sumed in  ihis  Manual  boldly  to  trespass  upon  the  domains  of  the 
Physician,  as  well  as  of  the  Specialist. 

Most  of  the  ground  has,  I  am  aware,  been  already  covered, 
especially  as  regards  so-called  Surgical  Anatomy.  liui  the  entire 
range  of  Anatomy  has  not  hitherto,  I  think,  been  treated  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Senior  Student,  who,  having  quitted  the  dis- 
secting-room, is  in  need  of  a  volume  which  shall  supply  him  with 
such  anatomical  information,  free  of  wearying  detail,  as  is  essential 
for  his  successful  and  intelligent  work  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Wards,  and  in  the  Special  Departments  of  his  Hospital. 

The  books  to  which  I  have  chiefly  referred  in  writing  this  ManL'^1. 
are  those  of  Sibson,  Tyler  Smith,  Ferrier,  Gowers,  and  Ranney  ; 
Holmes,  Ch.  Heath,  and  Juler  ;  Richet,  Hilton,  Holdcn,  Quain,Gray, 
Tillaux,  Treves,  and  Bellamy. 

As  regards  the  illustrations,  Messrs.  Longman  have  kindly  arranged 
g  iiBC  of  many  well-known  hlocfa  ;  others  have  been 
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obtained  from  private  sources  which  are  duly  noted,  and,  lastly,  some 
have  been  specially  prepared  for  me. 

Though  the  reader  will  not  find  his  attention  distracted  by  foot- 
notes, he  will  constantly  meet  with  figures  placed  parenthetically  in 
the  text,  thus  :  (p.  67).  They  direct  him  to  pages  whence  side-lights  are 
thrown  upon  the  subject  under  consideration.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  he  should  always  use  them  ;  but  it  is  thought  that  their 
insertion  may  save  him  time  in  referring  to  the  index,  and  induce 
him  to  make  his  knowledge  of  the  part  the  more  thorough. 

For  much  kind  help  in  seeing  the  proofs  through  the  press,  my 
warm  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Kempe,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  at  Queen's  College,  Birmingham. 

E.  O. 

London  :  February  1890. 
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PART  I 
THE    HEAD    AND    NECK 


The  platrsma  mToides  is  a  thin  sheet  of  striated  fibres  between  the 
two  layers  of  the  superficial  fascia.  It  arises  from  the  fasciae  of  the 
deltoid  and  pectoral  regions,  and  is  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  with  the  muscles  at  the  commissure  of  the  lips.  Thus  its 
action  is  to  depress  the  jaw  and  to  draw  down  the  comer  of  the  mouth. 
Being  a  muscle  of  (unhappy)  expression,  its  neriie-sufiply  is  from  (the 
lower  division  of)  the  facial ;  it  also  receives  twigs  from  the  superficial 
cervical 

^e/a//(j?w.^Beneath  it  are  the  anterior  and  external  jugular  veins, 
the  superficial  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus,  and  the  infra-maxillary 
nerve  ;  the  deep  fascis  ;  deltoid,  clavicle,  pectoralis  major ;  stemo- 
masCoid  ;  masseter  ;  facial  vessels,  and  buccinator. 

Passing  from  the  shoulder  towards  the  jaw,  the  line  of  the  fibres 
of  the  muscle  is  that  of  the  external  jugular  vein,  which  is  readily 
seen  through  the  thin  muscle.  When  bleeding  from  this  vein,  the 
surgeon  must  make  his  incision  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the 
vein  and  across  the  fibres  of  theplatysma,  so  that  the  blood  may  freely 
escape  through  a  widely  open  wound,  and  not  become  extravasated 
beneath  the  muscle. 

The  Deep  Cervical  Fascia 

The  deep  fascia  may  be  traced  from  the  spinous  process  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra  and  the  ligamentum  nuch^  as  a  thin  covering 
to  the  trapezius  ;  having  reached  the  anterior  border  of  that  muscle,  it 
is  slightly  reinforced  by  a  layer  from  beneath  it.    Th\s*X\\0*.^;■™A.^^i^^«« 
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then  passes  over  the  t^vo  posterior  triangles,  being  attached  I 
occiput  and  the  mastoid  process,  and,  having  reached  the  hinder 
border  of  the  siemo-masioid,  spUts  to  enclose  it.  At  the  front  of  thai 
muscle  the  two  layers  again  join,  and,  covering  in  the  anterior  triangle, 
the  sheet  blends  in  the  middle  line  with  that  of  the  opposite  side. 

Over  the  posterior  triangle  the  fascia  is  attached  to  the  clavicle, 
being  there  perforated  by  the  external  jugular  vein,  which  had  hitherto 
lain  between  the  deep  fascia  and  the  platysma. 

In  the  anterior  triangle  it  is  attached  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  sends 
an  offshoot  to  the  zygoma  to  cover  the  inasseter.  Another  sheet 
passes  over  the  parotid  gland,  and  an  important  slip  from  the  angle 
of  the  jaw  to  the  styloid  process — the  stylo-maxillary  ligaitunt^ 
separates  the  parotid  from  the  submaxillary  gland. 

In  the  front  of  the  neck,  where  the  deep  fesda  is  attached  to  the 
hyoid  bone,  it  is  thin,  but  as  it  descends  it  becomes  thicker,  and  splits 
into  two  layers,  the  more  superficial  of  which  is  attached  to  the  front 
of  the  manubrium,  whilst  flie  deeper  incloses  the  stemo-hyoid  and 
thyroid,  and  is  connected  with  the  back  of  the  sternum.  It  also  straps 
the  tendon  of  the  omo-hyoid  to  the  first  rib.  One  offset  from  the 
fascia  beneath  the  stemo-mastoid  joins  with  and  strengthens  the 
carotid  sheath,  another  intervenes  between  the  sterno- thyroid  and  the 
trachea  {uc  'Tracheotomy,'  p.  131),  which,  descending  in  front  of  the 
trachea  and  of  the  carotid  vessels,  unites  with  the  pericardium. 

Deeper  than  all  these,  a  layer,  the  prixvertebral  fascia,  passes 
behind  the  pharynx  and  tesophagus,  which,  binding  down  the  rectus 
anticus  major,  the  longus  colli,  and  the  scaleni,  descends  with  the 
brachial  plexus  and  the  subclavian  vessels  to  blend  with  the  sheath  of 
the  axillary  vessels. 

■npparaUoti  ti«neatb  tbe  deep  fhacla  demands  prompt  drainage 
or  it  may  become  diffuse,  causing  great  damage  to  such  tissues  as 
temporarily  impede  its  course.  At  the  front  of  the  neck  the  pus  may 
in  time  find  its  way  to  the  surface,  hut  it  may  be  guided  by  the  deep 
fascia  into  the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  then  possibly  set  up  an 
empyema.  1  once  dissected  a  specimen  in  which  the  pus  had  found 
its  way  into  the  subclavian  vein,  causing  fatal  pyamia.  When  beneath 
the  deep  fascia  of  the  posterior  triangle  it  may  find  its  way  into  the 
(Esophagus  or  chest,  or  may  wander  in  the  track  of  the  subclavian 
vessels  and  set  up  an  axillary  abscess.  The  subject  of  post- 
pharyngeal abscess  is  alluded  to  on  page  21a 

The  trapeslna  arises  from  the  inner  third  of  the  superior  curved 

line  of  the  occiput,  the  ligamentum  nucha,  and  all  the  dorsal  spines 

and   their  supraspinous  ligaments.     The  highest  fibres  descend,  the 

■nedian  pass  horizontally,  and  the  lowest  ascend  to  their  insertion  into 

angle  between  the  clavicle  and  the  spine  of  the  scapula.     Thus 

muscle  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  flattened  part  of  the  claiicle 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 
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Acting  with  its  fellow,  it  draws  back  and  fixes  the  head  and  neck, 
and  raises,  or  depresses,  and  fixes  the  shoulders.  Its  nerj!e-supply  is 
from  the  spinal  accessory,  and  also  from  the  anterior  divisions  of  the 
third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves.  Either  with  or  without  the  sterno- 
mastoid,the  trapezius  is  apt  to  cause  spasmodic  wry-neclt. 

The  ligamentum  nucha:  ascends  from  the  seventh  cervical  spine 
to  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  and  gives  attachment  to  fasciie 
and  muscles. 

Tlie  stemo-cleldo-maBtold  is  attached,  as  its  name  suggests,  to 
the  sternum,  clavicle  (xXeir,  nXtiSot,  ciavts),  and  mastoid  process.  The 
Hlemal  origin  is  by  a  tendon  from  the  front  of  the  manubrium  ;  and  the 
clavicular  origin  is  by  a  wide  mass  of  muscle  and  tendon  from  the  upper 
border  of  the  inner  end  of  that  bone.  The  two  heads  are  separated 
by  a  narrow  triangular  interval,  which  corresponds  with  the  common  ' 
carotid  artery,  the  vagus,  and  the  last  part  of  the  internal  jugular. 

The  muscle  is  enclosed  in  a  definite  sheath  of  the  deep  cervical 

The  two  heads  of  origin  slope  upwards  and  backwards,  and,  having 
blended  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  neck,  are  inserted  into  the 
mastoid  process  and  into  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occiput.  The 
nerve  sufiply  is  from  the  spinal  accessory  and  the  anterior  divisions  of 
the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves.  The  arterial  sufipiy  is  from  the 
occipital,  the  superior  thyroid,  through  the  descending  branch  (p.  38), 
and  the  supra-scapular. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  muscle  is  the  surgeon's  guide  in  ligation 
of  the  common,  external,  or  internal  carotid  artery,  and  in  tesophago- 
tomy  ;  and  the  posterior  border  of  its  clavicular  origin  is  the  guide  to 
the  subclavian  artery. 

The  chief  action  of  the  muscle  is  to  draw  the  head  down  to  the 
shoulder,  and  to  turn  the  face  to  the  opposite  side.  And  this  is  neces- 
sarily  the  attitude  of  the  head  and  face  In  that  form  of  wry-nook  which 
is  secondary  to  contraction  of  the  muscle.  The  common  cause  of 
congenital  wry-neck  is  rupture  of  one  or  both  hends  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  during  parturition,  when  the  escaping  head  receives  a  vigo- 
rous and  natural  twist ;  the  fibrous  tissue  by  which  the  tear  of  the 
muscular  fibres  is  mended  undergoes  subsequent  contraction.  The 
permanent  drag  upon  that  side  of  the  face  and  head  not  only  draws 
down  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  the  outer  commissure  of  the  eyelids, 
and  the  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  but  also  prevents  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  bones  of  that  side  of  the  face.  In  due  course  other  muscles 
and  bands  arc  shortened  on  the  concave  side  of  the  neck,  and  the  cer- 
vical vertebric  become  deformed. 

Relations. — The  stemo-mastoid  is  covered  by  the  platysma  ;  the 
external  jugular  vein  ;  lesser  occipital,  great  auricular,  and  transverse 
cervical  nerves,  and  the  deep  fascia. 

Beneath  it  are  another  layer  of  the  deep  fascia,  tKe^  sj.'i'nw^'i"''^-. 
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The  Depressors  of  the  Hyoid  Bone 

The  aterno-Iirold  arises  from  the  bnck  of  the  manubrium  and  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  clavicle,  and,  sloping  towards  the  middle  line,  is 
inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

The  Bterno-tbrrold  arises  from  the  manubrium,  just  below  Ihe 
slemo-hyoid,  and,  ascending  under  cover  of  that  muscle,  slopes  slightly 
liackwards  to  its  insertion  in  the  oblique  line  on  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
This  and  the  preceding  muscle  are  often  marked  a  little  below  their 
insertion  by  a  tendinous  intersection.  The  netve  supply  of  these 
two  muscles  is  from  the  loop  of  the  descendens  and  commimicantes 

Relations. — These  muscles  ascend  from  the  anterior  mediastinum, 
and  are  under  cover  of  Ihe  stern o-masto id,  the  deep  fascia,  platysma, 
and  the  anterior  jugular  vein.  The  omo-hyoid  joins  company  with 
tbem  above  on  their  outer  side.  They  rest  upon  the  trachea  and  the 
lowerpartof  the  larynx  ;  the  thyroid  gland  and  its  vessels  ;  Iheintiomi- 
nate,  subclavian,  and  common  carotid  arteries,  and  the  internal  jugular, 
subclavian,  and  innominate  veins. 

The  thrTo-brold  continues  the  stern o- thyroid  up  to  the  body  and 
great  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone  It  hides  the  passage  of  the  superior 
laryngeal  vessels  and  nerve  through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  and 
is  itself  covered  by  the  stemo-hyoid  and  omo-hyoid.  Its  motor  ner\-e 
is  a  special  branch  of  the  hypoglossal. 

The  omo-byDid  ascends  from  the  upper  border  of  the  shoulder- 
blade  (ufios)  to  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  just  external  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  sterno-hyoid.  It  is  a  double -bellied  muscle,  the  median 
tendinous  part  being  bound  by  a  process  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia, 
beneath  the  stemo-mastoid,  to  the  first  rib.  As  the  posterior  belly 
passes  upwards  and  forwards  to  dip  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid,  it 
forms  the  base  of  the  occipital  and  the  upper  border  of  the  subclavian 
triangle  ;  in  a  thin  person  this  belly  may  be  seen  at  work  in  its 
oblique  position  above  the  clavicle,  especially  when  a  deep  inspiration 
is  taken.  And  as  the  anterior  belly  emerges  from  beneath  the  stemo- 
mastoid  and  mounts  to  the  hyoid  bone  it  forms  the  upper  boundary 
of  the  inferior  and  the  base  of  the  superior  carotid  triangle. 

The  nerve-supply  is  from  the  loop  of  the  descendens  and  com- 


Rllations. — Coming  up  from  the  shoulder-blade,  the  omo-hyoid  is 
covered  by  the  trapezius,  clavicle  and  subclavius,  the  deep  fascia, 
platysma,  and  integument,  and  it  lies  above  the  subclavian  vessels, 
the  lower  cervical  nerves,  and  the  posterior  and  middle  scalencs.  It 
then  passes  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid  and  over  the  scalenus  anticus 
and  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  over  the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid 
with  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  vagus.     It  suhsftofiew^ 
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upon  the  stemo-lhyroidandlhyro-hyoid,  being  covered  by  the  platysma 
and  fascife. 

The  omo-hyoid  crosses  the  carotid  sheath  at  the  level  of  the  fifth 
cenical  vertebra  {see  p.  23). 


The  Elevators  of  the  Hyoid  Bone 

The  dlcKBtrio  arises  posteriorly  from  ihe  deep  aspect  of  the 
mastoid  process,  and,  therefore,  under  cover  of  the  stemo-mastoid, 
splenius,  and  tracheo-mastoid,  but  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  occipital 
artery.  And,  as  the  parotid  gland  fills  in  the  hollow  in  fixmt  of  the 
stemo-mastoid,  it  also  lies  over  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric. 
This  part  of  the  muscle  soon  ends  in  a  shining  tendon,  H'hieh,  piercing 
the  fleshy  stylo-hyoid,  joins  with  the  tendon  of  the  anterior  belly, 
being  bound  down  to  the  hyoid  bone  by  the  deep  fasciiL 

Relations. — The  posterior  belly  rests  upon  the  stylo-glossus  and 
stylo-pharyngeus,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  pneumogastric  nerve,  and 
internal  carotid  artery ;  the  occipital  artery  and  hypoglossal  nen-e  ; 
the  externa!  carotid,  and  the  lingual  and  facial  arteries,  and  then  upon 
the  hyo-glossus  (jce  p.  27).  Its  course  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  mastoid  process  to  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

The  anterior  belly  arises  from  a  depression  close  against  the 
symphysis,  and,  passing  downwards  and  backwards  to  the  central 
tendon,  rests  upon  the  mylo-hyoid,  being  covered  by  skin,  platysma, 
and  fascia. 

The  posterior  belly,  with  the  stylo-hyoid,  forms  the  upper  limit  of 
the  superior  carotid,  and  the  hinder  limit  of  the  submaxillary  triangle. 

Nerve-supply. — The  anterior  belly  helps  the  mylo-hyoid  in  raising 
and  drawing  forward  the  hyoid  bone,  and  in  depressing  the  jaw,  and 
receives  its  supply  from  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve.  The  posterior  belly 
acts  with  the  stylo-hyoid  in  raising  and  drawing  back  the  hyoid  bone, 
and,  like  that  muscle,  is  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

The  Bt^lo-brold  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the  styloid  process 
and  is  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  is  pierced  by  the 
tendon  of  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric.  Its  course,  actions,  and 
relations  resemble  those  of  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  ;  and  its 
nerve  supply  is  identical. 

The  my lo -by oi a  descends  from  the  ridge  at  the  back  of  the  maxilla 
to  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  the  posterior  border  being  free,  whilst 
t  the  anterior  is  blended  with  its  fellow  in  a  median  raph6. 

Relations. — It  is  covered  by  the  platysma  and  fascise  ;  the  anterior 

ly  of  the  digastric  ;  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve  and  artery ;  the  sub- 

illary  gland,  and  submental  artery.     Its  deep  surface  helps  to 

he  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  is  in  contact  widi  the  genio-hyoid, 

■j-glossus  ;  the  hypoglossal  and  gustatory  nerves ;  the  deep 

the  submaxillary  gland  and  its  duct,  and  ths  sublingual 
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gland.     It  is  supplied  by  the  mylo-hyoid  branch  of  the  inferior  dental 

The  g'enlo-Iiyold  lies  upon  the  deep  side  of  the  mylo-hyoid,  pass- 
ing from  the  symphysis  to  the  front  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 
Along  its  posterior  border  is  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  in  whose  action 
and  nerve  supply  (hj-poglossal)  it  participates. 

The  ooclplto-ftootalla  may  be  taken  as  arising  from  the  outer 
part  of  the  superior  curved  lines  and  from  the  neighbouring  part  of  the 
mastoid  processes,  and  as  inserted  into  the  skin  of  the  frontal  region — 
not  into  frontal  bone  itself,  or  it  couid  have  no  action.  The  two 
fleshy  parts  of  the  muscle  are  separated  by  a  very  thin  intervening 
aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  vertex,  and  gives  origin  at  the  side  of 
the  head  to  the  attollens  and  attrahens  aurem.  The  tendon  spreads 
out  into  loose  connective  tissue  upon  the  temporal  fascia  (p.  8).  The 
median  fibres  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  muscle  blend  with  the  pyrami- 
dalis  nasi,  and  the  others  with  the  corrugator  and  with  the  orbicularis. 
The  aponeurosis  is  very  intimately  blended  with  the  skin — the  student 
may  remember  that  in  his  first  dissection  he  could  not  ai-oid  removing 
some  of  the  aponeurosis  with  the  skinj  though  he  had  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  separating  the  aponeurosis  from  the  skull. 

When  pus  or  blood  is  effused  upon  the  top  of  the  head  its  situa- 
tion is  certainly  beneath  the  aponeurosis— not  between  it  and  the 
skia  A  layer  of  loose  connective  tissue,  the  pericranium,  intervenes 
between  the  aponeurosis  and  the  skull-vault,  and  it  is  over  this  that  the 
muscle  and  the  scalp  work.  The  scalp  is  readily  torn  down  by  accident, 
or  as  one  sees  effected  in  the  mortuaiy  ;  but  when,  diu-ing  life,  the 
calvaria  is  thus  laid  bare  the  occurrence  of  necrosis  is  by  no  means 
necessitated,  as  the  nutrition  of  the  outer  table  can  be  freely  carried  on 
by  the  vessels  of  the  diploe.  When  cleaned  and  readjusted,  the  scalp 
promptly  resumes  its  attachments  and  its  office. 

The  action  of  the  muscle  is  to  raise  the  skin  of  the  forehead  in 
horizontal  wrinkles,  as  in  expressing  surprise  ;  the  posterior  fleshy  part 
may  be  able  to  draw  back  the  scalp,  and  so  help  the  anterior  part. 
Being  a  muscle  of  expression,  it  is  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve,  through 
its  posterior  auricular  and  temporal  branches.  When  one  facial  nerve 
is  paralysed  the  skin  on  that  side  of  the  forehead  is  destitute  of  wrinkles, 
and  remains  strangely  expressionless  when  compared  with  the  other 
half  (p.  67). 

The  maaaoter  arises  from  the  zygomatic  arch  and  is  inserted  into 
the  angle  and  ramus  of  the  jaw.  It  is  supplied  by  the  third  division  of 
the  fiftli  nerve  ;  its  action  is  to  raise  the  lower  jaw. 

/?rfu/ionj.— Between  it  and  the  integument  are  peripheral  fibres 
of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  the  iygomatici,  risorius,  and  pla- 
tysma  j  the  transverse  facial  artery  ;  Stenson's  duel,  and  an  offshoot 
of  the  parotid  gland  (socia) ;  and  branches  of  both  the  divisions  of 
the  facial  ner\e,  and  the  facial  artery  and  vein.     On  its  dee.'i  ^vsA-w^t 
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are  the  buccinator  and  the  tower  jaw.     The  parotid  gland  is  be- 

The  temporal  itasoia  binds  down,  and  gives  origin  to,  the  temporal 

muscle.  It  is  attached  above  to  the  temporal  ridge,  and  belnw,  in 
two  layers,  to  the  zygomatic  arch  ;  between  these  layers,  and  running 
in  a  little  fat,  are  the  orbital  branch  of  the  temporal  artery  (p.  31)  and 
a  twig  of  the  teraporo-malar  nerve. 

Upon  the  fascia  are  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  ;  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis;  the  altoUens  and  attrahensaurem  ; 
and  the  superficial  temporal  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  temporHl  mnacle  arises  from  the  temporal  fossa  and  also 
from  the  temporal  fascia,  and,  passing  beneath  the  zygomatic  arch,  is 
inserted  into  the  coronoid  process— down  to  the  last  molar  looth.  lis 
action  is  to  raise  the  jaw  and  draw  it  backwards.  Its  nerve  supply  is 
from  the  third  division  of  the  fifth. 

Relations. — It  is  covered  by  the  temporal  fascia  and  the  structures 
lying  thereon.  Behind  it  are  the  masseteric  vessels  and  nerves  passing 
through  the  sigmoid  notch,  and  beneath  is  the  floor  of  the  temporal 
fossa,  with  the  deep  temporal  vessels  jflid  nerves. 

The  external  pterrrola,  pyramidal,  arises  from  the  outer  side  of 
the  external  pterj'goid  plate  and  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  and, 
running  outwards  and  backwards,  is  inserted  into  the  condyle  of  the 
jaw  and  into  the  inter-articular  fibro -cartilage.  When  the  jaw  is  dislo- 
cated the  cartilage  follows  the  condyle. 

Action. — To  advance  and  depress  the  jaw,  and  to  carry  it  towards 
the  apposite  side. 

Relations. — Below  it  are  the  internal  pterygoid,  the  inferior  dental 
vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  gustatory  nerve.  The  internal  maxillary 
artery  winds  round  the  muscle  to  enter  the  pterygo-m axillary  fossa 
between  its  heads. 

The  lBtwn>l  pterrKoid  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  external 
pterygoid  pinto,  und  pusses  downwards,  outwards,  and  backwards  to 
its  inwriion  on  the  inner  side  of  theangleof  the  jaw.  Thus  its  action 
it  to  raise  the  Jnw,  to  thrust  it  towards  the  opposite  side,  and  to 
bring  It  foi'ward*.  lioth  plorygoid  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  third 
division  of  the  lifth  nerve. 

RihUiam, — With  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  external  pterygoid 
it  roughly  forms  n  triangular  space  through  which  pass  the  internal 
mftxillitny  vessels,  the  inferior  dental  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  gustatory 
nerve. 

Tetanus  (TiVnTOr,  rtiva,  strain),  a  continuous  spasm  of  the  muscles 

of  the  body,  often  begins  in  the  maxillary  region,  so  that  the  patient 

I  cannot  separate  the  teeth  or  swallow  without  great  effort  or  choking. 

F  "his  local  tetanus  is  '  lock-jaw '  or  trismus  {rpifio,  creak,  gnash  tlu 

'    nh). 
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The  Triangles  of  the  Neck 

The  side  of  the  neck  may  be  represented  as  an  oblong  divided  by 
the  stemo-mastoid  into  a  superior  and  inferior  triangle.  (The  student 
will  find  it  useful  to  practise  drawing  these  tri- 
angles and  their  subdivisions  in  outline,  and 
roughly  filling  in  their  chief  contents.) 

The  posterior  trlanBle  has  as  its  base  that 
part  of  the  clavicle  which  is  between  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  and  the 
anterior  border  of  the  trapejius— the  muscles 
which  form  its  sides — its  apex  being  between 
the  occipital  attachments  of  those  muscles. 
This  triangle  is  divided  by  the  posterior  belly  t 
of  the  omo-hyoid  into  an  occipital  and  a  sub- 
clavian triangle.  '  _ 

The  sides  of  the  ucoipltal  trlaoKle  are  cJoiid;  4.  occipital;  s.sut 
formed  by  the  borders  of  the  trapezius  and  the  '^  *'""' 
stemo-mastoid,  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  being  its  base.  In 
its  floor,  from  above  downwards,  are  the  splenius  capitis,  levator  anguli 
scapulas,  and  the  scalenus  medius  and  posticus.  It  is  covered  by  skin 
and  fascicc,  and  by  the  platysmii  inferiorly, 

Superficial  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  appear  in  the  space, 
namely,  the  lesser  occipital,  great  auricular,  and  llie  superficial  or  trans- 
verse cervical  nerve  (all  of  which  wind  round  the  posterior  border  of 
the  sterno-mastoid)  and  the  supra-clavicular  branches,  which  leave  the 
lower  part  of  the  triangle  {v.  p.  145).  The  spinal  accessory  nerve 
traverses  the  middle  of  the  triangle  in  its  course  from  the  stemo- 
mastoid  to  the  trapezius  (p.  70),  and  the  transverse  cervical  branch 
of  the  thyroid  axis  (p.  233)  crosses  its  lowerpart.  The  glanduix  con- 
catenate extend,  deeply,  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid. 

The  BttliclaTlBii  trlKDKle  ts  bounded  below  by  the  clavicle,  in 
front  by  the  posterior  border  orthe  stemo-mastoid,  ajid  above  by  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hymci.  It  derives  its  name  and  its  import- 
ance from  the  fact  that  the  subclavian  artery  is  usually  tied  in  its 
depths. 

The  more  muscular  the  subject,  the  smaller  is  the  triangle.  It  is 
covered  by  the  skin,  fascias,  and  platysma,  and  is  crossed  by  the  supra- 
clavicular nerves.  The  external  jugular  vein  (p.  35)  pierces  the  deep 
fascia  just  behind  the  origin  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  to  end  in  the  sub- 
clavian vein,  and  it  receives  the  suprascapular  and  transverse  cervical 
veins  as  it  passes  through  the  triangle.  The  suprascapular  and  posterior 
scapular  arteries  also  cross  the  space  from  beneath  the  sterno-mastoiil. 
The   third   part   of  the  subclavian    artery   and   the   subclavian   vein. 
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^B     cross  the  floor  of  the  triangle  upon  the  first  rib,  acd  above  the  artery 
^m      the  trunks  of  the  cervical  nerves  slant  down  for  the  brachial  pli 
^1      In  front  of  the  artery  is  the  scalenus  anticus,  and  behind  the  nerv 
^^     the  scalenus  medius.     Some  l>Tnphatic  glands  lie  in  the  space  [  they 
H     are  apt  to  be  enlarged  in  malignant  disease  of  the  mamma,  asophagus, 
^M     and  also  of  ibestomach. 

^^  The  anterior  trlancle  is  crossed  obliquely  by  the  anterior  belly  of 

^1     the  omo-hyoid  and  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  and  is  thus 

^1     divided  into  three  triangles,  which  are  named,  from  above  downwards, 

^B     the  submaxillary,  and  the  superior  and  the  inferior  carotid  triangles. 

^f  The  ■abmaxUlMTT  trlang-le  is  bounded  above  by  the  lower  border 

of  the  jaw,  and  by  a  line  drawn  from  its  angle  to  the  mastoid  process  ; 

below  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  stylo-hyoid  ;  and 

in  front  by  the  median  line  of  the  neck. 

is  covered  by  a  skin,  superficial  fascia,  platysma,  and  deep  fascia, 
together  with  branches  of  the  infra-maxillary  (p.  67)  and  superficial 
cervical  nerves.     Its  floor  is  formed  by  the  hyo-glossus,  mylo-hyoid, 
id  anterior  belly  of  digastric. 

The  space  contains  the  submaxillary  gland,  with  the  facial  artery  and 

Bin  (p.  39)  ;  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve  and  artery,  and   the  submental 

branch   of  the  facial  artery.     Behind  the  submaxillary  gland   is  the 

stylo -maxillary  ligament,  immediately  behind   which   is  the   parotid 

gland.     (For  the  anatomy  of  the  parotid  region  jf^  page  ii^.) 

The  superior  carotid  trlanBle  Is  bounded  behind  by  the  stemo- 
mastoid,  above  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  and  below  by 
the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid.  It  is  covered  by  skin,  superficial 
fascia,  plalysma,  aiid  deep  fascia,  and  is  crossed  by  branches  of  the 
superficial  cervical  and  infra-maxillary  nerves.  Its  floor  is  formed  by  [he 
thyro-hyoid  and  hyo-glossus,  by  the  lower  constrictors  of  the  pharynx, 
and  by  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  contains  the  upper  part  of  the  common  carotid  and  the 
beginning  of  the  external  and  internal  carotids.  In  the  triangle  the 
external  carotid  gives  off  the  superior  thyroid,  lingual,  facial,  ascending 
pharyngeal,  and  occipital  branches.  Corresponding  venous  tributaries 
join  the  internal  jugular,  which,  together  with  the  vagus,  is  in  the 
carotid  sheadi.  Addidonal  contents  of  the  space  are  the  hypo-glossal, 
descendens  and  communicantes  noni,  and  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  ; 
1  small  piece  of  the  spina!  accessory  nerve  may  be  seen  in  ihe 
highest  angle,  and  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  in  the  lowest  angle,  of  the 
space.    The  sympathetic  cordis  behind  the  carotid  sheath. 

The  Inferior  carotid  triangle  contains  the  lower  cervical  part  of  the 

Jinmon  carotid.     Its  boundaries  arc  the  stenio-mastoid,  the  anterior 

.belly  of  the  omo-hyoid,  and  the  median  line  of  the  neck.     It  is  covered 

-kin,  platysma,  and  fascias,  together  with  branches  of  the  superficial 

al  nerve. 

a  matter  of  fact,  the  carotid  artery  is  shut  out  of  this  triangle  by 


Icry^^^B 

they  ^ 
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the  lower  parts  of  the  stemo- mastoid,  stemo-hyoid,  and  stemo-thyroid, 
though,  with  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  pneumogastric  nen-e, 
it  is  popularly  believed  to  be  contained  in  it.  Then,  by  only  a  very 
little  more  imagination,  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve  (p.  70),  and  the  cord  of  the  sympathetic  are  seen  within  the 
space— all  of  which  are  behind  the  carotid  sheath.  The  trachea  and 
the  thyroid  gland  are  similarly  given  in  the  triangle. 


The 
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THE  BONES  OF  THE  HEAD 

IB.— The  vertical  part  is  marked  by  the  frontal 
which  correspond  to  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  brain.  Below 
re  the  superciliary  ridges,  which  are  continuous  internally  with 
the  root  of  the  nose.  They  correspond  with  the  frontal  sinuses  and 
give  origin  at  their  inner  end  to  the  cormgator  supercilii  and  the 
orbicularis.  In  the  case  of  fracture  the  external  table  may  be  driven 
into  the  sinus  without  the  inner  table  being  damaged,  and  on  the  man 
coughing,  or  blowing  his  nose,  air  may  escape  into  the  scalp  and  cause 
extensive  emphysema. 

The  frontal  sinuses  are  absent  in  childhood,  and  they  are  com- 
paratively small  in  women.  They  communicate  with  the  middle 
meatus  by  the  infundibulum.  A  chronic  abscess  of  the  sinus  which 
has  opened  externally  must  be  drained  into  the  nose. 

Below  the  superciliary  ridge  comes  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  with 
the  supra-orbital  notch  or  foramen  to  the  inner  side  of  the  middle. 
As  the  supra-orbital  vein  traverses  this  notch  it  receives  a  small  diploic 

The  supra-orbital  arch  ends  at  the  strong  external  angular  process, 
which  articulates  with  the  malar,  and  the 
temporal  ridge  ascends  from  it  This  pro- 
cess overhangs  the  fossa  for  the  lachrymal 
gland.  The  internal  angular  process 
articulates  with  the  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxilla  and  the  lachrymal  ;  a 
hernial  protrusion  of  the  dura  mater— a 
meningocele-— sometimes  occurs  at  that 
spot.  Close  behind  the  internal  angular 
process  is  the  fossa  for  the  pulley  of  ihc 
superior  oblique. 

On  the  cerebral    aspect,  where  the  ^ 
lateralhalves  join,  is  a  ridge  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  falx  cerebri,  and  the  groove 
for  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  Ammgr  MeningoMli:  ( 

The  horizontal  part  of  the  frontal  con- 
sists of  the  thin  plates  for  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  the  notch  bctwi 
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being  filled  by  Ihe  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid.  There,  a 
meningocele  may  protrude.  At  the  line  of  articulation  with  the  ethmoid 
are  the  ethmoidal  foramina,  by  which  the  ethmoidal  arteries  and  the 
nasal  nerve  enter  the  cranium.  Fracture  of  this  part  of  (he  skull  may 
cause  sub-conjunctival  ha:morrhage  from  the  ethmoidal  arteries,  and 
when  this  is  associated  with  severe  bleeding  from  the  nose,  and  with 
escape  of  sub-arachnoid  fluid  (which  must  not  be  taken  for  the  effect 
of  a  nasal  catarrh),  there  is  ample  evidence  of  fracture  having  taken 
place.  The  upper  surface  of  the  plates  is  marked  by  the  orbital  con- 
volutions of  the  frontal  lobes. 

The  frontal  bone  is  devdoped  in  lateral  halves. 

The  temporal, — The  ■qnamooa  part  lies  in  the  temporal  fossa, 
and  its  bevelled  margin  overlaps  the  parietal  bone,  whilst  its  lower 
and  hinder  part  is  bounded  by  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygoma.  The 
anterior  root  of  the  zygoma  is  the  eminentia  articularis,  which  is 
covered  by  cartilage,  and  receives  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  when  the 
.  mouth  is  widely  opened.  Behind  the  eminentia  is  the  glenoid  fossa, 
cleft  by  the  Glaserian  fissure  through  which  the  chorda  tyinpani  leaves 
the  middle  ear  ;  a  branch  of  the  internal  tnaxiliary  artery  also  tra- 

The  front  of  the  fossa,  covered  with  cartilage,  articulates  with  the 

condyle  of  the  jaw,  and  the  hinder  part  lodges  some  of  the  pai-otid 

gland  ;  a  thin  lamina  of  bone  partitions  it  from  the  t)-mpanic  cavity 

and  the  external  auditory  meatus.     Thus  it  is  that  a  parotid  abscess 

may   burst   through    the    external   ear.     The   inner   surface   of   the 

squamous  portion  is  deeply  grooved  by  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

The  mutotd  poitlon  scarcely  exists  in  childhood  ;  it  is  developed 

with  the  petrous  portion  under  the  name  of 

petro-mastoid  bone.    But  as  puberty  comes 

on  it  is  hollowed   out  into  air-cells  which 

open  into  the  back  of  the  middle  ear,  their 

'ining  being  covered  with  columnar 

ciliated  epithelium,     it  is  by  way  of  these 

cells  that  tympanic  suppuration  sometimes 

reaches    the    surface    as   a   post-auricular 

abscess,  raising  the  skin  and  pushing  the 

pinna  forward  ;  sometimes,  howe\'er,  the  pus 

finds  its  way  into  the  external  meatus,  thus 

the  matter  reaches  the  outer  surface  of  the 

merabrana   tympani  without   traversing  it. 

IsinW!  ^^  ^^  ^a.^<^  way,  in  the  case  of  fracture  of 

the  base  of  the  skull,  blood  may  escape  from 

the  external  ear  though  the  membrana,  as  shown  by  otoscopic  exam;- 

^ation,  has  not  been  damaged.     In  every  case  of  suppuration  in  the 

toid  process  the  surgeon  should  be  prompt  in  securing  evacuation 

le  gouge  01*  trephine. 
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In  certain  cases  in  which  the  Eustachian  tube  has  been  blocked, 
the  surgeon  has  endeavoured  to  ventilate  the  middle  car  by  making  a 
permanent  drill-opening  into  the  mastoid  cells,  but  the  proceeding  is 
dangerous,  meningitis  being  apt  to  follow. 

The  masloid foramen  transmits  a  lai^e  vein  into  the  lateral  sinus, 
and  a  branch  of  the  occipital  arteiy  for  the  dura  mater  ;  and  in  acute 
otitis,  when  every  neighbouring  vessel  is  engoi^ed  with  blood,  the 
application  of  a  few  leeches  behind  the  ear  affords  direct  and  imme- 
diate relief. 

If  matter  he  long  pent  up  in  the  mastoid  cells  it  may  find  its  escape 
into  the  cranial  cavity  and  set  up  a  purulent  and  fata!  meningitis. 
Moreover,  the  lateral  sinus,  which  is  close  upon  the  inner  side  of 
the  cells,  may  become  inflamed  in  the  course  of  otitis  media,  and, 
septic  coagulation  of  its  contents  taking  place,  pyaemia  ensues. 

On  the  inner  aspect  of  the  mastoid  process  is  a  fossa  for  tlie  origin 
of  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  and,  more  internally  still,  is  the 
groove  for  the  occipital  artery. 

On  the  cerebral  surface  of  the  mastoid  portion  is  the  wide  and 
shallow  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus  (p.  39),  into  which  the  mastoid 
vein  is  opening.  When  the  question  arises  of  trephining  in  the  region 
of  the  mastoid  cells  the  surgeon  must  remember  that  the  lateral  sinus 
specially  grooves  the  front  of  the  cranial  aspect  of  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess (Tillau.y). 

The  petrona  portion,  hard  as  a  stone  (n'trpoc),  is  wedged  forwards 
and  inwards  into  the  floor  of  the  skull.  Its  base  is  between  the 
squamous  and  mastoid  portions,  and  receives  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  outgrowth  of  the  horse-shoe 
auditory  process,  to  the  surface  of  which  the  cartilage  of  the  pinna 
is  attached.  Through  the  petrous  portion  winds  the  canal  for  the 
internal  carotid  artery  (p.  33)  ;  by  the  articulation  with  the  occipital 
the  jugular  foramen  is  enclosed. 

The  interna]  and  middle  ear  are  also  contained  within  the  petrous 
bone,  and  the  facial  nerve  winds  through  it  from  the  internal  auditory 
meatus  to  its  exit  from  the  aqueducius  Fallopii  at  the  stylo-mastoid 

Fracture  across  this  brittle  bone  may  be  followed  by  rupture  of  the 
large  vein  and  artery,  and  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and,  further, 
by  bleeding  from  the  ear.  The  perilymph  may  also  escape  from  the 
internal  ear,  diluting  the  blood,  or  staining  the  pillow  long  after 
bleeding  has  ceased.  The  facial  nerve  having  been  torn  across, 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  expression  ensues. 

On  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone  is  the  upheaval  which 
is  caused  by  the  superior  semicircular  canal  of  the  internal  ear  ;  just 
outside  this  is  the  thin  plate  of  bone  roofing  in  the  middle  ear.  Nearer 
to  the  middle  line  is  the  hiatus  F^allopii,  by  which  the  petrosal  branch  o( 
the  facial  escapes  from  the  aqueduct  to  join  the  Vidian  nerve. 
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The  posterior  surface  shows  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  dowti 
U'hich  pass  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves  in  their  arachnoid  invest- 
ment, and  the  auditory  branch  of  the  basilar  artery.  The  facial  nerre 
enters  the  aqueduclus  above  the  sieve-like  part  of  the  end  of  the 
canal  through  which  the  auditory  filaments  reach  the  internal  ear. 

The  styloid  process  gives  origin  to  small  muscles  for  the  pharynx, 
hyoid  bone,  and  tongue  ;  the  piece  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  which 
separates  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands  (p.  2)  is  also  attached 
to  it.  The  temporal  bone  is  developed  in  four  pieces  :  one  for  the 
squamous,  one  for  the  petrous  and  mastoid,  one  for  the  tympanic 
horse-shoe,  and  one  for  the  styloid  process. 

The  Bplieiiold. — The  body  is  hollowed  out  into  an  air-chamber 
which  opens  into  the  back  of  the  superior  meatus  of  the  nose, 
and  on  either  side  is  a  broad  groove  for  the  internal  carotid  artery 
and  the  cavernous  sinus  (p.  40).  The  posterior  part  is  connected 
with  the  occipital  bone  by  cartilage  until  the  eighteenth  year,  after 
which  the  union  is  osseous  and  perfect.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
great  wing  enters  into  the  middle  fossa,  and  is  marked  by  the  round 
and  oval  openings  for  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  and  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  and  vein.  The  outer 
surface  enters  into  the  temporal  and  pterygoid  fossa,  and  the  anterior 
surface  forms  most  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit. 

The  lesser  wing  forms  the  back  part  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and 
supports  the  frontal  lobe.  Its  posterior  border  is  lodged  in  the  Sylvian 
fissure  of  the  brain.  Between  the  two  wings  is  the  sphenoidal Jissure, 
which  transmits  the  third,  fourth,  ophthalmic  division  of  fifth,  and  the 
sixth  nerves,  the  ophthalmic  vein,  and  some  sympathetic  filaments. 
At  the  root  of  the  process  is  the  foramen  by  which  the  optic  nerve  and 
ophthalmic  artery  enter  the  orbit. 

1\ie  external  pterygoid  process  is  a  wide  plate  which  gives  origin 
to  both  the  external  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles.  The  internal 
process  descends  parallel  with  the  vomer,  and  forms  the  outer  wall  of 
the  posterior  nares.  It  ends  below  in  the  hamular  process,  round 
which  the  tendon  of  the  tensor  palati  is  reflected.  This  hook-like 
process  is  readily  felt  in  the  mouth  (p.  107)  ;  to  it  are  attached  the 
superior  constrictor  and  the  pterygo- maxillary  ligament.  The  tensor 
palati  arises  from  the  scaphoid  fossa  between  the  roots  of  the  pterygoid 
processes. 

TheetbDioia  consists  of  a  vertical  plate  which  enters  into  the  septum 
of  the  nose,  and  of  a  horizontal,  or  cribriform,  plate  which  forms 
part  of  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull,  and  on  the  under  surface  of  which 
are  fixed  the  lateral  masses.  The  front  of  the  vertical  plate  extends 
into  the  crista  galli,  between  which  and  the  frontal  bone  is  the  foramen 
CKCum,  transmitting  a  vein  from  the  nose  to  the  superior  longitudinal 
'      "iinus.     At   the   side   of  the  crista   is   the   slit    for  the   nasal    nen,-e. 

'irough  the  cribriform  plate  descend  the  olfactory  filaments,  and  at 
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;t  border,  where  it  articulates  with  the  frontal,  are  the  foramina 
'  for   the   anterior  and   posterior   ethmoidal  arteries,   the  nasal  oerve 

I  accompanying  the  anterior  vessel.  , 

The  lateral  masses  contain  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal 
I  sinuses,  which  open  respectively  into  the  middle  and  superior  meatuses. 

The  superior  and  middle  turbinated  bones  help  to  make  up  the  mass. 
!  They   are  covered   with   mucous   membrane   in   which  the  olfactory 

''  filaments  are  spread.     The  turbinated  bones  play  the  part  of  a  re- 

I  spirator,  warming  and  moistening  the  inspired  air,   and  filtering  it 

I  of  solid  particles.     The  outer  wall  of  the  lateral  mass,  the  os  planum, 

I  forms  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit. 

\  The  DodpltBil  bone  has  its  vertical  part  gready  strengthened  by  a 

I  protuberance  (to  which  the  ligamentum  nuchs  is  attached),  by  an  in- 

I  tema!  and  external  median  crest,  and  by  two  curved  lines,  or  groins, 

I  which  arch   laterally   from   the  external   crest.      The   trapezius  and 

occipito*frontalis  arise  from  the  superior  curved  line,  and  the  stemo- 
I  mastoid   and  splenius  arc  inserted  into   it.     Between  the  lines   the 

I  complexus  and  superior  oblique  are  inserted ;  the 'straight '  muscles 

of  the  back  of  the  bead  are  attached  to  the  lower  line. 

The  condyles  have  their  long  diameter  sloping  fom'ards  and 
inwards,  the  movements  at  the  ocdpito-atloid  Joints  being  only  fle.xion 
and  extension.  Between  the  condyles  is  the  foramen  magnum  for  the 
transmission  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  membranes,  ihe  spinal 
accessory  nerves,  and  the  vertebral  arteries.  At  the  front  and  outer 
part  of  each  condyle  is  the  anterior  condylar  foramen  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  perhaps  of  a  twig  from  the 
ascending  pharyngeal  artery. 

A  vein  may  enter  the  lateral  sinus  through  the  posterior  condylar 
forainen.  In  front  of  the  foramen  magnum  is  the  basilar  process, 
with  a  spine  for  the  attachment  of  the  superior  constrictor  of  the 

The  cerebral  surface  shows  the  cruciform  markings  of  the  superior 
longitudinal,  the  occipital,  and  the  two  lateral  sinuses  which  meet  at 
the  internal  protuberance  over  which  the  torcular  Herophili  is  placed. 
The  two  superior  fossEe  thus  inarked  out  are  for  the  occipital  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum,  the  two  inferior  for  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  The 
lateral  sinus,  having  grooved  the  vertical  part  of  the  occipital  bone, 
passes  on  to  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal,  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal,  and  then  to  the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital, 
where  it  ends  in  the  jugular  fossa.  The  superior  angle  of  the  bone  is 
received  between  the  parietal  bones,  and  corresponds  to  the  site  of  the 
posterior  fontanelle. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  basilar  process  supports  the  medulla  and 
pons.  Its  border  is  grooved  by  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus  passing 
backwards  to  the  jugular  foramen,  which  also  transmits  the  blood  of 
the  lateral  sinus  to  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  glosso-phatiw^^ai^. 
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pnoumiiKiitric;,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves,     TTie  under  sur&ce  of 

the  basilar  process  is  in  the  roof  of  the  pjiai^-nit,  and  may  be  explored 

by  ihe  linger  '»  'he  case  of  suspected  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  bone  is  dn>eloptil  by  seven  centres  :  four  for  Ihe  vertical  part, 

which  blond  at  the  occipital  protuberance,  one  for  each  condylar  part, 
and  one  for  ihe  basilar  process. 

~"  vertical  pan  of  the  bone,  as  «iih  those  pans  of  the  other 
honea  Hhith  form  ihe  wall  and  roof  of  the  skull,  is  de^-eloped  from 
membrane,  whilst  the  horiionial  part,  as  is  the  case  with  those  other 
pieces  which  form  the  base  of  the  skull,  is  ossified  from  cartilage. 
I  his  arrangement  is  lo  render  the  skull  strong  enough  to  protect  the 
lb  il  j.'i'il-''''  (luring  ils  passage  through  the  pelvis. 
Orantnn)  btadnv  occurs  when  osseous  union  in  the  occipital  region 
is  incomplete,  ihemembranes, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  en- 
cephalon,  bulging  backwards 
through  the  median  cleft. 
{Sc£  Spina  Bifida,  p.  204.) 

The  parietal  ( paries, 
wall).^ — The  convex  sur&ce  is 
marked  by  the  curi'ed  tem- 
poral ridge,  above  which 
plays  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
occipito-frontaiis,  the  tem- 
poral muscle  arising  below 
the  ridge.  Near  the  hinder 
part  of  the  superior  border  is 
the  parietal  foratnen,  by 
which  a  vein  for  the  scalp 
5,  accompanied  sometimes  by  a  iivig 
of  the  occipital  artery. 

The  internal  surface  is  marked  by  cerebral  convolutions,  especially 
those  of  the  motor  area,  and  is  deeply  grooved  by  branches  of  the 
middle  meningeal  artery,  which  lead  upwards  from  the  anterior  inferior 
angle.  The  posterior  inferior  angle  is  groo\ed  for  the  lateral  sinus, 
and  along  the  superior  border  runs  the  sh.iUow  groove  for  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus  and  the  falx  cerebri.  Near  this  groove  are  depicssions 
for  the  Pacchionian  glands — villous  processes  of  the  arachnoid  ;  an 
uninformed  man  might  lake  these  irregular  nodules  for  tubercular 
deposits.     Some  of  them  are  deeply  imbedded  in  the  bone. 

The  posterior  border  articulates  with  the  occipital  in  the  lambdoid 

suture.      In  weakly  infants  who  lie  much  in  the  supine  position,  the 

uiliil  bone  may  sink  in  between  the  parietals  to  such  an  extent  as, 

■ding  to  some  obsen-ers,  to  cause  cerebral  irritation.     The  articu- 

I  of  the  posterior  inferior  angle  with  the  mastoid  bone  is  often 

'rranio-iabes)  in  syphilitic  and  rickety  children,  imparting 


Occi(«lot  Meningocele. 

passes  into  the  longitudinal  s 
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to  the  finger  and  thumb  the  sensation  of  there  being  a  parchment 
patch  in  the  skull -wall. 

There  is  a  fontanelle  at  each  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  as  may  be 
seen  on  p.  366,  but  those  at  the  sphenoidal 
and  mastoid  angles  are  comparatively  un- 
important. In  the  case  of  tubercular  inflam- 
mation attacking  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
in  a  child  before  the  fontanelle  is  closed,  a 
bulging  may  be  found  at  that  region. 

The  aapcFlar  maxilla  is  marked  upon 
the  anterior  surface  by  the  ridge  caused  by 
the  fang  of  the  canine  tooth,  which  can  be 
felt  even  through  the  lip.  Just  external  to 
this  is  the  canine  fossa,  from  which  the 
levator  anguli  oris  arises.  Above  the  origin  Fonianelles :  a.,  anier!i>c 
to  this  muscle  the  infra-orbital  nerve  emerges  '' 

under  cover  of  Che  levator  labii  superioris  and  of  the  orbicularis  oris. 

The  orbital  surface  articulates  behind  ivith  the  vertical  part  of  the 
palate,  internally  with  the  lachrymal  and  ethmoid.  It  is  separated  from 
the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  by  the  spheno-majtillary  fissure,  which 
ends  externally  in  the  vertical,  pterygo-maxillary  fissure.  Thus  the 
hinder  part  of  tlie  jaw  has  no  direct  articulations. 

In  a  bony  canal  beneath  the  floor  of  the  orbit  run  the  iQfra-orbital 
nrtery  and  the  second  diiision  of  tlie  fifth  nerve. 

The  under  surface  of  the  palate  process  i 
front  it  may  be  marked  by  a  delicate  articulatior 
and  forwards  from  behind  the  anterior 
between  the  lateral  incisor  and  canine 
inter-maxillary  bone.    This  segment 
has  a  separate  centre  of  ossification, 
and  is  developed  in  connection  with 
the  vertical  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
and  the  vomer, 
of  hare-iip  the  ii 
adheres  to  the  tip  of  the  n 

The  antrum  c 
the  middle  meatus  by  a  small  round 
opening  ;  its  inner  wall  is  made  up 
by  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palate, 
the  lateral  mass  of  the  ethmoid,  and 
the  inferior  turbinated.  The  cavity 
extends  into  the  aheolar,  malar, 
and  lygomatic  parts  of  the  bone,  and  is  shut  out  from  the  orbit  only 
by  a  thin  osseous  plate.  The  roots  of  the  first  and  second  molar  teeth 
cause  projections  upon  its  inner  wall.  Abscess  in  the  antrum  may  be 
tapped  by  raisii^  the  lip  and  cheek  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  canui^ 


i  rough,  and  at  the 

which  runs  outwards 

;  canals  to  the  interval 


eeth  ;  it  shows  the  limit  of  the 


maxillary  bone 
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bmA  aad  driDiftjC  npwanb  aad  'mwaids ;  bat  if  die  firat  or  ^ 
iital>r  be  decayed  il  otajr  be  eOracicd,  and  ifcc  caritj  op^Kd  by  fi 
a  (imiet  *q>  die  emptied  tocket. 

tfaSjpuiiU  diuau  atua  aludo  the  supenor  mMtata,  a: 
llw  aninnn,  yrows  at  a  great  pace :  adraaco^  apvardv  imkea,  pD^es 
li>rward,aitd<liMr|^be*lbee)reba]|;do«in>aTds,3nd  it  impfic^estbe 
palate  and  lM»ena  the  teefli ;  in»anb,  and  it  blocks  tbe  aostril,  and, 
batkwarda,  the  pharynx.  The  only  treatment  likely  to  avail  is  ez«l- 
•*—  rtth*  maptM^r^MMtUm.  This  operation  is  perfonned  by  makiiig 
i)n  Inciti'in  froin  ihe  inner  corner  of  (he  orbit  down  thesideof  thertose, 
rmind  the  a\a,  Irarersing  ill  cartilage,  and  through  the  middle  of  Ibc 
u|^r  lip,  the  corrmary  artery  being  promptly  secured.  From  the  top 
uf  Ihe  incikinn  nnolhcr  io  made  horizontally  outwards  along  the  lower 
inarifm  of  Ihe  orbit,  and  through  the  periosteum,  which  is  then  easily 
raited  friim  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  The  thick,  irregular  flap  of  the 
cheek  !■  lutned  outward*.  The  malar  bone  is  then  san-n  across,  and 
ihc  natal  procein  of  the  superior  maxilla  dinded  with  bone  nippers. 
The  ccnlrai  incinor  having  been  previously  extracted,  the  palate  pro- 
ceiiMes  of  the  palate  and  superior  maxilla  are  nipped  through,  the  soft 
palate  having  been  detached,  and  the  loosened  bone  is  then  caught 
will]  lion  forceps  and  twisted  out,  the  second  division  of  the  fifth  nerve 
iinil  bianHiM  iif  the  internal  maxillary  artery  being  lorn  across  during 
Ihni  [jforcdiire. 

'llic  Hofi  |iiil)ilc  remains  Iwhind.  So  also  may  the  periosteum  of  the 
iirbil,  tlir'  hiMcr  niructiirc  playing  a  useful  part  in  the  subsequent  sup- 
|iorl  iif  ilir  t-yplmll.  Indeed,  after  some  weeks,  if  all  go  well,  the  chasm 
in  (II  (illcd  up  by  contractions  that  there  is  little  to  indicate  that  so 
sci'ioui  nn  npernlion  has  been  performed,  the  eye-ball  keeping  its  place. 

IJuritiK  the  openitlon  the  following  structures  are  divided:  the 
tirbiculurl*  ori»,  t:oroiittiyartery,and  labial  mucous  membrane  ;  lateral 
DKkaI  brftnchoM  of  the  facial  artery  and  vein,  and  branches  of  the  infra- 
arblMl  norvo  puising  to  the  nose  ;  the  muscles  which  depress  and  dilate 
the  nontriL  In  railing  the  upper  part  of  the  flap  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
liranim,  levator  labii  superioris,  and  levator  anguii  oris  would  be  cut, 
together  with  (he  infra-orbital  nerve  and  artery,  the  angular  branches  of 
Iha  facial  veiseh,  and  branches  of  thefacial  ner\'e  supplying  the  muscles. 
The  periosteum  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit  and  the  origin  of  the  inferior 
obliipic  would  be  dcinchcd  and  raised.  The  more  distant  structures 
ilolachcd  arc  the  bucrinalor  ;  the  soft  palate  with  the  expansion  from 
the  tensor  piiliiti  ;  the  superior  maxillary  ner\'e  in  front  of  the  fora- 
men roiundviin,  and  posterior  palatine  and  dental  branches  of  the 
iiternnl  ninxillary  arlcry.  The  muco -periosteum  of  the  hard  palate  is, 
of  counw,  taken  away  with  ihc  bone.  When  the  maxilla;  are  narrow, 
'  V-shnped,'  ihc  pnlatinc  arch  is  contracted  and  the  leelh  appear  in 
•«  «i«ntdrr.  Not  seldom,  moreover,  (he  dcfbnnitj- is  associated 
mem  11 1  deficiency. 


Inferior  Maxilla 

The  palate  bone  consists  of  a.  vertical  and  a  horizontal  part.  The 
fanner  helps  to  close  in  the  antnim  and  extends  up  into  the  floor  of  the 
orbit.  The  horizontal  part  forms  the  back  of  the  hard  palate  and  of 
the  floor  of  the  nose.  Its  under  surface  shows  the  ending  of  the  pos- 
terior palatine  canal,  and  is  also  marked  by  s.  ridge  for  the  attachment 
of  part  of  the  tensor  palati.  To  the  posterior  border  is  attached  the 
palatine  aponeurosis,  and  from  the  posterior  nasal  spine  arises  the 
azygos  uvuise. 

The  laabrymal,  somewhat  of  the  size  and  thickness  of  a  finger- 
nail, rests  upon  the  inner  border  of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  maxilla,  and 
helps  to  flli  in  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells.  Its  upper  border  articu- 
lates with  the  frontal,  and  its  anterior  with  the  nasal  process  of  the 
maxilla.  A  vertical  ridge  upon  the  orbital  aspect  of  the  bone  marks 
off  a  groove,  which,  with  a  groove  upon  the  nasal  process,  lodges  the 
lachrymalsacandtheupper  part  of  the  nasal  duct  (p.  76).  The  tensor 
tarsi  arises  from  the  bone  just  behind  the  groove. 

The  lachrymal  bone  is  easily  broken  through  in  a  clumsy  attenipt 
to  pass  a  style  by  the  nasal  duct,  especially  if  the  probe  be  held  too 
much  in  the  horizontal  position. 

The  Inferior  maslUa. — The  outer  surface  of  the  boify  is  marked 
by  an  oblique  line  from  which  arise  the  muscles  depressing  the  lower 
lip  and  the  angle  of  the  mouth  ;  the  plalysma  is  inserted  below  this 
line.  .  The  mental  foramen  is  about  half-way  down  the  outer  surface, 
below  the  second  bicuspid.  The  buccinator  arises  below  the  molar 
teeth. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  ramus  is  covered  by  the  insertion  of  the 
masseter,  and  near  the  anterior  inferior  comer  of  this  muscle  the  bone 
is  grooved  by  the  facial  artery  (p.  29).  The  levator  menti  arises  in 
the  incisive  fossa. 

An  oblique  ridge  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  gives  inser- 
tion to  the  mylo-hyoid,  and  below  it,  running  from  the  inferior  dental 
foramen,  is  the  groove  for  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve  and  artery. 

Below  the  ridge  also  are  the  fossa:  for  the  sub-maxillary  gland 
and  for  the  origin  of  the  digastric,  the  latter  being  Just  behind  the  sym- 
physis. Separated  from  the  digastric  fossa  by  the  anterior  part  of 
the  mylo-hyoid  ridge  arc  the  genial  tubercles,  and  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  genial  tubercles,  above  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge,  is  a  slight  depression 
for  the  sublingual  gland.  The  pterygo-maxillary  ligament  and  the 
superior  constrictor  are  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  body  Just 
below  and  behind  the  last  molar  tooth. 

To  the  inner  side  of  the  angle  the  internal  pterygoid  is  inserted,  and 
to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  coronoid  process  the  temporal  muscle.  The 
external  pterygoid  is  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  condyle. 

The  lower  jaw  is  developed  in  lateral  halves,  chiefly  from  the  car- 
tilage (Meckel's)  of  the  first  or  the  mandibular  arch.  The  halves 
have  a  fibrous  connection  at  the  symphysis  at  hirth^  laiit.  visa'-fi.  -jhsSwA- 
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The  posterior  surface  shows  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  down 
which  pass  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves  in  their  arachnoid  invest- 
ment, and  the  auditory  branch  of  the  basilar  artery.  The  facial  nerve 
enters  the  aqueductus  above  the  sieve-like  part  of  the  end  of  the 
canal  through  which  the  auditory  filaments  reach  the  internal  ear. 

The  styloid  process  gives  origin  to  small  muscles  for  the  pharynx, 
hyoid  bone,  and  tongue  ;  the  piece  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  which 
separates  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands  (p.  2)  is  also  attached 
to  it.  The  temporal  bone  is  developed  in  four  pieces  :  one  for  the 
squamous,  one  for  the  petrous  and  mastoid,  one  for  the  tympanic 
horse-shoe,  and  one  for  the  styloid  process. 

The  splienold. — The  body  is  hollowed  out  into  an  air-chamber 
which  opens  into  the  back  of  the  superior  meatus  of  the  nose, 
and  on  either  side  is  a  broad  groove  for  the  internal  carotid  artery 
and  the  cavernous  sinus  (p.  40).  The  posterior  part  is  connected 
with  the  occipital  bone  by  cartilage  until  the  eighteenth  year,  after 
which  the  union  is  osseous  and  perfect.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
great  wing  enters  into  the  middle  fossa,  and  is  marked  by  the  round 
and  oval  openings  for  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  and  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  and  vein.  The  outer 
surface  enters  into  the  temporal  and  pterygoid  fossae,  and  the  anterior 
surface  forms  most  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit. 

The  lesser  wing  forms  the  back  part  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and 
supports  the  frontal  lobe.  Its  posterior  border  is  lodged  in  the  Sylvian 
fissure  of  the  brain.  Between  the  two  wings  is  the  sphenoidal  fissure^ 
which  transmits  the  third,  fourth,  ophthalmic  division  of  fifth,  and  the 
sixth  nerves,  the  ophthalmic  vein,  and  some  sympathetic  filaments. 
At  the  root  of  the  process  is  the  foramen  by  which  the  optic  nerve  and 
ophthalmic  artery  enter  the  orbit. 

The  external  pterygoid  process  is  a  wide  plate  which  gives  origin 
to  both  the  external  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles.  The  internal 
process  descends  parallel  with  the  vomer,  and  forms  the  outer  wall  of 
the  posterior  nares.  It  ends  below  in  the  hamular  process,  round 
which  the  tendon  of  the  tensor  palati  is  reflected.  This  hook-like 
process  is  readily  felt  in  the  mouth  (p.  107) ;  to  it  are  attached  the 
superior  constrictor  and  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament.  The  tensor 
palati  arises  from  the  scaphoid  fossa  between  the  roots  of  the  pterygoid 
processes. 

The  etlimold  consists  of  a  vertical  plate  which  enters  into  the  septum 
of  the  nose,  and  of  a  horizontal,  or  cribriform,  plate  which  forms 
part  of  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull,  and  on  the  under  surface  of  which 
are  fixed  the  lateral  masses.  The  front  of  the  vertical  plate  extends 
into  the  crista  galli,  between  which  and  the  frontal  bone  is  the  foramen 
caecum,  transmitting  a  vein  from  the  nose  to  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus.  At  the  side  of  the  crista  is  the  slit  for  the  nasal  nerve. 
Through  the  cribriform  plate  descend  the  olfactory  filaments,  and  at 
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symphysis,  and  when  this  is  done  the  tongue  must  be  brought  out  by 
a  strong  loop,  lest  it  fall  back  against  the  glottis.  As  the  surgeon  pro- 
ceeds to  denude  the  angle  and  ramus,  he  keeps  his  knife  or  raspatory 
close  to  the  bone,  lest  he  injure  the  internal  maxillary  artery  ;  lis 
inferior  dental  branch,  with  the  vein  and  nerve,  must  be  cut  just  as 
they  enter  the  substance  of  the  bone.  The  mucous  membrane  and 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  (mylo-hyoid)  and  the  sub-maxillary  and  sub- 
lingual glands  are  detached  early  in  the  operation,  and  the  ramus  is 
at  last  held  merely  by  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  and  the  insertions  of 
the  temporal  and  external  pterygoid  ;  these  are  easily  severed,  the 
eoronoid  process  being  perhaps  snipped  off  with  much  of  the  temporal 


Necrosis  of  more  or  less  of  the  bone  is  generally  the  result  of  acute 
inflammation,  which  may  he  caused  by  a  bad  tooth,  or  may  occur  in 
the  weakness  left  after  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  The  necrosis  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  lower  jaw  abounds  in  compact  tissue,  inflammator)' 
effiision  quickly  choking  the  vessels  in  the  Haversian  canals. 

The  tsmporo-iiuixlllary  Joint  belongs  in  man  to  the  division 
arthrodia  ;  in  some  animals,  as  the  badger,  it  is  a  perfect  hinge. 
Entering  into  its  formation  are  that  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  which 
is  in  front  of  the  Glaserian  fissure,  the  cminentia  articularis,  and 
the  condyle.  Each  surface  is  covered  with  articular  cartilage,  but 
interposed  between  tiie  upper  and  lower  planes  of  the  joint  is  a 
sinuous  layer  of  inter-articular  ftbro-cartilagt,  which,  receiving  some 
of  the  insertion  of  the  external  pterygoid,  closely  follows  all  the 
movements  of  the  condyle.  The  external  lateral  and  the  capsiJar 
ligaments  are  also  attached  to  the  fibro-cartilage.  The  external 
lateral  ligament,  a  strong  and  short  band,  descends  from  the  tubercle 
at  the  root  of  the  zygoma  to  the  neck  of  the  condyle,  being  attached 
also  to  the  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage,  as  just  noted.  The  internal 
lateral  ligament  is  a  long  and  unimportant  band  between  the  spine  of 
the  sphenoid  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  inferior  dental  foramen.  The 
internal  maxillary  artery  and  the  inferior  dental  vessels  and  nerve 
pass  between  it  and  the  jaw.  As  Tillaiw  remarks,  the  external  lateral 
ligament  of  one  side  is  the  internal  lateral  ligament  for  the  other. 
The  stylo-maxillary  ligament  is  but  a  piece  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  ; 
it  separates  the  parotid  and  sub-maxillary  glands.  The  capsular 
ligament,  a  loose  and  unimportant  sac,  is  attached  around  the  glenoid 
cavity  and  the  neck  of  the  condyle. 

There  are  fv/o  syrtcmitii  me/nAnrnes,  one  hctv/een  the  temporal  bone 
and  the  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  other  between  it  and  the  condyle. 
They  may  communicate  by  a  gap  in  the  middle  of  the  cartilage. 

Supply. — The  arteries  are  branches  of  the  masseteric,  and  of  the 
vessels  in  the  neighbouring  parotid  gland.  The  nerves  come  from  the 
masseteric  and  ihe  auriculo-temporal  of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth. 

Movements. — The  jaw  is  depressed  by  the  platysma,  mylo-hiQwl-. 
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genio-hyoid,  genio-hyo-gli 
It  is  elevated  by  the 
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and  also  by  the  externaj  pterygoid. 

-,  temporal  and  internal  pterygoid  ; 
advanced  by  the 
pterygoids  and  the 
superficial  part  of  the 
masseter ;  and  re- 
tracted by  the  deep 
part  of  that  muscle 
and  the  temporal. 
Tlie  pterj-goids  im- 
part the  lateral  move- 

RetaHons  of  the 
articulation  exter- 
nally are  skin,  fascifc, 
and  some  of  the  pa- 
rotid gland,  but  the 
movements  of  the 
condyle  are  readily 
followed  from  the  ex- 
terior. Behind  are  the  external  auditory  meatus,  some  of  the  parotid 
gland,  and  the  external  carotid  and  its  terminal  divisions.  Close  above 
and  behind  are  the  tympanmn  and  the  internal  ear. 

Permanent  closure  of  the  jaws  may  demand  reseotloa  of  the 
Dondyle  ;  this  is  accomplished  by  making  an  incision  along  the  lower 
border  of  the  zygoma,  beginning  over  and  through  the  posterior 
border  of  the  masseter,  and  continuing  it  back  to  the  tragus.  The 
raspatory  then  thrusts  down  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  part 
of  the  parotid  gland,  and  other  tissues  which  hide  the  condyle  ;  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  is  then  cut  with  a  fine  saw  and  drawn  out  with 
some  of  the  insertion  of  tie  external  pterygoid,  and  perhaps  with  the 
inter- articular  fibro-cartilage. 


THE  ARTERIES   OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK 


The  common  CKrotld  artopy  springs  on  the  right  side  from  the 
division  of  the  innominate,  but  on  the  left  side  it  ascends  from  the 
transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Up  to  the  level  of  the  siemo-clavicular  joint  the  left  artery  has 
exceptional  relations,  but  from  this  point  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  where  the  common  carotids  divide,  the  relations  are 
similar  on  the  two  sides. 

The  tboraolc  portion  of  t&e  loft  oiirotla  springs  from  the 
transverse  aorta,  between  the  innominate  artery  and  the  left  sub- 
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clavian,  and  ascends  obliquely  behind  the  manubrium  to  the  clavicular 

To  mark  out  the  root  of  the  artery. — As  the  transverse  sternal  ridge 
corresponds  to  the  lower  part  of  the  transverse  aorta  (p,  179),  a  line 
drawn  across  the  manubrium  at  about  a  thumb's  breadth  above  that 
ridge  marks  the  upper  border  of  the  arch.  The  innominate  artery 
springs  from  the  middle  of  that  line  ;  the  left  carotid,  therefore,  comes 
from  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  of  the  line,  and  mounts  to  the 
inner  end  of  the  clavicle. 

To  mark  Ike  course  of  the  common  carotid  artery  in  the  neck,  the 
shoulders  should  be  raised  and  the  head  thrown  back,  the  face  being 
slightly  turned  to  the  opposite  side.  A  line  is  then  drawn  from  the 
ste  mo -clavicular  articulation  to  the  interval  between  the  condyle  of 
the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process.  This  line,  up  to  the  level  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  corresponds  to  the  common,  and 
above  that  to  the  external  carotid. 

The  groove  in  the  side  of  the  neck  running  along  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sierno-mastoid  is  the  surgeon's  guide  to  the  artery.  The 
higher  that  the  vessel  mounts  in  the  neck,  the  more  superficial  it  be- 
comes, because  the  stemo-mastoid  passes  backwards  from  it,  whilst 
the  stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid  have  left  it  upon  the  inner  side.  There- 
fore the  surgeon,  who  is  free  to  choose,  prefers  to  tie  it  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  counc,  that  is,  above  the  omo-hyoid,  which  crosses  at  the 
level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

Remembering  that  all  the  lai^e  veins  incline  towards  the  right  side 
of  the  median  line — the  right  side  of  the  heart  being  the  venous  side 
- — the  left  internal  jugular  vein  in  its  descent  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  gradually  gets  to  the  front  of  the  common  carotid,  whilst  the 
right  vein  slopes  away  from  the  outer  side  of  its  artery,  to  descend  in 
front  of  the  right  subclavian  artery, 

Ru!c. — Above  the  level  of  the  diaphragm  the  large  veins  are  upon  a 
plane  anterior  to  the  arteries  ;  below  that  level  they  are  on  a  posterior 
plane,  with  one  exception  (p.  356), 

The  carotid  artery  may  be  compressed  ivith  the  employment  of 
a  slight  force  against  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical 
vertebra — the  oarottd  tnbercle.  This  may  readily  be  made  out  a 
little  below  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  in  the  situation  of 
the  carotid  sheath,  that  is  beneath  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid. 

The  iBvel  of  tbe  fflnb  oervlDad  vertebra  is  an  important  station 
in  the  anatomy  of  the  neck  ;  it  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  the  site 
at  which  the  omo-hyoid  crosses  the  carotid  sheath,  and  to  the  position  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage— thus  marking  the  ending  of  the  larynx  and  the 
beginning  of  the  trachea,  the  ending  of  the  pharynx  and  the  beginning 
of  the  (Esophagus.  At  that  level  also  the  inferiorthyroid  artery  crosses 
inwards  behind  the  sheath  of  the  carotid,  whilst  the  sympathetic  cord. 
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The  posterior  surfiice  shows  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  down 
which  pass  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves  in  their  arachnoid  invest- 
ment, and  the  auditory  branch  of  the  basilar  artery.  The  facial  nerve 
enters  the  aqueductus  above  the  sieve-like  part  of  the  end  of  the 
canal  through  which  the  auditory  filaments  reach  the  internal  ear. 

The  styloid  process  gives  origin  to  small  muscles  for  the  pharynx, 
hyoid  bone,  and  tongue  ;  the  piece  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  which 
separates  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands  (p.  2)  is  also  attached 
to  it.  The  temporal  bone  is  developed  in  four  pieces  ;  one  for  the 
squamous,  one  for  the  petrous  and  mastoid,  one  for  the  tympanic 
horse-shoe,  and  one  for  the  styloid  process. 

The  apbeiiold. — ^The  body  is  hollowed  out  into  an  air-chamber 
which  opens  into  the  back  of  the  superior  meatus  of  the  nose, 
and  on  either  side  is  a  broad  groove  for  the  internal  carotid  artery 
and  the  cavernous  sinus  (p.  40).  The  posterior  part  is  connected 
with  the  occipital  bone  by  cartilage  until  the  eighteenth  year,  after 
which  the  union  is  osseous  and  perfect.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
great  wing  enters  into  the  middle  fossa,  and  is  marked  by  the  round 
and  oval  openings  for  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  fifih 
nerve,  and  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  and  vein.  The  outer 
surface  enters  into  the  temporal  and  pterygoid  fossa;,  and  the  interior 
surface  forms  most  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit. 

The  lesser  iving  forms  the  back  part  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and 
supports  the  frontal  lobe.  Its  posterior  border  is  lodged  in  the  Sylvian 
fissure  of  the  brain.  Between  the  two  wings  is  the  sphenoidal  fissure, 
which  transmits  the  third,  fourth,  ophthalmic  division  of  fifth,  and  the 
sixth  nerves,  the  ophthalmic  vein,  and  some  sympathetic  filaments. 
At  the  root  of  the  process  is  the  foramen  by  which  the  optic  nerve  and 
ophthalmic  artery  enter  the  orbit. 

The  external  pterygoid  process  is  a  wide  plate  which  gives  origin 
to  both  the  external  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles.  The  internal 
process  descends  parallel  with  the  vomer,  and  forms  the  outer  wall  of 
the  posterior  nares.  It  ends  below  in  the  hamular  process,  round 
which  the  tendon  of  the  tensor  palati  is  reflected.  This  hook-like 
process  is  readily  felt  in  the  mouth  (p.  107)  ;  to  it  are  attached  the 
superior  constrictor  and  the  pterygo- maxillary  ligament.  The  tensor 
palati  arises  from  the  scaphoid  fossa  between  the  roots  of  the  pterygoid 
processes. 

Theetlmiold  consists  ofa  vertical  platewhich  enters  into  the  septum 
of  the  nose,  and  of  a  horizontal,  or  cribriform,  plate  which  forms 
part  of  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull,  and  on  the  under  surface  of  which 
are  fixed  the  lateral  masses.  The  front  of  the  vertical  plate  extends 
into  the  crista  galli,  between  which  and  the  frontal  bone  is  the  foramen 
CKCum,  transmitting  a  vein  from  the  nose  to  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus.  At  the  side  of  the  crista  is  the  slit  for  the  nasal  nerv'C. 
Through  the  cribriform  plate  descend  the  olfactory  filaments,  and  at 
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1*  border,  where  it  arliculates  with  the  frontal,  are  the  foramina 
for  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  arteries,  the  nasal  nerve 
accompanying  the  anterior  vessel. 

The  lateral  masses  contain  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal 
sinuses,  which  open  respectively  into  the  middle  and  superior  meatuses. 
The  superior  and  vdddle  turbinated  bones  help  to  make  up  the  mass. 
They  are  covered  with  mucous  membrane  in  which  the  olfactory 
filaments  are  spread.  The  turbinated  bones  play  the  part  of  a  re- 
spirator, warming  and  moistening  the  inspired  air,  and  filtering'  it 
of  soUd  particles.  The  outer  wall  of  the  lateral  mass,  the  os  planum, 
forms  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit. 

The  ooolpltal  bone  has  its  vertical  part  greafly  strengthened  by  a 
protuberance  (to  which  the  ligamentum  nuchffi  is  attached),  by  an  in- 
ternal and  external  median  crest,  and  by  two  curved  lines,  or  groins, 
which  arch  laterally  from  the  external  crest.  The  trapezius  and 
occipi  to-frontal  is  arise  from  the  superior  curved  line,  and  the  stemo- 
mastoid  and  splenius  are  inserted  into  it.  Between  the  lines  the 
complexus  and  superior  oblique  are  inserted  ;  the  '  straight '  muscles 
of  the  back  of  the  head  are  attached  to  the  lower  line. 

The  condyles  have  their  long  diameter  sloping  forwards  and 
inwards,  the  movements  at  the  occipito-atloid  joints  being  only  flexion 
and  extension.  Between  the  condyles  is  the  foramen  magnum  for  the 
transmission  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  membranes,  the  spinal 
accessory  nerves,  and  the  vertebral  arteries.  At  the  front  and  outer 
part  of  each  condyle  is  the  anterior  condylar  foramen  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  perhaps  of  a  twig  from  the 
ascending  pharyngeal  artery. 

A  vein  may  enter  the  lateral  sinus  through  the  posterior  condylar 
foramen.  In  front  of  the  foramen  magnum  is  the  basilar  process, 
with  a  spine  for  the  attachment  of  the  superior  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx. 

The  cerebral  surface  shows  the  cruciform  markings  of  the  superior 
longitudinal,  the  occipital,  and  the  two  lateral  sinuses  which  meet  at 
the  internal  protuberance  over  which  the  torcular  Herophili  is  placed. 
The  two  superior  fossK  thus  marked  out  are  for  the  occipital  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum,  the  two  inferior  for  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  The 
lateral  sinus,  having  grooved  the  vertical  part  of  the  occipital  bone, 
passes  on  to  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal,  the  mastoid 
portion  of  thetempwral,  andihen  to  the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital, 
where  it  ends  in  the  jugular  fossa.  The  superior  angle  of  the  bone  is 
received  between  the  parietal  bones,  and  corresponds  to  the  site  of  the 
posterior  fontanelle. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  basilar  process  supports  the  medulla  and 
pons.  Its  border  is  grooved  by  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus  passing 
backwards  to  the  jugular  foramen,  which  also  transmits  the  blood  of 
the  lateral  sinus  to  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  glosso-^ta.'ciwiFa^, 
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pneumogastric,  and  spinal  accessory  neri'es.  The  under  surface  of 
ihe  basilar  process  is  in  the  roof  of  the  pharynx,  and  may  be  explored 
by  the  finger  in  the  case  of  suspected  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 
The  bone  is  developedhy  seven  centres  :  four  for  the  vertical  part, 
which  blend  at  the  occipital  protuberance,  one  for  each  condylar  part, 
and  one  for  the  basilar  process. 

The  vertical  part  of  the  bone,  as  with  those  parts  of  the  other 
bones  which  form  the  wall  and  roof  of  the  skull,  is  developed  from 
membrane,  whilst  the  horizontal  part,  as  is  the  case  with  those  other 
pieces  which  form  the  base  of  the  skull,  is  ossified  from  cartilage. 
This  arrangement  is  to  render  the  skull  strong  enough  to  protect  the 

■  ■   IhepeUns. 

union  in  the  occipital  region 
is  incomplete,  the  membranes, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  en- 
cephaloti,  bulging  backwards 
through  the  median  cleft. 
{See  Spina  Bifida,  p.  204) 

The  parletBl  ( paries, 
wall). — The  convex  surface  is 
marked  by  the  cun'ed  tem- 
poral ridge,  above  which 
plays  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
occipito-fron talis,  the  tem- 
poral muscle  arising  below 
the  ridge.  Near  the  hinder 
part  of  the  superior  border  is 

.,,.,.         ,  the    parietal    foramen,     by 

Occipital  Meningocele.  ,.   f  ,      ■'         ,       '       ,' 

which   a  vein   for  the   scalp 

passes  into  the  longitudinal  suius,  accompanied  sometimes  by  a  hvig 

of  the  occipital  artery. 

The  internal  surface  is  marked  by  cerebral  convolutions,  especially 
those  of  the  motor  area,  and  is  deeply  grooved  by  branches  of  the 
middle  meningeal  artery,  which  lead  upwards  from  the  anterior  inferior 
angle.  The  posterior  inferior  angle  is  grooved  for  the  lateral  sinus, 
and  along  the  superior  border  runs  the  shallow  groove  for  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus  and  the  falx  cerebri.  Near  this  groove  are  depressions 
for  the  Pacchionian  glands — villous  processes  of  the  arachnoid  ;  an 
uninformed  man  might  take  these  irregular  nodules  for  tubercular 
deposits.     Some  of  them  are  deeply  imbedded  in  the  bone. 

The  posterior  border  articulates  with  the  occipital  in  the  lambdoid 
suture.  In  weakly  infants  who  lie  much  in  the  supine  position,  the 
occipital  bone  may  sink  in  between  theparietals  to  such  an  extent  as, 
according  to  some  observers,  to  cause  cerebral  irritation.  The  articti- 
lation  of  the  posterior  inferior  angle  with  the  mastoid  bone  is  often 
thinned  (cranio- tabes)  m   syphilitic  and  rickety  children,   imparting 
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a  parchment 


s  may  be 


to  the  finger  and  thumb  the  sensation  of  there  being  s 
patch  in  the  skull-wall. 

There  is  a  fontanellc  at  each  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  ; 

seen  on  p.  366,  but  those  at  the  sphenoidal  

and  mastoid  angles  are  comparatively  un- 
important. In  the  case  of  tubercular  inflam- 
mation attacking  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
in  a  child  before  the  fontanelle  is  closed,  a 
bulging  may  be  found  at  that  region. 

The  sDperlor  maxilla  is  marked  upon 
the  anterior  surface  by  the  ridge  caused  by 
the  fang  of  the  canine  tooth,  which  can  be 
felt  even  through  the  li[).  Just  external  to 
this  is  the  canine  fossa,  from  which  the 

levator  angull  oris  arises.      Above  the  origin        Fonianelles :  a.  inierior 

to  this  muscle  the  infra-orbital  nerve  emerges  f.fosc 

under  cover  of  the  levator  labii  superioris  and  of  the  orbicularis  oris. 

The  orbital  surface  articulates  behind  with  the  vertical  part  of  the 
palate,  internally  with  the  lachrymal  and  ethmoid.  It  is  separated  from 
the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  by  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  which 
ends  externally  in  the  vertical,  pterygo-maxillary  fissure.  Thus  the 
hinder  part  of  the  jaw  has  no  direct  articulations. 

In  a  bony  canitl  beneath  tlie  floor  of  the  orbit  run  the  infra-orbiial 
artery  and  the  second  division  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  under  surface  of  the  palate  process  is  rough,  and  at  the 
front  it  may  be  marked  by  a  delicate  articulation  which  runs  outwards 
and  forwards  from  behind  the  anterior  palatine  canals  to  the  interval 
between  the  lateral  incisor  and  canine  teeth  :  it  shows  the  limit  of  the 
inter-maxillary  bone.  This  segment 
has  a  separate  centre  of  ossification, 
and  is  developed  in  connection  with 
the  vertical  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
and  the  vomer.  In  extreme  cases 
of  hare-lip  the  inter-maxillary  bone 
adheres  to  the  lip  of  the  nose. 

The  antrum  communicates  with 
the  middle  meatus  by  a  small  round 
opening  ;  its  inner  wall  is  made  up 
by  the  vertical  plale  of  the  palate, 
the  lateral  mass  of  the  ethmoid,  and 
the  inferior  turbinated.  The  cavity 
extends  into  the  alveolar,  malar, 
and  jygomatic  parts  of  the  bone,  and  is  shut  out  from  the  orbit  only 
by  a  thin  osseous  plale.  The  roots  of  the  first  and  second  molar  teeth 
cause  projections  upon  its  inner  wall.  Abscess  in  the  antrum  may  be 
tapped  by  raising  the  lip  and  cheek  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  canine 
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fossa  and  drilling  upwards  and  inwards  ;  but  if  the  first  or  second 
molar  be  decayed  it  may  be  extracted,  and  the  cavity  opened  by  passing 
a  gimlet  up  the  emptied  socket. 

Malignant  disease  often  attacks  the  superior  maxilla,  and,  entering 
the  antrum,  grows  at  a  great  pace  :  advancing  upwards,  it  raises,  pushes 
forward,  and  disorganises  the  eyeball;  downwards,  and  it  implicates  the 
palate  and  loosens  the  teeth  ;  inwards,  and  it  blocks  the  nostril,  and, 
backwards,  the  pharynx.  The  only  treatment  likely  to  avail  is  exci- 
sion of  tbe  sapeiior  maxilla.  This  operation  is  performed  by  making 
an  incision  from  the  inner  comer  of  the  orbit  down  the  side  of  the  nose, 
round  the  ala,  traversing  its  cartilage,  and  through  the  middle  of  the 
upper  lip,  the  coronary  artery  being  promptly  secured.  From  the  top 
of  the  incision  another  is  made  horizontally  outwards  along  the  lower 
margin  of  the  orbit,  and  through  the  periosteum,  which  is  then  easily 
raised  from  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  The  thick,  irregular  flap  of  the 
cheek  is  turned  outwards.  The  malar  bone  is  then  sawn  across,  and 
the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  divided  with  bone  nippers. 
The  central  incisor  having  been  previously  extracted,  the  palate  pro- 
cesses of  the  palate  and  superior  maxilla  are  nipped  through,  the  soft 
palate  having  been  detached,  and  the  loosened  bone  is  then  caught 
with  lion  forceps  and  twisted  out,  the  second  division  of  the  fifth  nerve 
and  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  being  torn  across  during 
that  procedure. 

The  soft  palate  remains  behind.  So  also  may  the  periosteum  of  the 
orbit,  the  latter  structure  playing  a  useful  part  in  the  subsequent  sup- 
port of  the  eyeball.  Indeed,  after  some  weeks,  if  all  go  well,  the  chasm 
is  so  filled  up  by  contractions  that  there  is  little  to  indicate  that  so 
serious  an  operation  has  been  performed,  the  eye-ball  keeping  its  place. 

During  the  operation  the  following  structures  are  divided  i  the 
orbicularis  oris,  coronary  artery,  and  labial  mucous  membrane  ;  lateral 
nasal  branches  of  the  facial  artery  and  vein,  and  branches  of  the  infra- 
orbital nerve  passing  to  the  nose  ;  the  muscles  which  depress  and  dilate 
the  nostril.  In  raising  the  upper  part  of  the  flap  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum, levator  labii  superioris,  and  levator  anguli  oris  would  be  cut, 
together  with  the  infra-orbital  nerve  and  artery,  the  angular  branches  of 
the  facial  vessels,  and  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  supplying  the  muscles. 
The  periosteum  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit  and  the  origin  of  the  inferior 
oblique  would  be  detached  and  raised.  The  more  distant  structures 
detached  are  the  buccinator  ;  the  soft  palate  with  the  expansion  from 
the  tensor  palati  ;  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  in  front  of  the  fora- 
men rotundum,  and  posterior  palatine  and  dental  branches  of  the 
nternal  maxillary  artery.  The  muco-periosteum  of  the  hard  palate  is, 
of  course,  taken  away  with  the  bone.  When  the  maxillae  are  narrow, 
*  V-shaped,'  the  palatine  arch  is  contracted  and  the  teeth  appear  in 
great  disorder.  Not  seldom,  moreover,  the  deformity  is  associated 
with  mental  deficiency. 
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The  palate  bone  consists  of  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  part.  The 
former  helps  to  close  in  the  antrum  and  extends  up  into  the  floor  of  the 
orbit.  The  horizontal  part  forms  the  back  of  the  hard  palate  and  of 
the  floor  of  the  nose.  Its  under  surface  shows  the  ending  of  the  pos- 
terior palatine  canal,  and  is  also  marked  by  a  ridge  for  the  attachment 
of  part  of  the  tensor  palati.  To  the  posterior  border  is  attached  the 
palatine  aponeurosis,  and  from  the  posterior  nasal  spine  arises  the 
aiygos  uvula;. 

The  laoiirymat,  somewhat  of  the  size  and  thickness  of  a  finger- 
nail, rests  upon  the  inner  border  of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  maxilla,  and 
helps  to  fill  in  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells.  Its  upper  border  articu- 
lates with  the  frontal,  and  its  anterior  with  the  nasal  process  of  the 
maxilla.  A  vertical  ridge  upon  the  orbita]  aspect  of  the  bone  marks 
off  a  groove,  which,  with  a  groove  upon  the  nasal  process,  lodges  the 
lachrymal  sac  and  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  duct  (p,  76).  The  tensor 
tarsi  arises  from  the  bone  just  behind  the  groove. 

The  lachrymal  bone  is  easily  broken  through  in  a  clumsy  attempt 
to  pass  a  style  by  the  nasal  duct,  especially  jf  the  probe  be  held  too 
much  in  the  boriiontal  position. 

The  Interior  masUIa. — The  outer  surface  of  the  body  is  marked 
by  an  oblique  line  from  which  arise  the  muscles  depressing  the  lower 
lip  and  the  angle  of  the  mouth  ;  the  platysma  is  inserted  below  this 
line.  .  The  mental  foramen  is  about  half-way  down  the  outer  surface, 
below  the  second  bicuspid.  The  buccinator  arises  below  the  molar 
teeth. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  ramus  is  covered  by  the  insertion  of  the 
masseter,  and  near  the  anterior  inferior  comer  of  this  muscle  the  bone 
is  grooved  by  the  facial  artery  (p.  29).  The  levator  menti  arises  in 
ihc  incisive  fossa. 

An  oblique  ridge  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  gives  inser- 
tion to  the  mylo-hyoid,  and  below  it,  running  from  the  inferior  dental 
foramen,  is  the  groove  for  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve  and  artery. 

Below  the  ridge  also  are  the  fosste  for  the  sub-maxillary  gland 
and  for  the  origin  of  the  digastric,  the  latter  being  just  behind  the  sym- 
physis. Separated  from  the  digastric  fossa  by  the  anterior  part  of 
the  mylo-hyoid  ridge  are  the  genial  tubercles,  and  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  genial  tubercles,  above  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge,  is  a  slight  depression 
for  the  sublingual  gland.  The  ptery  go -maxillary  ligament  and  the 
superior  constrictor  are  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  body  just 
below  and  behind  the  last  molar  tooth. 

To  the  inner  side  of  the  angle  the  internal  pterygoid  is  inserted,  and 
to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  coronoid  process  the  temporal  muscle.  The 
otlemal  pterygoid  is  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  condyle. 

The  lower  jaw  is  developed  in  lateral  halves,  chiefly  from  the  car- 
tilage (Meckel's)  of  the  first  or  the  mandibular  arch.  The  halves 
have  a  fibrous  connection  at  the  symphysis  at  birth^  h\iJ.  *iis.''&  oaafos^ 
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by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  At  birth  the  jaw  is  a  '  mere  shell  of  bone,' 
with  the  sockets  of  the  milk  teeth,  and  until  the  teeth  are  cut  there  is 
hardly  any  ramus.  For  a  long  while  the  alveolar  part  is  latter  than 
the  basilar,  but  in  the  adult  these  parts  are  of  equal  height,  the  mental 
foramen  being  midway  between  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the 
bone,  the  ramus  passing  up  at  a  Jight  angle.  As  old  age  advances  the 
teeth  fall  out,  the  alveolar  process  dwindles  into  a  sharp  and  useful 
cutting  edge,  covered  with  tough  mucous  membrane  ;  the  mental  fora- 
men, in  consequence,  comes  close  to  the  upper  border  of  the  bone,  and 
the  angle  between  the  body  and  ramus  widens  ouL 

SlBloDatlon  or  tbe  Jaw  may  result  from  over-action  of  the  depres- 
sors in  an  attack  of  yarning,  or  from  a  blow  upon  the  chin  when  the 
mouth  is  wide  open.  The  condyle  is  carried  forward  upon  the  emi- 
nentia  articularis,  where  it  remains  fixed,  a  wide  hollow  appearing  in 
front  of  the  mastoid  processj  and  the  mouth  being  wide  open  and  fixed 
in  that  position.  When  the  luxation  is  on  one  side  only,  the  chin  is 
thrust  over  to  the  opposite  side.  The  coronoid  process  may  be  caught 
against  the  malar  bone.  The  jaw  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  new  position 
by  the  contraction  of,  and  strain  upon,  its  elevator  muscles. 

Reduction  is  effected  by  making  a  fulcrum  of  the  thumbs,  well  pro- 
tected, between  the  molar  teeth  ;  the  symphysis  being  raised,  the  con- 
dyle is  unhitched,  and,  with  a  snap,  the  jaw  resumes  its  proper  position. 
Simple  pressure  of  the  thumb  dovniwards,  baekwarda,  upon  the  laat 
molar  tooth,  however,  generally  suffices,  and  it  has  this  merit,  that  it 
does  not  excite  contraction  of  the  temporal  and  internal  pterygoid 
muscles.  Both  in  the  dislocation  and  in  the  reduction  the  fibro-cartJ- 
lage  follows  the  condyle. 

Fraoture  may  occur  in  any  part  ;  a  common  situation  being  a 
little  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  masseter,  in 
which  case  the  digastrics,  mylohyoids,  genio- 
hyo-glossi,  genio-hyoids,  and  platysroas  may  draw 
the  anterior  part  downwards  and  inwards,  whilst 
the  other  piece  may  be  drawn  upwards  and  for- 
wards by  the  temporal,  internal  pterygoid,  and 
masseter.  The  line  which  the  fracture  has  taken, 
however,  may  greatly  influence  the  displacement 
of  the  fragments.  The  treataient  consists  in  maintaining  the  fragments 
in  apposition  until  union  is  firm.  This  may  be  done  by  locking  the  lower 
jaw  against  the  upper  by  a  moulded  splint  and  a  four-tailed  bandage  ; 
but  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  fix  and  steady  the  fragments  by  a 

Xeaectlon  may  demand  an  incision  along  the  lower  border  and 
half-way  up  the  back  of  the  ramus— not  too  far,  lest  the  facial  nerve 
be  cut— the  facial  artery  or  arteries  being  promptly  secured.  The 
muscles  are  detached  to  a  great  extent  by  using  the  blunt  raspatory. 
The  genio-hyo-glossus,  however,  must  be  cut  from  the  back  of  the 
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symphysis,  and  when  this  is  done  the  tongue  must  be  brought  out  by 
a  strong  loop,  lest  it  fall  back  against  the  glottis.  As  the  surgeon  pro- 
ceeds to  denude  the  angle  and  ramus,  he  keeps  his  knife  or  raspatory 
close  to  the  bone,  lest  he  injure  the  internal  maxillary  artery  ;  its 
inferior  dental  branch,  with  the  vein  and  nerve,  must  be  cut  just  as 
they  enter  the  substance  of  the  bone.  The  mucous  membrane  and 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  (mylo-hyoid)  and  the  sub-maxillary  and  sub- 
lingual glands  are  detached  early  in  the  operation,  and  the  ramus  is 
at  last  held  merely  by  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  and  the  insertions  of 
the  temporal  and  external  pterygoid  (  these  are  easily  severed,  the 
coronoid  process  being  perhaps  snipped  off  with  much  of  the  temporal 
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Necrosis  of  more  or  less  of  the  bone  is  generally  the  result  of  acute 
infiammation,  which  may  be  caused  by  a  bad  tooth,  or  may  occur  in 
the  weakness  left  after  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  The  necrosis  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  lower  jaw  abounds  in  compact  tissue,  inflammatory- 
effusion  quickly  choking  the  vessels  in  the  Haversian  canals. 

The  tcmporo-mailllary  joint  belongs  in  man  to  the  division 
arthrodia ;  in  some  animals,  as  the  badger,  it  is  a  perfect  hinge. 
Entering  into  its  formation  are  that  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  which 
is  in  front  of  the  Glaserian  fissure,  the  eminentia  articularis,  and 
the  condyle.  Each  surface  is  covered  with  articular  cartilage,  but 
interposed  between  the  upper  aud  lower  planes  of  the  joint  is  a 
sinuous  layer  of  intcr-articular  fibro-cartilage,  which,  receiving  some 
of  the  insertion  of  the  external  pterygoid,  closely  fallows  all  the 
movements  of  the  condyle.  The  external  lateral  and  the  capsular 
ligaments  are  also  attached  to  the  fibro-cartilage.  The  external 
lateral  ligament,  a  strong  and  short  band,  descends  from  the  tubercle 
at  the  root  of  the  zygoma  to  the  neck  of  the  condyle,  being  attached 
also  to  the  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage,  as  just  noted.  The  internal 
lateral  ligament  is  a  long  and  unimportant  band  between  the  spine  of 
the  sphenoid  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  inferior  dental  foramen.  The 
internal  maxillary  artery  and  the  inferior  dental  vessels  and  nerve 
pass  between  it  and  the  jaw.  As  Tillaux  remarks,  the  external  lateral 
ligament  of  one  side  is  the  internal  lateral  ligament  for  the  other. 
The  stylo-maxillary  ligament  is  but  a  piece  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  ; 
it  separates  the  parotid  and  sub-maxillary  glands.  The  capsular 
ligament,  a  loose  and  unimportant  sac,  is  attached  around  the  glenoid 
cavity  and  the  neck  of  the  condyle. 

There  are  t-wo  synovial  membranes,  one  between  the  temporal  bone 
and  the  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  other  between  it  and  the  condyle. 
They  may  communicate  by  a  gap  in  the  middle  of  the  cartilage. 

Supply. --^\\e.  arteries  are  branches  of  the  masseteric,  and  of  the 
vessels  in  the  neighbouring  parotid  gland.  The  nerves  come  from  the 
masseteric  and  the  auriculo- temp  oral  of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth. 

Movements.— T\\e  jaw  is  depressed  by  the  platysma,  mvlo-t.'i'sA, 
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and  also  by  the  external  pterygoid. 

temporal  and  internal  pterygoid  ; 

advanced     by     the 

pterygoids  and  the 
superficial  part  of  the 


gento-hyoid,  geoio-hyo- 
It  is  elevated  by  the 


traded  by  the  deep 
part  of  that  muscle 
and  the  temporal 
The  pterygoids  im- 
part the  lateral  move- 

Relations  of  the 
articulation  exter- 
nallyare  skin,  fascia:, 
and  some  of  the  pa- 
rotid gland,  but  the 
movements  of  the 
condyle  are  readily 
followed  from  the  ex- 
terior. Behind  are  the  external  auditory  meatus,  some  of  the  parotid 
gland,  and  the  externa!  carotid  and  its  terminal  divisions.  Close  above 
and  behind  are  the  tympanum  and  the  internal  ear. 

Permanent  closure  of  the  jaws  may  demand  Teseotlon  or  t&a 
condTle  ;  this  is  accomplished  by  making  an  incision  along  the  lower 
border  of  the  zygoma,  beginning  over  and  through  the  posterior 
border  of  the  raasseter,  and  continuing  it  back  to  the  tragus.  The 
raspatory  then  thrusts  down  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  part 
of  the  parotid  gland,  and  other  tissues  which  hide  the  condyle  ;  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  is  then  cut  with  a  fine  saw  and  drawn  out  with 
some  of  the  insertion  of  the  external  pterygoid,  and  perhaps  with  the 
inter-articular  fibro-cartilage. 
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The  oommon  carotid  artsrT  springs  on  the  right  side  from  the 
division  of  the  innominate,  but  on  the  left  side  it  ascends  from  the 
transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Up  to  the  level  of  the  stern o-clavicular  joint  the  left  artery  has 
exceptional  relations,  but  from  this  point  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  where  the  common  carotids  divide,  the  relations  are 
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The   ttaOFBOlo   portton   of   the   left   carotlil   springs   from   the 
transverse  aorta,  between  the  innominate   artery  and  the  left  sub- 
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ctavian,  and  ascends  obliquely  behind  the  manubrium  to  the  clavicular 

To  mark  out  the  root  of  the  artery. — As  the  transverse  sternal  ridge 
corresponds  to  the  lower  part  of  the  transverse  aorta  (p.  179),  a  line 
drawn  across  the  manubrium  at  about  a  thumb's  breadth  above  that 
ridge  marks  the  upper  border  of  the  arch.  The  innominate  arteiy 
springs  from  the  middle  of  that  line  ;  the  left  carotid,  therefore,  comes 
from  a  litdc  to  the  left  of  the  middle  of  the  line,  and  mounts  to  the 
inner  end  of  the  clavicle. 

To  mark  the  course  of  the  common  carotid  artery  in  the  neck,  the 
shoulders  should  be  raised  and  the  head  thrown  back,  the  face  being 
slightly  turned  to  the  opposite  side.  A  line  is  then  drawn  from  the 
ste mo-clavicular  articulation  to  the  interval  between  the  condyle  of 
the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process.  This  line,  up  to  the  level  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  corresponds  to 
above  that  to  the  externa!  carotid. 

The  groove  in  the  side  of  the  neck  running  along  the 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  is  the  surgeon's  guide  to  the  artery.  The 
higher  that  the  vessel  mounts  in  the  neck,  the  more  superficia]  it  be- 
comes, because  the  stemo-mastoid  passes  backwards  from  it,  whilst 
the  stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid  have  left  it  upon  the  inner  side.  There- 
fore the  surgeon,  who  is  free  to  choose,  prefers  to  tie  it  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  tliat  is,  above  the  omo-hyoid,  which  crosses  at  the 
level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

Remembering  that  all  the  large  veins  incline  towards  the  right  side 
of  the  median  line — the  right  side  of  the  heart  being  the  venous  side 
— the  left  internal  jugular  vein  in  its  descent  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  gradually  gets  to  the  front  of  the  common  carotid,  whilst  the 
right  vein  slopes  away  from  the  outer  side  of  its  artery,  to  descend  in 
front  of  the  right  subclavian  artery. 

Rule. — Above  the  level  of  the  diaphragm  the  large  veins  are  upon  a 
plane  anterior  to  the  arteries  ;  below  that  level  they  are  on  a  posterior 
plane,  with  one  exception  {p.  356). 

The  carotid  artery  may  be  compressed  with  the  employment  of 
a  slight  force  against  the  n-ansverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical 
vertebra — the  oarotld  tnberole.  This  may  readily  be  made  out  a 
little  below  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  in  the  situation  of 
the  carotid  sheath,  that  is  beneath  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid. 

The  level  of  t&e  flfth  cervical  vertebra  is  an  important  station 
in  the  anatomy  of  the  neck  :  it  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  the  site 
at  which  the  omo-hyoid  crosses  the  carotid  sheath,  and  to  the  position  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage — thus  marking  the  ending  of  the  larynx  and  the 
beginning  of  the  trachea,  the  ending  of  the  pharynx  and  the  beginning 
of  the  cesophagus.  At  that  level  also  the  inferior  thyroid  artery 
inwards  brfiind  the  sheath  of  the  carotid,  whilst  the  sympathetic  catd. 
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descending  in  from  of  that  branch,  distinguishes  the  spot  with  its  middle 
cervical  or  thyroid  ganglion. 

The  oarotia  abeUb  contains,  in  addition  to  the  common  and  the 
internal  and  carotid  artery,  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  pneumo- 
gastric  aerve,  the  \'eiii  being  to  the  outer  aide  of  the  artery,  and  the 
nerve  between  and  behind  theni.  These  three  structures  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  delicate  fibrous  partitions.  The  sheath  receives  a 
considerable  accession  from  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 

The  surgeon  in  seeking  the  artery  should  open  the  sheath  upon  the 
inner,  the  arterial  side,  so  as  that  the  vein  may  not  be  in  the  way  of 
his  needle. 

IrreBiilBTiaea.— The  right  common  carotid  artery  may  come  from 
a  high  or  low  division  of  the  innominate,  or  as  a  separate  branch  from 
the  aortic  arch.  The  two  carotids  may  spring  by  a  common  trunk  ; 
or  the  left  may  come  from  the  innominate,  or  from  a  left  innominate 
arterj'.  The  common  carotid  may  divide  as  low  as  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage, or  may  be  continued  as  far  as  the  hyoid  bone.  Sometimes  the 
common  carotid  gives  off  the  superior  thyroid  branch. 

Kelatloaa  of  ttie  common  oarotia  In  t&e  nook. — In  front  are 
the  skin,  platysma,  and  fascia:  ;  the  stemo -mastoid,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid  ;  the  omo-hyoid,  which  crosses  at  the 
level  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  ;  the  stemo- mastoid  branch  of  the 
superior  thyroid  artery,  and  the  descendens  noni  lying  upon  the 
sheath,  as  shown  on  page  37  ;  the  anterior  jugular  vein,  and  the 
superior  and  middle  thyroid  veins  running  into  the  inlertial  jugular. 

Behind  are  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae,  covered  by  the  longus  colli 
and  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  major.  Additional  posterior  relations 
are  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  winding  upwards  and  inwards  (p.  233) 
from  the  subclavian ;  the  sympathetic  cord,  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal 

Internally  are  the  trachea  and  larynx,  with  a  lobe  of  the  thyroid 
body  and  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  passing  to  it  ;  the  ossophagus  and 
pharynx,  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  ascending  between  the 
trachea  and  cesophagus.  Externally  are  the  vagus  and  the  internal 
jugular  vein. 

In  tbe  thora,*.— As  the  second  part  of  the  arch  passes  more  from 
before  backwards  than  from  right  to  left,  and  as  the  left  carotid  is 
given  off  after  the  innominate  and  before  the  left  subclavian,  it  neces- 
sarily has  the  innominate  a  good  deal  in  front  of  it  and  the  subclavian 
behind. 

Additional  anterior  relations  are  the  origins  of  the  stemo- hyoid  and 
stemo-thyroid  muscles  ;  the  left  innominate  vein,  running  obliquely 
across  to  join  in  the  formation  of  the  superior  cava  ;  and  the  remains 
of  the  thymus  gland,  which,  in  the  child,  is  a  very  important  relation 
so  far  as  regards  bulk  {v.  p.  155). 

PosCeriorly  are  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  and  thoracic  duct. 
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To  Ike  right  is  the  innominate  artery,  and,  slightly,  the  trachea; 
and  lo  the  left  is  the  left  subclavian  artery  and  the  vagus,  which  in  the 
neck  descended  along  the  outer  side  of  the  carotid. 

Anearyam  artba  cammon  carotid  is  likely  to  occur  just  below 
its  bifurcation.  The  pulsating  tumour  might  be  close  by  the  side  of, 
and  be  mistaken  for,  an  enlarged  lobe  of  the  thyroid ;  but  there  is  this 
manifest  distinction  between  the  two:  a  thyroid  tumour  moves  with  the 
larynx  during  deglutition,  whereas  the  aneurysmal  tiunour  does  not. 
The  pressure  effects  of  the  aneurysm  maybe;  upon  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  causing  headache,  duskiness  of  the  face,  and  ccdema  ;  upon  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve,  causing  cough;  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
giving  rise  to  hoarseness,  laryngeal  spasm,  or  to  paralysis  of  a  vocal 
cord  ;  upon  the  sympathetic  cord,  with  the  production  of  dilatation, 
and,  afterwards,  of  contraction  of  the  pupil. 

Klratlon  of  the  oommon  oaroUd. — The  subject  lies  supine,  with 
a  block  beneath  the  shoulders,  so  that  as  the  head  is  thrown  back,  and 
the  face  is  turned  to  the  opposite  side,  there  may  be  more  room,  and 
also  that  the  sterna- mastoid  and  the  other  tissues  at  the  front  of  the 
neck  may  be  made  tense. 

The  surgeon  then  feels  for  the  anterior  border  of  the  stcmo-masloid 
and  for  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages.  With  his  finger  on  the  cri- 
coid he  knows  where  the  omo-hyoiii  crosses  the  sheath. 

To  tie  the  artery  above  the  omo-hyoid,  a  3-in.,  or  in  a  fat  subject  a 
4-in.,  incision  is  made  along  the  front  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  from  the 
level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  or  even  from  just 
below  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  dividing  skin,  superficial  fascia,  platysma, 
and  deep  fascia.  The  head  is  then  raised,  so  that  the  cord-like  edge 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  may  be  slackened  and  drawn  outwards.  In  ap- 
proaching the  sheath  abranch  to  the  stemo-mastoid  from  the  superior 
thyroid  will  be  divided.  The  descendens  noni  may  be  seen  and  turned 
aside,  and  the  omo-hyoid  maybe  pulled  downwards.  The  veins  cross- 
ing the  sheath  are  drawn  upwards  or  downwards,  and  the  sheath  is 
opened  on  the  inner  side. 

The  aneurysm-needle  is  passed  close  to  the  artery,  from  without 
inwards,  extreme  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  or  to  include  the  vagus  in  the  ligature. 

If  ligation  be  required  for  aneurysm  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
common  carotid,  the  surgeon  must  seek  the  vessel  ieloit'  the  omo-hyma 
where,  unfortunately,  it  is  much  more  deeply  placed.  He  makes  an 
incision  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  stenio-mastoid  from  the 
cricoid  cartilage  to  the  stem o- clavicular  joint.  The  head  having  been 
brought  forwards,  the  stemo-mastoid  is  drawn  outwards  and  the  omo- 
hyoid upwards,  the  stemo-hy6ici  and  thyioid  being  drawn  inwards. 
The  anterior  jugular  vein  may  need  attention.  If  the  operation 
be  performed  upon  the  left  side,  and  low  down,  the  internal  jugular 
vein  may  be  found  bulging  over,  or  even  lying  upon  the   artenj-     K 
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there  is  much  difficulty  in  reaching  the  vessel  the  sternal  origin  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  should  be  divided  and  turned  outwards. 

The  collateral  drculation  would  be  carried  on  by  the  empty 
branches  of  the  external  and  internal  carotids.  Of  the  external  the 
following  would  prove  useful :  the  superior  thyroid  with  its  fellow, 
and  with  the  inferior  thyroid  ;  branches  of  the  lingual,  facial,  super- 
ficial temporal,  and  occipital,  with  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  side  ; 
and  the  occipital,  with  the  profunda  cervicis  and  the  vertebral.  The 
internal  carotid  would  take  in  blood,  by  its  anastomosis  in  the  circle 
of  Willis,  from  its  fellow,  and  from  the  vertebral. 

The  estemal  carotia  Js  destined,  as  its  name  implies,  for  the 
external  parts  of  the  head  ;  therefore,  in  its  ascent,  its  lies  superficial 
to  the  internal  carotid,  which  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  common 
trunk.  For  convenience,  in  giving  ofi"  the  superior  thyroid,  lingual, 
and  facial  branches,  the  external  carotid  bends  fonvards  from  its 
origin,  and  thus  it  is  at  first  superficial  and  anterior  to  the  internal 
carotid  ;  but,  inclining  backwards  again,  it  ultimately  lies  superficial 
to  the  internal  trunk,  and  in  the  same  line  with  it.  Ascending  into 
the  parotid  gland,  it  ends  by  dividing  into  the  superficial  lemporal 
and  internal  maxillary. 

Its  course  is  marked  by  that  part  of  the  line,  given  on  page  23 
for  the  common  carotid,  which  extends  from  the  level  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  fossa  behind  the  condyle  of  the 

BelatlDiiB. — Superficial  to  it  are  skin,  platysma,  and  fasciffi  ;  the 
digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve ;  and 
the  lingual  and  facial  tributaries  of  the  Internal  jugular  vein.  In  the 
parotid  gland  It  is  crossed  by  the  facial  nerve,  and  in  a  muscular 
subject  its  lower  part  Is  considerably  overlapped  by  the  stemo- 
mastold.  The  Ijeginning  of  the  external  jugular  vein  is  also  super- 
ficial. 

ISeneafk  it  are  the  internal  carotid  and  the  intervening  stylo-glossus 
and  stylo- pharyngeus,  and  the  gloss o-pharyngeal  nerve  ;  and,  lying 
more  deeply  than  the  internal  carotid,  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

Exiertudly  are  the  anterior  border  of  the  ste  mo- mast  old  and  the 
commencement  of  the  internal  carotid ;  and  internally  are  the 
pharynx  and  hyoid  bone,  and,  just  before  its  termination,  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw. 

Uiatlon  of  the  external  earotld.—The  patient  is  arranged  as 
for  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  {p.  25),  and  an  incision  is  made 
In  the  line  of  the  artery,  from  just  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the 
level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  superficial  fascia  and  platysma 
having  been  traversed,  the  deep  fascia  is  divided  on  a  director ;  then 
the  digastric,  or  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  some  veins  are  seen 
crossing  obliquely.  The  stemo*mastoid  must  be  pulled  outwards,  the 
head  having  been  raised,  and  the  digastric  must  be  drawn  upwards. 
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The  veins  must  be  gently  drawn  upwards  or  downwards,  but  if  any 
of  them  be  absolutely  in  the  way  they  must  be  tied  in  twa  places 
and  cut  llie  artery  is  then  denuded,  and  the  needle  is  passed  from 
without  inwards,  so  that  there  may  be  no  risk  of  wounding  the  sheath 
of  (he  internal  carotid  and  jugular  vein. 

If  it  be  only  the  lowest  part  of  the  arteiy  which  is  exposed,  the 
surgeon  must  be  careful  not  to  tie  the  internal  in  mistake,  for  the  two 
vessels  lie  side  by  side.     If  he  can  see  them  both,  he  remembers  that 


the  external  is  anterior  and  becomes  superficial  to  the  internal ; 
one  of  them  gives  offbranches  ;  it  is,  of  course,  the  external.  If  the 
hypoglossal  nerve  be  seen  touching  one  of  the  trunks  it  must  be  the 
external  carotid,  for,  at  the  level  at  which  the  nerve  crosses,  the  internal 
is  too  deeply  placed  for  the  nerve  to  touch  it.  Lastly,  the  surgeon 
should  see  that  compression  of  the  artery,  which  he  taltes  to  be  the 
external  carotid,  arrests  the  temporal  pulse. 

If  he  seek  the  arterj'  above  the  crossing  of  llie  digastric,  he  must 
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begin  bU  incision  in  front  of  the  tragus,  and  keep  away  from  the « 
parotid  gland,  and  avoid  the  branches  of  the  facial  nen^e. 

Cot  I aleral  circulation  is  established  by  the  empty  branches  bring- 
ing in  arterial  blood  as  follows  :  the  superior  thyroid,  lingual,  bdal,  . 
tuperficial  temporal,  and  occipital  from  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  j 
•ide  [  ihe  superior  thyroid  from  the  inferior  thyroid  of  iis  own  side  ; 
the  facial  by  its  anastomosis  with  the  ophthalmic  at  the  ini 
comer  of  the  orbit  ;  the  superficial  temporal  by  its  an 
with  the  supra-orbital  of  the  ophthalmic  ;  and  the  occipital  with  the 
profunda  cervicis  of  the  superior  intercostal,  and  also  with  the 
vertebral 

Branciies. — The  si^erlor  thyroid  is  given  off  in  the  superior 
carotid  triangle  (p.  lo),  being  covered  by  sldn,  superficial  fascia, 
platysma,  and  deep  fiiscia.  It  runs  upwards  for  a  IJIlle,  and  then 
downwards  and  forwards,  under  the  omohyoid,  siemo-hyoid,  and 
slerno* thyroid,  (o  enter  the  thyroid  body,  where  it  anastomoses  with 
its  fellow  and  wiih  the  inferior  thyroid.  It  sends  a  twig  across  the 
middle  line  below  the  hyojd  bone,  which  anastomoses  with  its  fellow, 
and  a  btancb,  which  descends  obliquely  over  the  sheath  of  the  com- 
mon carotid,  to  supply  the  stemo-mastoid,  which  is  probably  severed 
in  ligation  of  that  artery.  The  superior  laryngeal  branch  runs  with 
the  nerve  of  that  name,  through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  for  the 
interior  of  tht  larynx.  The  crico-l/tyroid  branch  runs  across  the 
CI  icD'thyroid  membrane  to  join  its  fellow.  It  is  wounded  in  laryngo- 
tomy. 

The  llntnal  artery  is  given  off  opposite  the  great  comu  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  sometimes  coming  off  in  a  common  branch  with  the  facial ; 
it  reaches  the  tip  or  the  tongue  as  the  ranine.  In  its  course  it  not 
only  ascends,  but  passes  deeply,  running  out  of  the  superior  carotid" 
triangle  beneath  the  stylo-hyoid  and  digastric,  and  then  under  cover 
of  the  hyo-glossus,  where  it  rests  on  the  middle  constriclor  of  the 
pharynx.  It  soon  rests  upon  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  and  ultimately 
upon  the  lingualis,  being  then  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tongue,  by  the  side  of  the  frsenum.  Its  position  there  must  be  re- 
membered in  dividing  the  fr.«num,  for  if  the  scissors  be  clumsily 
directed  upwards  it  miiy  very  easily  be  cut.  The  ratline  vein  may 
be  seen  through  the  mucous  membrane  on  raising  the  tongue,  but  the 
artery,  which  is  more  deeply  placed,  cannot  be  made  out. 

The  lingual  sends  inwards  a  hyoid  twig  which  anastomoses  with 
its  fellow  above  the  hyoid  bone,  and  then  a  larger  branch— the 
dorsalis  lingua — which  ascends  under  the  hinder  part  of  the  hyo- 
gUissus  to  the  tongue,  sofl  palate,  and  tonsil.  It  anastomoses  with  its 
fellow  in  front  of  the  epiglottis.  The  sublingual  branch  comes  oft 
just  after  the  lingual  has  passed  beyond  the  hyo-glossus.  It  supplies 
the  sublingual  gland  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 

UfKtlon  o(  the  liDsnal  artery  may  be  perfonnedin  the  superior 
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iaDgle,  bul,  as  its  course  and  position  are  there  subject  to 
,  it  is  better  to  seek  it  at  a  spot  where  it  is  sure  to  lie,  and  in 
the  depths  of  an  area  with  very  definite  boundaries  : — The  head  being 
thrown  back,  and  the  face  turned  to  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  get 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  out  of  the  way,  a  curved  incision  is  made  from 
behind  the  symphysis  to  just  in  front  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  reaching 
the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  hyoid  bone,  through  skin,  superficial  fascia, 
and  platysma.  The  deep  fascia  is  then  incised  ;  a  large  superBcial  vein 
or  two  may  need  to  be  tied  and  cuL  The  lower  border  of  the  sub- 
maxillary gland,  which  is  then  seen,  must  be  detached  with  a  director 
and  turned  up  out  of  the  way.  Then  a  ■very  small  triangle  is  made 
out  which  is  bounded  above  by  the  hypo-glossal  nerve,  behind  by  the 
pearly  tendon  of  the  digastric,  and  in  front  by  the  posterior  border  of 
the  mylo-hyoid.  The  hyo-glossus  forms  the  floor  of  this  triangle. 
Possibly  the  digastric  tendon  may  have  to  be  drawn  down,  the  better 


)  expose  the  depths  of  the  triangli 


Then,  with  the  director,  the 


hyo-glossus  is  scratched  through   close   to   the  hyoid  bone,  and  the 
artery  is  laid  bare,  resting  upon  the  middle  constrictor. 

The  fkelBl  artery,  given  off  in  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  has  to 
turn  over  the  maxilla  in  its  course  to  the  inner  comer  of  the  orbit, 
where,  as  the  angular  artery,  it  anastomoses  with  the  nasa!  branch 
of  the  ophthalmic — itself  a  branch  of  the  internal  carotid  trunk. 
Winding  out  of  the  superior  carotid  triangle  beneath  the  digastric  and 
stylo-hyoid  muscles,  it  enters  the  sit b- maxillary  triangle,  embedding 
itself  in  the  sub-maxillary  gland.  It  then  turns  up  over  the  maxilla,  at 
the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  masseter.  It  courses  beneath  the 
platysma  and  the  zygomatici,  and  rests  upon  the  buccinator  and  the 
elevators  of  the  upper  lip.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  facial  vein,  which 
is  thin-walled,  and  does  not  take  the  tortuous  course  of  the  artery.  The 
vein  is  posterior  to  the  artery  and  passes  superficially  to  the  salivary 

Below  the  j«w  the  faciul  aiiery  giiesoifan  asceniliiij;  palaltiKi^rA. 
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a  tonsillar  branch,  which,  mounting  by  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle, 
send  twigs  through  the  superior  constrictor  to  the  tonsil.  The  sub- 
maxillary branches  of  the  facial  supply  the  salivary  gland,  and  the 
submental  runs  forward  on  the  mylo-hyoid  and  supplies  the  chin  and 
the  lip,  anastomosing  with  its  fellow. 

Above  tbe  jaw  the  branches  are  :  inferior  labial  and  inferior 
coronary^  the  latter  lying  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
orbicularis,  as  does  also  the  superior  coronary.  These  three  branches 
anastomose  with  their  fellows  across  the  middle  line,  and  the  superior 
coronary  gives  a  branch  to  the  septum  of  the  nose.  The  lateral  nasal 
branches  also  anastomose  with  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  side  over 
the  ridge  of  the  nose,  and  the  angular^  as  already  mentioned,  joins 
the  nasal  of  the  ophthalmic.  The  angular  artery  is  upon  the  nasal  side 
of  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  facial  may  be  readily  compressed  or  tied 
as  it  passes  over  the  lower  jaw. 

The  occipital  artery  is  a  posterior  branch  of  the  external  carotid 
in  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  out  of  which  it  passes  under  the 
guidance  of  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  to  the  interval  between  the 
transverse  process  of  the  atlas  and  the  mastoid  process.  As  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  is  anterior  to  the  internal  carotid,  the  occipital  branch 
has  to  cross  the  internal  carotid  and  jugular  vein.  The  hypoglossal 
nerve  hooks  round  the  occipital  artery.  Arrived  at  the  bony  inter- 
space just  alluded  to,  the  occipital  artery  necessarily  lies  under  cover 
of  the  stemo-mastoid,  splenius  capitis,  and  trachelo-mastoid,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  origin  of  the  digastric.  It  grooves  the  temporal  bone,  and 
then  lies  on  the  superior  oblique  and  complexus,  and  ultimately  pierces 
the  cranial  origin  of  the  trapezius.  It  ramifies  in  the  scalp  as  high 
as  the  vertex,  anastomosing  with  its  fellow  and  with  the  posterior 
auricular  and  the  superficial  temporal  arteries.  At  the  back  of  the 
head  it  is  accompanied  by  the  great  occipital  nerve.  As  it  mounts 
towards  the  vertex  it  crosses  the  middle  of  a  line  between  the  occipital 
protuberance  and  the  external  auditory  meatus,  at  which  spot  it  can 
readily  be  compressed. 

Branches. — The  occipital  artery  gives  off  7nuscular  twigs  ;  an 
auricular  \yc20CiQ}oi  to  the  concha  ;  meningeal  twigs  through  the  posterior 
lacerated  foramen  ;  diXidiiki^ princeps  r^rz//«>,  which  descends  between 
the  complexus  and  semi-spinalis  colli  to  anastomose  with  the  vertebral 
and  with  the  profunda  cervicis  of  the  superior  intercostal  artery.  A 
more  superficial  branch  of  the  princeps  inns  beneath  the  border  of  the 
trapezius,  to  communicate  with  the  superficial  branch  of  the  transverse 
cervical. 

The  posterior  auricular  springs  from  the  carotid  above  the 
crossing  of  the  digastric,  and,  therefore,  is  not  in  the  superior  carotid 
triangle.  It  is  crossed  by  the  portio  dura,  and  mounts  under  cover 
of  the  parotid  gland  to  the  crevice  between  the  mastoid  process  and 
the  concha,  giving  twigs  to  the  scalp  and  to  the  pinna,  which  anasto- 
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mose  with  the  occipital  and  the  superficial  temporal.  Its  styio-niMtoid 
branch  enters  the  Fallopian  aqueduct  as  the  portio  dura  is  leaving  ii, 
and  anastomoses  with  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal. 
It  supplies  the  tympanum,  the  mastoid  cells,  and  the  three  semi- 
circular canals.  In  childhood  a  twig  of  this  artery  enters  into  an 
anastomotic  circle  with  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary 
upon  the  membrana. 

The  BscendlfK  ptaarynKeBl  is  a  slender  and  iiTegular  branch 
which  mounts  from  the  beginning  of  the  external  carotid,  between  the 
internal  carotid  and  the  pharynx,  to  the  base  of  the  skull.  It  gives 
pharyngeal,  tonsillar,  and  palatine  branches,  and  some  meningeal  twigs 
which  enter  the  skull  through  the  middle,  the  posterior  lacerated,  ot 
the  anterior  condylar  foramen. 

TTie  BoperBolftl  temporal  comes  from  the  bifurcation  of  the 
artery  in  the  parotid  gland  ;  it  ascends  over  the  zygoma,  and  soon 
divides,  upon  the  temporal  fascia,  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  trunk. 

The  anterior  division  anastomoses  with  the  supra-orbital  and 
frontal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic,  the  posterior  joining  with  its 
fellow  across  the  vertex,  and  with  the  posterior  auricular  and   occi- 

Branckes  of  the  superficial  temporal  r— The  transverse  facial 
emerges  from  the  parotid  gland  and  runs  forwards  over  the  masseter 
between  the  zygoma  and  the  duct  of  the  gland,  and  anastomoses  with 
the  infra-orbital  branch  of  the  internal  maxillaty,  and  with  the  facial. 

The  middle  temporal  dips  through  the  temporal  fascia  to  supply  the 
muscle  and  to  anastomose  with  deep  temporal  branches.  It  also 
sends  forwards  an  orbital  twig  between  the  layers  of  the  temporal  fascia 
which  may  anastomose  with  the  lachrymal  and  palpebral  blanches  of 
the  ophthalmic.    Auricular  branches  anastomose  with  others  upon  the 

Arterlotomy. — 'Bleeding'  is. sometimes  done  from  the  anterior 
division  of  the  artery,  instead  of  from  a  vein,  in  the  case  of  severe 
ophthalmia  or  meningitis.  For  arteriotomy  the  main  trunk  of  the 
superficial  temporal  should  not  be  selected,  as  it  lies  close  to  a  large 
tributary  of  the  external  jugular  vein  and  by  divisions  of  the  facial 
and  auriculo-temporal  nerves. 

The  anxsthelist  conveniently  feels  the  temporal  pulse  instead  of 
the  radial  during  an  operation.  When  there  is  an  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  capillaries  the  anterior  temporal  artery 
becomes  elongated  and  extremely  tortuous,  and  its  pulsations  are 

Hiemorrhagc  from  the  branches  of  the  superficial  temporal,  and  ol 
other  vessels  in  the  scalp,  is  often  extremely  troublesome  to  arrest,  as 
the  vessels  are  incorporated  with  the  siu-rounding  fibrous  tissue,  and, 
therefore,  unable  to  retract  and  contract  A  deep  suture  is  the  most 
certain  method  of  slopping  the  bleeding. 
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a  tonsillar  branch,  which,  mounting  by  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle, 
send  twigs  through  the  superior  constrictor  to  thetonsj!.  The  sub- 
maxillary  branches  of  the  facial  supply  the  salivary  gland,  and  the 
submental  runs  forward  on  the  mylo-hyoid  and  supplies  the  chin  and 
the  lip,  anastomosing  with  its  fellow. 

Above  the  Jbw  the  branches  are  :  inferior  labial  and  inferior 
coronary,  the  latter  lying  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
orbicularis,  as  does  also  the  superior  coronary.  These  three  branches 
atiastomose  with  their  fellows  across  the  middle  line,  and  the  superior 
coronary  gives  a  branch  to  the  sepluin  of  the  nose.  The  lateral  nasal 
branches  also  anastomose  with  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  side  over 
the  ridge  of  the  nose,  and  the  angular,  as  already  mentioned,  joins 
the  nasal  of  the  ophthalmic.  The  angular  artery  is  upon  the  nasal  side 
of  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  facial  may  be  readily  compressed  or  tied 
as  it  passes  over  the  lower  jaw. 

The  oocipltal  artery  is  a  posterior  branch  of  the  external  carotid 
in  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  out  of  which  it  passes  under  the 
guidance  of  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  to  the  interval  between  the 
transverse  process  of  the  atlas  and  the  mastoid  process.  As  the  ex- 
terna! carotid  is  anterior  to  the  internal  carotid,  the  occipital  branch 
has  to  cross  the  internal  carotid  and  jugular  vein.  The  hypoglossal 
nerve  hooks  round  the  occipital  artery.  Arrived  at  the  bony  inter- 
space just  alluded  to,  the  occipital  artery  necessarily  lies  under  cover 
of  the  stemo-mastoid,  splenitis  capitis,  and  trachelo -mastoid,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  origin  of  the  digastric.  It  grooves  the  temporal  bone,  and 
then  lies  on  the  superior  oblique  and  complexus,and  ultimately  pierces 
the  cranial  origin  of  the  trapezius.  It  ramifies  in  the  scalp  as  high 
as  the  vertex,  anastomosing  with  its  fellow  and  with  the  posterior 
auricular  and  the  superficial  temporal  arteries.  At  the  back  of  the 
head  it  is  accompanied  by  the  great  occipital  nerve.  As  it  mounts 
towards  the  vertex  it  crosses  the  middle  of  a  line  between  the  occipital 
protuberance  and  the  external  auditory  meatus,  at  which  spot  it  can 
readily  be  compressed. 

Branches. — The  occipital  artery  gives  off  muscular  twigs  ;  an 
auricular  branch  to  the  concha  ;  meningeal  twigs  through  the  posterior 
lacerated  foramen  ;  3.i\A  the  princess  irwMrtj,whIch  descends  between 
the  eomplexus  and  semi-spinalis  colli  to  anastomose  with  the  vertebral 
and  with  the  profunda  cervicis  of  the  superior  intercostal  artery.  A 
more  superficial  branch  of  the  princeps  nms  beneath  the  border  of  the 
trapezius,  to  communicate  with  the  superficial  branch  of  the  transverse 
cervical. 

The  posterior  ainrIoulH.r  springs  from  the  carotid  above  the 
crossing  of  the  digastric,  and,  therefore,  is  not  in  the  superior  carotid 
triangle.  It  is  crossed  by  the  portio  dura,  and  mounts  under  cover 
of  the  parotid  gland  to  the  crevice  between  the  mastoid  process  and 
pJ^^^concha,  giving  twigs  to  the  scalp  and  to  the  pinna,  which  anasto- 
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mosewith  the  occipital  and  the  superficial  temporal.  ItSBtylo-mMatold 
branch  enters  the  Fallopian  aqueduct  as  the  portio  dura  is  leaving  it, 
and  anastomoses  with  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal. 
It  supplies  the  tympanum,  the  mastoid  cells,  and  the  three  semi- 
circular canals.  In  childhood  a  twig  of  this  artery  enters  into  an 
anastomotic  circle  with  the  tjinpanic  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary 
upon  the  membrana. 

The  Bicendifg-  pbaryngreaJ  is  a  slender  and  irregular  branch 
which  mounts  from  the  beginning  of  the  external  carotid,  between  the 
internal  carotid  and  the  pharynx,  to  the  base  of  the  skull.  It  gives 
pharyngeal,  tonsillar,  and  palatine  branches,  and  some  we/u/jfee/ twigs 
which  enter  the  skull  through  ibe  middle,  the  posterior  lacerated,  of 
the  anterior  condylar  foramen. 

The  BuperflclBl  temporal  comes  from  the  bifurcation  of  the 
artery  in  the  parotid  gland  ;  it  ascends  over  the  zygoma,  and  soon 
divides,  upon  the  temporal  fascia,  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  trunk. 

The  anterior  diviiion  anastomoses  with  the  supra-orbital  and 
frontal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic,  the  posterior  joining  with  its 
fellow  across  the  vertex,  and  with  the  posterior  auricular  and  occi- 
pital arteries. 

Branches  oj  the  superficial  temporal : — The  transverse  facial 
emerges  from  the  parotid  gland  and  runs  forwards  over  the  masseler 
between  the  zygoma  and  the  dud  of  the  gland,  and  anastomoses  with 
the  infra-orbital  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary,  and  with  the  facial. 

The  nuddle  temporal  dips  through  the  temporal  fascia  to  supply  the 
muscle  and  to  anastomose  with  deep  temporal  branches.  It  also 
sends  forwards  an  orbital  twig  between  the  layers  of  the  temporal  fascia 
which  may  anastomose  with  the  lachrymal  and  palpebral  branches  of 
the  ophthalmic.    Auricular  branches  anastomose  with  others  upon  the 

Arterlotomj.—' Bleeding'  is. sometimes  done  from  the  anterior 
division  of  the  artery,  instead  of  from  a  vein,  in  the  case  of  severe 
ophthalmia  or  meningitis.  For  arteriotomy  the  main  trunk  of  the 
superficial  temporal  should  not  be  selected,  as  it  lies  close  to  a  large 
tributary  of  the  external  jugular  vein  and  by  divisions  of  the  facia! 
and  auriculo-temporal  nerves. 

The  anaesthetist  conveniently  feels  the  temporal  pulse  instead  of 
the  radial  during  an  operation.  When  there  is  an  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  capillaries  the  anterior  temporal  artery 
becomes  elongated  and  extremely  tortuous,  and  its  pulsations  are 

Hfemorrhage  from  the  branches  of  the  superficial  temporal,  and  ot 
other  vessels  in  the  scalp,  is  often  extremely  troublesome  to  arrest,  as 
the  vessels  are  incorporated  with  the  surrounding  fibrous  tissue,  and, 
therefore,  unable  to  retract  and  contract.  A  deep  suture  is  the  most, 
certain  method  of  stopping  the  bleeding. 
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The  internal  maxillary,  the  larger  terminal  division  ot  the  ex- 
ternal carotid,  hurries  inwards  and  forwards  from  the  parotid  gland, 
passing  between  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament, 
beneath  the  insertion  of  the  external  pterygoid.  This  constitutes  the 
first  part  of  its  course^  and  from  it  are  given  off  the  tympanic,  middle 
and  small  meningeal,  and  the  inferior  dental  branches. 

The  tympanic  branch  mounts  behind  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  to  the 
middle  ear,  which  it  enters  by  the  Glaserian  fissure.  It  forms  an  ana- 
stomotic circle  upon  the  membrane  with  the  stylo-Aastoid  branch  of 
the  posterior  auricular.  The  middle  menlnireal  enters  the  skull 
through  the  foramen  spinosum,  passing  between  the  heads  of  the 
auriculo- temporal  nerve  (p.  63).  It  then  divides.  Its  anterior 
trunk  runs  in  a  tunnel  or  groove  in  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone,  and  spreads  in  widely-reaching  branches  upon  the  convex 
surface  of  the  dura  mater,  and  in  grooves  upon  the  frontal  and 
parietal  bones.  The  posterior  division  winds  backwards  on  the 
squamous  and  parietal  bones,  to  end,  like  the  other,  in  the  supply  of 
the  dura  mater  and  the  cranium,  and  in  anastomosis  with  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side  and  other  meningeal  arteries.  The  middle 
meningeal  also  gives  a  petrosal  branch  through  the  hiatus  Fallopii, 
which  anastomoses  in  the  aqueduct  with  the  stylo-mastoid  artery, 
and  sends  branches  through  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  into 
the  orbit  and  the  temporal  fossa. 

The  small  meningeal  passes  into  the  skull  through  the  foramen 
ovale.  The  inferior  dental  enters  the  dental  canal,  and  divides 
opposite  the  first  bicuspid  into  a  mental  and  an  incisive  branch.  The 
former  emerges  by  the  mental  foramen,  and  anastomoses  with  the 
inferior  labial  and  submental  branches  of  the  facial,  whilst  the  other 
continues  in  the  lower  jaw,  supplying  the  canine  and  incisor  teeth, 
and  meeting  its  fellow  across  the  middle  line.  Before  entering  the 
maxilla  the  inferior  dental  gives  off  the  mylo-hyoid  branch,  which 
ramifies  on  the  cutaneous  surface  o/the  mylo-hyoid  muscle. 

The  second  part  of  the  artery  lies  in  the  triangle  formed  by  the  two 
pteiygoids  and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  ;  it  gives  off  deep  temporal, 
pterygoid,  masseteric,  and  buccal  branches.  The  anterior  and  pos- 
terior deep  tetnporals  ascend  beneath  the  temporal  muscle,  and  ana- 
stomose with  the  superficial  and  middle  temporal  arteries,  and  with 
branches  which  enter  the  fossa  from  the  middle  meningeal  and 
ophthalmic  arteries.  As  the  masseteric  twig  runs  outwards  through 
the  sigmoid  notch  it  supplies  the  maxillary  joint.  It  anastomoses  with 
the  facial  and  the  transverse  facial  arteries.  The  buccal  branch  ana- 
stomoses upon  the  cheek  with  the  facial. 

The  third  part  of  the  artery  enters  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 
But  just  before  doing  so  it  gives  off  a  trunk  from  which  the  alveolar 
and  infra-orbital  arteries  arise.  TYi^  alveolar^  ox  posterior  dental,  dis- 
tributes branches  upon  the  tuberosity  of  the  maxilla  for  the  gums, 
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and  others  which  enter  the  hone  for  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth,  and 
for  the  antrum.  The  infra-orbital  passes  beneath  tiie  floor  of  the 
orbit,  and  emerges  from  the  foramen,  beneath  the  levator  labii  supe- 
rioris,  to  supply  the  tissues  in  the  neighbourhood  and  to  anastoiTiose 
with  the  facial.  Whilst  in  the  canal  it  sends  branches  up  into  the  orhit, 
and  others  down  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum — the  anterior 
dental^ax  the  front  teeth.  The  poaterlor  or  deacendliiK  palatine 
branch  leaves  the  spheno- maxillary  fossa  by  a  special  osseous  canal, 
and  turns  forwards  on  to  the  under  surface  of  the  hard  palate  through 
the  posterior  palatine  foramen,  which  is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  last 
molar  tooth.     It  supplies  the  hard  and  soft  palate  and  the  tonsil 

A  wound  of  this  vessel  may  cause  serious  trouble  in  the  operation 
for  cleft  palate,  and  if  pressure  fail  to  stop  the  bleeding  the  canal 
must  he  plugged  by  a  sharp  spigot  of  wood.  The  Vidian  and  the 
pterygo-palatirte  branches  run  back  to  the  pharynx  and  the  Eustachian 
tube  ;  the  former  may  also  send  a  twig  into  the  tympanum.  The  nasal 
or  spkeno-palatlne  branch  enters  the  superior  meatus,  giving  an  off- 
shoot to  the  septum  of  the  nose,  and  twigs  to  the  turbinated  bones. 

There  is  no  venous  trunk  con-esponding  to  the  external  carotid. 

The  Internal  carotid  artery  runs  straight  up  from  its  origin  at 
the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  base  of  the 
skull,  which  it  traverses  by  the  tortuous  canal  in  the  petrous  bone. 
It  then  turns  forwards  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  in  the  groove  upon  the 
side  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  and  upwards  on  the  inner  aspect  of 
the  anterior  clinoid  process.  Then,  having  pierced  the  dura  raatei* 
near  the  inner  end  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  it  divides  into  the  anterior 
I   and  middle  cerebral  arteries. 

^  KelatlonB  of  the  Internal  carotid  In  tbe  neek. — Superficially 
are  the  skin,  platysma,  and  fasciae,  the  anterior  border  of  the  stcnio- 
mastold,  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  stylo-hyoid, 
with  the  hypo-glossal  nerve  and  the  occipital  artery,  and  the  lingual 
and  facial  tributaries  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  ;  the  external 
carotid  and  the  stylo-glossus,  stylo-pharyngeus,  and  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve,  and,  as  the  artery  approaches  the  petrous  bone, 
the  parotid  gland. 

The  artery  rats  upon  the  transverse  processes  of  three  upper 
cervical  vertebrae  and  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  major  ;  the  superior 
laryngeal  branch  of  the  vagus  ;  and  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of 
the  sympathetic. 

To  Hi  inner  side  are  the  pharynx  and  tonsil,  and  the  ascending 
pharyngeal  artery.  I  have  known  of  a  case  in  ii'hich  the  stem  of  a 
clay  pipe,  driven  through  the  tonsil  and  the  pharyn.t,  caused  a  fatal 
laceration  of  the  internal  carotid,  and  1  have  heard  of  another  in  which 
an  aneurysm  of  the  artery,  which  pushed  the  tonsil  inwards,  was  in- 
cised under  the  belief  that  the  swelling  was  a  tonsillar  abscess. 
To  its  outer  side  are  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  vagus. 
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Its  course  in  the  neck  corresponds  to  that  given  for  the  external 
carotid  (p.  23),  but  in  that  the  external  carotid  is  for  the  supply  of 
the  exterior  of  the  head,  whilst  the  internal  carotid  is  for  the  brain 
and  the  orbit,  the  internal  carotid  lies  deeper  in  its  ascent. 

The  internal  carotid  takes  its  strange  tortuous  course  through  the 
petrous  bone  and  through  the  cavernous  sinus  in  order  that  the  rush 
of  blood  from  an  energetic  left  ventricle  into  the  delicate  cerebral 
capillaries  may  be  softened  down.  The  same  arrangement  also 
obtains  in  the  vertebral  arteries  in  their  sub-occipital  ascent. 

As  the  artery  passes  through  the  petrous  bone  it  lies  just  in  front 
of  the  middle  ear,  being  separated  from  it  by  merely  a  thin  osseous 
plate.  It  is  accompanied  by  ascending  filaments  of  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic. In  certain  morbid  conditions  its  pulsations  are  unpleasantly 
experienced  by  the  auditory  nerve. 

As  the  artery  winds  along  the  inner  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus, 
the  sixth  nerve  rests  on  its  outer  side.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of 
aneurysm  of  that  part  of  the  artery  the  external  rectus  may  be 
weakened  or  paralysed.  Sympathetic  filaments  surround  this  part  of 
the  artery. 

Branches, — A  small  tympanic  twig  comes  off  from  the  petrosal  part 
of  the  artery,  and  anastomoses  with  the  tympanic  branches  of  the 
internal  maxillary  and  posterior  auricular. 

'  The  opbtbalmlc,  anterior,  and  posterior  cerebral  divisions  of 
the  internal  carotid  are  described  on  pages  81  and  42. 

The  internal  jugular  vein  corresponds  to  the  internal  and  common 
carotids. 


THE  JUGULAR    VEINS  AND   THEIR   TRIBUTARIES 

Veins  of  Head  and  Neck 

The  veins  of  the  interior  of  the  head  and  of  the  neck,  like  those 
of  the  lung,  liver,  kidney,  uterus,  and  ovary,  have  no  valves. 

T^L^  facial  vein  begins  as  the  angular  at  the  inner  comer  of  the 
orbit,  where  it  has  an  important  communication  with  the  ophthalmic 
vein  ;  it  descends  obliquely  towards  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the 
masseter,  lying  behind  the  facial  artery,  and  taking  a  straighter 
course.  Below  the  jaw  it  is  joined  by  a  considerable  trunk  of  the  tem- 
pore-maxillary  vein  ;  it  continues  beneath  the  platysma  and  fasciae, 
and,  passing  across  the  external  and  internal  carotids,  ends  in  the 
internal  jugular.  It  brings  down  blood  from  the  large  median, y>-^;//^/, 
and  from  the  supra-orbital  veins,  and  from  many  tributaries  corre- 
sponding to  the  branches  of  the  facial  artery  ;  its  communications  with 
the  ophthalmic  vein  are  of  great  importance. 

The  temporal  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  superficial  and 
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middle  temporal  veins,  and,  in  the  parotid  region,  is  joined  by  ihe 
internal  maxillary  -vein,  which  is  bringing  blood  from  the  pterygoid, 
pa.latine,  and  deep  temporal  regions.  The  temporo-madllary  Tetm 
which  is  thus  fonned  takes  a  short  course  in  the  parotid  gland,  and 


e  of  the  jaw  gives  off  a  tributary  to  the  facial  vein  ;  being 
there  joined  by  the  posterior  auricular  vein,  it  forms  the  external 
jDKolw.  The  last-named  vein  descends  almost  verticjilly  beneath 
the  platysma  and  over  the  deep  fascia,  and,  having  passed  oIiUQivtM 
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over  the  stemo-masioid,  turns  down  behind  ihe  clavicular  origin  of 
that  muscle  to  empty  into  the  subclavian  vein.  N'ear  its  termination 
it  receives  the  transverse  cervical  (^sterior  sci^ular)  and  the  supra- 
scapular veins,  which  form  an  important  plexus  over  the  front  of  the 
third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  perhaps  also  the  anterior 
jugular  vein. 

The  course  of  the  external  jugular  ■vein  is  marked  by  a  line  from 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  back  of  the  clavicular  origin  of  the  stemo- 
mastaid.     Thus  it  runs  almost  parallel  with  the  fibres  of  the  platysma. 

The  (kiiUrlor  Jornlar  begins  by  the  confluence  of  some  submental 
veins  ;  descending  in  a  superficial  course  near  the  middle  line  of  the 
neck,  it  pierces  the  deep  fascia  just  above  the  manubrium,  and,  passing 
outwards  beneath  the  stemo-mastoid,  ends  in  the  external  jugular  or 
subclavian  vein.  In  tenotomy  of  the  clavicular  part  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  there  is  risk  of  wounding  the  anterior  jugular  (p.  4).  Short 
transverse  branches  connect  the  two  anterior  jugular  veins  across  the 
middle  line. 

The  InteriMl  Jnrnlsr  vetn  begins  just  below  the  posterior  lace- 
rated foramen  by  the  confluence  of  the  inferior  petrosal  and  lateral 
sinuses  (p.  39).  Thence  it  descends  by  the  outer  side  of  the  internal 
and  common  carotid  arteries  to  join  the  subclavian  vein  in  the  forma. 
lion  of  the  innominate  vein.  Its  relations  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
Che  internal  and  common  carotid  arteries. 

Lying  in  the  carotid  sheath,  the  vein  is  apt  to  overlap  the  common 
carotid  artery,  and  especially  so  upon  the  left  side  [p.  25)  ;  on  the 
right  the  end  of  the  vein  inclines  somewhat  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
artery.  The  end  of  the  vein  passes  in  front  of  the  subclavian  artery 
in  the  first  part  of  its  course. 

The  tributaries  of  the  internal  jugular  are  the  pharyngeal,  facial, 
lingual,  superior  and  middle  thyroid,  and  the  occipital. 

The  occipital  veins  begin  in  a  plexus  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and, 
running  with  the  occipital  artery,  end  in  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

Ont-ttarou. — The  man  who  draws  a  razor  across  his  throat  with 
suicidal  intent,  being  probably  right-handed,  gashes  the  left  side  If 
the  brunt  of  the  shock  is  received  by  the  thyroid  cartilage,  as  often 
happens,  no  serious  harm  may  ensue.  But  if  he  happen  to  hit  off  the 
thyro-hyoid  space  there  is  little  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  blade. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  skin,  platysma,  anterior  jugular  vein,  cutaneous 
nerves,  and  the  deep  fascia,  the  anterior  part  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
may  be  traversed,  and,  more  deeply,  the  external  carotid,  or  its  superior 
thyroid  or  lingual  branch,  and  the  corresponding  vein.  The  sterno- 
hyoid, omo-hyoid,  and  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle  and  membrane  and  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve,  might  also  be  cut,  and  possibly  the  incision 
might  pass  into  the  pharynx,  wounding  also  the  epiglottis. 

To  arrest  the  bleeding  is  the  first  treatment,  and  after  that  the  man 

St  be  propped  up  in   bed  with  his  head  brought  forw'ard.     Sutures 
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it  be  used  with  discretion,  and  for  the  most  part  only  at  the  ends 
of  the  gash,  as  to  close  the  wound  might  be  to  lock  dis chaises  beneath 
the  deep  fascia  and  to  have  them  guided  into  the  chest.  Still,  in  these 
da>'s  of  antiseptic  surgery,  so  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  suppuration 
that  the  edges  of  the  wound  may  in  appropriate  cases  be  sutured, 
especially  if  tracheotomy  have  been  resorted  to.  If  there  be  a  wound 
of  the  trachea  there  is  great  risk  of  emphysema  being  set  up  if  the 
skin-wound  is  closely  sutured.  Death  may  result  from  entrance  of 
air  into  the  veins.  As  deglutition  disturbs  the  muscles  and  tissues 
of  the  hyoid  region,  the  man  should  be  fed  by  a  soft  cesophageal  tube, 

KympliBtlQ  gland!  are  scattered  In  the  occipital  and  posterior 
auricular  regions.  They  are  often  enlarged  in  constitutional  syphilis,  in 
inflammation  of  the  scalp,  and  in  otorrheea.  Other  glands  are  found 
in  \he  parotid,  sygoHtaiic,  buccal,  and  suimaxillary  regions. 

The  arrangement  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  which  enter  the  respec- 
tive glands  usually  corresponds  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  veins. 

The  superficial  cervical  glands  are  grouped  along  the  external 
jugular  vein,  and  in  the  subclavian  triangle  they  receive  communica- 
tions from  axillary  glands,  and  tributaries  from  the  windpipe  and  gullet. 
They  may  be  enlarged  in  malignant  disease  of  the  breast,  and  also  of 
the  cesophagus  and  stomach. 

The  deep  cervical  glands  are  grouped  along  the  internal  jugular 
vein ;  they  receive  supplies  from  the  mouth,  pharynx,  tongue,  and 
larynx,  and  from  the  tissues  of  the  neck  generally.  They  are  in  free 
communication  with  the  axillary  and  thoracic  glands. 

The  course  taken  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  often  erratic  and 
peculiar  ;  those  coming  from  the  occipital  scalp,  for  instance,  may 
enter  glands  beneath  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-masloid,  and 
those  from  the  right  side  of  the  tongue  may  pass  to  the  glands  of  the 
left  side  of  the  neck. 


MEMBRANES  OF  BRAIN  AND    VENOUS  SINUSES 

The  dura  mater,  though  forming  the  internal  periosteum  of  the 
skullbones,  is  but  loosely  attached  to  them,  except  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sutures  and  foramina  ;  thus  it  is  often  separated  from  them  in  a 
considerable  area  by  hiemorrhage  from  the  middle  meningeal  artery, 
or  by  suppuration— the  result  of  a  blow  on  the  head.  It  is  firmly 
attached  ai  the  base  of  the  skull  and  at  the  margin  of  the  foramen 
magnum.  From  the  foramen  magnum  it  becomes  continuous  with  the 
dura  mater  of  the  spinal  cord.  Its  outer  surface  is  rough,  and  from 
it  small  veins  pass  into  the  dlplo^.  Itsinnersurface,  paved  with  endo- 
thelium, is  smooth,  and  bounds  the  subdural  space. 

Tubular  sheaths  of  the  dura  mater  emerge  with  the  cranial 
nerves,  and  blend  eventually  with  the  external  ^■dw.\e.'i-ta,    Xt  '^^ 
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neighbourhood  of  ihe  superior  longitudinal  sinus  the  dura  is  studded 
with  granular  elevations,  Pacchionian  glands,  which  are  villous  pro- 
cesses of  the  arachnoid.  They  have  been  mistaken  for  tubercular 
deposits. 

The  dura  is  continuous  with  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit  through 
the  sphenoidal  fissure  and  Ihe  optic  foramen,  and  with  the  pericranium 
through  the  sutures  and  foramina  generally.  And  thus  it  happens  in 
the  case  of  inflammation  in  the  orbit,  or  of  erysipelas  of  the  scalp,  that 
secondary  meningitis  occasionally  supervenes.  If  the  meningitis  im- 
plicate the  venous  sinuses,  coagulation  of  their  contents  results,  and 
pyemia  ensues. 

The  dura  lines  also  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  and  in  the  case 
of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  extending  across  the  petrous  bone, 
and  rupturing  the  mettibrana  tympani,  subarachnoid  fluid  may  escape 
from  Ihe  external  ear  in  such  quantities  as  to  saturate  the  pillow  ;  the 
lesion  is  not  necessarily  fatal,  however,  for  the  fluid  is  very  rapidly 
secreted. 

The  aTBcbnolS  forms  a  loose  and  delicate  investment  for  the  brain 
and  is  cotitinued  down  over  the  cord.  The  interval  between  it  and 
the  pia  mater  constitutes  the  subarachnoid  space,  which  is  very  roomy 
over  the  base  of  the  brain  between  the  optic  nerves  and  the  pons,  and 
again  between  the  cerebellum,  and  the  back  of  the  medulla.  By  a 
small  opening  in  the  pia  mater  in  the  latter  situation  the  subarachnoid 
space  communicates  with  the  interior  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  This 
opening  is  Ihe  fi/rnmen  of  Majendie,  and  by  it  the  serous  fluid  of  the 
subarachnoid  space  maintains  its  tidal  communication  with  that  of 
the  fourth,  third,  and  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  constituting  the  so- 
called  cerebro-spinal  circulation.  Tubercular  infianimation  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  is  apt  to  cause  obstruction  of  this  passage,  and,  as 
a  result,  dropsy  of  the  ventricles.  A  small  quantity  of  fluid  exists 
between  the  dura  and  arachnoid — in  i\\e  subdural  space — but  the  chief 
amount  of  the  cercbro-spinaL  fluid  is  in  the  subarachnoid  interval. 
This  fluid  differs  from  ordinary  serum  in  that  it  contains  no  albumen  ; 
it  sometimes  flows  in  very  large  quantities  from  the  ear  or  from  the 
nose  after  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 

A  doubled  cuff  of  arachnoid  accompanies  the  facial  nerve  into 
the  audiloiy  meatus,  but,  when  after  fracture  of  the  petrous  bone 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  escapes,  this  sheath  need  not  be  lacerated,  for 
the  escape  is  not  from  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  hut  from  the  sub- 
arachnoid space. 

The  sheath  around  the  optic  nerve  becomes  distended  when  a 
tubercular  deposit  or  a  tumour  is  exerting  pressure  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  and  in  such  cases  congestion  occurs  in  the  veins  of  the  optic  disc 
— an  evident  and  important  sign. 

The  pia  mater  is  a  delicate  fibrous  network  in  which  the  vessels 
break  up  before  entering  the  brain -substance.     It  dips  into  the  sulci, 
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and  turns  in  at  the  transverse  fissure  to  form  the  veium  interpositum 
and  the  choroid  plexuses.  It  adheres  closely  to  the  cerebral  cortex, 
whilst  the  arachnoid  passes  from  convolution  to  convolution  without 
dipping  into  the  sulci. 

Fall  anil  tentorium. —Sickle-shaped  processes  of  the  dura  dip 
between  the  hemispheres,  down  to  the  corpus  callosum,  and  also  be- 
tween the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  ;  and  a  horizontal  layer,  the  tentorium, 
forms  a  roofing  to  the  cerebelluin,  and  a  support  for  the  posterior  lobes 
of  the  cerebrum.  The  attachment  of  the  tentorium  may  be  marked  by 
a  line  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  to  the  external  auditory 

Venoiu  mlniueB  are  formed  by  a  splittiny  of  the  dura  ;  being  part 
of  the  vascular  system,  they  are  of  course  completely  lined  with  a  flat- 
tened endothelium.  They  receive  emissary  veins  from  the  skull,  as 
well  as  from  the  cerebrum  and  cerebelluin. 

The  superior  longilt/diiial  sinus  begins  at  the  crista  gall!  by  a  vein 
which  it  receives  from  the  nasal  fossa;  through  the  foramen  CKCum. 
The  sinus  grooves  the  middle  of  the  frontal  bone  and  the  adjacent 
edges  of  the  parietals,  and,  descending  on  the  occipital,  communicates 
with  the  lorcular  Herophili  and  turns,  for  the  most  part,  into  one  of  the 
lateral  sinuses.  Trephining  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sinus  may 
give  rise  to  serious  bleeding,  and  should  generally  be  avoided.  The 
vein  which  ascends  to  begin  the  sinus  is  in  communication  with  the 
vessels  of  the  nose  ;  thus  headache  which  is  due  to  over-fulness  of/he 
cerebral  vessels  may  be  relieved  by  epistaxis  or  by  leeching  the  nose. 
In  its  course  the  sinus  recei\-es  the  superior  cerebral  veins  and  a  peri- 
cranial communication  through  the  parietal  foramen. 

The  course  of  the  sinus  may  be  marked  by  a  line  beginning  at  the 
root  of  the  nose,  passing  up  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  backwards    . 
along  the  interparietal  suture,  and  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance. 

The  lateral  alniiaea  carry  the  blood  from  the  region  of  the  in- 
ternal occipital  protuberance  to  the  posterior  lacerated  foramen,  and 
so  into  the  beginning  of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  After  leaving 
the  occipital  bone  the  sinus  grooves  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the 
parietal,  and  then  the  mastoid  part  of  the  temporal.  As  a  rule,  the 
right  sinus  carries  away  the  contents  of  the  superior  longitudinal, 
whilst  the  left  empties  the  straight  sinus.  In  the  case  of  injury,  the 
sui^eon  will  be  loth  to  trephine  near  the  mastoid  process  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  disease  he  may  have  no  choice.  In  its  course  the  lateral 
sinus  receives  the  superior  petrosal  sinus,  and  at  its  termination  in  the 
jugular  vein  the  inferior  petrosal.  It  communicates  with  the  veins  of 
the  pencranium  by  the  mastoid  vein,  and  by  small  vessels  which  enter 
through  the  posterior  condylar  foramen.  The  short  mastoid  vein 
runs  from  the  posterior  auricular  vein  through  the  mastoid  bone. 
When,  in  the  case  of  meningitis,  leeches  are  applied  behind  the  ear, 
it   ij  by  this  vein  that  the   intracranial  circulation   is  rtUeM^-i--    'V^;.':. 
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All  these  veins  have  irregular  communications  with  Chose  of  the 
pericranium  and  dura  mater,  and,  being  by  their  nature  incapable  of 
contraction,  they  are  very  prone  to  carry  septic  matter  into  the  blood, 
in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  compound  fracture  of  the  skull.  By  means 
of  the  supra-orbital  and  neighbouring  branches,  the  facial  vein  is  in 
djreirt  communication  with  the  ophthalmic  vein,  and  so  with  the  caver- 
nous sinus.  Thus  may  be  explained  the  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses 
which  sometimes  follows  facial  erysipelas. 

SnlHBary  veim  are  the  short,  open  vessels  which  establish  a  de- 
finite communication  between  the  pericranial  veins  and  the  cerebral 
sinuses.  The  mastoid  emissary  is  a  large  link  between  the  posterior 
auricular  or  occipital  vein  and  the  lateral  sinus,  through  the  mastoid 
foramen.  The  application  of  leeches  behind  the  ear,  as  already 
remarked,  thus  distinctly  influences  the  intracranial  circulation. 

The/am'e/in/ emissary  passes  through  the  parietal  foramen,  between 
a  pericranial  vein  and  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  Ksm^  condylar 
emissary  runs  from  an  occipital  vein  through  the  posterior  condylar 
foramen  into  the  lateral  sinus,  and  a  short  vessel  ascends  from  the 
pterygoid  plexus  to  the  cavernous  sinus. 

These  emissary  veins  play  an  important  part  in  septic  wounds  of 
the  scalp,  rapidly  carrying  septic  material  into  the  intracranial  sinuses, 
and  determining  the  onset  of  pyceinia. 

The  obmHtki  rdm,  which  lie  in  the  sulci,  are  thin-walled  and 
valveless,  and  are  in  communication  with  each  other  across  the 
middle  hne  through  the  medium  of  the  sinuses.  The  superior  set  of 
them  open  from  behind  forwards  into  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus, 
the  lower  ones  end  in  the  cavernous,  petrosal,  and  lateral  sinuses. 

The  veins  of  the  corpus  siriaium  and  of  the  choroid  plexus  emerge 
from  the  velum  interpositum,  and,  under  the  name  of  Galetis  veins, 
enter  the  straight  sinus. 

The  oerebeiiar  velna  open  into  the  straight,  the  lateral,  and  the 
petrosal  sinuses. 

The  pressure  of  venous  blood  within  the  skull  is  equalised  by  the 
communication  between  the  two  cavernous  sinuses  by  means  of  the 
small  circular  sinus  around  the  pituitary  body ;  by  the  transverse  sinus 
which  runs  across  the  basilar  process  ;  by  the  communication  between 
the  lateral  sinuses  at  the  torcular,  and  by  the  thin-walled  veins  upon 
the  surface  of  the  brain  which,  destitute  of  valves,  lie  in  the  sulci  and 
communicate  freely  in  all  directions. 

The  arterle>  at  tlie  dnra  are  anterior  meningeal  from  the 
ethmoidal  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  others  from  the  internal  carotid  ; 
middle  meningeal  from  the  internal  maxillary,  entering  by  the  foramen 
spinosum,  the  small  meningeal  entering  by  the  foramen  ovale ;  and 
a  twig  or  two  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal,  through  the  middle 
lacerated  foramen.  Posterior  meningeal  come  from  the  vertebral  and 
from  the  occipital  through  the  posterior  lacerated  foramen,  and  ijetbs?^ 
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from  the  attending  ptnTyngeal,  Umxtgh  tbc  aatenor 
Riti). 

Ilic  xv/mj,  will)  Ibe  cxcepdoa  cf  the  pair  of  midd] 
whkh  cmcrffc  by  the  tbramen  tpiaosum  lo  join  tbe  auemal  n 
vein,  end  in  ihc  adjacent  mrbics. 

The  BM«la  n«Blsra^  «rtarr  ascends  for  a  sfaon  distance  in  tbe 
Bubatance  of  the  anterior  inferior  ai^le  of  tbe  parietal,  w>  that  (racinre 
of  that  pari  of  the  skuH  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  hzmotrbage  between 
ihc  bone  and  dura  malcr.  For  the  most  part,  tbe  vessel  is  wrapped  in 
ihc  durH,  mi  that  a  rent  of  tbe  membrane  tears  the  vessel  also,  in 
which  case  bleeding  is  also  external  to  the  dura.  The  looseness  of 
the  attitchincnl  of  the  membrane  lo  the  vault  of  the  skull  allows  the 
formation  of  an  enormous  blood-clot  outside  the  ilura,  the  brain  being 
thereby  gradually  compressed.  The  nature  of  the  compression  i 
readily  luitpcrtcd  :  thus,  it  is  over  tbc  motor  area  ;  the  symptoms  do 
not  follow  immedifllcly  on  the  accident,  as  they  would  if  the  comprcs- 
•lon  were  due  lo  depression  of  bone  '.  ihey  come  on  gradually  aAer  a 
few  days,  and  ihcrc  is  no  rise  of  temperature  such  as  would  be 
nil  sot  in  1 1^(1  with  the  compression  due  to  suppuration. 

llciiig  thus  enclosed  in  bone  and  in  the  dura,  there  is  little  chance 
of  >i[i()nt;iri<.'OLis  cessation  of  bleeding  when  the  artery  is  rent.  The 
hn^inorrtiiine  l>cing  over  the  motor  area,  the  progress  of  the  clot  can 

lin  prcdnely  noted.  Trephining  wili  be  indicated,  and  on  opening  the 
ukull,  if  leakajce  from  the  vessel  have  not  then  ceased,  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  finding  and  securing  the  torn  vessel  (Jacobson, 
'(liiy'x  Mospiiiil  Reports,' vol.  xliii.) 

'We.  BrterlB*  ofttielirBln  are  derived  from  the  internal  carotid  and 
lilt-  vciicliMl,  ihr  fiiriin^r  giving  off  the  anterior  and  middle  cerebral. 

Tlu:  wDtarlor  oorattrBl  enters  the  front  of  the  longitudinal  fissure, 
where  it  in  joined  with  its  fellow  by  the  short  anterior  communicating 
nrtory.  It  then  winds  on  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  cal- 
Itwum,  where  it  nnajitomoses  with  the  posterior  cerebral.  It  gi»-es  off 
brancticii  to  the  anlcrinr  perforated  space  (p.  53),  to  the  anterior  lobe, 
nnd  to  the  median  surfnre  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  mtddl*  oarabrki, '  (he  nricry  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,'  supplie: 
the  motor  urea  (p.  48),  Knicring  the  Sylvian  fissure,  it  gives  branches 
to  the  iiland  of  Koil,  thniiigh  ihc  anterior  perforated  space,  to  the 
corpus  itriiitum,  and  to  those  parts  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes 
ndjHcent  tn  the  (issuro  of  Rolando.  Thus,  when  the  main  artery  of 
ihc  IcR  side  (p.  49)  is  plugged,  there  is  right  hemiplegia  and  aphasia, 
nnd  when  ihc  right  vessel  is  plugged  there  is  left  hemiplegia.  When 
11  britnch  only  is  blocked  the  motor  pnmlysis  is  partial,  and,  perhaps, 
Wmpotsry,  A*  iho  Anuitomotic  branches  of  the  pia  maler  may  in  due 
tinw  rc|Vflii'  the  legion.  The  left  middle  ccrebrul  is  said  lo  be  more 
nften  pUiguvd  ihaii  the  right,  because,  it  is  argued,  n  >'egetation 
'    "^oiv  likely  iii  |viv>  with  the  blood-stream  into  il  than  into  that  of 
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the  right  5ide.  This  stalement,  however,  is  not  apparcnlly  borne  nut 
by  statistics  ]  probably  more  'left'  cases  are  reported,  because  of  the 
interesting  cUnical  feature — aphasia— being  present.  Acute  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  atheroma,  morbus  cordis,  granular  disease  of  the  kidney, 
syphilis,  and  injury  are  the  chief  causes  of  disturbance  of  arterial  cir- 
culation in  the  motor  area.  And  he  who  knows  himself  to  be  the  subject 
of  one  or  more  of  these  conditions  should  try  to  avoid  everything  likely 
to  put  a  strain  upon  his  arterial  system,  such  as  running  to  catch  a 
train,  straining  at  stool,  and  so  on. 

The  common  seat  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  occurs  from  the  good-sized  branches  which 
run  straight  up  from  the  beginning  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery  into 
the  lenticular  and  caudate  nuclei  ;  probably  it  is  the  directness  of  the 
course  of  these  branches  from  the  main  trunk  which  causes  them  to 
burst  under  the  shock  of  the  ventricular  contraction. 

'^'ixb  posterior  communicating  artery  passes  from  the  back  of  the 
internal  carotid  to  join  the  posterior  cerebral  Just  there,  also,  the 
carotid  gives  off  the  anlnior  choroid  twigs,  which,  entering  the  de- 
scending comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  supply  the  hippocampus  and  the 
choroid  plexus. 

The  posterior  oerebralB  come  off  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  basilar, 
and  wind  round  the  crura  to  supply  the  occipital  lobes,  anastomosing 
there  with  the  middle  and  anterior  cerebrals.  The  posterior  cerebral 
is  joined  by  the  posterior  communicating  from  the  internal  carotid  ;  it 
gives  offsets  to  the  optic  thalamus,  which  enter  by  the  posterior  per- 
forated space,  and  t\i^ posterior  choroid  twigs,  which  pass  beneath  the 
corpus  callosum  to  the  velum  interpositum. 

The  olrele  of  'Wlllia  is  an  arrangement  for  equalising  the  flow  of 
blood  between  the  internal  carotid  and  the  basilar,  and  between  these 
trunks  on  the  two  sides  of  the  middle  line.  Except  for  this  arrange- 
ment, ligature  of  the  common  carotid  would  probably  be  followed  by 
rapid  degeneration  of  the  brain.  The  vessels  forming  the  circle  are 
the  anterior  communicating,  anterior  cerebral,  internal  carotid,  posterior 
communicating,  posterior  cerebral,  and  basilar.  The  circular  arrange- 
ment does  not  always  suffice  for  carrying  on  the  supply  across  the 
middle  line,  for  sometimes,  as  a  direct  result  of  ligation  of  the  common 
carotid,  apoplexy  or  softening  occurs.  The  walls  of  the  cerebral 
arteries  are  so  thin  that  these  vessels  look  like  veins  ;  they  inosculate 
very  freely  in  the  pia  mater,  but  their  terminal  branches  do  not  ana- 
stomose. This  last  fact  accounts  for  the  complete  loss  of  function  of 
a  part  when  its  artery  becomes  plugged. 

Within  the  circle  are  the  lamina  cinerea,  optic  commissure,  in- 
ftindibulum  and  tuber  cinereum,  corpora  albicantia,  and  posterior 
perforated  space. 

The  cerebellum  derives  its  supply  from  the  posterior  inferior  cere- 
bellar cif  the  vertebral,  and  from  the  finterior  inferior  and  the  jiif.:rii>t 
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cerebellar  of  the  basilar.  The/a«j  is  supplied  by  small  transverse 
branches  of  the  basilar,  and  the  medulla  by  the  anterior  and  posterior 
spinal  of  the  vertebrals,  the  anterior  spinals  becoming  fused  in  their 
descent  into  a  slender  median  artery. 

The  Encephalon 

The  brain,  which  weighs  49}  oz.  in  ihe  male  and  44  oz.  in  the  female, 
is  surrounded  by  a  thin  film  of  subarachnoid  fluid,  so  that,  floating  on 
a  water-bed  as  it  were,  it  may  not  be  seriously  shaken  when  one  is 
running  or  jumping.  The  violence  may  be  so  great  as  to  fracture  the 
base  of  the  skull,  yet  the  layer  of  water  saves  the  brain  from  con- 
cussion, as  is  evinced  by  the  man  retaining  perfect  consciousness, 
though  he  may  die  shortly  after  from  other  effects  of  the  fractiue. 

There  are  many  other  natural  provisions  against  rough  inter- 
ference with  the  delicate  structure  of  the  brain,  such  as  the  'give  '  in 
the  joints  of  the  foot,  knee,  hip,  and  pelvis  ;  the  cun'ea  of  the  tibia, 
femur,  and  spinal  column  ;  the  fibro-cartilages  of  knee  and  spine;  the 
arrangement  of  cancellated  tissue  of  the  bones,  and  so  on.  But  some- 
times, and  especially  when  the  subject  is  taken  unawares,  and  so  is 
unable  to  arrange  his  muscles  andjoints  to  break  the  shock,  the  brain 
is  violently  shaken  in  its  bone-case,  and,  for  a  time,  thrown  out  of  work- 
ing order.  In  common  parlance,  the  man  is  'stunned' ;  the  surgical 
equivalent  for  the  condition  being  '  concussion.' 

The  shock  which  causes  concussion  is  apt  to  lacerate  a  meningeal 
or  cerebral  vessel,  the  hemorrhage  occurring  either  outside  or  inside 
of  the  dura  mater,  the  effect  being  compression  of  ihe  bratn,  a  much 
more  serious  condition  than  simple  concussion.  The  larger  the  vessel 
torn,  the  more  rapidly  would  the  symptoms  come  on, 

A  deep  loniltadlnBl  flaBnre  separates  the  two  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres and  lodges  the  falx  cerebri  ;  in  its  depths  may  be  seen  the 
fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum  crossing  the  middle  line. 

The  lower  limit  o/the  cerebrum  is  approximately  shown  by  drawing 
a  line  from  just  above  the  supra-orbital  ridge  to  the  external  auditory 

atus,  and  thence  up  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance. 

As  the  protuberance  marks  the  level  of  the  lateral  sinus  (p.  39)) 
and,  with  it,  the  attachment  of  the  tentorium,  the  cerebellum  is  neces- 
sarily below  the  hinder  part  of  this  line. 

T&e  outer  snrlkoe  of  tbe  Iiemlipliere  is  deeply  cut  by  the 
■nre  of  Sylvlna,  the  beginning  of  which  is  at  the  front  of  the  base  of 
the  brain  ;  it  lodges  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  and  the  middle 
cerebral  artery,  '  tbe  artery  of  cerebral  haemorrhage '  (p.  42),  winds 
into  iL  The  fissure  quickly  divides,  one  part  running  upwards  for 
inch  into  the  frontal  lobe,  the  other  extending  backwards  :  these  parts 
are  respectively  the  vertical  and  horizontal  limbs  of  the  fissure.  The 
horiiontal  limb  cuts  off  the  temporo -sphenoidal  lobe  below  from 
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frontal  and  parieial  above.  Within  the  beginning  of  the  fissure  is  the 
island  of  Reil,  The  posterior  border  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
is  lodged  in  the  fissure. 

The  fiiBore  of  Kolaodo  (central  fis.iure')  begins  above  near  the 
middle  of  the  longi- 
tudinal fissure,  and 
runs  downwards  and 
forwards,  almost  to 
the  spot  where  the 
Sylvian  fissure  bifur- 
cates. Il  separates 
the  frontal  from  the 
_.         parietal  lobe. 

"^  The  altnatloii  of 

tbe  fiasnre  of  Ro- 
lando on  the  verte^t 
of  the  skull  is  \  in. 
behind  the  middle  of 
a  line  passing  from 
the  root  of  the  cose 
tothe  occipital  protu- 
berance, from  which 
it  slopes  downwards  ' 
and  a  little  forwards. 

A  simpler  way  of  marking  it  on  the  shaven  scalp  is  to  draw  a  line 
with  an  aniline  pencil,  from  that  part  of  the  vertex  which  is  directly 
above  the  external  auditory  meatus,  to  the  depression  just  in  front  of 
the  piece  of  cartilage  (tragus)  anterior  to  the  meatus  ;  the  fissure  de- 
scends along  this  line  almost  to  the  level  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  {v.i.). 
The  line  thus  drawn  runs  almost  parallel  with  the  coronal  suture, 
being  about  \\  in.  behind  it  above,  and  i^  in.  behind  it  below.  But 
the  knowledge  of  the  relative  position  of  suture  and  fissure  is  of  no 
practical  use  to  the  surgeon,  for  the  suture  does  not  afford  him  a  land- 
mark when  about  to  remove  a  tumour  from  the  motor  area  ;  the  ani- 
line mark  upon  the  scalp  is,  however,  of  the  greatest  service.  Though, 
let  it  be  remembered,  the  fissure  of  Rolando  corresponds  only  to  the 
upper  part  of  that  mark. 

The  ascending  frontal  convolution  runs  for  the  width  of  the  finger 
in  front  of  this  line,  and  the  ascending  parietal  mounts  behind  it. 
From  the  front  of  the  former  convolution  it  is  easy  to  map  out  the  three 
horiiontal  frontal  convolutions. 

The  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  is  often  the  seat  of  abscess  secondary 
to  suppurative  otitis.  It  may  be  reached  by  the  trephine  applied  tivo 
inches  above  and  behind  the  external  auditory  meatus.  There  are 
more  complicated  ways  of  indicating  the  situation  of  this  spot,  but  1 
venture  to  say  that  they  are  not  more  precise. 
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In  operating,  the  trephine  must  not  be  applied  at  a  lowet  level,  lest 
the  lateral  sinus  be  opened  (p.  39). 

Tbe  iisBiira  of  StIvIbb  runs  backwards  and  upwards  between  the 
frontal  and  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes.  As  the  frontal  lobe  rests 
upon  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  the  fissure  must  start  from  just  below  the 
level  of  the  roof;  it  begins  about  \\  in.  behind  the  external  angular 
process  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  runs  to  the  parietal  eminence— not 
quite  to  its  centre,  for  that  is  occupied  by  the  supra-marginal  gyrus, 
which  takes  its  name  from  being  'above  the  end'  of  the  fissure. 
The  main  fissure  runs  for  about  J  in.  before  it  divides  into  its  vertical 
and  horizontal  limbs  ;  the  former  ascends  for  about  i  in.,  and  the 
latter  runs  backwards  and  upwards  through  about  the  middle  of  the 
hemisphere. 

The  parieto-occipital  fissure  begins  in  the  interior  of  the  longi- 
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tudinal  fissure,  and  runs  a  short  distance  on  to  the  convex  surface  of 
the  hemisphere  between  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobes. 


Kobei. — The  frontal  lobe  reaches  back  to  the  fissure  of  Rolando  ; 
that  part  of  it  which  rests  in  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull  constitutes 
its  orbilal  surface.  The  frontal  lobe  is  marked  by  two  horizontal 
sulci  which  map  it  into  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  frontal  convolu- 
tions, which,  like  the  sulci,  are  directed  from  before  backwards.  Be- 
hind these  horizontal  lobes  is  a  vertical  furrow,  the  transverse  frontal 
fissure,  or,  because  it  lies  in  front  of  the  central  (Rolando's)  fissure,  the 
fra-central  sulcus.  The  vertical  convolution  which  lies  between  this 
transverse  frontal  sulcus  and  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  the  important 
naoendlnr  ftcHitnl  oonvolaUon. 

The  intrn-pariital  fissure  ascends  for  a  while  behind  the  fissure 
of  Rolando  and  then  turns  backwards,  perhaps  to  join  the  parielo- 
nccipital  fissure.  The  convolution  between  it  and  the  fissure  of  Ro- 
lando is  the  saeendlng  parl«tal  eonvolutloD,  and  below  the  fissure 
of  Rolando  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  ascending  frontal  convolu- 
tion, the  junction  between  their  lower  ends  forming  a  thick  flap  which 
has  to  be  lifted  up  in  order  to  e:q)ose  the  island  of  Reil.  Acting  thus 
like  a  lid,  the  flap  is  called  the  operculum  (pperio,-ertHm,  cover, hide), 
the  convolutions  of  the  island  being  xhe  gyri  operti. 
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Above,  the  ascending  parietal  convolution  inclines  backwards  and 
ends  in  the  superior  parietal  Inbuh,  which  is  continuous  on  the  mesial 
surface  of  the  hemisphere  with  the  quadrate  lobule — which  is  just 
behind  the  para-central  lobule  (p.  53).  That  part  of  the  parietal  lobe 
which  is  above  the  end  of  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  is 
the  supra-marginal  lobule,  and  that  which  is  just  behind  the  ending  is 
the  angular  lobule.     The  former  is  covered  by  the  parietal  eminence. 

The  occipital  lobe  rests  on  the  tentorium  and  is  indistinctly  mapped 
into  three  horizontal  lobules,  called  first,  second,  and  third.  This  lobe 
is  continued  into  the  parietal  and  tempo ro- sphenoidal  lobes  by  four 
small  annectant  convolutions. 

The  temporo-BpUenoldBl  lobe  lies  in  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of 
the  skull.     It  is  limiied  above  by  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  i 
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into  first,  second,  and  third  convolutions  {numbered  from  above  down- 
wards) by  two  an tero -posterior  fissures,  the  upper  of  which  lies  a  little 
below,  and  parallel  with  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  Sylvian  fissure. 
Hence  the  upper  furrow  is  called  the  parallel  fissure. 

The  motor  krea  comprises  the  hinder  part  of  the  three  frontal 
convolutions,  the  convolutions  bounding  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  viz., 
ascending  frontal  and  ascending  parietal ;  the  continuation  of  the 
latter  into  the  superior  parietal  lobule  ;  and  that  pari  of  the  marginal 
convolution  which  lies  in  fi-ont  of  the  quadrate  lobe — \\ic  para-central 
lobe.  This  last-named  lobe  is  formed  where  the  ascending  frontal  and 
parietal  lobes  blend  above  to  prevent  the  fissure  of  Rolando  entering 
the  longitudinal  fissure.  The  whole  of  this  area  is  supplied  by  the 
middle  cerebral  artery  (p.  42). 

That  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  which  lies  in  front  of  the  coronal 
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suture,  and  which  comprises  the  chief  (anterior)  part  of  the  superior, 
middle,  and  inferior  frontal  convolutions,  constitutes  the  pra-frorttal 
region.  It  may  be  stimulated  in  experimental  research,  or  destroyed 
by  injury  or  disease,  without  the  occurrence  of  motor  or  sensory  dis- 
turbance. 

Stimulation  of  various  parts  of  the  motor  area  causes  definite 
movements,  on  ihe  opposite  side  of  the  body,  of  leg,  arm,  hand,  or 
face,  whilst  their  complete  destruction  leaves  the  muscles  paralysed. 
As  already  remarked,  this  area  is  supplied  by  the  middle  cerebral 
artery.  This  vessel,  at  its  entrance  to  the  Sylvian  fissure,  gives  off 
branches  through  the  anterior  perforated  space  to  the  corpus  striatum, 
^o  that  this  important  ganglion  may  escape  softening,  when,  on  account 
of  a  plugging  of  the  more  distant  part  of  the  artery,  the  cortical  area  is 
degenerating. 

The  Island  of  Sell,  or  the  central  lobe,  lies  deeply  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  is  seen  on  gently  raising  the  apex  of  the 
teaiporo- sphenoidal  lobe.  It  is  wedge-shaped,  its  apex  corresponding 
to  the  anterior  perforated  space,  and  its  base  being  hidden  by  the 
operculuni.  Its  upper  surface  lies  beneath  the  lenticular  nucleus  of 
the  corpus  striatum  ;  its  under  surface  is  marked  by  some  straight 
radiating  grooves  into  the  gyri  operii  (or  hidden  convolutions). 
Broca  showed  that  the  motor  centres  for  speech  are  in  the  region  of 
the  left  island  of  Reil.  The  anterior  perforated  space  is  a  grey 
depression  near  the  beginning  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  through  which 
twigs  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery  enter  the  corpus  striatum, 

ApbBsla  (n,  privative,  ^lio-if,  speech)  means  that  a  person  has  lost 
the  faculty  of  speech — it  may  be  because  he  has  lost  the  memory  for 
words,  but  then  the  disease  is  more  properly  called  amnesia{  o,  priv., 
Hvriais,  remembrance) ;  aphasia  implies  that  he  has  the  memory  of 
words,  but  that  he  has  lost  the  power  of  co-ordinating  the  muscles 
for  articulating  them.  He  knows  the  words,  for  he  may  be  able 
to  write  them,  provided  that  he  has  not  right  iiemlplegia  also ;  but 
he  cannot  say  them  as  he  would  tike  to,  though  he  may  be  able  to 
pronounce  certain  words  perfectly.  This  last  fact  proves  that  the 
dumbness  is  very  diiferent  from  that  of  bulbar  paralysis  (p.  71). 
Broca  showed  that  in  aphasia  there  is  some  serious  disturbance  with 
the  third  left  frontal  convolution,  near  the  island  of  Reil.  This  is 
therefore,  called  Srooa's  reglOD, 

The  defect  may  be  due  to  a  plugging  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery, 
to  cerebral  softening,  hemorrhage,  or  to  the  pressure  of  some  tumour 
or  effusion.  The  speech-centre  is  not  always  on  the  left  side,  it  has 
been  shown  clinically  to  be  in  the  right  third  frontal  convolution  in  the 
case  of  a  left-handed  subject,  but  we  are,  generally,  left-brained  just 
as  we  are  right-handed.  As  regards  the  extremities,  hemiplegia  will 
be  upon  the  right  side  because  of  the  crossing  of  the  motor  filaments 
in  Ihe  medulla. 
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Were  the  hemiplegia  to  be  on  the  same  side  as  the  cerebral  lesion, 
the  explanation  would  be  tJiat,  from  an  error  of  development,  there 
was  no  crossing  in  the  pyramids,  but  that  all  the  motor  fibres  had 
descended  uncrossed,  like  the  fibres  in  the  column  of  Tiirck  {p.  215). 
This  element  in  the  calculation,  however,  may  practically  be  dis- 
regarded. 

In  irritation  of  the  motor  area,  as  from  meningitis  or  slight  hemor- 
rhage, there  is  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side,  but  when 
the  area  is  destroyed,  as  by  abscess,  injury,  softening,  or  tumour,  there 
is  complete  paralysis  of  motion  only  on  the  opposite  side,  with  sub- 
sequent contracture  of  the  muscles.  The  larger  the  area  affected,  the 
more  extensive  the  hemiplegia.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  softening  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  left  fissure  of  Rolando,  there  will  be  right  hemi- 
plegia, right  facia!  paralysis,  and  also  aphasia.  The  softening  is 
usually  caused  by  plugging  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  and,  the  area 
of  brain  being  suddenly  deprived  of  its  supply,  the  symptoms  are  much 
like  those  of  apoplexy. 

Disease  in  the  motor  area,  as  already  remarked,  causes  loss  of 
voluntary  movements  in  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  i  and,  as  the 
lateral  columns  of  the  cord  become  involved  in  a  descending  degenera- 
tion (p.  222),  spasm  and  subsequent  rigidity  of  these  muscles  are 
■  entailed.  The  degeneration  may  be  traced  by  the  microscope  through 
the  cms  cerebri,  anterior  pyramid,  and  the  antero-lateral  column  of 
the  cord.  There  is  no  loss  of  sensation  in  these  cases,  unless,  indeed, 
the  degeneration  extends  deeply  into  the  hemisphere.  When  haemor- 
rhage has  occurred,  and  is  continuing  from  a  middle  cerebral  arterj-, 
the  patient  should  be  propped  up  in  bed,  so  as  to  retard  somewhat 
the  leakage  ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  in  some  of  these  cases  con- 
tinuous compression,  or  even  ligation,  of  the  common  carotid  might 
not  be  resorted  to  with  advantage. 

VarietleB  of  par  »ly»l«.— Paralysis  of  the  arm  with  the  leg  consti- 
tutes brachio-erural  monoplegia  ;  the  condition  is  a  common  one,  for  a 
tumour  implicating  the  upper  part  of  the  arm-centre  need  spread  but 
little  to  interfere  with  that  of  the  leg.  Perhaps  the  arm-centre  might 
first  be  attacked,  and  then,  as  the  growth  extended  upwards,  leg-para- 
lysis would  follow,  and  as  it  extended  downwards  facial  paralysis  and 
aphasia  would  result. 

The  exact  situation  of  the  ieg-centre  is  probably  in  the  superior 
parietal  lobule  and  in  the  para-central  lobule  (p.  53).  Thus,  briefly, 
the  leg-centre  is  about  the  top  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando. 

Crural  monoplegia  means  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
extremity  only  (fioi-ot,  alom)  that  is,  without  any  implication  of  the 
muscles  of  the  upper  extremity. 

BracAial.—The  centres  for  the  arm,  hand,  ariA^ngers  are  extensive, 
just  as  the  movements  of  the  limb  are  important  and  complicated  ; 
they  are  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  ascending  frontal  and  a=cend- 
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ing  parietal  convolutions.  The  wrfst  and  fingers  have  their  centres  in 
the  middle  of  the  ascending  parietal  convolution,  and  the  lowest  of 
them  is  close  against  the  centre  for  the  mouth  and  face.  Watch  a 
man  trying  his  very  hardest  to  tic,  or  to  untie  a  knotted  cord,  and 
note  how  the  muscles  of  the  comer  of  his  mouth  and  of  his  face  are 
at  work.  The  vigorous  motor  impulse  generated  in  the  hand-centre  is 
brimming  over  and  stimalating  the  neighbouring  oro-facial  centre. 
Suppose  that  during  this  effort  the  branch  of  the  middle  cerebral 
artery  which  supplies  the  hand-eenire  were  to  burst,  there  would  at  first 
be  a  meaningless  twitching  of  the  hand  and  mouth,  and,  as  the  blood- 
clot  grew,  the  centres  would  become  disorganised,  and  the  man  might 
be  left  with  brachio-facial  paralysis— on  the  opposite  side  to  the  injury, 
of  course  (p.  49).  And  thus  it  comes  about  that  brachio-facial  paralysis 
is  of  more  common  occurrence  than  brachial  monoplegia  or  facial 
monoplegia.  There  is  no  anatomical  boundary  between  the  arm- 
centre  and  the  centres  adjacent  to  it.  In  cerebral  paralysis  there  will 
be  neither  loss  of  consciousness  nor  sensation  if  only  the  motor  area 
be  implicated 

Again,  watch  the  demagogue  upon  the  rostrum.  The  louder  he 
speaks,  the  more  he  throws  his  arm  about,  because  the  energy  in  his 
speech-centre  flows  into  (be  neighbouring  hand-and -arm- centre.  And, 
as  the  speech-centre  is  upon  the  left  hemisphere,  it  is  the  right  axYa 
with  which  he  gesticulates  ;  it  is  training  only  which  makes  the  orator 
use  his  left  arm  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  brachial  movement  I 
do  not  know  if  the  man  whose  speech-centre  is  upon  his  right  side  in 
his  oratory  neglects  the  useofhis  right  hand, but  1  expect  that  he  does, 
unless,  indeed,  he  be  a  well-trained  speaker. 

Some  untrained  speakers,  or  ranters,  throw  out  both  amis  in  an 
emphatic  manner  ;  this  is  because  the  centres  of  the  two  sides  are 
held  in  association  by  certain  commissural  fibres.  The  need  for  such 
fibres  is  evident ;  were  there  none  of  that  sort,  the  facial  muscles  of 
one  side,  for  instance,  would  be  able  to  act  without  regard  to  those  of 
the  other,  expression  being  reduced  to  an  absurdity.  In  very  many 
of  our  common  acts,  such  as  eating,  talking,  breathing,  walking,  it  Js 
essential  that  the  muscles  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body  be  in  harmonious 
association,  and  the  existence  of  commissural  fibres  by  which  this  is 
effected  must  not  be  overlooked  when  problems  in  paralysis  are  being 
worked  out. 

Facial  metutplegia  is  rare  ;  facial  paralysis  of  cerebral  origin  usually 
being  associated  with  brachial  paraplegia  when  the  lesion  spreads 
upwards,  or  with  aphasia  when  it  implicates  the  base  of  the  third 
U/t  frontal  convolution. 

The  ore-lingual  centres  (which  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the  fissure  of 
Rolando)  of  one  hemisphere  are  associated  in  their  work  with  those 
of  the  other  side  by  certain  cross-fibres  ;  for,  as  already  suggested^ 
one  does  not  use  a  lateral  half  of  the  tongue  sepaia.^.tVi,wcix  &.<«.■;.  ow^ 
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^M     in  eating  or  talking,  for  instance,  confine  tlie  r 

H  of  the  face.  When,  therefore,  these  centres  are  damaged  on  the  one 
^P  hemisphere  there  is  stil!  some  energy  passing  out  to  the  opposite  side 
ofthetongue,so  that,  as  Ferrier  remarks,  we  then  (taAoro-lingual hetui' 
paresis  {iraptan,  relaxation)  instead  of  paralysis.  When  the  lesion  is 
in  the  left  hemisphere  the  paresis  of  the  right  side  of  the  tongue  is 
generally  associated  with  aphasia,  because,  the  lesion  being  in  Broca's 
region  (p.  49),  the  centres  for  the  muscles  of  speech — tongue,  lips,  palate, 
and  vocal  cords — are  also  damaged. 

Sometimes,  as  already  remarked,  the  nro-facial  paresis  is  associated 
with  brachial  paralysis.  The  association  of  left  hemiplegia  with 
aphasia  may  happen  in  the  case  of  a  left-handed  man,  that  is  to  say,  in 
one  whose  right  cerebral  hemisphere  has  acquired  the  habit  of  perform- 
ing the  offices  usually,  by  preference,  carried  out  by  the  left. 

»It  will  simplify  the  problem  of  localisation  if  the  student  remembers 
that  the  motor  areas  are  inverted  on  the  surface  of  the  hcinispAere — 
like  the  landscape  on  the  plate  of  Ihe  photographic  camera.  Tlius  the 
centres  for  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity  are  grouped  about  the 
top  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  the  arm-centres  about  the  middle,  and 
the  centres  for  the  face  and  mouth,  and  for  the  muscles  of  speech,  at 
the  bottom^near  to  the  island  of  Reil.  Thus  it  comes  about  in  in- 
complete hemiplegias  that  the  leg  and  arm  may  be  affected  together 
the  face  escaping ;  that  in  another  case  the  arm  ant!  face  may  be 
affected  without  the  leg  ;  and  that  aphasia  is  much  more  likely  to  occur 
with  paralysis  of  the  right  arm  than  of  the  right  leg  only,  for  the  arm- 
centres  intervene  between  those  of  the  muscles  of  articulate  speech 
and  of  the  leg.     {See  illustration  on  p.  48.) 

On  the  meilal  ■orfboe  of  tbe  bemlsphere  is  the  gyrus  fotyu'caius 
(or  arched  convolution),  which  begins  near  the  anterior  perforated  spot 
and  arches  round  the  corpus  callosum  to  become  continuous  with 
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e  gyms.  Close  above  it  is  the  convolution  which  lies  along 
the  margin  of  the  longitudinal  fissure — the  marginal  cmwoluHon.  It 
begins  at  the  anterior  perforated  space,  and  ends  just  in  front  of  the 
([uadrate  lobe.  Between  the  gyrus  fomicatus,  or  callosal  convoSution, 
and  the  marginal  con\o!uti(>n,  is  the  caUoso-marginal fissure. 

The  p»ra>o«utral  lobe  is  chiefly  formed  by  the  top  of  the  ascending 
frontal  convolution,  which  looks  into  the  marginal  convolution. 

The  gniidraU  lobe  is  the  mesial  surface  of  the  parietal  lobe  ;  just 
behind  it  is  the  cuneate  lobe  of  the  occipital. 

racksDDlan  epllepar  is  the  convulsive  attack,  followed  by  tem- 
porary paralysis,  of  a  group  of  muscles,  which  results  from  irritation  of 
some  part  of  the  motor  area.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain  or 
its  membranes  is  a  common  cause  of  it,  the  inflammation  being  very 
often  the  result  of  syphilis.  Perhaps  at  tirst  only  one  group  of 
muscles  is  affected,  but  as  the  irritation  extends  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  cortex  are  implicated,  and  the  convulsions  become  more 
widely  distributed.  From  what  has  gone  before  (p.  52)  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  epilepsy  begin  as  a  facial  spasm  the  muscles  of  hand  and 
arm  will  be  next  mvolved,  and  lastly  those  of  the  leg.  When  the  last 
group  of  muscles  is  first  attacked  those  of  the  ann  are  likely  to 
follow  suit,  and  ultimately  those  of  the  face,  if  thedistui-bance  begin 
in  the  arm-centres  the  muscles  both  of  leg  and  of  face  are  likely  to 
be  involved  subsequently. 

The  fibres  from  the  motor  area  subsequently  pass  through  the 
corpus  striatum  and  the  internal  capsule  ;  ha;morrhage,  therefore,  in 
either  of  these  latter  situations  may  cause  extensive  paralysis  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body.  Indeed,  the  corpus  striatum  has  been 
called,  on  account  of  its  associations,  '  the  motor  ganglion,'  the  optic 
thalamus,  on  the  other  hand,  being  '  the  sensory  ganglion.' 

The  senaorT  region  of  the  cortex  is  posterior  to  the  motor,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  destructive  lesion  of  the  motor  area,  if  there  be 
hemi-ansEsthesia  as  well,  it  is  certain  that  the  injury  is  widespread,  and 
the  chance  of  relief  by  trephining  remote. 

The  Basal  Ganglia 

The  corpus  atrlatnia  is  a  grey  ganglion  which  is  streaked,  or 
striated,  by  while  fibres  on  their  way  down  to  the  ante ro- lateral  column 
of  the  cord,  through  the  superficial,  or  motor,  part  of  the  cms — the 
crusta.  These  fibres  reach  the  cortex  through  the  fan-like  corona 
radiata.  The  presence  of  the  vesicular  tissue  in  the  ganglion  detracts 
from  its  strength,  and,  being  freely  supplied  with  branches  of  the 
middle  cerebral,  which  enter  it  through  the  anterior  perforated  space, 
it  is  oflen  the  seat  of  hiemorrhage.  Motor  paralysis  of  the  opposite 
side  results,  just  as  if  the  lesion  were  in  the  motor  area  or  in  the  crus. 
Cerebral  haiinorrhage  is  generally  the  result  of  kliine\-di'KXiK.,^-5. 
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^1  explained  on  p.  348.  At  the  autopsy  of  such  a  case  the  arteries  are 
^1  found  diseased,  and  therefore  weakened,  the  left  ventricle  being  hyper- 
^f       trophlcd  and  therefore  strengthened. 

^B  Sometimes  Nature  hoists  a  danger-signal  before  the  linal  apoplectic 

H       fit  occurs  ;  such  signals  are  headaches,  epistaxis,  and  retinal  hsmor- 
H       rhages  which  may  be  seen  by  opbthalmic  examination. 
K  The  internal  capsule  consists  of  fibres  from  both  the  motor  (crusta) 

^L  and  sensory  (tegmentum)  tracts  of  Ilie  crus,  which  hold  the  cortex  in 
^H  direct  communication  with  the  cord.  Thus  dattiagc  to  the  anterior 
^B  part  of  the  internal  capsule  causes  motor  paralysis,  and  to  the 
^B  posterior  part  loss  of  sensation,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 
^H  The  paralysis  in  the  foimer  case  is  diffuse,  and  not  confined  to  a  group 
^1       of  muscles  as  in  the  case  of  a  cortical  lesion. 

^B  The  optlo  UuUaml  lie  behind  the  corpora  striata,  and  nearer  to  the 

1^       middle  line,  being  separated  from  each  other  only  by  Ihe  narrow  third 

ventricle.    They  receive  fibres  from  the  sensory  tracts  of  the  cord,  which 

reach  them  through  the  cerebral  aspect  of  the  crura — the  tegmenta  ; 

each  thalamus  sends  fibres  into  all  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  and 

I  these  constitute  the  corona  radiata. 
The  crura  oersbrl  consist  of  fibres  ascending  from  the  cord,  those 
from  its  motor  tracts  being  gathered  in  the  superficial  part,  the  crusla, 
and  those  from  the  sensory  tracts  in  the  deeper  part,  the  legmcn/um. 
The  former  set  pass,  for  the  most  part,  through  the  corpus  striatum  and 
internal  capsule,  to  llie  motor  area,  by  the  corona  radiata,  whilst  the 
tegmental  set  pass  to  the  thalamus  and  through  the  corona  radiata 
to  the  sensory  area  of  the  cerebral  cortex.     Between  crusta  and  teg- 

imentum  is  a  mass  of  grey  ceDs,  locus  tiger,  through  which  the  fibres 
of  the  third  nerve  pass.  Between  the  crura,  as  they  diverge  at  the 
front  of  the  pons  Varolii,  is  the  posterior  perforated  space,  by  which  a 
group  of  vessels  from  the  posterior  cerebral  artery  reach  the  thalamus. 
The  tegmental  fibres  descend  in  the  cord,  in  the  direct  (Tiirck's)  and 
in  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts. 
Hemorrhage  into  Ms  crj/^iTrrir;  causes  hemiplegia  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body,  and  of  the  third  nerve  upon  the  side  of  the  lesion, 
provided  that  the  inner  fibres  arc  involved. 
FoDB  Varolii. — As  the  fibres  descend  from  the  crura  to  the  medulla 
they  pass  under  cover  of  the  middle  commissure  of  the  cerebellar 
hemispheres,  and,  thovigh  the  term 'pons'  should  only  apply  to  the 
bridging  cerebellar  fibres,  still  the  word  is  usually  applied  to  the 
entire  mass  of  the  tuber  annulare.  As  the  fibres  from  both  crura 
descend  through  the  pons,  cerebral  htemorrhage  in  its  substance 
generally  causes  motor  paralysis  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  coma 
following  immediately,  and  death  not  being  long  delayed.  But  when 
the  hiemorrhage  is  limited  to  one  side  there  is  htmiplegia  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body,  but  paralysis  of  iifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
nerves  upon  the  same  side. 
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Though  the  pons  consists  chiefly  of  white  fibres,  it  contains  also 
grey  matter,  and  helps  in  co-ordinating  muscular  movements.  There 
also  decussation  of  the  fifth  and  of  the  seventh  nerves  takes  place.  If  a 
lesion,  a  small  haemorrhage,  for  instance,  occur  above  the  crossing  of 
the  facial  fibres,  there  is  paralysis  of  the  opposite  sides  of  face  and  of 
(he  body,  whereas  if  it  be  below  the  crossing  the  facial  paralysis  is 
upon  the  same  side  as  the  lesion,  whilst  the  hemiplegia  is  upon  the 
opposite  side,  for  the  motor  fibres  of  the  cord  cross  in  the  medulla. 

Hfeniorrhage  into  the  pons  is  usnally  accompanied  by  contraction 
of  the  pupils. 

The  imeditlla  oblong-ata  extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  pons 
to  the  ring  of  the  atlas.  Its  anterior  surface  lies  upon  the  basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  its  posterior  surface  rests  between 
the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum.  Being  an  enlargement  of  the 
spinal  cord,  it  consists  of  symmetrical  lateral  halves  in  which  the 
various  columns  of  the  cord  can  be  traced.  In  front  is  the  median 
groove,  which  ends  at  the  pons  as  the  foramen  ciecum,  and  the  posterior 
median  groove  becomes  widened  out  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  the 
grey  commissure  of  the  cord  being  exposed  in  its  floor.  The  anterior 
columns  of  the  cord  are  represented  by  the  anterior  fyramids ;  the 
bundles  of  fibres  which  decussate  at  the  lower  part  of  the  groove 
between  the  pyramids  actually  belong  to  the  lateral  columns — they 
arc  called  the  crossed  pyramdal  tracts.  The  outermost  fibres  of  the 
pyramids  do  not  cross — they  constitute  the  direct  pyramidal  tracts, 
{See  Spinal  Cord,  p.  213.) 

The  olive  belongs  to  the  lateral  column.  The  restifsnn  bodiea 
{resiis,  rope)  are  cord-like  bundles  of  fibres  continuing  the  posterior 
column  into  the  cerebellum  ;  they  bound  the  fourth  ventricle.  The 
posterior  pyramid  continues  GoU's  column  along  the  median  border 
of  the  restifonn  body,  and  its  fibres  gradually  pass  into  the  restiform 
body.  In  the  exposed  grey  matter  of  the  fourth  ventricle  descends  a 
narrow  median  groove,  which  at  the  apex  of  the  ventricle  was  origi- 
nally continued  into  the  central  canal  of  the  cord. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  described  by  Ranneyas  '  the  true  nerve- 
centre  of  animal  life'  ;  all  the  cranial  neiVes  from  the  seventh  to  the 
twelfth  arise  directly  from  it,  whilst  others  can  also  be  traced  thithci-, 
that  is,  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  contains  much  grey 
matter;  its  action,  therefore,  is  'largely  reflex.'  Taking  the  nerves 
arising  from  it  in  numerical  order,  we  find  the  seventh  controlling  the 
reflex  movements  of  the  facial  muscles  ;  the  ninth  (glosso-pharyngeal), 
of  deglutition  ;  the  tenth  (pneumogastric),  of  respiration  ;  the  eleventh 
(spinal  accessory),  of  the  larynx  and  heart  ;  and  the  twelfth  (hypo- 
glossal), of  the  tongue. 

The  apBelKl  oentrea  of  tlie  medalla  are  respiratory,  imder  the 
influence  of  the  pneumogastric,  trifacial,  and  other  afferent  fibres. 
'  This  centre  also  presides  over  the  acts  of  laughing,  sighing,  sohhUvf., 
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sneezing,  and  hiccough/     The  efferent  impulse  leaves  by  the  phrenic, 

irtercostals,  spinal  accessor)',  certain  cervical  nerves,  and  fecial.  Vaso- 
motor centre,  controlling  the  muscuW  coal  of  the  large  arteries  of  the 
thorax,  abdomen,  and  pelvis,  through  efferent  impulses  carried  down 
by  the  spinal  cord,  the  dorsal  nerves,  and  the  splanchnics.  Dilatation 
of  these  vessels  follows  section  of  the  cord  below  the  medulla.  Cardio- 
inhibilory,  through  which  the  heart  is  held  under  control  bj'  afferent 
influences  passing  to  the  medulla,  acceleration  of  the  heart's  action 
following  section  of  the  vagus.  The  medulla  contains  also  a  centre 
for  deglutition,  and  one  which,  being  stimulated,  produces  glycosuria 
iiabetic  centre — and  a  salivary  centre.  Sugar  and  albumen  may 
be  found  in  the  urine  in  the  case  of  lesion  of  the  medulla. 

Bni1»r  poTKij-Bls  is  the  result  of  progressive  degenerative  changes 
in  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  hypoglossal,  spinal  accessory,  vagus, 
facial,  and  glos so- pharyngeal,  which  are  near  neighbours  in  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  co-ordination  of  muscles  of  articulate 
speech  become  gradually  implicated,  and  the  tongue  and  the  muscles 
of  the  pharynx  lose  their  power.  The  disease  used  to  be  called  la/no- 
glosso-pharyngeal paralysis  ;  the  term  bulbar  paralysis  is  shorter,  and 
moreover  indicates  the  seat  of  the  primary  lesion,  in  the  '  bulbar '  end 
of  the  spinal  cord  {sec  p.  71). 

The  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  leads  beneath  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
and  posterior  commissure  from  the  top  of  the  fourth  ventricle  into  the 
third,  ll  is  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  grey  matter  from  the 
fourth  ventricle,  in  which  are  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  motor  oculi 
and  patheticus. 

When  the  basal  ganglia  are  in  physiological  activity  the  \'essels, 
which  enter  them  in  great  abundance,  are  filled  full,  and  the  ganglia 
are  increased  in  size.  TTie  corpora  striata  in  their  turgescence  bulge 
into  the  lateral  ventricles,  displacing  some  of  the  intra- ventricular  fluid 
which  is  secreted  by  the  choroid  plexuses,  through  the  foramina  of 
Monro,  into  the  third  ventiicle  ;  and  the  thalami,  growing  laige, 
squeeze  fluid  out  of  that  ventricle  through  the  aqueduct  and  into  the 
fourth  ventricle,  and  so  into  the  subarachnoid  space.  As  an  infant 
with  spina  bifida  excites  himself,  and  cries,  the  brain  evidently  in- 
creases in  bulk,  for  the  lumbar  tumour  becomes  tense  and  swells  up. 
And  as  the  brain  quiets  down  again  the  cerebro- spinal  fluid  re-enters 
the  cranium,  some  of  it,  no  doubt,  passing  into  the  third  and  lateral 
ventricles  by  the  apertures  of  Sylvius  and  Monro.  In  cases  of  dilatation 
of  the  third  lateral  ventricles  {internal  hydrocephalus')  Hilton'  found 
that  the  communication  between  the  ventricles  and  the  subarachnoid 

I  space  was  permanently  blocked,  so  that  the  intra-cerebral  fluid  could 
not  escape.  Sometimes  the  brain-tissue  is  represented  hy  but  a  thin, 
smooth  film  enclosing  the  'water,'  which  has  sometimes  measured, ^j'/ 
mortem,  twelve  or  twenty  pints.  In  such  cases  the  head  may  appear 
t 
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translucent — like  a  hydrocele.    '  In  Cardinal's  case  this  is  said  to  have 
been  observed  when  the  sun  was  shining  behind  him.' — (Fagge.) 

DUeaae  of  the  oerebellmn  is  often  associated  with  pain  at  the  lower 
and  back  part  of  the  head,  and  with  head-ache.  There  is  also  inco- 
ordination of  movement,  so  that  the  patient  staggers  ;  he  is  often, 
moreover,  attacked  with  vomiting. 


THE  CRANIAL  NERVES 

No.  I. — The  oinutoTT  is  shown  by  development  to  be  a  diver- 
ticulum from  the  cerebral  hemisphere  ;  in  fcetal  life  it  is  hollow  and 
communicates  with  the  lateral  ventricle. 

The  external  root  of  the  nerve  springs  from  the  fissure  of  Sylvius, 
near  the  anterior  perforated  space.  This  area  is  close  to  Broca's 
region  (p.  49),  and  so  it  comes  about  that  aphasia  is  often  associated 
with  an  impaired  sense  of  smell  in  the  left  nostril.  The  olfactory 
filaments  descend  through  the  cribriform  plate  in  groups  for  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  septum  and  the  roof,  and  of  the 
superior  and  middle  turbinated  bones.  Odorous  particles  best  reach 
this  area  when  the  air  in  which  they  are  suspended  is  '  sniffed'  up. 
When,  in  nasal  catarrh,  swollen  mucous  membrane  blocks  the  upper 
part  of  the  passages,  and  the  sense  of  smell  is  lost,  the  patient  has  to 
breathe  by  the  floor  of  the  nose  or  the  open  mouth. 

The  sense  of  smell  may  be  entirely  lost  after  a  fracture  extending 
across  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull,  or  as  the  result  of  malignant 
disease  in  the  ethmoid  region. 

No.  2.— The  filaments  of  the  optlo  nerve  pass  out  through  the 
commissure  into  the  optic  tracts,  by  which  they  arise  from  the  optic 
thalamus  and  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  The  tracts  wind  over  the 
crura  cerebri. 

The  nerve  passes  out  through  the  optic  foramen  in  a  special  sheath 
of  dura  mater,  part  of  which  blends  with  the  orbital  periosteum,  whilst 
the  rest  runs  on  to  the  sclerotic.  The  fibres  of  the  nerve  pass  through 
the  lamina  cribrosa  of  the  sclerotic  and  spread  out  into  the  retina  ; 
those  fibres  which  turn  outwards,  however,  do  not  spread  upon  the 
surface  until  they  have  reached  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  eye-ball. 

In  the  optic  comfiiissure  the  most  anterior  fibres  are  inter-retinal 
and  the  most  posterior  inter- cerebral ;  some  fibres  pass  from  the 
thalamus  to  the  retina  of  the  same  side  ;  and,  lastly,  others  pass 
across  from  the  thalamus  of  one  side  to  the  retina  of  the  other.  This 
decussation  is  needed  because  the  outer  half  of  one  retina  works  in 
harmony  with  the  inner  half  of  the  other.  When  we  look  to  the 
right,  for  instance,  the  image  falls  upon  the  inner  part  of  the  right 
retina  and  the  outer  part  of  the  left.  (For  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  see 
p.  82.) 
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'  When,  ihcrefore,  ihe  optU  tract  <A  either  side  is  pressed  apon,  so 
III  lo  aflet^t  ihc  cnlirc  ihicknesi  of  ihe  ner\e,  and  ihui  li>  inlerferc  wiih 
<lie  action  of  all  the  fibres,  the  temporal  side  of  the  retina  of  that  eye 
and  tlie  nasal  side  of  the  retina  of  ihe  opposite  eye  will  be  rendered 
blind,' '  {Hemianopsia.)  When  the  optic  nerve  is  pressed  upon,  in 
front  of  Ihe  commissure,  as  by  sarcoma  in  the  orbit,  there  is  blindness 
of  the  one  eye  only,  and  it  will  probably  be  associated  with  paralysis 
nf  the  third,  fourth,  or  sixth  nerves  also,  as  they  lie  close  t<^ether  at 
ihenpcx  of  the  orbit.  If  the  decussating  fibres  alone  be  implicated  in 
the  commissure,  internal  or  nasal  hemianopsia  is  found  in  each  eye. 
'  Double  temporal  hemianopsia  indicates  disease  of  each  internal 
carotid  artery,  with  symmetrical  lateral  pressure  upon  the  commissure.' 
Severe  pressure  upon  the  commissure  might  cause  blindness  in  both 

Optic  neuritis,  as  determined  by  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  is 
usually  followed  by  atrophy. 

No.  3. — The  motor  oonll  arises  from  the  grey  matter  surrounding 
the  Sylvian  aqueduct  fwhcre  the  nen'es  of  the  two  sides  decussate), 
and  emerges  from  the  inner  side  of  the  eras  ;  it  then  passes  through 
the  outer  wall  of  tlie  cavernous  sinus,  and  divides  into  two  branches 
which  enter  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  external  rectus.  Coming  away  from  thecrus,ihe 
third  nerve  traverses  the  narrow  interval  between  the  posterior  cere- 
bral and  superior  cerebellar  arteries,  so  ihal  if  either  of  these  arteries 
liecome  dilated  at  that  spot  ptosis  occurs. 

The  upper  division  supplies  the  levator  palpebrK  and  the  superior 
rectus  i  the  lower  supplies  the  internal  and  inferior  recti,  the  inferior 
oblique,  and,  by  the  motor  root  to  the  lenticular  ganglion,  the  ciliary 
muscle  iind  the  sphincter  fibres  of  the  iris. 

(The  superior  oblique  is  supplied  by  the  fourth  nerve,  and  the 
external  rectus  by  the  sixth.) 

Oontraotlon  of  the  pupil  is  effected  through  the  third  nerve  : 
when  a  strong  light  falls  upon  the  retina  a  sensation  is  transmitted  by 
the  optic  nerve  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  close  to  which,  in  the 
Sylvian  aqueduct,  the  third  nerve  arises.  By  this  nerve  a  motor 
impulse  is  carried  to  the  lenticular  ganglion,  and  so  to  the  ciliary 
muscle  and  iris. 

In  Tlflwlflf  naar  object*  both  eye-balls  are  directed  inwards, 
the  riifht  and  left  internal  recti  acting  in  unison  ;  thus  it  becomes 
necessary  Ihiit  the  third  nerves  be  associated  at  their  origin,  which 
occurs,  IIS  already  noted,  in  the  grey  matter  around  the  Sylvian 
aqueduct. 

Aa  the  axes  converge  upon  Che  near  object  the  pupil  must  contract 
•o  HS  to  cut  oft"  periplieral  rays  ;  it  is  expedient,  therefore,  that  the 
Internal  recti  nnd  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil  be  under  the  comrol  of  the 

^^  ■  Afflk.i  A-tMimy  i^  llu  ^■'irtvus  SylUm,  AmbtOK  I,  Rannty, 
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same  (the  third)  nerve.  Also,  when  a  near  object  is  viewed,  the  mys 
falling  upon  the  eye  are  extremely  divergent,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
the  lens  be  rendered  more  convex  to  focus  them  ;  this  is  accomplished 
by  the  ciliary  muscle,  through  the  influence  of  the  third  nerve.  Thus 
the  third  nerve  has  entire  charge  of  the  accommodation  for  near  vision  ; 
it  converges  the  visual  axes,  contracts  the  pupil,  and  renders  the  front 
of  ihe  lens  more  convex. 

ntlatntlaii  of  tbe  pnpU  is  affected  by  radiating  muscular  fibres  in 
the  iris  under  the  control  of  the  sympathetic.  The  influence  of  the 
synipathelic  upon  the  pupil,  it  may  be  remembered,  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that  upon  a  blood-vessel — when  it  is  stimulated  the  pupil  is 
dilated,  whereas  a  blood-vessel  would  be  contracted. 

The  'Argrrll  Kobertaon  pnpll,'  as  a  symptom  of  posterior  spinal 
sclerosis,  is  thus  explained  :  when  the  eye  of  a  healthy  man  is  directed 
upon  a  distant  object  the  pupil  is  dilated,  and  when  he  looks  at  a 
finger,  in  front  of  his  nose,  for  instance,  the  pupil  is  contracted  ;  also 
when  Ihe  eye  is  in  shadow  the  pupil  is  dilated,  but  under  the  influence 
of  a  bright  light  it  contracts.  In  the  case  of  the  light,  contraction  of 
the  pupil  is  reflex  ;  but  in  the  former  case  it  is  effected  in  accommoda- 
tion {vide  supra).  Now,  in  sclerosis  (h^  pupillary  reflex — the  contrac- 
tion under  the  stimulus  of  light — is  abolished,  whilst  the  accommoda- 
tion-con  traction  remains.  Many  other  reflexes  in  addition  to  those  of 
the  pupil  arc  lost  in  locomotor  ivtaxy  as  the  result  of  degenerative 
changes  in  afferent  fibres. 

'vrben  tbe  ttilrd  nerve  IB  pa.T(UTaeil  the  upper  eye-lid  drops,  the 
levator  palpebne  being  unable  to  hold  it  up.  The  condition  is  called 
ptosis  (iTTBo-it,  a  falling  ;  niirroi),  and,  the  internal  rectus  being  thrown 
out  of  work,  the  external  rectus  holds  the  eye-ball  in  permanent 
abduction  {divergent  squint).  The  pupil  is  dilated  and  does  not 
contract  to  light,  and  accommodation  for  near  vision  is  impossible. 
Most  of  the  muscles  having  relaxed  their  hold,  the  eyeball  protrudes 
between  the  lids — proptosis  (?rpo,  forwards,  nruow,  felling).  It  cannot 
be  tilted  upwards,  inwards,  nor  downwards. 

Likely  causes  of  the  paralysis  are  syphilitic  infiammalion  or 
deposit  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  hjemorrhage,  tumour,  and  diphtheria. 
When  it  is  due  to  a  lesion  near  the  Sylvian  aqueduct  the  paralysis 
may  be  bilateral,  and  the  fourth  and  the  sixth  nerves  may  be  impli- 
cated in  due  course.  The  roots  of  origin  of  the  third  nerve  may  also 
be  caught  in  a  widely- spreading  degeneration  which  causes  labio-glosso- 
pharyngeal  paralysis  (p.  56). 

Sonlile  vlalon  occurs  when  the  recti  act  out  of  harmony,  because 
the  associated  areas  of  the  retinse  cannot  be  simultaneously  directed 
upon  the  object. 

No.  4.— The  p(itlietl«na,  a  thread-like  nerve,  comes  round  the  crus 
from  its  origin  at  the  valve  of  V'ieussens,  and,  passing  along  in  the 
r  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  through  the  sphenoidal  fissu.™.. 
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enters  the  upper  surface  of  the  superior  oblique.  Fibres  of  the 
decussate  in  the  grey  matter  around  the  Syl*'ian  aqueduct,  so  that 
there  may  be  harmony  in  ihe  action  of  the  two  superior  oblique 
muscles  when  the  head  is  turned.  When  the  nene  is  paralysed  and 
the  head  is  moved  sideways,  the  eye  of  ihe  paralysed  side  moves  with 
the  head  instead  of  being  steadily  fixed  upon  the  object,  and  the 
subject  sees  double — diplopia  (SiirXorr,  double  ;  m^,  umos,  eye). 

No.  5. — The  trlfboiBi  derives  its  name  from  its  supplying  the  skin 
of  the  face  in  three  situations,  namely,  in  the  supra- orbital,  infra- 
orbital, and  mental  regions.  It  arises  from  the  pons  by  two  roots, 
of  which  the  anterior,  or  motor,  is  quite  small  ;  the  deep  origin  being 
in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  sensory  part  of  the  nerve  expands  on  the  apex  of  the  petrous 
bone  into  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  from  the  front  of  which  come  the 
ophthalmic  and  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  nerves.  The 
motor  root  takes  an  independent  course  beneath  the  ganglion,  and 
eventually  leaves  by  the  foramen  ovale  to  join  the  inferior  maxillary 
trunk,  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  nerve  being  purely 
sensory. 

Tic  douloureux,  or  neuralgia  of  the  fifih  nerve  or  of  one  of  its  divi- 
sions, maybe  caused  by  pressure  upon  the  main  trunk,  or  upon  its  root- 
lets in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  or  by  pressure  upon  a  trunk  as  it 
leaves  the  skull— or  elsewhere  in  ils  course.  Sometimes  the  distress  is 
due  to  peripheral  irritation  of  a  single  filament,  as  in  a  carious  tooth, 
and  amongst  more  remote  causes  are  cold,  dyspepsia,  and  nervous  ex- 
haustion. The  pain  may  shoot  along  the  filaments  of  the  supra-orbital 
or  supra-trochlear  nerve,  along  a  division  of  the  temporo-malar,  or  the 
branches  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  in  the  cheek,  nose,  or  upper 
lip ;  or  along  the  twigs  to  the  teeth,  the  temple,  chin,  lower  lip,  or  side 
of  tongue.  On  any  branch  of  the  nerve  there  may  be  a  specially 
painful  spot  which  the  patient  can  precisely  indicate.  Sometimes  the 
attack  is  associated  with  flushing  or  sweating  of  the  surface,  and 
sometimes  it  clears  up  with  a  profuse  secretion  of  tears,  nasal  mucus, 
or  saliva,  showing,  as  Ranney  remarks,  the  implication  of  the  vaso- 
motor filaments  in  the  neive,  TTiis  association  explains  also  the  inflam- 
matory changes  which  the  skin  of  the  affected  region  may  undergo,  and 
also  the  falling  out  or  blanching  of  the  hair  which  are  sometimes 
associated  with  the  neuralgia.  When  the 'tic' is  spreading,  and  is 
associated  with  deep-seated  headache  and  with  paralysis  of  certain  of 
the  motor  nerves,  a  cerebral  lesion  may  be  suspected.  Because  there 
is  pain  in  the  teeth  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  teeth  cause  the  pain, 
and  their  extraction  should  not  be  hurriedly  resorted  to. 

Clavm  is  that  variety  of  neuralgia  in  which  the  pain,  though  limited 
to  a  single  spot,  is  so  '  intense '  that  the  patient  (generally  an  hysterical 
young  woman)  feels  as  if  a  nail  {clai'us)  were  being  hammered  Into 
her  flesh  ajid  bone. 
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The  optathaimlo  division  passes  with  the  third  and  fourth  nerves 
along  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  breaks  up  into  frontal, 
nasal,  and  lachrymal  branches  which  enter  the  orbit  through  the  sphe- 
noidal fissure. 

The  frontal  nerve  lies  under  the  middle  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and 
divides  into  supra-orbital  and  supra-trochlear  branches.  The  former 
emerges  by  the  supra-orbital  notch,  and,  ascending  beneath  the  orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum  in  two  divisions,  passes  through  the  occipito-frontalis 
10  supply  the  scalp,  the  outer  set  of  filaments  reaching  back  almost  to 
the  lambdoid  suture. 

In  the  case  of  an  injury  to  the  trunk  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  1 
have  seen  a  crop  of  vesicles  on  one  side  of  the  forehead  and  even 
amongst  the  roots  of  the  hair,  just  as  vesicles  occur,  after  intercostal 
neuralgia,  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  affected  nerve. 

The  supra-trochlear  nerve  escapes,  as  its  name  suggests,  above  the 
pulley  of  the  superior  oblique,  and  supplies  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  inner  end  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  and  the  neighbouring 
part  of  the  forehead. 

The  ttasal  nerve  i-eaches  the  inner  wa!!  of  the  orbit  by  passing 
across  the  optic  nerve,  and  enters  the  cranial  cavity  through  the  anterior 
ethmoidal  foramen,  leaving  it  again  by  the  slit  at  the  side  of  the  crista 
galli.  Descending  in  the  nose,  it  gives  branches  to  the  front  of  the 
septum,  to  the  roof,  and  to  the  upper  spongy  bones ;  it  finally  escapes 
between  the  bone  and  the  cartilage  to  supply  the  skin  near  the  nostril. 
In  the  orbit  it  gives  off  the  sensory  root  to  the  lenticular  ganglion,  two 
long  ciliary  to  the  ci!iatymuscleandiris,and  the  infra-trochlear  branch 
which  supplies  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  near  the  lachrymal  sac. 

The  lachrymal  nerve  runs  along  the  upper  border  of  the  external 
rectus  and  ends  in  the  lachrymal  gland  and  the  upper  eyelid. 

The  lenticular  ganglion  lies  at  the  apex  of  ihe  orbit  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  optic  nerve.  Its  sensory  root  comes  from  the  nasal,  and  its 
motor  from  the  third  nerve ;  its  sympathetic  twigs  are  from  the 
cavernous  plexus.  It  gives  off  eight  or  ten  short  ciliary  nerves  which 
pierce  the  back  of  the  sclerotic  to  reach  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris. 

Each  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  contains  trc^Mc  ftlaments  under 
whose  influence  the  nutrition  of  the  integuments  to  which  the  trunk 
is  ultimately  distributed  is  controlled.  When  the  nerve  is  paralysed, 
not  only  is  (here  insensibility  in  the  forehead,  eyelids,  and  in  the 
conjunctiva  and  nose,  in  part,  but  these  areas  are  apt  to  be  the  seat  of 
ulcerations  ;  conjunctivitis  and  comeitis  may  also  occur,  with  escape  of 
the  aqueous  humour  and  lens,  total  destruction  of  the  eyeball  resulting. 

In  cases  of  intractable  neuralgia  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  try 
the  effect  of  stretching  or  of  excisinga  portion  of  a  nerve,  hut  the  treat- 
ment is  somewhat  speculative  ;  if  each  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  upon 
the  face  were  affected  the  operation  could  hardly  succeed,  for  the  cause 
would  then  for  certain  be  of  central  origin, 
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To  reach  the  supra-orHtal  nerve  3  horizontal  incision  is  made  for 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  just  above  the  border  of  the  orbit— the 
skin,  superficial  fascia,  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  occipito-frontah's 
being  traversed.  The  middle  of  the  incision  should  l>e  just  above  the 
supraorbital  notch,  which  can  be  made  out  by  the  finger.  When 
instead  of  a  notch  there  is  a  complete  foramen  in  the  bone  the  site  of 
the  nerve  can  be  ascertained  by  pressure  ;  it  emerges  at  the  junction  of 
the  inner  middle  thirds  of  the  supra-orbital  ridge. 

When  it  is  suspected  that  a  person  is  shamming  insensibility,  steady 
pressure  should  be  kept  up  with  the  finger  on  the  nerve,  Just  over  the 
supra-orbital  notch.  No  impostor  could  bear  this  for  long,  and  he  may 
thus  be  convenieritiy  and  promptly  tested. 

The  Baperlor  mftilllary  division  leaves  by  the  foramen  rotundum, 


runs  across  the  sphe no-maxillary  fossa,  and,  coursing  beneath  the  floor 
of  the  orbit,  emerges  by  the  infra-orbital  foramen  under  caver  of  the 
levator  labii  superioris.  It  then  spreads  out  into  branches  for  the  nose, 
lower  eyelid,  and  upper  lip.  It  gives  off  an  orW/n/branch  which  divides 
into  a  temporal  and  a  malar  twig,  which  pierce  the  outer  wall  of  the 
orbit  to  supply  the  skin  in  the  temporal  and  malar  regions  respectively. 
Other  branchesof  the  trunk  are  the  sensory  root  to  Meckel's  ganglion  ; 
the  posterior  dental,  which  forms  a  loop  in  the  bone  and  gives  off 
twigs  to  the  lining  of  the  antrum,  to  the  pulp-cavities  of  the  molar 
teeth,  and  to  the  gums. 

The  anterior  dental  runs  down  in  the  front  wall  of  the  antnuii  to 
supply  the  incisors,  ihe  canine,  and  the  bicuspids. 
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MeckePs  ganglion  lies  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  being  con- 
nected with  the  under  part  of  the  superior  maxillary  neri'e  by  ihe  twigs 
which  constitute  its  sensory  root.  Its  motor  filament  comes  from  the 
facial  through  the  Vidian  nerve,  and  this  also  brings  a  sympathetic 
communication  from  the  carotid  plexus.  Branches  from  the  ganglion 
supply  the  nasal  fossa,  gums,  soft  palate  and  uvula,  roof  of  mouth, 
upper  part  of  pharynx,  Eustachian  tube,  tonsil,  levator  palali,  azygos 
uvuls',  and  palalo-glossus  and  pharyngeus. 

The  infra-orbital  nerve  is  found  by  dividing  the  orbicularis  and  the 
levator  labii  superioris  above  the  second  bicuspid  tooth.  If  it  is  desired 
to  remove  the  nerve,  and  also  Meckel's  ganglion,  the  course  of  the  nerve 
may  be  followed  backwards  by  trephining  the  front  of  the  antrum 
and  by  breaking  along  the  infra-orbital  canal.  The  spheno-m axillary 
fossa  is  thus  reached,  and  the  nen-e  is  found  emerging  through  the 
foramen  rotundum,  near  which  it  is  to  be  cut  with  curved  scissors. 

The  Inferior  maslllarj'  nerve  leaves  by  the  foramen  ovale,  and 
divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  trunk.  Most  of  the  motor 
root  of  the  fifth  nerve  enters  the  anterior  trunk,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing branches  pass  off;  the  masseteric,  which,  in  its  course  through 
the  sigmoid  notch,  supplies  the  tempo ro-maxillary  joint ;  deep  tem- 
poral^ and  pterygoid.  It  also  gives  a  large  bueeal  branch  which 
traverses  the  external  pterygoid  :  this  is  not,  however,  the  motor  nerve 
to  the  buccinator,  for  when  the  facia!  nerve  is  damaged  that  inuscle 
is  completely  paralysed  (p.  67).  This  buccal  branch  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  is  a  sensory  nerve,  and  ends  in  the  supply  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  roembrane  of  the  cheek.  Thus,  when  the  motor  part  of  the 
fifth  nerve  is  impaired  there  is  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion on  that  side,  with  exception  of  the  buccinator,  which  is  supplied 
by  the  seventh.  But,  nevertheless,  masrication  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  affected,  as  it  is  being  eflicienlly  carried  on  by  the  muscles  of 
the  opposite  side. 

The  posterior  trunk  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  gives  off  the 
auriculo -temporal,  gustatory,  and  inferior  dental  branches.  The 
auriculo-temportil  embraces  the  middle  meningeal  artery  between  its 
two  heads  of  origin,  it  then  turns  up  behind  the  condyle  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  beneath  the  parotid  gland,  giving  off  auricular  and  temporal 
branches.  TTie  former  supply  the  front  part  of  the  pinna  and  the 
meatus,  whilst  the  latter  end  in  the  skin  of  the  temple.  The  auriculo- 
temporal also  gives  twigs  to  the  tempo  ro-maxillary  joint  and  the 
parotid  gland,  and  supplies  the  sensory  root  to  the  otic  ganglion. 

The  gustatory  nerve  descends  between  the  two  pterygoids,  across 
the  sujwrior  constrictor,  along  the  side  of  the  tongue  and  to  its  tip, 
lying  just  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  a  nerve  of  extremely 
delicate  but  common  sensation.  It  is  joined  in  the  pterygoid  region 
by  the  chorda  tympani  (p.  55),  and  upon  the  hyo-glossus  by  branches 
of  the  hypo-glossal  ;  it  gives  branches  to  the  anterior  Iwo-ihiceU  o'i'fe.-i 
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tongue,  to  ihe  mucous   membrane  of  the  neighbauriiig  part  of  the 

mouth,  and  to  the  sublingual  gland. 

When  the  fifth  nerve  Is  paralysed  (as  also  in  the  case  of  facial 
paralysis,  p.  63)  the  sense  of  taste  on  the  tip  of  that  side  of  the  tongue 
may  be  lost  or  impaired. 

Division  of  the  gustatory  {or  Ungual)  nerve  may  be  expedient 
in  the  case  of  intractable  neuralgia  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tongue,  as  in  lingual  cancer.  The  nerve  runs  between  the  internal 
pterygoid  and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  then  lies  just  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Its  exact  position  may  readily  be 
made  out  in  one's  own  mouth  by  passing  the  tip  of  the  index-finger 
downwards  and  backwards  from  the  last  molar  tooth,  and  thrusting  it 
outwards  into  the  hollow  beneath  the  prominent  alveolar  ridge  ;  when 
the  nerve  is  thus  pressed  against  the  bone  the  sensation  is  unmistak- 
able. To  make  sure  of  dividing  the  nerve,  it  is  best  Co  take  out  about 
half  an  inch  of  it,  which  is  easily  done  when  the  mouth  is  held  wide 
open  by  a  gag  and  the  tongue  is  pressed  down  ;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane having  been  raised  from  over  the  hollow  below  the  alveolar 
process,  the  nerve  may  be  hooked  up  by  an  aneurysm- needle  and  de- 
liberately dealt  with. 

The  inferior  dental  nerve  descends  between  the  lateral  ligament 
and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  to  the  canal  in  the  inferior  maxilla.  At  its 
origin  it  contains  some  motor  filaments  which  it  sends  off  to  the  mylo- 
hyoid  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  ;  then,  in  the  substance  of 
the  maxilla,  it  supplies  twigs  to  the  teeth,  and  gives  off  the  mental 
branch,  which  emerges  by  the  foramen  under  cover  of  the  depressor 
aoguli  oris.  This  branch  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  and 
skin  of  the  lower  lip,  and  to  the  chin. 

The  mental  foramen  is  below  the  second  bicuspid,  in  the  vertical 
line  of  the  supra-  and  infra-orbital  foramina. 

Irritation  of  filaments  of  the  nerve  in  the  pulp  of  some  carious 
tooth  may  give  rise  to  disturbance  in  areas  which  are  in  anatomical 
association  ;  as,  for  instance,  upon  the  front  of  the  pinna,  or  in  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  meatus  ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  extraction  of  a 
carious  tooth  may  at  once  put  an  end  to  '  ear-ache '  and  '  face-ache.' 

The  application  of  intense  cold  (produced  by  the  ether-spray)  in 
the  region  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  has  such  a  numbing  effect 
upon  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  that  under  its  influence  a  tooth  may  be 
extracted  from  the  lower  jaw  without  the  usual  pain. 

Stretching  or  resection  of  part  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  may  be 
needed  in  certain  cases  of  inveterate  neuralgia  of  the  lower  leeth.  The 
jaws  being  widely  separated  by  a  gag,  a  vertical  incision  is  made 
through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  above  and  in  front  of 
the  insertion  of  the  internal  pterygoid  (p.  8).  Then,  with  a  raspatory, 
the  mucous  membrane  Is  freely  raised,  and  the  ner\e  is  found  entering 
the  dental  foramen.     Unless  the  nerve  be  separated  from  the  accom- 
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panying  artery,  free  liEemorrhage  may  occur  if  resection  is  being  re- 

The  mental  nerve,  emerging  through  the  foramen  in  the  body  of 
the  jaw  in  a  line  with  the  root  of  the  second  bicuspid,  may  be  found 
by  an  incision  through  the  integument  (the  exact  position  of  the  fora- 
men having  been  first  determined  by  means  of  a  sharp  probe)  and 
through  fibres  of  the  depressor  anguU  oris  and  labii  inferioris.  Another 
way  of  reaching  the  nerve  is  by  freely  incising  the  mucous  membrane 
as  it  is  reflected  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  back  of  the  lip,  and  working 
carefiilly  down  with  a  director  in  the  region  below  the  second  bicuspid. 

When  the  fifth  nerve  is  paralysed,  and  the  patient  puts  a  cup  to  his 
lips,  '  he  feels  only  half  of  it  ;  it  seems  to  him  exactly  as  though  it  were 
broken.'     (Faggc.) 

No.  6. — The  B.bdaceni  (because  it  supplies  theextemal  rectus)  arises 
in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  emerges  between  the  anterior 
pyramid  and  pons.  It  passes  through  the  inner  part  of  the  cavernous 
sinus,  lying  on  the  outer  side  of  the  carotid  artery,  and,  entering  the 
orbit  by  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  ends  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ex- 
ternal rectus.  At  its  origin  this  nerve  does  not  decussate  with  its 
fellow  across  the  median  line,  as  the  third  does,  because  the  two 
external  recti  have  no  experience  of  working  in  concert.  When  the 
nerve  is  paralysed  the  eye-ball  is  drawn  inwards,  and  the  patient  sees 
ii  double  image,  because  the  yellow  spots  cannot  both  be  placed 
in  focus  unless  the  head  be  turned  and  tilted  to  make  up  for  the 
error  {see  p.  So).  As  he  cannot  abduct  the  eye-ball,  he  turns  his 
head.  And  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case  of  ocular  paralysis  which  is 
the  result  of  cerebral  lesion,  the  patient  apologetically  turns  his  head 
towards  the  side  of  the  cerebral  lesion — he  keeps  looking  towards  the 
cerebral  damage,  as  it  were. 

No.  7.— The  racial  nerve  arises,  together  with  the  sixth,  from  a 
nucleus  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  leaves  the  medulla  just 
below  the  pons,  through  the  groove  between  the  olive  and  restifomi. 
It  enters  the  internal  auditory  meatus  with,  but  above,  the  auditory 
nerve,  and,  passing  into  the  aqueductus  Fallopii,  lea\'es  the  petrous 
hone  by  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  It  then  passes  through  the 
parotid  gland  and  divides  into  the  temporo-facial  and  cervico-facial 
trunks,  which,  by  secondary  divisions,  forni  the  pes  anserinus. 

Some  of  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  two  facial  nerves  decussate  across 
the  middle  line,  and  thus  it  happens  that  with  a  lateral  pontine  lesion 
there  may  be  paralysis  upon  the  corresponding  or  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  face  ;  hemiplegia,  moreover,  may  exist  with  facial  paralysis 
of  the  same  or  of  the  opposite  side.  The  decussation  takes  place  in 
the  pons,  at  the  level  of  the  apparent  origin  of  the  fifth  pair.  A  lesion 
anterior  to  this  causes  facial  paralysis  on  the  same  side  as  the  hemi- 
plegia, that  is,  upon  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the  lesion.  But  if 
the  lesion  be  behind  this  le\  el  '  crossed  paralysis '  is  produced— ttuBi 
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is  to  say,  there  is  paralysis  of  the  face  muscles  upon  the  side  of  the 
lesion,  with  hemiplegia  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

When  cerebral  haemorrhage,  for  instance,  occurs  within  the  anterior 
part  of  the  pons,  the  decussating  fibres  of  the  facial  ncn'C  are  damaged,  ■ 
together  with  fibres  from  the  motor  area  which  are  passing  down  to 
the  crossing  of  the  pyramids,  and  so  facial  paralysis  is,  like  the  hemi- 
plegia, upon  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  lesion.  But  when 
the  clot  is  formed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons,  the  facial  nerve  upon 
the  side  of  the  lesion  is  paralysed,  whilst  hemiplegia  still  occurs  upon 
the  opposite  side.  '  Sudi  clinical  facts  as  these  indicate  that  some  of 
the  deep  fibres  of  the  facial  nerve  pass  upward  into  the  cerebrum,' 
(Ranney.)  Before  the  function  of  the  portio  dura  was  understood.  Sir 
Charles  Bell  once  divided  it  for  facial  neuralgia  ;  its  function  was 
thus  at  once  manifested ;  and,  out  of  compliment  to  this  eicperimental 
physiologist,  the  peripheral  effect  of  lesion  of  this  nerve  is  called 
Bell'm  parnlysla. 

In  its  course  through  the  petrous  bone  the  nerve  gives  off  the 
great  petrosal  branch,  which  runs  in  the  Vidian  as  the  motor  root  to 
Meckel's  ganglion,  and  so  to  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate.  The  facial 
also  gives  off  the  cA<wa!a  tympam,  which  passes  across  the  upper  part 
of  the  merabrana  to  leave  the  tympanic  cavity  by  the  Glaserian  fissure. 
This  slender  branch  supplies  the  transverse  lingualis,  which  narrows 
and  protrudes  its  own  side  of  the  tongue.  When,  therefore,  the  facial 
nen-e  is  damaged  in  the  aqueduct,  that  side  of  the  tongue  cannot  be 
narrowed,  and  consequently,  when,  in  protruding  the  tongue,  the 
opposite  lingualis  contracts,  the  paralysed  side  cannot  advance  in  due 
proportion,  and  so  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  pulled  over  lo  that  side. 

The  chorda  eventually  joins  the  gustatory  nene  (p.  63),  and  is 
closely  concerned  with  the  sense  of  taste,  perhaps  through  its  associa- 
tion with  the  submaxillary  ganglion  and  gland. 

Outside  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  the  facial  nerve  gives  off  the 
posterior  auricular  branch  for  the  hindermost  of  the  muscles  of  facial 
expression,  namely  the  posterior  belly  of  the  occi  pi  to-frontal  is  and  the 
retrahens  aurem.  The  main  trunk  then  supplies  the  posterior  belly  of 
the  digastric  and  the  stylo-hyoid. 

The  temporo-facial  division,  emerging  from  the  parotid  gland, 
crosses  the  external  carotidartery  and  breaks  up  into  temporal,  malar, 
and  infra-orbital  branches.  The  temporal  branches  supply  the  attra- 
hens  and  attollens  aurem  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  occipito-frontalis, 
the  upper  part  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  the  corrugator.  The 
malar  branches  also  send  twigs  to  the  orbicularis,  and  the  infra- 
orbilal  supply  the  buccinator  and  orbicularis  oris,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing muscles  of  Ups  and  nostrils. 

""le  cervico-fadal  division  breaks  up  into  buccal  and  supra-  and 
miliary  branches.     The  buccal  branches  cross  ' 
he  buccinator  and  orbicularis. 
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The  supra-maxillary  nerve  takes  its  name  from  its  position  i^on 
the  lower  jaw,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve,  the  large  sensory  trunk  which  emerges  from  the  infra-orbital 
foramen  (p.  62).  The  supra-maxillary  branches  supply  the  platysma 
and  the  small  muscles  of  expression  connected  with  the  lower  lip  and 
chin. 

The  infra-maxillnrji  nerve  is  so  called  because  it  lies  below  the 
jaw ;  it  supphea  the  platysma  and  joins  with  the  superficial  cervical 
nerve  (7/.  p.  145)-  It  must 
not  be  confused  with  the 
inferior  maxillary  nerve 
(P-  63)- 

When  the  facial 
nerre  la  paralried,  as 
in  fracture  of  the  petrous 
bone,  all  the  muscles  of  I 
expression  on  that  side  | 
of  the  face  are  paralysed, 
and  the  wrinkles  and 
furrows  of  the  skin  are 
smoothed  out. 

The  forehead  on  that 
side  can  be  thrown  into 
neither  horiiontal  (occi- 
pito-frontaJis)  nor  trans- 
verse (corrugator  super- 
cilii)  creases,  and  the 
patient  cannot  close  his 
eye  (orbicularis  paipe-  , 
brarum).  Thus  even 
during  sleep  the  cornea 
remains   exposed ;    and 

so,  in  such  a  case,  to  prevent  inflammation,  the  lids  had  better  be  kept 
approximated  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  But  when  the  paralysis 
i5  of  cerebral  origin  the  orbicularis  escapes,  owing  to  the  existence  of 
certain  commissural  fibres. 

The  tensor  tarsi— the  muscle  which  holds  the  puncta  lachryraalia 
against  the  eye-ball— being  powerless,  the  tears  fall  over  on  to  the  cheek, 
and,  as  the  orbicularis  can  no  longer  wash  them  inwards,  the  eye-ball 
becomes  dry  and  irritable,  though  this  may  not  occur  if  the  patient 
keeps  it  clean  and  moist  by  draKging  down  the  lid  with  his  finger. 
The  mouth,  which  is  naturally  balanced  in  the  middle  line,  is  now 
dragged  by  the  imopposed  muscles  over  to  the  sound  side  of  the 
median  line,  as  is  particularly  noticed  when  the  patient  laughs,  for  then 
the  muscles  contract  with  greater  energy. 

On  account  of  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  oris,  the  saliva  dribbles 
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out  of  the  tiaccid  comer  of  the  mouth  and  he  cannot  arrange  his  lips 
for  whistling  ^an  excellent  rest  :  :r\-:ng  if  he  can  spit  is  also  a  uscfol 
though  less  delicate  test.  Ardcuiation  is  impaired,  and  the  flabby 
cheek  is  putfed  out  wich  e>'er\'  deep  expiration.  Because  the  bucci- 
nator cannot  contract*  food  lodges  in  the  cheek,  from  which  the  patient 
has  to  clear  it  by  his  nnger.  He  has  no  power  to  draw  down  that 
comer  of  the  mouth  by  the  action  of  the  depressor  anguli  oris  and 
platysma.  Loud  noises  become  distressing  because  of  paralysis  of 
I  ho  u\usclos  o(  ihe  middle  ear.  t 

The  sot\  palate  and  uvula  ore  dragged  from  die  aJfected  side  when  , 

the  nerve  is  damaged  before  it  gives  odf  the  petrosal  branches  ;  and, 
the  chorvia  tympani  also  being  funcrlonless«  the  tip  of  the  tcmgue,  as 
;ilrt\uly  noted  ^p.  oo\  is  drawn  to  the  paral\-sed  side,  diougfa  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  may  appear  at  nrst  sight,  the  defect  being  exag- 
gerated by  the  mouth  being  already  drawn  /rom  the  affected  side. 
The  exact  amount  of  the  dedecdon  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to- 
wards the  paralysed  side  is  to  be  estimated  by  looking  at  the  line 
between  the  central  incisors.  The  efiect  of  the  paralysis  upon  the 
chonla  t\-mpani  is  often  to  per\*en  the  taste.  \Mien  the  lesion  is 
below  the  coming  off  of  the  great  petrosal  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate 
and  uvula  are  not  affected.  L 

Piirtial  facial  paralysis  is  generally  due  to  slight  haemorrhage  at  the 
origin  of  the  ner\e,  and  when  associated  with  rigid  arteries,  hypcrtro- 
phied  left  ventricle,  and  retinal  degeneration,  is  sure  evidence  of  a 
coming  hsemorrhagic  storm. 

Facial  paralysis  is  not  always  due  to  lesion  at  the  root  or  of  the 
trunk  of  the  ner\-e  ;  it  may  be  the  result  of  exposure  near  an  open 
window  in  a  railway  journey,  or  to  a  cold  wind. 

Stretching. — The  fecial,  being  a  motor  nene,  cannot  be  concerned 
in  facial  neuralgia,  but  there  are  certain  and  obsciue  cases  of  fecial 
spasm  in  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  gi\'e  the  main  trunk  a  specu- 
lative jerk  or  two.  In  one  such  I  saw  my  colleague  Mr.  Pye^  operate 
by  a  two-inch  incision  along  the  front  of  the  mastoid  process  and  the 
topmost  part  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  dividing  skin,  superficial  fescia, 
platysma,  and  deep  fascia,  layer  by  layer.  Then  the  stemo-mastoid 
was  relaxed  and  drawn  outwards,  and,  the  parodd  being  drawn  upwafds, 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  came  into  view  ;  along  its  anterior 
border,  and  hurrying  to  the  parodd  gland,  was  the  nerve,  which  was 
then  picked  up  and  stretched  by  an  aneurysm  needle. 

No.  8  is  the  auditory  nerve  ;  it  arises  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  and,  emerging  by  the  groove  between  the  olive  and  restiform, 
passes  down  the  internal  auditory  meatus  beneath  the  faciaL  At  the 
bottom  of  the  meatus  it  breaks  up  into  branches  which  are  spread  out 
in  the  cochlea,  vesdbule,  and  semi-circular  canals. 

No.  9,  the  rlosso-pliaryiireal,  is  distributed,  as  its  name  implies, 

the  tongue  and  pharynx.     It  is  a  sensory  nerve,  but  those  fibres  of 
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it  which  supply  the  hinder  part  of  the  tongue  are  concerned  in  the 
special  sense  of  taste. 

Arising  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  nerv-e  appears  between  the 
olive  and  restiform,  and  leaves  the  skull  by  the  jugular  foramen.  It 
sends  a  branch  (Jacobson's)  to  the  tympanic  plexus,  and  it  enters  into 
the  formation  of  the  pharyngeal  plexus  (p.  138)  by  passing  downwards 
and  forwards  between  the  external  and  internal  carotids.  It  gives 
branches  also  to  the  stylo -pharjugeus  and  the  tonsil. 

No.  10,  the  pnenmoraBtrlo,  or,  as  it  might  also  be  called,  cardio- 
pneumogastric,  takes  a  long  and  wandering  (va^us)  course,  and  holds 
the  medulla  in  direct  association  with  pharynx  and  cesophagus  ;  the 
larynx,  irai;hea,  bronchi,  and  lungs  ;  the  heart ;  the  cervical,  thoracic, 
and  abdominal  sympathetics  i  and  with  the  stomach,  liver,  and  spleen. 

It  arises  from  the  fourth  ventricle  and  emei^es  between  the  olive 
and  restiform,  and,  having  left  the  skull  by  the  jugular  foramen,  runs 
straight  down,  beneath  and  between  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the 
Jugularvein,  and  then  between  the  vein  and  the  common  carotid  arteiy 
(p.  24 ).  Arrived  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  it  travels  onward  to  the  back 
of  the  root  of  the  lung,  passing  on  the  right  side  over  the  beginning  of 
the  subclavian  artery  and  behind  the  vein.  On  the  left  it  descends 
between  the  common  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  behind  the  left 
innominate  vein,  and  over  the  transverse  part  of  the  aortic  arch. 

At  the  back  of  the  root  of  the  lung  each  nerve  spreads  out  into  the 
posterior  pulmonary  plexus,  from  which  fibres  pass  into  the  lung,  in 
company  with  sympathetic  twigs. 

From  the  back  of  the  roots  of  the  lungs  the  remnants  of  the  vagi 
are  gathered  up  into  two  cords  which  descend  upon  the  cesophagus 
(plexus  gulie),  those  of  the  left  side  passing,  for  the  most  part,  on  to 
the  front  of  the  stomach,  and  those  of  the  right  on  to  the  back  of  that 
viscus.  The  former  branches  communicate  with  the  hepatic  plexus, 
and  the  latter  with  the  splenic  and  solar  plexus. 

As  the  vagus  leaves  the  skull  it  gives  off  the  auricular,  or  Arnolds 
nerve,  which  enters  the  petrous  bone  near  the  jugular  fossa,  and  leaves 
it  by  the  fissure  between  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  the  mastoid 
process  ;  it  supplies  the  skin  behind  the  pinna,  and  the  lining  of  the 
auditory  meatus.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  stimulation  of  this 
sensory  filament  by  wetting  the  skin  with  cold  water  after  a  heavy 
dinner  stimulates  the  pneumogastric  to  renewed  efforts  at  digestion. 

■ar-ooDKb.^ — An  important  fact  in  connection  with  Arnold's  nerve 
is  that  irritation  of  its  branches,  as  by  a  plug  of  wax,  or  any  foreign 
body  in  the  meatus,  may  set  up  uncontrollable  cough.  The  probable 
explanation  is  that  there  is  a  communication  between  this  twig  and 
the  filaments  of  the  superior  larjTigeal  branch. 

Outside  the  skull  the  pneumogastric  nerve  receives  the  accessory 
part  of  the  spinal  accessory.  Some  of  the  motor  filaments  which 
are  thus  obtained  pass  out  for  the  pharyngeal  plewi^,  -i-cA-  vj*vf«. 
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leave  by  the  superior  larjnffeal  nerve.  This  important  branch  runs 
downwards  and  forwards  beneath  the  internal  carotid,  and  then  divides 
into  an  external  and  an  /«/^r««/ laryngeal  branch  ;  the  former  supplies 
the  crico-thyroid  and  the  inferior  constrictor,  whilst  the  internal  branch 
passes  though  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  to  supply  the  aiytenoideus 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx. 

Irritation  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  in  weakly  children  sets  up 
reflex  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis,  and  is  thus  concerned  in 
laryngeal  asthma  or  laryngismus  stridulus. 

The  recurrent  larynffeal  nerve  winds  round  the  first  part  of  the 
subclavian  artery  on  the  right  side,  and  the  transverse  aorta  on  the 
left,  and,  ascending  behind  the  common  carotid  and  into  the  groove 
between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  enters  the  lower  and  back  part 
of  the  larynx.  It  gives  off  cardiac,  oesophageal,  and  tracheal  branches, 
and  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  except  the  crico-thyroid. 

Pressure  upon  this  nerve  by  an  aortic,  innominate,  subclavian,  or 
carotid  aneurysm  causes  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles,  and  sets  up  a  dry  and  suggestive  cough.  Sometimes  the 
nerve  is  *  caught '  in  epithelioma  of  the  oesophagus. 

When  one  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  paralysed  the  vocal  cord  of 
that  side  does  not  move  ;  the  voice  is  *  uncertain,'  or  it  may  be  entirely 
lost,  but  the  tidal  air  flows  as  usual.  The  abductor  of  the  vocal 
cord  is  especially  affected,  and  in  due  course  *  contracture '  occurs  in 
the  unopposed  adductor,  the  cord  being  held  in  a  useful  position  for 
phonation.  Even  when  both  nerves  are  paralysed  there  is  no  shortness 
of  breath,  but  the  voice  is  then  completely  lost. 

In  their  course  through  the  neck  and  through  the  thorax  the  vagi 
give  o^  cardiac  branches^  which  join  with  twigs  of  the  left  recurrent 
laryngeal  to  end  in  the  aortic  and  cardiac  plexuses. 

No.  II. — The  spinal  accessory  consists  of  an  *  accessory' part 
(which  arises  like  the  vagus  and  eventually  blends  with  that  nerve)  and 
of  a  *  spinal '  part.  The  latter  arises  from  the  anterior  grey  comu  of 
the  cord  by  several  filaments,  and,  emerging  from  the  lateral  tract, 
ascends  between  the  ligamentum  denticulatum  and  the  posterior  roots 
of  the  five  upper  cervical  nerves.  It  enters  the  skull  by  the  foramen 
magnum,  and  leaves  again  with  the  vagus.  It  then  passes  downwards 
and  backwards  through  the  stemo-mastoid,  which,  with  the  help  of 
the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves,  it  supplies,  and  it  ends  in  the 
trapezius.  These  two  muscles  derive  a  considerable  supply  from  the 
cervical  nerves.  But  probably  their  chief  motor  influence  comes  from 
the  spinal  part  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  harmonious  working  between  two  important  muscles  of  elevation 
and  fixation  of  the  sternum,  clavicle,  and  scapula,  and  those  of  vocalisa- 
tion. 

That  part  of  the  nerve  which  is  *  accessory '  to  the  vagus  con%'eys 
to  it  the  motor  filaments  for  the  muscles  of  vocalisation  :  so  actually 
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the  spinal  accessory  is  the  nerve  of  plionation.  As  the  spinal  and  tlie 
accessory  parts  of  tiic  eleventh  nerve  pass  through  the  jugular  foramen 
they  interchange  filaments,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  stemo-mastoid 
and  trapezius  are  in  direct  association  with  the  muscles  of  the  vocal 

Peripheral  or  central  irritation  of  the  spinal  part  of  the  nerve  may 
cause  spasmodic  or  tonic  contraction  of  the  stemo-mastoid  and 
trapezius  ;  rhythmic  contraction  and  relaxation  of  those  muscles  of  the 
two  sides  cause  the  nodding  movement  so  often  seen  in  old  persons — 
nodding  palsy. 

Strelclting,  qt  partial  resection,  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  may 
be  needed  in  certain  aggravated  cases  of  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
stemo-mastoid.  The  nerve  is  sought  as  it  runs  beneath  the  anterior 
border  of  the  muscle,  previous  to  piercing  it,  about  two  inches  below 
the  mastoid  process.  The  incision  is  made  through  skin,  platysma, 
and  fasciie  for  about  three  inches  along  the  front  of  the  muscle,  down- 
ward from  the  mastoid  process.  The  muscle  is  then  relaxed  by  rais- 
ing the  head,  and,  its  anterior  border  having  been  drawn  outwards,  the 
nerve  is  seen  entering  it. 

No.  iz. — The  bTpagloBial  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue  ;  it 
arises  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  emerges  from  the  groove 
between  the  anterior  pyramid  and  ohve,  that  is,  in  the  line  of  the 
motor  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves.  It  leaves  the  skull  through  the 
anterior  condylar  foramen,  and  descends  with  the  vagus,  between  the 
internal  jugular  vein  and  the  carotid  artery,  to  the  level  of  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  when  it  passes  forwards,  over  the  internal  and  external 
carotids,  and  over  the  hyo-glossus;  then,  sloping  upwards  beneath  the 
posterior  tendon  of  the  digastric,  and  under  the  mylo-hyoid,  it  ends  in 
the  genio-hyo- gloss  us.  It  supplies  also  the  stylo-  and  hyo-glossus,  the 
genio-hyoid,  and,  by  a  special  branch,  the  thyro-hyoid. 

It  gives  off  the  descendens  hypoglossi  (or  descemiens  norti,  when  the 
motor  lingtue  is  reckoned  as  the  ninth  nerve),  which,  joined  by  a  com- 
municating loopfrom  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves,  supplies  the 
depressors  of  the  hyoid  bone.  This  nerve  lies  upon  the  sheath  of  the 
common  carotid. 

When  one  of  the  twelfth  pair  of  nerves  is  paralysed  the  genio- 
hyo-glossus  of  that  side  cannot  help  in  the  protrusion  of  the  tongue, 
which  it  should  do  by  its  posterior  fibres  ;  so  th:it,  on  the  patient  try- 
ing to  put  out  his  tongue,  the  tip  is  carried  over  to  the  paralysed 
side  (p.  68).    And  this  pai-alj-setl  side  is  weak,  flabby,  and  greatly 

Dnotaenne'm  dlaeaae,  at  giosso-labio-laryngeal,  or  Irtdio-giosso-fi/ia- 
ryngeal paralyns,  is  the  result  of  disease  of  that  part  of  the  medulla  from 
which  the  fecial,  glosso-pharyngeal,  vagus,  spinal  accessory,  and  hypo- 
glossal nerves  arise.  Another  namefor  the  disease  is  l)ulbarparaly»l», 
because  of  the  degeneration  existing  in  the  bulbar  part  of  the  cocA, 
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The  oMnpotnid  names  so  weil  express  the  clini<:al  fcatores  of  the 
disease  that  description  is  almost  superfluous.  The  Hfis  caiawi  seize 
the  solid  food,  nor  prevent  the  fluids  from  flo»^ng  a«-ay,  and.  as  they 
are  also  helpless  in  vocalisation,  speech  is  gravely  aSected. 

The  longut  is  either  protruded  in  a  weak  and  trembling  manner 
or  else  lies  flaccid  in  the  mouth.  In  the  latter  case  the  voice  is  still 
further  altered  ;  and,  as  neither  the  tongue  within,  nor  the  buccinator 
fp.  67J  without,  can  keep  solid  food  between  the  molar  teeth,  mastica- 
tion is  much  impaired  and  the  early  stage  of  deglutition  weakened. 
Tlie  facial  expression  is  altered  in  a  characteristic  manner. 

'V\yt pharynx,  moreover,  cannot  grasp  such  food  as  is  conveyed  to 
it,  and,  in  feeble  attempts  at  swallowing,  the  food  escapes  again  into 
the  mouth  and  perhaps  from  between  the  lips.  The  larynx  being 
thrown  out  of  working  order,  the  voice  is  still  fiirther  altered  and 
weakened. 

in  every  case  of  Duchenne's  disease  all  these  nerves  are  not 
equally  enfeebled  ;  the  features  of  the  paralysis  necessarily  vary  with 
the  order  in  which  the  nuclei  of  the  nen-es  are  affected  {'.:  p.  56). 


THE  EYELinS  AND  CONJUNCTIVA 

The  ao-called  tarsal  cartilages  are  thin  plates  of  fibrous  tissue 
which  form  the  foundation,  or  stiffening,  of  the  eyelids.  Their  extremi- 
ties are  connected  with  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillse 
and  with  the  malar  bones ;  one  border  is  near  the  edge  of  the  lid,  and 
the  other  is  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  posterior  surface 
of  the  upper  lid  may  be  examined  by  turning  the  lid  inside  out,  over 
a  probe  laid  on  Che  outer  surface  of  the  lid,  along  the  upper  border  of 
the  cartilage,  the  patient  looking  down  so  as  to  slacken  the  oculo-pal- 
pebral  fold  of  conjunctiva  ;  the  stiff  cartilage  then  holds  the  lid  in  the 
everted  position.  The  expanded  tendon  of  the  levator  palpebra?  is 
inserted  over  the  front  of  the  upper  tarsal  cartilage. 

Superficial  to  each  cartilage  is  the  (striated)  orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
which  is  separated  from  the  skin  by  a  delicate  fascia  devoid  of  fat,  and 
which,  therefore,  is  readily  infiltrated  in  Bright's  disease. 

The  orblonlarli  pnlpeliramia  is  the  sphincter  of  the  lids.  It 
arises  from  the  inner  comer  of  the  orbit,  and  from  the  tendo  oculi. 
From  this  the  pale,  but  striated,  fibres  of  its  palpebral  portion  pass  out- 
wards between  the  skin  and  the  tarsal  cartilages.  The  fibres  of  the 
orWAi/part  of  the  muscle  are  darker  and  coarser,  and,  like  the  others, 
blend  at  the  outer  part  of  the  orbit,  where,  however,  they  have  no 
iportant  connection  with  bone.  And  thus  it  happens  that  when  the 
muscle  contracts  the  outer  commissure  of  the  lids  is  drawn  inwards, 

that  the  lachrymal  secretion  may  be  washed  towards  the  inner 
corner  of  the  orbii  and  lo  the  puncta  lachrymalia.    (If  you  rest  your 
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finger  over  the  outer  end  of  the  lids  and  then  cause  the  orbicularis  to 
contract,  the  inward  sweeping  action  of  the  muscle  is  manifest.) 

It  is  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

The  tendo  oooii  is  for  mooring  the  inner  ends  of  the  tarsal 
cartilages.  It  is  attached  to  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla 
anterior  10  the  lachrymal  groove,  and  passes  outwards  over  the  front  of 
the  lachrymal  sac,  giving  accessory  fibres  to  the  sac.  It  can  easily  be 
felt  when  the  lids  are  firmly  drawn  outwards  ;  the  sac  should  always 
be  opened  by  incising  just  below  the  tendon. 

BlepbBTo-sptiaiii  {^t^ajia,  eyelids)  is  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  orbicularis  ;  it  may  be  caused  by  a  piece  of  grit  lodged  under  the 
eyelid,  in  which  case  a  sensory  impulse  is  sent  by  a  twig  of  the  fifth 
nerve  upon  the  conjunctiva,  which  returns  from  the  brain  as  a  reflex 
stimulus  by  palpebral  twigs  of  the  seventh  ;  or  it  may  be  caused  by 
conjunctivitis.  When  the  spasm  is  inveterate,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  in 
strumous  ophthalmia,  it  may  be  expedient  to  sever  the  elliptical  fibres 

As  a  result  of  blepharo-spasm,  the  free  borders  of  the  lids  may  be 
'  turned  inwards,'  entropion  (iv,  in  ;  rpnitij,  turn),  against  the  front  of  the 
eye-ball,  so  that  the  eyelashes  irritatethe  cornea.  This  complication 
is  called  trichiasis  (flptg,  rpiKor,  hair),  and  may  demand  not  only  the  re- 
moval of  the  eyelashes,  but  even  some  operation  devised  to  everting  the 
edge,  for  producing,  in  fact,  an  artificial  tctropium  {((,  outwards,  and 
Tponn)  or  eversion  of  the  lids.  It  may  be  due  to  the  contraction  of 
a  scar  of  the  face,  to  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis,  or  to  the  weakness 
of  the  inuscle  which  is  often  found  in  old  persons. 

The  levator  palpebree  anperiarls  arises  just  above  the  optic 
foramen,  and  runs  forwards  beneath  the  roof  of  the  orbit  and  the 
frontal  nerve,  and  above  the  superior  rectus,  to  he  inserted  into  the 
front  of  the  cartilaginous  foundation  of  the  upper  lid. 

It  is  supplied  by  the  third  nerve.  The  muscle  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  the  opponent  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  which  is  the 
sphincter  of  the  lids.  It  is  supplied  by  the  third  nerve,  and  the  lid  con- 
sequently droops,  ptosis  {imairt!,  falling),  when  that  nerve  is  paralysed. 

On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lids  is  the  delicate  mucous  membrane, 
the  oonJonotlTa,  which,  reflected  thence  over  the  front  of  the  eye-ball, 
'joins  together'  the  eyelids  and  the  sclerotic.  Like  other  mucous 
membranes,  it  consists  of  a  basement  membrane,  with  vessels,  nerves, 
and  connective  tissue  beneath  it,  and  with  epithelium  on  the  free 

The  epithelium  is  for  the  most  part  columnar,  but  it  gradually 
becomes  squamous  as  it  approaches  the  free  border  of  the  lids.  Over 
the  front  of  the  cornea  the  conjunctiva  is  represented  only  by  the  layers 
of  epithelial  cells,  the  most  superficial  of  which  are  stratified. 

Where  it  lines  the  fids  it  is  thick  and  vascular,  and  is  studded  with 
papillE,  which,  under  the  influence  of  chronic  inflammation,  htco-mt 
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enlarged,  constituting  the  disease  known  as  Agranular  lids' 
loosely  is  the  conjunctiva  attached  over  the  sclerotic,  however,  that 
large  extravasations  of  blood  may  occur  beneath  it.  When  this  is 
observed  after  a  fall  upon  the  head  the  question  arises  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  fracture  extending  across  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  base 
of  the  skull,  with  laceration  of  the  ethmoidal  arteries. 

At  the  inner  commissure  the  conjunctiva  forms  a  mucous  fold,  the 
plica  semilunaris,  the  homologue  of  the  horizontal  eye-lid  of  birds, 
the  membrana  nictitans.  On  the  inner  side  of  this  is  the  caruncula 
lachrymalis— a  collection  of  sebaceous  glands  beneath  the  conjunctiva. 

Chronic  coHJuttclivitis  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  'weakness  of  the 
eyes '  ;  certainly  it  is  often  found  when  vision  is  imperfect,  as  the  con- 
stant effort  at  accommodation  is  associated  with  increased  flow  of  blood 
to  the  orbit,  and  with  lachrymation. 

In  the  case  of  unhealthy  children,  the  chronic  condition  may  some- 
times be  successfully  dealt  with  by  counter-irritation  at  the  temple  or 
behind  the  ear.  Such  beneficial  effect  has  sometimes  been  inadver- 
tently produced  by  piercing  the  lobe  of  the  ear  and  inserting  a  ring,  with 
the  inartistic  idea  of  personal  adornment,  and  thus  it  has  come  about  that 
'  ear-rings  are  good  for  weak  eyes.'  The  late  Mr.  Critchett  told  the  writer 
that  some  of  his  first  success  in  practice  was  due  to  his  having  treated 
chronic  conjunctivitis  by  a  slender  seton  behind  the  ear, '  so  that,'  said  he, 
'  friends  remarked  ihal  my  reputation  hung  on  a  thread  ! ' 

Sometimes  a  thick  triangular  growth  of  the  conjunctiva  extends 
from  near  one  of  the  commissures  towards  the  pupils  ;  it  is  called  a 
fterygiuin  (nrfyiiiyioj',  a  little  wing),  and,  passing  over  the  pupil,  it  ulti- 
mately obscures  the  vision.  It  may  have  to  be  removed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  transplantation. 

Th&  Meibomian  glands  arc  arranged  inpearly  rows  beneath  the  con- 
junctiva, imbedded  in  the  tarsal  cartilages  ;  they  can  be  seen  on  everting 
the  lids,  and  their  minute  orifices  detected  near  the  eye-lashes.  Their 
sebaceous  secretion  ooies  upon  the  edges  of  the  lids  to  lubricate  the 
cornea  and  to  render  it  waterproof 

Should  secretion  be  retained  in  one  of  the  Meibomian  follicles,  a 
small  hard  tumour  is  felt  in  the  substance  of  the  lid.  It  is  called  a 
chalazion  (xQ^nfo,  hai!)  or  tarsal  tumour.  It  is  treated  by  everting 
the  lid  and  scooping  out  the  contents  of  the  cyst. 

Supplementary  sehaceous  glands  also  open  at  the  roots  of  the  eye- 
lashes, and,  should  one  of  them  become  inflamed,  the  condition  is 
known  as  hordeolum  {hordeum,  a  barley-corn)  or  stye. 

Supply. — The  conjunctival  arteries  are  derived  from  the  palpebral, 
lachrymal,  and  other  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  i  the  nerves  come  from 
the  ophthalmic  and  infra-orbital  parts  of  the  fifth. 

HEcmnrrhages  beneath  the  conjunctiva  which  occur  in  an  oldish  sub- 
ject after  an  attack  of  coughing  or  vomiting  are  suggestive  of  atheroma, 
le  as  warnings  of  an  apoplectic  storm. 


Lachrymal  Abscess 


The  Lachrymal  Apparatus 

The  I&obrrmal  gland,  which  is  somewhat  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
an  almond,  is  lodged  in  ihe  hollow  under  the  externa!  angular  process  of 
the  frontal  bone.  To  reach  the  front  of  the  giobe,  the  tears  have  to 
pass  through  the  conjunctiva,  which  they  do  through  half  a  score  of 
slender  ducts,  which  open  on  the  inner  surface  nf  the  upper  lid.  Part 
of  the  gland  descends  behind  the  lid,  and  its  lower  border  rests  over 
the  superior  and  external  recti,  and  upon  the  eye-ball.  Being  thus 
poured  upon  Ihe  upper  surface  of  the  globe,  the  tears  fall  over  the 
front  of  the  eye-ball,  washing  it  completely,  whilst  the  contractions  of 
the  orbicularis  (p.  72)  sweep  them  constantly  inwards,  in  their  course 
to  the  puncta  lachrymalia. 

Its  structure  is  like  that  of  a  sali\'ary  gland.    It  receives  its  supplies 
from  special  branches  of  the  oph- 
thalmic nerve  (p.  61)  and  arterj', 
and  from  the  sympathetic. 

The  pnnota  luibrymallB  are 
the  pin-point  openings  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  lachrymal 
canals,  which  lead  from  the  inner 
sixth  of  the  margin  of  the  lids  to 
the  lachrymal  sac.  The  punctum 
may  be  seen  on  a  small  papilla  on 
everting  the  lid. 

At  first  each  canal  runs  for  a 
slight  distance  vertically  away 
from  the  border  of  the  lid,  then  it 
alters  its  course  and  enters  the 
lachrymal  sac.  The  canal  is  com- 
posed of  delicate  fibrous  tissue,  anc 
squamous  epithelium. 

The  puncta  are  kept  in  position  against  the  globe  of  the  eye  by  the 
contractions  of  the  small  tensor  tarsi,  which  is,  really,  a  deep  part  of 
the  orbicularis.  It  arises  from  the  lachrymal  bone,  behind  the  lach- 
rymal sac,  and  passes  with  the  canals  to  the  eye-lids.  If  the  punctum  is 
displaced  it  may  be  necessary  to  slit  up  the  canal  so  that  the  teats 
may  flow  away  along  the  gutter  which  is  then  formed. 

The  lachrriual  aac  is  the  upper,  dilated  end  of  the  nasal  duct, 
lying  in  the  groove  between  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla 
and  the  lachrymal  bone.  It  has  the  strong  lendo  oculi  in  front  and 
the  tensor  tarsi  behind,  whilst  the  lachrymal  canals  enter  its  external 
aspect. 

Kf^tarrmal  Bbsoeaa  is  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  lining  of 
the  sac  ;  it  forms  a  swelling  at  the  inner  comer  of  the  orbit  which  m.-iM 
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have  a  charactemlic,  bour-gias&  shape,  on  account  of  its  balging  above 
aiul  beinw  the  tenda  oculi.  while  its  middle  is  constricted  by  the  nn- 
yielding  tendon. 

A  lachymai  fistula  may  follow  its  evacuation  ;  itriiture  of  ike 
HAsal  dud,  the  result  of  chronic  inllanunaiory  thickening,  is  generally 
aMOciated  with  the  fistula.  The  treatment  of  the  stricture  consists 
in  slitting  up  the  inferior  lachrymal  canal,  and  thus  findirtgan  entrance 
for  a  special  probe  into  the  sac.  Before  slitting  up  the  canal,  the 
lower  lid  should  be  drawn  firmly  out«  ards  so  that  the  canal  may  be 
made  straight  and  direct  False  passages  may  be  made  by  the  unscien- 
tific use  of  the  probe,  through  the  lachrj'mal  bone  and  into  the  ethmoid, 
or  between  the  cheek  and  the  maxilla. 

The  naial  dnct,  ^  in.  long,  descends  in  the  groove  in  the  maxtilar)' 
and  the  lachrymal  bones,  and  against  the  inferior  turbinated,  to  open 
into  the  inferior  meatus.  Its  direction  is  downwards,  with  a  slight  in- 
clination outwards  and  backwards  ;  it  is  the  unobliterated  part  of  the 
orbital  fissure  (v.  p.  123)  which  ran  from  the  side  of  the  fronto-nasal 
process  through  the  moulh  and  into  ihe  orbit. 

The  sac  and  the  duct  are  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  have  a 
mucous  lining  which  is  carpeted  with  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  like 
thai  of  the  nose. 


THK   ORRIT 

The  long  axes  of  the  orbits  diverge  considerably,  so  that  the  field 
of  vision  may  be  extended  laterally.  The  inner  wall  is  straight  from 
Iteforo  backwards,  but  the  outer  wall  runs  outwardsas  well  as  forwards  ; 
tlili  slope  is  taken  advantage  of  in  enucleation  of  the  eye-ball,  the  curved 
•cisaors  being  passed  along  the  outer  wall  so  as  more  easily  to  divide 
ihe  optic  nerve. 

Boundaries. — The^oor  is  formed  of  the  superior  maxilia  and  the 
malar  and  pnlalc  bones  ;  the  mo/ by  the  frontal  and  the  lesser  wing 
of  the  sphenoid. 

Tlie  inmr  wM  is  composed  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla, 
the  internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal,  lachrymal,  os  planum  of 
ethmoid,  and  body  of  sphenoid  ;  and  the  o«^«r  wall  of  the  malar,  the 
external  angular  process  of  the  frontal,  and  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid. 

The  roof  is  extremely  thin,  and  if  a  child  fail  with  a  pencil  upright 
in  his  hand  the  point  may  be  driven  through  into  the  anterior  lobe  of 
the  brain.  In  chronic  hydrocephalus  (p.  56)  the  fluid  within  the  lateral 
ventricles  pushes  down  the  frontal  lobes  and  the  roofs  of  the  orbits 
until  they  bulge  into  the  orbits  and  thrust  forwards  the  eye-bails.  The 
inner  wnll  is  niso  thin,  and  in  roughly  attempting  to  introduce  a  style 
into  the  niisal  duciadumsy  manipulator  may  thrust  it  into  the  ethmoid 
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boae,  and  so  into  the  nasal  fossa.      Below  the  floor  of  the  orbit  is  the 
and  tumours  from  that  region  readily  bulge  into  the  orbit.    Im- 
mediately beneath  the  floor  runs  the  superior  maxillary  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve  (p.  62). 

Through  the  inner  part  of  the  floor  descends  the  nasal  duct,  close 
to  the  outer  side  of  which  arises  the  inferior  oblique.  On  the  roof  is  a 
depression,  atdie  outer  part,  for  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  at  the  inner 
part  is  lodged  me  pulley  of  the  superior  oblique. 

A  large  mass  of  yellow  fat  fills  the  back  of  the  orbit,  and  forms  a 
soft  bed  against  which  the  eyeball  rests.  In  phthisis  and  other  wast- 
ing diseases  this  store  of  hydro-carbons  is  drawn  upon  and  the  eye 
becomes  sunken. 

A  periostitis,  an  erysipelas,  or  other  inflammatory  condition  of  or 
about  the  orbit  may  spread  by  direct  continuity  of  tissue  through  the 
optic  foramen  or  the  sphenoidal  fissure  into  the  interior  of  the  skull, 
and  there  give  rise  to  meningitis  or  to  intracranial  suppuration. 
In  the  case,  moreover,  of  septic  phlebitis  in  the  ophthalmic  vein  the 
clot  may  extend  into  the  cavernous  sinus  and  set  up  fatal  thrombosis. 
"Ths  fieriosteum  of  the  or^'^  is  continuous  through  the  optic  foramen 
and  the  sphenoidal  fissure  with  the  dura  mater ;  and  anteriorly  it 
turns  round  to  spread  into  the  pericranium.  As  the  fibrous  offshoot 
from  the  dura  mater  enters  through  the  optic  foramen  to  line  the 
orbit  it  gives  a  tubular  investment  along  the  optic  nerve,  which, 
spreading  out  upon  the  sclerotic,  is  ultimately  reflected  from  the  antero- 
lateral part  of  the  eye-bali,  behind  the  conjunctiva,  to  the  mai^in  of 
the  orbit,  where  it  blends  with  the  periosteum.  By  this  arrangement  of 
the  fascia  the  eye-ball  is  completely  shut  off  from  the  back  of  the  orbit. 
A  point  of  great  surgical  interest  in  connection  with  these  fibrous 
layers  is  that  after  removal  of  the  superior  maxilla  (p.  1 8)  the  lower 
periosteum  becomes  thickened  and  strengthened,  and  forms  so  useful 
a  floor  to  the  orbit  that  there  is  but  little  permanent  dropping  of  the 
eye-ball  ;  the  double  vision  which  results  from  the  first  sinking  of  the 
globe  soon  passes  away. 

The  oapiDle  of  Tenon  is  that  part  of  the  orbital  fascia  which  sur- 
rounds the  optic  !ier\e  and  eventually  spreads  round  the  eye-ball. 
It  has  already  been  described  as  sending  a  post- conjunctival  offshoot 
to  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit,  but,  in  addition,  it  sends  back  fibrous 
sheaths  around  the  muscles  of  the  eye-ball,  which  are  iniimately 
joined  with  their  proper  fascial  investments. 

The  capsule  of  Tenon  is  connected  with  the  sclerotic  by  delicate 
filacnentous  tissue,  and  forms  a  smooth  bed  in  which  the  globe  moves 
with  absolute  freedom.  It  is  lined  with  endothelitun,  and  is,  in  reality, 
the  outer  wall  of  a  large  lymph-space,  like  the  pleura  or  peritoneum. 
The  choroidal  lymphatics  enter  the  space  around  the  vense  vorticosse, 
and  the  space  itself  is  in  communication,  under  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the 
optic  nerve,  with  the  subdural  and  subarachnoid  areas  of  the  ct'i'K.-iSH^ 


The  Muscles  of  the  Orbit 

The  levator  palpebne  superioris,  the  four  straight  muscles,  and  ihe 
superior  oblique  one  arise  around  the  opDc  foramen  ;  the  straight 
muscles  pass  forwards,  closely  applied  round  the  optic  nerve,  to 
their  insertion  into  the  sclerotic  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the 
cornea.  The  third  nerve  supplies  the  superior,  inferior,  and  internal 
recti,  the  external  one  being  supplied  by  the  sixth.  Acting  together, 
the  straight  muscles  retract  the  eye-ball,  whilst  the  oblique  muscles 
draw  it  forwards. 

The  external  rectus  of  one  eye  acts  in  concert  with  the  internal 
rectus  of  the  other. 

If  the  long  axis  of  the  orbit  were  in  the  straight  line  with  that  of 
the  eye-ball,  the  superior  and  inferior  recti  would  simply  turn  the 
cornea  upwards  or  downwards  ;  but,  because  these  muscles  pass  for- 
wards obliquely  to  their  insertion,  that  is,  in  the  axis  of  the  orbit,  they 
liuTi  the  cornea  slightly  inwards  as  well.  The  inward  inclination 
caused  by  the  superior  rectus  is  counteracted  by  the  action  of  the  in- 
ferior oblique,  and  that  of  the  inferior  rectus  is  checked  by  the  superior 
oblique. 

The  Bapertor  oblique  passes  forwards  to  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  orbit,  where  its  slender  tendon  runs  through  a  fibro-carti- 
iaginous  ring  which  is  lubricated  by  a  delicate  synovial  membrane. 
The  tendon  then  passes  downwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  be- 
tween the  superior  rectus  and  the  sclerolic,to  be  inserted  between  the 
superior  and  external  recti,  in  the  hemisphere  of  the  globe  behind  the 
transverse  equator.  The  supply  is  from  the  fourth  nerve,  which  has 
been  called  '  patheticus '  on  the  supposition  that  it  supplied  the  muscle 
which  gave  a  'pathetic'  turn  to  the  eye-ball.  The  pulley  can  be 
obscurely  felt  by  thrusting  the  finger  into  the  inner  and  upper  part  of 
the  orbit. 

Chronic  serous  effusion  into  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  pulley 
causes  a  prominent  cyst  ;  it  is  often  seen  in  those  beyond  middle 
life. 

The  Inferior  olillqae  arises  from  the  superiormaxilla  Just  external 
to  the  nasal  duct,  and,  passing  obliquely  upwards,  between  the  in- 
ferior rectus  and  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  then  between  the  sclerotic 
and  the  outer  rectus,  is  inserted  just  below  the  superior  oblique,  behind 
the  equator  of  the  globe.     It  is  supplied  by  the  third  nerve. 

The  ftoUon  of  tbo  oblique  mnaolea. — If  an  imaginary  pin  be 
driven  vertically  through  the  centre  of  the  globe,  movement  becomes 
possible  only  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and  the  superior  oblique,  coming 
from  the  inner  side,  to  be  inserted  on  the  outer  side  of  the  globe, 
behind  the  transverse  axis,  or  equator,  on  contracting  must  draw  the 
posterior  hemisphere    in\v'ards    and  so  turn   the  cornea  outwards. 
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Similarly,  the  inferior  oblique,  passing  outwards  and  backwards,  also 
turns  the  pupii  outwai-ds. 

if  this  imaginary  pin  be  then  thrust  through  the  transverse  axis  of 
the  globe,  the  superior  obh que,  which  is  inserted  behind  the  pin,  coming 
from  above,  turns  the  pupil  downwards,  whilst  the  other,  coming  from 
below,  turns  it  upwards.  Thus  the  oblique  muscles  work  in  harmony 
in  turning  the  cornea  outwards,  but  in  antagonism  in  the  upward  and 


To  turn  the  cornea  downwards  it  would  not  do  for  the  inferior 
rectus  to  act  alone,  or  internal  strabismus  would  result ;  so  the 
superior  oblique  is  called  on  to  help  the  inferior  rectus,  abducting  Che 
eye-ball  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  neutralise  the  adduction  of  the 
inferior  rectus.  Thus,  the  two  muscles,  acting  together,  merely  turn 
the  globe  downwards. 

Conversely,  the  inferior  oblique  acts  with  the  superior  rectus,  the 
two  muscles  merely  moving  the  eye  to  look  upwards. 

Thus  even  a  simple  movement  of  the  front  of  the  globe  is  not  left 
under  the  control  of  a  single  muscle.  Inversion  is  effected  by  the  in- 
ternal rectus,  with  the  superior  and  inferior  recti ;  eversion  by  the 
external  rectus  and  the  two  obliques  ;  elevation  by  the  superior  rectus 
and  the  inferior  oblique  ;  and  depression  by  the  inferior  rectus,  with  the 
help  of  the  superior  oblique. 

When  the  external  rectus  is  paralysed,  abduction  of  the  eye-ball  is 
limited.  If  the  external  rectus,  say  of  the  right  eye,  be  paralysed, 
there  may  be  no  double  vision  as  (he  man  looks  towards  the  left,  but 
when  he  tries  to  look  to  the  right,  that  is,  lo  use  his  right  external 
rectus,  the  right  eye-ball  remains  almost  stationary,  though  the 
left  internal  rectus  directs  the  left  eye-ball  upon  the  object  ;  the  result 
is  double  vision.  To  save  himself  from  this  annoyance,  the  patient 
keeps  his  head  constantly  in  such  a  position  that  the  useless  muscle 
may  have  no  demand  made  upon  it ;  ihat  is,  he  keeps  his  head  con- 
stantly turned  towards  the  right,  making,  as  it  were,  the  left  stemo- 
mastoid  do  the  work  of  the  right  external  rectus. 

When  the  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  is  only  partial,  the  man 
expends  an  unusual  amount  of  energy  in  inducing  it  to  act ;  but  a 
certain  amoimt  of  this  energy  necessarily  passes  into  the  associate 
muscle,  the  opposite  internal  rectus,  which  then  overacts  its  part  and 
produces  '  secondary  deviation '  of  that  eye  inwards. 

W\Kn  \\ie  right  internal  rectus  is  paralysed  \hs  isfis  is  apologeti- 
cally turned  to  the  left,  so  that  the  visual  defect  may  not  occur.  So 
also,  due  allowances  being  made,  does  it  happen  when  a  superior  or 
inferior  rectus  fails  to  act. 

When  the  inferior  oblique  is  paralysed  the  cornea  cannot  readily 
be  turned  upwards  and  outwards  ;  indeed,  it  falls  somewhat  downwards 
and  inwards,  and  thus  there  is  double  vision.  To  correct  the  double 
vision,  the  subject  makes  up  for  the  defect  of  the  oblique  muscle  bi 
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kttiMtig  the  head  in  such  a  position  ihai  there  is  no  woric  for  the 
inferior  oblique  to  do ;  thus  be  keeps  the  head  tilted  upwards  and 
ODtwaids. 

When  the  superior  oblique  is  paralysed  there  is  deficienl  abduction 
and  depression  of  the  cornea,  so  the  head  is  turned  to  that  side  and  is 
kept  somewhat  depressed. 

Knie. — To  enable  the  practitioner  to  detect  the  exact  muscular 
paralysis  by  merely  looking  at  the  patient's  face,  Dr.  Ranney  has 
given  this  formula  ;  'The  head  is  so  deflected  that  the  chin  is  carried 
in  a  direction  corresponding  to  the  action  of  the  affected  muscle.' 

•trabUmtu  {squint)  is  that  condition  in  which  the  visual  axes  are 
not  paralleL  One  eye  or  both  eyes  maybe  at  fault.  The  commonest 
form  is  that  in  which  the  axes  are  directed  towards  the  nose— ton- 
vergenl  squint. 

Upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  which  deviates  innards  the  object  fails 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  yellow  spot,  and  double  vision  is  produced, 
which,  however,  the  person  is  able  to  educale  himself  to  disregard. 

To  detect  the  squinting  eye,  the  lip  of  the  finger  is  held  about 
eighteen  inches  in  fronl  of  the  eyes.  One  eye  promptly  fixes  on  to  it  ; 
the  other  wanders.  Then  a  piece  of  ground  glass  is  placed  in  front  of 
the  eye  which  watched  the  object,  and  the  wandering  eye  after  some 
hesitation  becomes  directed  on  the  object.  Then,  on  the  observer 
looking  through  the  dull  glass,  the  original  working  e)'e  is  found  adrift. 

As  a  rule,  the  subject  of  convergent  strabismus  has  that  congenital 
defect— a  shortness,  it  may  be — of  the  eye- ball  by  which  rays  are  not 
brought  to  a  focus  until  they  have  passed  beyond  the  yellow  spot. 
Therefore  his  ciiiary  muscle  has  to  struggle  in  a  forced  effort  at  ac- 
commodation, so  that  the  rays  may  be  duly  focussed.  But  accommo- 
dation is  closely  associated  with  convergence  (p.  58),  and  so  the  child  in 
due  course  has  his  eye-balls  adducted.  Thus  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  convergent  strabismus  is  fiilly  accounted  for. 

With  double  convergent  squint  the  object  must  fall  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  yellow  spot  in  both  eyes,  but  the  child  acquires  the  art  of 
moving  his  head  and  arranging  his  eye-balls  so  that  he  can  depend  on 
the  image  falling  correctly  on  one  eye— which,  in  due  lime,  becomes 
the  '  working  eye ' ;  moreover,  he  at  last  takes  no  notice  of  the  image 
in  the  other  eye.  Thus,  he  is  believed  to  squint  with  one  eye  only. 
If  the  '  working  eye '  be  covered,  and  he  focus  the  object  with  the 
'wandering  eye,'  which  he  can  quite  well  do,  and  the' working  eye'  be 
then  uncovered,  it  is  found  to  squint ;  but  it  promptly  turns  on  to  the 
object,  as  is  its  custom,  and  allows  the  other  eye  to  get  adrift  again. 

The  treatment  of  convergent  squint. — If  the  deviation  be  caused  by 
hypermetropia  (p.  86)  it  will  yield  in  due  comae  to  convex  glasses.  But  if 
the  defect  be  permanent,  subconjunctival  tenotomy  of  ihe  internal  rectus 
or  recti  is  demanded. 

Tht  ojier/ition.— The  lids  having  been  fixed  apart  by  the  speculum. 
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a  fold  of  conjunctiva  is  pinched  up,  midway  between  the  cornea  and 
the  caruncle,  and  is  divided  with  the  scissors,  the  capsule  of  T^non 
being  also  opened.  The  tendon  is  then  caught  up  by  a  blunt  hook 
and  divided.  Unless  the  capsule  of  T^non  be  opened,  the  rectus 
cannot  be  effectually  dealt  with.  If  after  the  operation  the  external 
rectus  overact  its  pait,  its  tendon  will  also  require  division. 

The  ophthalmlo  Artery  is  given  off  from  the  interna!  carotid,  and 
enters  the  orbit  through  the  optic  foramen,  to  the  outer  aide  of  the 
optic  nerve.  It  then  crosses  the  optic  nerve,  beneath  the  superior 
rectus,  to  reach  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  it  eventually  divides 
into  the  nasal  and  frontal  arteries  near  the  lachrymal  bone. 

Branches.— TYiZ  lachrymal  runs  above  the  external  rectits,  and  ends 
in  twigs  for  the  lachrymal  gland  and  for  the  eyelids  (the  latter  branches 
anastomose  with  the  palpebrals).  From  it  some  emissary  branches 
pass  through  the  malar  bone  into  the  temporal  fossa. 

The  arteria  centralis  retina  imbeds  itself  in  the  optic  nerve  and 
enters  the  eye-ball  at  the  '  blind  spot.' 

The  supra-orbital  emerges  through  the  foramen  of  that  name, 
supplying  the  eyelid  and  the  forehead,  and  anastomoses  with  the 
superficial  temporal  artery. 

The  posterior  ciliary  branches  pierce  the  sclerotic  around  the 
optic  nerve,  and  pass  to  the  choroid  ;  but  on  either  side  of  the  nerve 
one  of  them  {long  ciliary]  runs  on  to  pass  between  the  sclerotic  and 
choroid  to  the  ciliary  inuscle  and  iris. 

The  anterior  ciliary  are  derived  irregularly  from  the  muscular 
branches  ;  '  they  form  a  vascular  ring  beneath  the  conjunctiva  at  the 
fore-part  of  the  eye-ball,  and  then  pierce  the  sclerotic  within  a  line  or 
two  of  the  margin  of  the  cornea,'  having  formed  an  interesting  and 
important  anastomosis  with  the  subconjunctival  vessels. 

The  anterior  ethmoidal  artery  passes  with  the  nasal  nerve  through 
the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen,  into  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull, 
where  it  gives  oS  anterior  meningeal  branches  to  the  dura  mater,  and 
twigs  through  to  the  ethmoid  cells  and  to  the  nasal  fossa.  The  pos- 
terior ethmoidal  artery  is  smaller,  and  ends  in  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
cells  and  in  the  nose.  The  ethmoidal  arteries  may  be  torn  across  in 
fracture  of  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull,  and  may  cause  suggestive 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  or  beneath  the  conjunctiva. 

Two  small  palpebral  branches  are  given  off  near  the  front  of 
the  orbit.  They  supply  the  conjunctiva  and  the  lachrymal  sac,  and 
then  run  outwards  beneath  the  orbicularis  to  anastomose  with  the 
lachryroal 

The  nasal  artery  ramifies  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  anastomosing 
with  the  angular  branch  of  the  facial,  and  so  completes  a  link  between 
the  internal  and  external  carotids. 

The_/>-nw/iJ/ artery  turns  on  to  the  forehead  near  the  root  of  the  nose 
where  it  anastomoses  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 
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the  conjunctiva  is  opened  near  the  cornea,  and  it,  together  with  the 
capsule  of  Tenon,  is  snipped  with  the  scissors  close  to  the  cornea. 
The  straight  muscles  are  then  caught  up  by  the  strabismus  hook  and 
severed,  and  the  globe  is  pulled  forwards.  The  scissors  are  then 
passed  along  the  outer,  the  oblique,  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  the  optic 
nerve  is  divided.  Lastly,  the  attachments  of  the  oblique  muscles 
and  the  ciliary  vessels  and  nerves,  and  some  loose  connective  tissue, 
are  divided. 

Bleeding  is  checked  by  firmly  bandaging  into  and  over  the  orbit 
a  wrung-out  sponge.  The  hard  walls  of  the  orbit  usually  render  the 
treatment  of  htemorrhage  by  plugging  efficient.  But,  if  the  disease  for 
which  the  operation  was  performed  were  a  tumour  of  extreme  vascu- 
larity, pressure  may  absolutely  fail  to  arrest  the  bleeding.  In  a  case 
of  this  sort,  in  which  I  saw  Mr.  Richardson  Cross,  of  Bristol,  ofierate, 
he  had  no  alternative  but  to  tie  the  common  carotid,  and  with  an 
excellent  result 

The  opiitiiEiimic  vein  begins  in  tributaries  corresponding  to  the 
branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  and  slowly  pours  its  contents 
through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  into  the  cavernous  sinus  (p.  40). 
Pressure  upon  the  vein  or  upon  the  cavernous  sinus  by  an  inflamma- 
tory deposit  or  a  growth  near  the  apex  of  the  orbit  delays  the  venous 
return  and  causes  distension  of  the  tributaries  of  the  vessel,  intra- 
ocular-injection, and  a  'choking'  of  the  optic  disc.  Thus  the  condition 
of  the  disc  in  the  case  of  a  supposed  tumour  of  the  base  of  the  brain  may 
afford  valuable  information.  But,  though  the  pressure  upon  the  vein 
may  be  extreme,  there  may  be  no  excessive  injection  if  the  condition 
have  come  on  slowly,  as  the  facial  vein  communicates  very  freely  with 
the  ophthalmic  and  relieves  the  intra-ocular  pressure. 

The  nervis  of  the  orbit  are  the  optic  ;  third  ;  fourth  ;  ophthalmic 
division  of  fifth  ;  sixth  ;  the  temporo-malar  branch  of  the  second  divi- 
sion of  the  fifth,  and  the  sympathetic. 

The  Eye-ball. 

Five-sixths  of  the  vascular  and  nervous  layers  of  the  eye-ball  are 
enclosed  within  a  tough  and  opaque  fibrous  capsule,  the  •oleroUo 
((ntJiiIpot,  hard,  lough),  which  is  directly  continuous  in  front  with  the 
cornea.  It  is  strongest  posteriorly,  and  it  is  strong  again  in  front  after 
receiving  the  insertion  of  the  straight  muscles  ;  the  intermediate  part 
is  that  which  is  most  likely  to  yield  to  injury.  It  is  covered  in  front 
by  the  conjunctiva,  and  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  by  the  flattened  epi- 
thelium which  fines  the  lymph-space  in  front  of  the  capsule  of  T^non. 
Its  inner  surface  is  stained  by  the  lamina  fusca  (fuscus,  swarthy),  the 
delicate  tissue  which  connects  it  with  the  choroid,  across  an  inter- 
mediate lymph-space. 
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The  strands  of  the  oplic  nerve  riddle  ihe  sclerotic  J;  in,  into  the  nasal 
side  of  the  axis  at  the  lamina  cribrosa,  ai  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
conspicuous  opening,  ihe ^orus  opiicus,hy  which  the  arleria  centralis 
reaches  the  retina. 

Although  the  sclerotic  is  extremely  strong,  nevertheless,  as  the 
result  of  long' continued  inflammation  and  intra-ocular  pressure,  the 
choroidstretchesand  bulges  through  it  under  the  name  ai  staphyloma, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  protrusion  to  a  bunch  of  grapes  (in-a^uXij). 
The  oornea,  the  transparent  part  of  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the 
eye-ball,  stands  out  like  the  convex  glass  in  the  front  of  a  watch-case. 
It  is  continuous  peripherally  with  the  sclerotic,  by  which  it  is  some- 
what overlapped.  It  is  on  account  of  this  overlapping  that  in  the 
operation  for  cataract  the  surgeon  makes  his  incision  through  the 
sclerotic  just  beyond  the  cornea.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  divides  the 
bevelled  edges  of  both  sclerotic  and  cornea.  Some  operators,  however, 
make  the  incision  entirely  through  the  uncovered  part  of  the  cornea. 

Sometimes  a  degenerative  (fatty  ?)  change  occurs  at  the  periphery 
of  the  cornea,  rendering  it  white  and  opaque.  As  it  is  chiefly  met 
with  in  old  persons,  it  is  termed  arcus  setrilis. 

Structure. — The  cornea  consists  of  a  central,  thick  fibrous  layer, 
which  is  covered  in  front  by  several  layers  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  behind  by  a  homogeneous  elastic  lamella,  at  the  back 
of  which  is  the  epithelium  of  the  anterior  chamber. 

The  fibrous  foundation  consists  of  about  sixty  lamellie  connected 
by  a  transparent  cement ;  in  this  cement  delicate  lymph  channels 
run,  by  which  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea  is  carried  on. 

The  nerfes,  represented  only  by  the  axis  cylinders,  come  from  the 
ciliary  branches,  and  pass  between  the  lamellje  The  cornea  receives 
no  blood-vessels,  but  just  beyond  its  periphery  is  an  important  circle 
of  conjunctival  vessels  which  are  engorged  m  corneiiis  or  keratitis 
(comu,  upat,  horn,  lantern  ;  and  itis).  But,  when  keratitis  advances 
to  ulceration,  a  branch  of  a  ciliary  or  conjunctival  artery  may  pass 
boldly  over  the  cornea  to  it.  If  the  ulcer  extend  mto  the  substance  of 
the  cornea  it  may  ultimately  traverse  the  elastic  and  the  endothelial 
layer,  and  involve  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour.  The  pupillary 
border  of  the  iris,  escapin:;  with  the  stream,  may  protrude  upon  the 
surface  and  there  become  glued  by  plastic  effusion — synecMn  anterior 
{fsvvtxjp,  a  keeping  together).  If  tiie  perforation  be  extensive,  even 
the  lens  and  the  vitreous  may  escape. 

The  cicatricial  patch  which  eventually  makes  the  site  of  an  ulcer 
may  look  like  a  little  puff  of  smoke  {nebula)  upon  the  clear  cornea  ; 
but  if  it  be  pearly  white  (Xfv«or)  it  is  called  leucoma.  A  central 
leucoma  blinds  a  most  important  area  of  the  retina,  and  compels  the 
surgeon  to  let  light  through  an  artificial  pupil  (p.  88).  After  this 
operation  the  white  patch  may  be  tattooed  with  a  fine  needle  and 
Indian  ink,  and  so  rendered  unnoticeable. 
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in  the  treaiment  of  corneal  ulcer  atropine  should  be  used,  so  that, 
the  pupil  being  dilated,  the  border  of  the  iris  may  be  unlikely  to 
prolapse.  Then,  to  diminish  the  risk  of  the  aqueous  bursting  through 
the  elastic  layer,  eserine  must  be  used  ;  or  paracentesis  of  the  anterior 
irAa?n#«r  may  even  be  expedient.  Tliis  operation  is  performed  by  intro- 
ducing a  slender  blade  through  the  sclero- corneal  margin,  taking 
care  that  it  does  not  pass  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  it,  the  iris  do  not  escape  with  the  aqueous. 

In  the  case  of  a  peiforation  of  the  central  part  of  the  cornea, 
atropine  should  be  used,  so  that  the  pupillary  border  of  the  iris  may 
be  secured  against  collapse.  But  if  the  wound  be  near  the  periphery 
the  pupil  should  be  made  to  contract  by  eserene.  If,  however,  a  piece 
of  the  iris  be  already  prolapsed,  and  it  be  found  impossible  to  return 
it,  it  must  be  cut  otf  flush  with  the  cornea,  the  stump  being  tempted 
to  return  by  the  use  of  atropine,  or  eserene,  as  the  case  may  be. 

With  interstitial  keratitis^  which  is  often  the  result  of  inherited 
syphilis,  effusion  takes  place  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  spoiling 
its  transparency,  and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  ground  glass. 

If  inflammation  run  on  to  the  formation  of  pus  between  the  layers, 
and  the  corneal  abscess  be  not  promptly  evacuated,  it  may  cause 
perforation.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  is  attended  with  separation 
of  the  lamellee,  so  that  the  pus  sinks  to  their  lowest  part,  where  it  fonns 
a  collection,  the  form,  size,  and  tint  of  which  are  like  the  little  white 
crescent  at  the  root  of  the  nail  {nnj|),  and  is  therefore  called  onyx. 

Similarly  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber  forms  a  small  crescentic 
abscess,  but  this  may  be  distinguished  from  onyx  by  its  altering  its 
position  as  the  head  is  inclined  to  one  side.  The  pus  must  be  let  out 
by  paracentesis. 

The  cornea  is  the  most  important  of  the  refracting  media,  refraction 
being  the  effect  produced  on  rays  of  light  passing  from  a  rarer  to  u 
denser  medium.  Should  it  be  too  convex — a  somewhat  frequent  con- 
genital defect— it  overacts  its  part,  and  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  before 
they  reach  the  retina.  They  have,  therefore,  to  be  somewhat  scattered 
before  they  reach  the  cornea  by  biconcave  lenses.     (Myopia,  p.  86.) 

On  Che  other  hand,  should  the  cornea  be  abnormally  flat,  the  antero- 
posterior axis  of  the  eye-ball  is  too  short,  and  the  rays  have  to  be 
collected,  somewhat  before  reaching  the  cornea,  by  the  aid  of  convex 
glasses.     (Hypermetropia,  p.  86.) 

If  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  be  inegular,  either  in  the  vertical, 
horizontal,  or  oblique  diameter,  the  rays  come  unevenly  to  a  focus, 
some  of  them  missing  their  mark,  the  error  being  called  asliginatism 
(n,  priv.,  oTi'yjia,  mark).  Permanent  un evenness  with  a  residting'astig- 
matism  is  more  apt  to  follow  the  extraction  of  a  cataract  when  the 
incision   is  made  through  the  cornea  than  when  made  through   the 

Sometimes  the  cornea  grows  thin  and  prominent,  conical — it  is  not 
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kiiown  why  ;  it  is  not  from  intra-ociilar  pressure,  for  the  signs  of  that 
affection  are  wanting'.     The  earliest  symptom  is  astigmatism. 

The  oborold  is  connected  with  the  sclerotic  by  vessels  and  nerves, 
and  by  delicate  fibres  which  pass  across  the  intervening  lymph-space. 
It  is  chiefly  composed  of  blood-vessels,  with  pigment  cells  for  absorbing 
the  diffused  rays  of  light.  The  external  set  of  vessels  are  the  ciliary 
arteries,  and  the  verje  vorticose— tributaries  of  the  ophthalmic  vein  ; 
the  inner  coat  being  composed  of  an  extremely  fine  network  of  capil- 

The  ciliary  procesaea,  sixty  or  eighty  in  number,  are  continuous 
posteriorly  with  the  choroid,  and  intervene  as  a  vascular,  erectile  fringe 
between  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  circumference  of  the  lens.  In 
front  they  blend  with  the  periphery  of  the  iris.  Their  blood  supply 
is   from   the  vessels    of  the   choroid,  and   from  the  anterior  ciliary 
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arising  from  the  line  of  ji 
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iw  circle  of  unstriped  fibres  which, 
of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea,  pass 
:ighbouring  part  of  the  choroid. 
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Its  action  is  to  pull  on  the  ciliary  processes,  and  so  to  slacken  the 
suspensory  ligament  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  in  order  that  the 
elastic  lens  may  again  expand,  and  its  convexity  may  be  thus  in- 
creased for  viewing  near  objects.  Together  with  the  other  muscles 
of  accommodation,  the  internal,  superior,  and  inferior  recti,  and  the 
sphincter  fibres  of  the  pupil,  the  ciliary  muscle  is  under  the  control 
of  the  third  nen'e. 

The  muscular  act  is  known  as  'accommodation ' ;  it  is  associated 
with  contraction  of  the  pupil,  in  order  that  the  rays  may  pass  through 
the  most  convex,  refracting  part  of  the  lens  only.  As  the  individual 
can  watch  distant  objects  for  a  long  while  without  tiring,  his  defect  is 
spoken  of  as  '  long-sightedness.'  But  when  reading  small  print  his 
eyes  become  bloodshot  and  tired,  the  fatigue  of  the  ciliary  muscle  ex- 
pressing itself,  perhaps,  as  '  headache.' 

In  the  case  of  the  person  who  is  born  with  the  antero-posierior  axis 
too  short,  the  life  of  the  ciliary  muscle  is  one  constant  struggle  to  collect 
and  focus  the  divergent  rays.     It  frequently  breaks  dQ'N>a\& -Ja«iVi.-5*. 


4i1,».'  *    i-^'i^  ^^M*.  *r^!>;»r,*ir::^    l!ni»r*.    ,-yM  i£    ilxTiS"  ir"*r.  Hilt 


•.4>:  «.««^i.M^:-/  /,</^<mf  •viip'«*/i  iiuqfit  tf  r   r     uMexMt.  gnrnj 

^,4M.;^   ..,',  ,4\  4*  V'^  t*r;^  t;!:^  '^  ifisa  gm?w^  farxr.  so  tint  die 
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ti  /tf*'Hh*-h'/io*  A  ;^A  ;  ii/^^  t/^/  tl»/yf I ;  p»rntUit  f*JS  «>  ^  tending  to  a  fbcss  at  h,  font 

//^  tUtpt^f^/ft  >,h  f^Uun  ki  tf,f/t  \fni  tan  hr*Mi^A  Vj  propter  focas  by  the  cxanrec  g^ass. 

n\t\  iititii  hfitttfitf^)  \%  aUntmi  %urt  to  be  hypermetropic  But,  as  the 
)//(}<»  ii\  i%i  /  timu\tAi%\'\(it\  in  hinai^fc  i»  the  result  of  age,  and  not  of  a  con> 
j/«  t\\\\i\  lU'Ui  f,  ii  \%  i  all«<l  prexbyapia, 

H^'OrrtM «*  U  tfuiik  (tUftwhcrc  Cp.  58)  to  the  fact  that  contraction 
of  Ihft « iliMty  ttiiidf  Ir  i(i  roriMtantly  associated  with  that  of  the  internal 
Mw  hit}  IfMili  itiUMlrfi  bring  HUpplicd  by  the  third  nerve — and  so  it 
\  Miiirt)  tiltntit  thiit  thr,  hypcrnnctropic  child  who  triumphs  over  the 
ilMnillvn  (Irptli  oC  hill  nyc-ball  by  a  course  of  ciliary  athletics  is  apt 
hi  (Irtvi^lop  w  I  onvrrgrnt  H(|uint.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  grave  error  to 
liiMliiMn  liMtiiiiMtiy  ill  MtKhiK'UHC  ;  the  child  should  be  treated  by  convex 

llMttittti. 

lit  (Ino  I  ntti'^r  thr  myopic  iniin  finds  such  difficulty  in  securing  bin- 
tii  itliit  \\^\\\\\  nC  unir  obJrctH  tluU  he  gets  into  the  habit  of  using  one 
t>vi>  III  a  liiiti*. 

Ml.  hiliM  *  ^ivrn  an  rxrcllcnt  mxount  of  the  anatomy  of  near- 
\»  a  4A',/'*»  » ^  **4  ri//'*!  ^Mvw.  rA».v.  w>/^,  eye — from  the  habit  which  myopic 
jhMtjtli'  \\(\\ V  ol  pditly  *  cloHing  the  eyes'  for  distant  vision),  the  defect 
\\\  \\\\\\  \\  (hr  v\v  \\i\\\  JM  too  loi\^,  riiys  of  light  being  brought  to  a  focus 
Itohuo  \\w  \\\\\\\%^\  tiiuc,  Tho  dc'ftH't  usually  comes  on  in  childhood, 
i\\\\\  iq  \l\io  \\\  yW\W\v\\\  >tiri)>ith  in  the  ix^ular  tunics,  especially  when 
\\w  I  \\\\\\  u  l>umio\i  with  tiuo  \>*tMk«  uiui  in  a  hiid  light:  he  attempts  to 
\OM{Mi\  lui:\M   «vtuml  i\u«\|ir!t  by  keeping  his  head   close  down  to 
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the  book  ;  then,  that  he  may  have  binocular  vision,  the  internal,  Ihe 
superior,  and  inferior  recti  must  be  in  constant  contraction.  This 
causes  the  posterior,  and  unsupported,  part  of  the  feeble  globe  to 
bulge,  so  that  its  length  becomes  increased.  The  strained  and  stoop- 
ing position  of  the  head  compresses  the  cervical  veins,  and  hinders 
the  return  of  blood  from  the  eye-ball,  which  is  already  in  a  condition 
of  too  great  physiological  activity,  and  in  which  there  is  also  excessive 
intra -ocular  secretion. 

That  there  is  increased  intra-ocular  pressure  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  choroid  becomes  so  much  flattened  and  thinned  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  optic  nerve  that  a  myopic  crescent  of  the  sclerotic 
can  be  detected  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  treatment  is  first  preventive  : — 

'  Not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  o\-er  miserable  booliS, ' 

Subsequently  it  demands  the  careful  adjustment  of  concave  glasses,  so 
that  the  rays  of  light  may  be  rendered  more  divergent  before  they  reach 
the  cornea. 

The  lrl»  is  the  coloured  circular  curtain  which  floats  in  the 
aqueous  humour,  in  front  of  the  lens,  its  central  opening  being  the 
pupil.  By  its  circumference  it  is  attached  to  the  junction  of  the 
sclerotic  and  cornea,  and    is  continuous    behind  with    the  ciliary 

Structure. — The  iris  is  composed  of  delicate  connective  tissue, 
the  filaments  being  chiefly  arranged  in  a  radiating  manner.  Towards 
the  anterior  part  are  a  group  of  coloured  cells,  and  behind  is  a  dark 
pigmentary  layer,  the  uvea  {uva,  a  bunch  of  grapes). 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  moves  upon  the  front  of  the  lens, 
the  narrow  space  between  it  and  the  periphery  constituting  the 
posterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous.  The  anterior  chamber  is  the 
interval  in  front  of  the  iris,  and,  like  the  posterior  chamber,  is  virtually 
a  large  lymph  space. 

The  muscular  tissue  consists  of  a  sphincter  of  plain  fibres  around 
the  pupil,  and  of  a  radiating  series  which  extend  through  the  width 
of  the  iris.  The  sphincter  set  are  governed  by  the  third  nerve,  ihe 
dilator  fibres  being  under  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic 

Up  to  the  seventh  month  of  fcetal  life  ^pupillary  membrane  occu- 
pied the  central  opening  of  the  iris,  its  arteries  were  derived  from 
the  arteria  centralis  retinse  and  from  those  of  the  iris.  In  the  eighth 
month  the  membrane  begins  to  clear  away  from  the  centre,  but  occa- 
sionally it  persists  after  birth. 

The  Teasels  of  tUg  trt».~The  long  ciliary— one  running  on 
either  side  of  the  optic  nerve — eventually  send  an  arterial  circle 
around  the  attached  border  of  the  iris,  where  they  anastomose  with 
the  short  ciliary.  Both  sets  then  send  twigs  through  the  iris  to  make 
an  anastomotic  circle  round  the  pupillary  border. 
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The  netves  come  from  ihe  lenticular  ganglion  (p.  58),  bringing' 
motor  influence  from  the  third  for  the  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and 
from  the  sympathetic  for  its  dilatation  (p.  59).  Thus,  irritation  of  the 
retina,  the  optic  cen-e,  or  the  third  neri-e  causes  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  and  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  dilatation. 

ttiui. — When  the  iris  is  inflamed  its  vessels  are  so  engorged,  and 
its  stroma  is  so  infiltrated  with  effusion,  that  its  bright  colour  is 
changed  to  a  rusty  hue,  and  it  is  hindered  in  its  work.  Thus  the  pupil 
but  slowly  contracts,  even  when  a  strong  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
retina,  A  pink  circle  appears  just  beyond  the  border  of  the  cornea, 
where  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries  are  bending  inwards  to  the  iris,  and 
are  also  anastomosing  with  the  conjunctival  vessels.  This  interesting 
anastomosis  is  well  shown  in  vol.  ii.  of 'Quain's  Anatomy' (9th  edition, 
p.  403),  by  which  it  is  easy  to  see  that  when  the  ciliary  arteries  are 
engorged  a  ring  of  subconjunctival  congestion  is  almost  inevitable. 

So  full  are  the  vessels  that  serum  escapes  into  the  aqueous,  and 
lymph  ooKcs  from  the  vessels  and  glues  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the 
\fa^— synechia  posterior  {avfrxji^,  holSng  together).  These  adhesions 
may  be  complete  and  pennanent ;  if,  however,  they  be  limited  to  certain 
spots,  and  if,  under  the  influence  of  atropine,  the  free  part  of  the  pupil- 
lary border  only  be  drawn  away,  the  pupil  becomes  irregular.  (The 
atropine  probably  acts  by  paralysing  the  third  nerve,  and  so  allowing 
the  sympathetic  filaments  free  play.) 

The  /^^a/«i«j/ of  iritis  demands  the  immediate  apphcation  of  atro- 
pine, so  that  the  sticky  border  of  the  pupil  may  be  kept  from  adher- 
ing to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  ;  or  that,  adhesions  having  formed,  they 
may,  if  possible,  be  stretched  and  broken.  Leeches  should  be  applied 
to  the  temple  to  relieve  the  engorgement  of  the  ophthalmic  vessels. 
And,  if  the  tension  and  pain  persist,  the  distended  anterior  chamber 
may  be  treated  as  Ihe  inflamed  pericardial  lymph-space  is  treated  in 
pericarditis,  namely,  by  paracentesis. 

When  posterior  synechia  is  permanent  and  universal,  the  aqueous 
humour  which  is  behind  the  iris  can  no  longer  flow  through  the  pupil, 
and,  moreover,  the  iris  itself  is  so  disturbed  by  the  attachment  that 
secondary  attacks  of  inflammation  are  apt  to  recur  {see  GLAUCOMA 

.■»/«). 

An  arttiioiai  popii  is,  therefore,  needed  : — An  incision  is  made 
in  the  cornco- sclerotic  margm  (in  the  upper  part,  if  possible,  so  that 
the  unsightly  vertical  pupil  may  be  under  cover  of  the  lid),  and  the 
pupillary  border  of  the  iris  is  gently  dragged  out  of  the  wound  by 
delicate  forceps  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber  ; 
the  piece  of  iris  is  then  snipped  off 

The  lens,  biconvex,  is  suspended  in  the  capsule,  just  in  front  of 
the  vitreous,  and  behind  the  iris.  Indeed,  when  the  pupil  is  con- 
tracted a  considerable  extent  of  the  iris  is  touching  the  lens,  and 
even  pushed  forwards  bj'  it  ;  but  during  dilatatioji  of  the  pupil  there  is 
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r  surface 


no  part  of  the  iris  in  contact  with  the  capsule.    The  poster 
of  the  lens  is  more  convex  than  the  anterior. 

Structure.— The  lens  is  composed  of  transparent  fibres  which  are 
connected  by  a  clear  cement.  Diminution  of  the  transparency  con- 
stitutes catarttot  (the  etymology  of  the  word  is  uncertain). 

If  the  opacity  be  central,  the  eye  is  almost  blind  in  a  strong  light, 
as  the  contracted  pupil  admits  light  only  over  the  opacity.  Thus  the 
subject  sees  best  when  the  pupil  is  dilated,  as  towards  evening,  or  in 
a  fog  or  shade.  In  such  circumstances  the  surgeon  may  content 
himself  with  making  an  artificial  pupil. 

The  old  operation  for  senile  cataract  was  to  dislocate  the  lens  into 
the  vitreous,  where,  however,  it  was  apt  to  set  up  inflammatory 
disease. 

In  young  people  an  opaque  lens  is  soft,  and  the  surgeon  treats  it  by 
passing  a  needle  through  the  cornea,  tearing  the  capsule,  and  breaking 
the  front  of  the  lens,  so  that  the  aqueous  humour  may  further  sofien 
it,  and  promote  its  complete  absorption.  In  the  adult,  however,  the 
hard  and  opaque  lens  (which  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  an  '  acid 
drop ')  must  be  removed  by  extraction. 

In  the  operation  of  extraction  a  preliminary  iridectomy  is  sometimes 
done  in  order  that  the  risk  of  iritis  may  be  diminished,  and  also 
that  there  may  be  a  more  ready  escape  for  the  lens.  The  anterior 
part  of  ihe  capsule  is  then  lacerated  with  a  '  cystitome,'  and  the 
lens  is  very  gently  squeezed  out  of  the  sclero-comeal  wound  by 
pressure  delicately  applied  on  the  sclerotic,  below  the  cornea.  If  the 
cystitome  be  used  with  too  much  force,  the  lens  is  apt  to  be  dislocated 
into  the  vitreous  ;  and  if,  after  the  use  of  the  instrument,  too  much 
pressure  be  made  upon  the  eye-ball  the  vitreous  may  be  extruded. 

The  lens  being  removed,  the  rays  of  light  meet  at  a  focus  very 
far  behind  the  retina,  so  that  strong  convex  glasses  are  needed  (p.  86). 

The  shape  of  the  lens  is  regulated  by  the  extremely  elastic  capsule 
which  contains  it.  This  elasticity  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which,  when 
it  is  scratched  in  the  operation  of  extraction,  the  scratch  becomes  a 
tear,  and  the  tear  a  rent,  so  that  the  cataractous  lens  is  set  free.  But 
to  ensure  the  ready  escape  of  the  lens  the  cataract  should  he  fully 
'  ripe '  before  its  extraction  is  attempted,  otherwise  its  escape  may  be 
associated  with  that  disagreeable  phenomenon,  the  escape  of  the 
vitreous.  Moreover,  if  some  of  the  'unripe'  cortical  part  of  the  lens 
be  left  adhering  to  the  capsule,  it  may  in  time  become  opaque,  and 
entail  further  operation  for  its  removal. 

The  TitreooB  tiodf  forms  a  transparent  mould  for  the  eye-ball, 
the  retina  being  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  its  circumference,  and 
the  lens  being  supported  by  it  in  front.  Probably  there  is  running 
throughout  it  a  delicate  reticular  structure  ;  it  also  contains  corpus, 
cular  elements  which  usually  float  unobserved,  but  which,  under 
certain  conditions,   can  throw   shadows   upon   the  retina  like  -giiji-i — 
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muscm  voUtantes.  In  the  fcetus  a  slender  canal  through  the  vitreous 
transmits  a  branch  of  the  arteria  centralis  retinse  to  the  lens,  iris, 
and  pupillary  membrane. 

The  oanal  of  Boblemm  is  a  narrow  passage  running  all  around 
the  eye-ball  in  the  substance  of  the  sclerotic,  close  to  the  attachments 
of  the  comea  and  iris.  It  is  lined  with  endothelium,  and,  like  the 
ir  chamber,  with  which  it  is  continuous,  is  part  of  the  lymphatic 


.  Schlemin ;  ir,  iris ;  in,  cut  libra  of 
s^hiDcrer  of  pupil :  t%  leJi> :  e,  capsule ; 
cir,  ciliiiry  muscle ;  eyt,  cilianr  pro. 
censes;  ff,  ora  ierraia ;  A,  hyaloid  mem. 
brane,      (Fiom    Quain,     by    Allkn 


system  of  the  eye-ball.  Its  office  is  to  drain  away  the  nutrient  fluid 
which  the  ciliary  processes  supply  for  the  vitreous,  and  which  enters 
the  posterior  chamber  of  ihe  aqueous  by  permeating  the  suspensory 
ligament  of  Ihe  lens  ;  and,  in  addition,  to  carry  off  the  tide  of  the 
aqueous,  which,  coming  also  from  the  ciliary  processes,  leaks  into  the 
anterior  chamber  between  the  lens  and  the  free  border  of  the  iris — that 
is,  through  the  pupil. 

These  aqueous  tides  flow  into  the  canal  of  Schlemm  through  the 


ind  the  posterior  chamber 
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Xa.Viizc-'work.,  ligamentum  peclinatum  {feciinatim,  adv.,  like  the  teeth  of 
a  comb),  which  occupies  the  narrow  peripheral  part  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  between  the  cornea  and  the  root  of  the  iris.  This  important 
crevice  is,  therefore,  called  tlie  filtration  angle.  It  becomes  blocked 
when,  as  the  result  of  an  excessive  secretion  of  the  vitreous,  the  ciliary 
processes  are  thrust  against  the  iris,  and  the  iris  is  thrust  against  the 
cornea.  And  its  connection  with  the  posterior  chamber  is,  of  course, 
completely  shut  out  when,  as  the  result  of  iritis,  the  pupillaiy  border  of 
the  iris  is  glued  to  the  frgnt  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  or  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea. 

Whenever  the  tideway  from  the  v 
into   the    anterior    chamber    is 
blocked,  the  fluids  collect  behind      -^ 
the  iris  and  push  it  towards  the 
cornea,  increase  of  the  ocular 
tension  promptly  taking  place. 

Thus,  the  tension  may  be  in- 
creased in  the  case  of  excessive 
secretion  from  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses into  the  vitreous,  and  also 
in  that  of  a  blockade  of  the  filtra- 
tion-angle. It  is  this  increased 
tension  of  thceyc-ball  which  is 
the  essential  feature  of  Kiaa- 
ooma  (yXdunor,  bluish-green). 

Symfifom^  nf  glaucoma,  in 
addition  to  that  of  hardness  of 
the  eye-ball ; — Pain,  on  account 
of  the  compression  of  the  ciliary 
nerves  within  the  rigid  sclerotic  ; 
advancement  of  the  iris,  as 
already  explained,  and  errors  of 
refraction,  on  account  of  the 
grave  interference  with  accom- 
modation. 

Then,  if  the  media  are  clear 
enough  for  the  ophthalmoscope, 
the  veins  at  the  fundus  are  seen 
to  be  full  and  pulsating,  because 

the  tension  of  the  sclerotic  prevents  their  emptying  themselves  ;  and 
the  arteria  centralis  is  found  throbbing  in  its  endeavour  to  force  its  con- 
tents through  the  engorged  capillaries.  And  the  backward  pressure 
of  the  vitreous  causes  a  manifest  depression  or  even  a  cupping  of  the 
optic  disc,  but  in  an  acute  case  the  general  destruction  of  the  tissues 
may  render  this  invisible.  Atropine  must  not  be  used,  i 
the   ris  still  farther  to  encroach  on  the  filtration-angle. 
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Tnatmeni.^Vn\ess  the  tension  be  promptly  relieved,  the  eye-ball 
will  be  ruined.  Eserine  {Calabar  bean),  constantly  dropped  between 
the  lids,  may  help  in  this  respwcl  by  contracting  the  pupil,  and  so 
drawing  the  iris  out  of  the  way  of  the  filtration-angle.  But,  if  the 
case  be  acute,  iridectomy  should  be  performed.  This  operation  eases 
ihe  tension  by  allowing  some  of  the  aqueous  to  escape,  and,  moreover, 
the  section  of  the  iris  extending  to  its  very  root,  the  filtration-angle 
svitably  once  more  opened  up. 


ny,  fiLiration-nngls  being  opcDcd- 
''■ -LEV  Smith.) 


Looking  back,  one  can  now  appreciate  the  peril  which  a  complete 
ir  posterior  synechia  entails  (p.  88),  and  can  also  understand 


why  some  surgeons  prefer  to  prefs 
iridectomy,  lest  iritis,  synechia,  and  gh 
preliminary  iridectomy,  however,  is  by 

(For  the  anatomy  of  the  optic  i 
P-  S7-) 

The  rettna,  is  the  delicate  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve.     Il  is  so 
thin  that  the  hue  of  the  subjacent  choroidal  blood  is  clearly  diffused 
ii^li  it,  and  this,  indeed,  is  all  that  can  be  made  out  in  one's  first 


of  the  lens  by  ; 
should  supervene.    The 
means  necessar)'. 
i-e  see  Ceamal  Nerves, 
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attempts  at  ophthalmoscopic  exairii nation.  With  a  little  practice, 
however,  the  ofitic  rUsc,  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  discovered, 
whitish  in  appearance,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  choroid  at  the 
point  of  its  perforation,  there  being  nothing  behind  that  part  of  the 
retina  but  tbe  lamina  cribrosa  (p.  83).  The  ascending  and  descend- 
ing divisions  of  the  central  artery  and  vein  are  then  made  out. 

As  the  fibres  of  the  nerve  radiate  on  to  the  front  of  the  clioroid 
they  leave  a  centra!  depression  in  the  disc,  called  the  cup.,  and  the 
margin  of  the  lamina  cribrosa— the  sclerotic  ring — may  often  be  seen 
around  the  cup. 

The  optic  disc  is  the  '  blind  spot'  ai  the  retina  ;  and,  for  that 
reason,  it  is  placed  out  of  the  way  of  the  visual  axis.  The  exact 
centre  is  the  most  delicate  and  useful  part  of  the  fieid,  and  is  known 
as  the  ytlto7V  spot. 

The  nervous  part  of  the  retina  extends  to  the  ciliary  processes, 
where  it  ends  as  the  ora  serrata  (ora,  margin),  but  the  retina  is  con- 
tinued a  little  farther  forwards  by  delicate  fibrous  tissue,  even  to  the 
capsule  of  the  lens. 

The  retina  depends  entirely  on  the  central  artery  for  its  blood- 
supply,  and  on  a  few  twigs  from  the  choroid  which  enter  at  the  optic 
disc.  If  in  disease  of  the  aortic  valve  a  small  vegetation  be  detached, 
and  carried  into  (embolus)  and  plug  the  arteria  centralis,  the  eye,  or 
part  of  it,  becomes  suddenly  blind,  for  the  retina  is  completely  deprived 
of  its  nutrition.  Examination  then  shows  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
fundus  shrunken,  whilst  broken  thrombi  may  be  seen  in  the  artery. 
In  Uright's  disease  hfemorrhages  are  very  apt  to  occur  in  the  inflamed 
and  swollen  retina  (albuminuric  retinitis). 

The  delicacy  of  the  connections  of  the  retina  renders  it  liable  to 
detachment  by  injury  and  disease. 


THE   EAR 

The  external  ear  consists  of  the  expanded  pinna,  composed  of 
yellow  fib ro- cartilage,  and  the  auditory  meatus. 

The  deepest  part  of  the  pinna,  is  the  concha  (cockle-shell),  at  the 
front  of  which  is  a  cartilaginous  plate  which  acts  as  a  shield  to  the 
meatus,  on  which  grows  a  tuft  of  hair  like  the  beard  of  agoat(/rii^j). 
Behind  this  shield  is  another  plate,  the  anti-tragus,  below  which  is 
the  fibrous  lobule.  (A  keloid  tumour  sometimes  springs  from  the  scar 
which  necessarily  results  from  piercing  the  lobule  for  an  ear-ring.) 
The  tragus  and  anti-tragus  are  separated  by  a  deep  incisura.  The 
margin  of  the  pinna  is  the  helix  (!\i$,  a  spiral),  and  the  groove  be- 
neath its  incurved  border  is  the  fossa  of  t/ie  helix.  Rather  nearer 
to  the  meatus  is  a  thicker  ridge,  the  anti-helix,  "hich  bifurcates  above 
10  inclose  'Cat  fossa  of  the  anti-helix. 
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Beneath  the  skin  ate  ligamentous  and  muscular  slips,  some  of 
which  connect  the  pinna  with  the  side  of  the  head  The  skin  of  the 
pinna  and  of  the  meatus  contains  many  sebaceous  glands  by  which 
the  wax  is  secreted  for  lubricating  the  canat  and  for  preventing  the 
entrance  of  insects.  Sometimes  it  is  secteied  in  excess,  and  forms  at 
last  a  plug  which  blocks  the  canal  and  causes  deafness. 

As  the  result  of  violence,  blood  may  be  extravasated  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  pinna,  forming  liamaloma  auris,  or  the  cartilage  of  the  ear 
may  be  crumped  up  and  permanently  disfigured.  Both  these  con- 
ditions may  be  found  in  vigorous  and  forward  foot<ball  players. 

Passing  domi  the  meatus,  the  skin  becomes  gradually  thinner,  and 
is  at  last  blended  with  the  periosteum.  It  forms  also  the  outer  layer 
of  the  membrana  tympanL 

Snvply  or  tbe  pinna. — The  arteries  are  derived  from  the  posterior 
auricular  and  the  superficial  temporal.  The  veins  take  a  correspond- 
ing course. 

The  nerves. — The  great  auricular,  from  the  second  and  third 
cervical,  supplies  the  lobule  and  the  back  of  the  pinna,  the  lesser 
occipital  also  gives  twigs  to  the  occipital  aspect  of  the  pinna,  as  does 
also  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric.  The  auriculo- 
temporal branch  of  the  fifth  supplies  the  outer  aspect  of  the  pinna. 
The  posterior  auricular  and  temporal  branches  of  the  facial  supply  the 
.  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  pinna,  (it  is  noted  elsewhere  (p.  64)  that  pains 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ear  may  be  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  fifth 
neive,  and  (p.  145)  that  pain  at  the  back  of  the  pinna  may  be  the  result 
of  cervical  caries  ) 

■Ensolea  of  tbe  external  ear. — The  atteUens,  fan-shaped,  arises 
from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
front  of  the  helix.  The  most  anterior  fibres  of  this  muscle  constitute 
the  atlrakcns-  The  relrahetis  passes  from  the  mastoid  process  fonvards 
to  the  back  of  the  concha. 

Though  the  contemporary  human  anatomist  hardly  considers  these 
as  muscles  of  expression,  the  suggestive  fact,  nevertheless,  remains  that 
tbe  facial  nerve  still  supplies  them  :  the  retrahens  by  the  posterior 
auricular,  and  the  attoUens  and  attrahens  by  filaments  from  the 
temporal  division.  The  atlollens  may  also  receive  a  supply  from  the 
lesser  occipital  nerve. 

The  external  andltory  meatu  is  an  osseo-cartilaginous  canal 
about  l{  in.  long,  and  is  directed  fonvards  and  inwards.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  concha  its  greatest  diameter  is  vertical,  but  near  the  membrane  it 
is  transverse  ;  the  narrowest  part  is  about  the  middle.  It  is  developed 
by  the  outgrowth  of  the  tympanic  bone  (p.  12). 

To  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  canal,  the  pinna  should  be 
drawn  backwards,  upwards,  and  a  little  outwards,  the  tragus  being  lilted 
forwards.  In  the  young  child  the  meatus  is  extremely  short ;  the  bony 
wall  is  a  subsequent  development. 
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A  nireltrn  lioOr  In  tbe  oar  may  be  detected  by  the  speculimi,  and 
perhaps  extracted  by  appropriate  forceps.  If  a  stream  of  tepid  water  can 
be  got  behind  it,  but  obviously  not  otherwise,  it  may  be  washed  out  by 
prolonged  syringing,  the  stream  being  directed  along  the  roof  A  fine 
stream  is  better  than  a  full  one,  as  it  is  more  likely  to  pass  behind  the 
foreign  body.  A  lai^e  noizle  should  not  be  used,  lest,  obstructing  the 
outflow,  it  produce  so  much  tension  as  even  to  burst  the  raembrana. 
Rough  syringing  is  always  dangerous. 

If  the  parts  be  much  swollen  the  attempt  at  extraction  should  be 
delayed  until  they  have  quieted  down  ;  the  foreign  body  inay  quietly 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  for  months  or  years  and  cause  no  harm. 
Possibly  a  hair-pin  bent  at  the  closed  end,  may  happily  bring  it  out, 
but  no  rough  efforts  should  be  made,  lest  the  membrane  be  torn.  If 
the  case  be  urgent,  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  meatus  may  be  cut 
half  across  from  behind  the  concha,  flat  with  the  surface  of  the  head, 
when,  the  pinna  being  turned  forwards,  the  body  is  found  well  within 

If  insects  have  entered  the  meatus,  warm  oil  should  be  poured  in, 

BnppUsB, — The  arteries  of  the  meatus  come  from  the  posterior 
auricular,  internal  maxillary,  and  superficial  temporal.  The  veins  run 
to  the  external  jugular,  and  the  lymphatics  to  the  glands  near  the 
angle  of  the  jaw. 

The  nerves  come  from  the  auriculo- temporal  (p.  63),  the  great 
auricular,  and  from  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric.  It  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  last-named  ner\-e  that  the  introduction  of 
a  speculum,  or  the  presence  of  a  plug  of  wax,  sometimes  sets  up  a 
cough  known  as  an  '  eHr-congb '  {see  p.  69),  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  pneumogastric  or  the  auriculo- temporal  nerve 
conveys  an  impression  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  medulla  which  is  lo 
the  effect  that  some  annoyance  exists  in  the  larynx — for  which  the 
usual  remedy  is  a  cough.  It  is  a  sort  of  physiological  equivalent  of  a 
'  printer's  error.'  The  information  conveyed  by  nerves  is  not  invariably 
true  to  the  letter,  and  some  have  a  worse  character  for  veracity  than 
others — notably  the  obturator  (p.  359)  and  the  vesical  nerves  (p.  4 1 1). 

Sometimes  irritation  of  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric, 
as  by  a  plug  of  wax  or  by  a  foreign  body,  causes  faintness,  nausea,  or 
reflex  vomiting,  which  entirely  ceases  on  the  cause  being  removed. 

The  tympanum  is  a  minute  cavity  situated  between  the  external 
and  the  internal  ear.  Its  outer  hmit  are  the  membrana,  and  an  osseous 
surface  upon  which  are  the  apertures  of  entrance  and  exit  of  the 
chorda  tympani  (p.  66).  Its  inner  wall  is  the  bony  partition  which 
separates  it  from  the  internal  ear.  The  roof  is  formed  by  a  thin  plate 
of  bone  separating  it  from  the  middle  cranial  fossa,  and  its  floor 
is  another  thin  plate  which  shuts  it  off  from  the  jugular  fossa.  In 
front  of  it  ascends  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  at  that  aspect  also 
enter  two  tubes,  the  upper  one  transmitting  the  tensor  tijav^-Kv^-sMi 
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the  lower  ihe  Eustacliian  tube  ;  Ihey  are  separated  by  the  cochleari- 
fonn  process  of  bone.    Behind  the  tympanum  are  the  mastoid  cells. 

On  the'  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum  is  an  oval  foramen  which  is 
appropriately  filled  in  by  the  oval  plate  of  the  stapes,  but  which  other- 
wise would  open  directly  into  the  vestibule.  Below  this  foramen  is  a 
round  one  which  leads  towards  the  cochlea,  but  which  is  glazed  with 
a  threefold  layer,  like  a  miniature  membrana  tympani  (p.  97),  the 
innermost  layer  being  the  serous  lining  of  the  cochlea.  Above  the 
oval  foramen  is  a  slight  ridge  which  marks  the  passage  of  the  facial 
nerve  in  the  subjacent  aqueduct  of  Fallopius.  The  first  turn  of  the 
cochlea,  bulging  outwards,  forms  a  projection,  the  promontory,  upon 
the  inner  wall ;  and  farther  back  is  the  pyramid,  from  the  interior  of 
which  the  stapedius  arises. 

After  the  loss  of  the  membrane  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum  is 
dearly  shown  by  otoscopic  examination,  and  Mr.  McGill  tells  of  a 
case  in  which  a  minute  bubble  of  air  under  a  film  of  mucus  upon  that 
part  which  is  called  the  pyramid  was  for  some  time  mistaken  for  the 
glistening  head  of  a  pin,  which,  according  to  one  account,  had  been 
pushed  into  the  ear. 

The  oasloieB.— The  head  of  the  malleus,  or  hammer,  articulates 
posteriorly  with  the  incus.  Its  tapering  handle  descends  vertically 
between  the  inner  and  middle  layers  of  the  membrana,  the  tensor 
tympani  being  inserted  into  its  upper  end. 

The  top  of  the  incus,  or  anvil,  articulates  with  the  head  of  the 
hanuner.  Its  short  limb  passes  back  to  be  lodged  in  the  mastoid 
cells,  and  the  long  one  runs  parallel  with  the  handle  of  tlie  hammer 
to  articulate,  by  the  os  orbiculare,  with  the  head  of  the  stapes^  or 
stirrup,  the  plate  of  which  blocks  the  fenestra  ovalis.  The  joints 
between  the  ossicles  arc  enclosed  in  delicate  capsular  hgaments,  lined 
with  synovial  membranes,  and  are  liable  to  attacks  of  disease.  Thus 
chronic  inflammation  of  tlie  middle  ear  stifTens  them,  and  so  interferes 
with  the  oscillation  diat  deafness  steadily  advances.  The  subjects  of 
this  troublesome  complaint  hear  better  when  riding  in  a  train  or  car- 
riage, as  the  shaking  of  the  vehicle  imparts  the  needful  vibration  to  the 

The  tensor  tympani  arises  from  the  walls  of  the  bony  canal  by 
which  it  enters  the  tympanum,  and  is  inserted  near  the  root  of  the 
handle  of  the  hammer.  It  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  otic 
ganglion.  Its  action  is  to  draw  inwards,  and  so  to  tighten  the  mem- 
brana ;  at  the  same  time  it  presses  upon  the  perilymph  and  causes 
a  disturbance  of  the  auditory  filaments.  When  the  buzzing  in  the 
ear  which  is  supposed  to  result  from  this  pressure  is  constant,  certain 
aural  orthopedists  have  recommended  a  speculative  tenotomy  of  the 
muscle.  An  artilleryman,  who  is  awaiting  the  firing  of  a  big  gun, 
keeps  his  mouth  open,  so  that  the  aerial  concussion  may  rush  along 
the  Eustachian  tube  as  well  as  down  the  auditory  meatus,  and  that 
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the  membrane  may  be  eienly  struck  on  each  side  ;  at  the  same 
time  also  he  sets  the  tensor  tympani,  in  action  so  as  to  steady  the 
membrane  ;  otherwise  the  explosion  may  rend  it 

The  slapeiEus  arises  in  a  small  pyramid  of  bone  upon  the  inner 
wall  of  the  tympanum,  and  is  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  stapes.  Il 
is  supplied  by  a  tympanic  branch  of  the  facial  nerve.  Its  action  is  to 
drive  the  plate  of  the  stirrup  farther  into  the  oval  foramen,  and  so  to 
compress  the  fluid  in  the  vestibule. 

The  tympanum  and  the  mastoid  cells  are  lined  by  a  delicate 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  pharjux 
through  the  Eustachian  tube.  It  covers  the  ossicles  and  the  nerves, 
and  forms  the  inner  layers  of  the  membrana  tympani.  Its  epithelium 
is  of  the  columnar  ciliated  variety. 

Snpplr  of  tjiav^aaxa,— Arterial  twigs  come  from  the  interna! 
carotid,  stylo -mastoid,  internal  maxillary,  and  middle  meningeal.  The 
tympanic  veins  end  in  the  petrosal  and  lateral  sinuses,  and  in  the 
internal  jugular.  The  nerve-supply  is  from  Jacobson's  branch  of 
the  glosso-phaiyngeal  (p.  6g) ;  but  Arnold's  nerve  also  helps  with 
a  delicate  twig.  The  chorda  tympani  wraps  itself  in  mucous  mem- 
brace  as  it  hurries  through  the  tympanum,  passing  between  the  handle 
of  the  hammer  and  the  long  process  of  the  incus,  but  it  gives  no 
branch  to  the  cavity.  The  lymphatics  descend  to  glands  behind  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  and  massage  over  them,  downwards  from  the  mastoid 
I  process,  may  give  much  help  in  emptying  mucus  from  the  middle  ear. 
"  The  momlirana  trmpant  is  stretched  obliquely  at  the  bottom  of 

I         the  external  auditory  meatus.     In  the  adult  its  border  is  fixed  in  a, 
I  groove  in  the  bone,  but  in  the  child  to  the  tympanic  ring.    The  ring 

I  being  deficient  above,  the   attachment    there  is  less  firm — only  to 

!  the  periosteum— and  thus  it  may  be  unglued  by  a  box-on -the-ear,  or 

by  blood  or  pus  escaping  from  the  tympanum.     (Tillaux.) 

The  membrane  is  composed  of  circular  and  radiating  fibres,  which 

'  are  covered  on  one  side  by  a  thin  layer  of  skin  from  the  external 

auditory  meatus,  and  in  the  other  by  the  mucous  lining  of  the  middle 

ear.    Between  this  mucous  membrane  and  the  fibrous  layer  the  handle 

'  of  the  malleus   descends  as  far  as  the  centre,  to    which  part  it  is 

I  attached,   drawing   it   slightly    inwards  at  a  sort  of  umbilicus.     Its 

I  arteries  are  derived  from  the  tympanic  branch  of  ihe  internal  maxil- 

lary, and  from  the  stylo-mastoid  of  the  posterior  auricular,  which 
ramify  respectively  upon  the  lower  and  upper  parts.     Tlie  auriculo- 
temporal nerve  endows  it  with  sensibility. 
VanieMtwals  of  ttae  tTmpumin  may  be  required  for  the  e' 
'         lion  of  abscess  from  the  middle  ear  ;  also  for  the  transmission  of 

of  sound  through  a  membrane  which  has  become  thickened  and  stiff 
I         by  chronic  inflammation— the  auditory  nerve  being  known  to  be 
I         healthy  (p.  102).     In  this  case  it  is  often  impossible  to  tni  ' 
I  desirable  patency  of  the  opening,  whereas  after  the  opening  of  a.  t.'i'cf.- 
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panic  abscess  the  wound  in  the  membrane  may  obstinately  refuse  to 
close  !  Paracentesis  should  be  performed  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  membrane,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  wounding  the  handle  of  the 
hammer  and  the  chorda  tympani,  which  are  above  the  equator. 

The  instrument  must  be  thrust  through  with  great  care,  as  the 
inner  wall  is  but  ^-inch  beyond  the  membrane.  I  once  had  a  man 
under  my  care  whose  child  had  roughly  practised  the  operation  on 
him  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  with  such  violence  as  to  cut  through 
the  facial  nerve  as  it  ran  in  the  substance  of  the  inner  wall.  The  man 
had  complete  facial  paralysis  (p.  67). 

Polypi  growing  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum  may  cause 
great  local  disturbance,  and  in  due  time  may  make  their  way  through 
the  membrane  and  up  the  meatus  ;  they  are  usually  associated  with 
much  suppuration.  Having  been  removed  by  snare  or  forceps,  their 
base  must  be  kept  down  by  astringents. 

When  there  is  a  hole  in  the  membrane,  and  the  Eustachian  tube  is 
clear,  the  subject  can  force  air  through  it  by  blowing  his  nose  hard. 
But  the  existence  of  an  opening  by  no  means  implies  deafness.  In- 
deed, though  the  hammer  and  the  anvil  have  escaped  with  the  puru- 
lent discharge,  hearing  may  persist,  provided  that  the  plate  of  the 
stirrup  remains  to  close  in  the  vestibular  perilymph. 

When  the  membrane  has  a  large  opening  in  it,  and  the  Eustachian 
tube  is  clear,  the  tympanum  may  be  washed  out  into  the  pharynx  by 
sending  a  full  stream  of  warm  water  down  the  auditory  meatus,  and  in 
cases  of  chronic  suppuration  this  treatment  may  be  advantageously 
resorted  to. 

Artificial  membrana  tympani. — When  the  destruction  of  the 
membrane  has  been  so  great  as  to  lay  the  meatus  into  the  tympanic 
cavity,  the  hammer  and  the  anvil  having  probably  escaped,  hearing 
may  be  improved  by  passing  a  delicate  plug  of  cotton-wool  against 
the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  so  that  it  presses  against  the  head  of 
the  stirrup,  and  conveys  the  sound-waves  to  the  perilymph  of  the 
vestibule. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  may  be  an  independent 
disease,  or  may  be  secondary  to  a  *  sore-throat.'  As  the  muco-purulent 
fluid  collects  in  the  chamber  with  unyielding  walls  the  effect  of  pres- 
sure becomes  extremely  serious  :  the  first  result  may  be  noises  in  the 
ear,  because  the  stapes  is  driven  against  the  vestibular  perilymph  ; 
then  come  intense  headache  and  pains  of  a  bursting  character,  which, 
increasing,  may  cause  convulsions,  delirium,  and  may  be  followed  by 
death. 

There  is  tenderness  around  the  meatus  and  over  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess. Swallowing  causes  pain  by  opening  the  inflamed  Eustachian 
tube  and  causing  air  to  enter  the  tympanum.  Movements  of  the  jaw 
also  cause  pain  by  disturbing  the  engorged  tissues  between  the  condyle 
and  the  tympanum. 
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The  pus  may  be  absorbed,  or  may  happily  escape  along  the  in- 
flamed Eustachian  lube  i  but,  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  uninterfered 
with  in  the  tympanum,  it  may  lake  its  time  in  bursting  through  the 
membrane,  and  may,  but  not  necessarily  so,  leave  the  ear  pennanently 

CompUcationB. — The  abscess  may  burst  through  the  roof  of  the 
tympanum  and  cause  meningitis,  and  an  intra-cranial  abscess,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  petrous  process  and  of  the  tempo lo- sphenoidal 
lobe.  Sometimes  the  matter  burrows  into  the  mastoid  cells,  in  which 
case  its  prompt  escape  may  be  helped  by  drilling  behind  the  pinna, 
or  by  cutting  through  the  inflamed  and  softened  mastoid  process  with 
a  gouge. 

In  the  case  of  a  boy  who  was  recently  under  my  care,  the  in- 
flammation had  extended  from  Ihe  tympanum  throughout  the  entire 
petromastoid  bone,  which  came  away  as  a  large  sequestrum  without 
implication  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  (which  passes  through  it, 
p.  ij),  but  with,  of  course,  total  destruction  of  the  portio  dura,  per- 
manent facial  paralysis  resulting. 

Extension  of  ulceration  from  the  tympanum  may  involve  the 
carotid,  or  the  jugular  vein,  fatal  bsemorrhage  occurring  through  the 
external  meatus. 

Suppuration  from  the  petro -mastoid  bone  may  reach  the  neck 
and  cause  cervical  abscess.  If  the  inflammation  eKtend  downwards, 
it  may  cause  phlebitis  in  the  internal  jugular,  and  if  downwards  and 
backwards  to  the  neighbouring  lateral  sinus  it  may  tHere  set  up  an  in- 
flammation ;  in  both  cases  coagulation  of  the  blood  supervenes,  and, 
pieces  of  Ihe  septic  thrombi  being  carried  into  the  circulation,  pyaemia 
and  metastatic  abscesses  result. 

Cerebellar  meningitis  and  abscess  may  follow  extension  of  the 
inflammation  from  Che  back  of  the  tympanum  and  the  mastoid  cells. 

The  treatnunt  of  acute  otitis  demands  the  free  application  of 
leeches  behind  the  pinna  and  in  front  of  the  tragus,  with  subsequent 
fomentations.  If  the  membrane  be  found  congested  and  bulging, 
paracentesis  must  be  promptly  resorted  to.  If  the  mastoid  cells  be 
apparently  involved  they  should  be  freely  opened. 

The  BustBotalaii  tube,  Ik  inch  long,  leads  into  the  pharynx  from 
the  middle  ear,  at  the  level  of  the  inferior  meatus  ;  its  direction 
is  forwards,  inwards,  and  slightly  downwards.  Its  posterior  part  is 
osseous,  being  at  the  junction  of  the  squamous  and  petrous  portions 
of  the  temporal  bone.  The  anterior  part  is  fibro-cartilaginous,  and 
ends  by  a  trumpet-shaped  expansion,  from  the  lower  aspect  of  which 
the  tensor  and  levator  palati  arise.  Contraction  of  these  muscles 
during  deglutition  opens  the  tube  and  allows  air  to  enter  the  tym- 
panum. A  'singing  in  the  ear' may  often  be  made  to  disappear  by 
selling  the  tensor  palati  in  action  by  swallowing,  the  inrush  of  air 
causing  the  membrane  to  yield  with  a  slight  ciack. 
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The  lining  membrane  of  the  tube  contains  mucous  glands  and  is 
covered  by  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  except  at  the  pharyngeal 
opening,  where  it  is  squamous.  The  osseous  part  of  the  tube  receives 
its  arterial  supply  from  the  vessels  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  carti- 
laginous part  from  those  of  the  pharynx.  The  lymphatics  end  in 
glands  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

In  the  case  of  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  the  tube  and  the  tym- 
panum may  be  secondarily  implicated,  and  when  an  acute  inflammation 
has  travelled  back,  abscess  may  be  set  up  in  the  middle  ear.  Thus 
may  be  explained  the  destruction  of  the  membrana  tympani  and  the 
permanent  deafness  which  sometimes  follow  scarlet  fever,  or  which,  in 
an  unhealthy  child,  may  result  from  acute  tonsillitis. 

On  account  of  the  tonsil  being  below  the  soft  palate  (p.  iii),  and 
the  soft  palate  close  below  the  opening  of  the  tube,  enlargement  of  the 
tonsil  may,  indirectly,  cause  obstruction  of  the  tube  and  deafness,  but 
more  often  the  blockage  is  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  neighbouring 
adenoid  tissue,  which  is  affected  at  the  same  time  as  the  tonsil. 

Obstruction  oftbe  Eastaeblaii  tube  is  usually  caused  by  inflam- 
mation. Air  being  then  unable  to  enter  the  tympanum,  the  pressure 
on  the  exterior  of  the  membrane  is  in  excess  of  that  within.  The  result 
is  that  the  membrane  and  the  malleus  are  thrust  inwards,  and,  the  incus 
being  forced  against  the  stapes,  there  is  a  constant  pressure  against 
the  fluid  of  the  vestibule ;  this  causes  irritation  of  the  terminal  filaments 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  which  is  recognised  as  a  meaningless  but  annoy- 
ing buzz  or  singihg. 

If  the  blocking  of  the  tube  be  but  slight,  the  singing  may  cease 
after  the  act  of  swallowing,  as  these  movements  pull  down  the  lower 
end  of  the  expanded  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube  (p.  io8)  and  allow 
air  to  pass  along.  If  this  fail,  success  may  follow  on  the  person  holding 
the  nose  and  blowing  it  hard,  which  effort  may  force  the  compressed  air 
beyond  the  obstruction,  thrusting  out  the  membrana  tympani,  and 
drawing  upon  the  plate  of  the  stapes  at  the  oval  foramen.  If  this  also 
fail,  the  surgeon  may  pump  air  up  the  nostrils  by  Politzer's  apparatus 
at  the  instant  that  the  patient  swallows  a  mouthful  of  water,  so  that  the 
compressed  air  may  be  locked  above  and  behind  the  soft  palate  and  the 
palato-pharyngei,  and,  instead  of  being  dissipated  down  the  C3esophagus, 
may  find  its  way  into  the  middle  ear. 

As  a  last  resource  the  Eustachian  catheter  must  be  used.  This 
instrument,  which  is  like  a  short  and  small  silver  catheter,  is  passed 
lightly  along  the  floor  of  the  nose,  with  the  point  downwards,  until  it 
touches  the  back  of  the  pharynx.  (It  must  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
middle  meatus.)  It  is  then  withdrawn  a  little,  the  point  being  turned 
outwards,  and  it  should  be  felt  to  hitch  against,  and  jump  over,  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  cartilaginous  expansion  of  the  tube  ;  it  is  then 
gently  pushed  upwards  and  outwards  into  the  tube,  after  which  it  should 
be  felt  to  be  in  the  firm  grasp  of  the  tube,  otherwise  the  beak  has  not 
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been  brought  forward  enough,  but  is  lodged  in  the  space  between  the 
posterior  part  of  the  opening  and  the  back  of  the  pharynx — the/owrt 
of  Rosenm  iiUer. 

The  catheter  being  securely  inserted  into  the  tube,  the  surgeon 
connects  his  own  ear  with  that  of  the  patient  by  a  flexible  stethoscope 
and  listens  for  the  result  of  pumping  air  along  the  catheter.  If  the 
obstruction  be  absolute  no  air  is  heard  rushing  into  the  tympanum  ; 
if  the  tube  be  abnormally  dry  the  sound  is  harsh,  and  if  the  lube  and 
the  tympanum  contain  mucus  the  air  enters  with  a  bubbling.  But,  if 
the  obstruction  be  suddenly  overcome,  the  air  enters  with  a  rush,  driv- 
ing the  membrane  outwards  with  a  slight  click.  If  the  membrane  be 
perforated  the  air  escapes  with  a  hissing  sound. 

If  the  catheter  be  so  clumsily  introduced  as  to  tear  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  if  air  be  then  pumped  up  with  considerable  force,  tem- 
porary emphysema  of  that  neighbourhood  may  result. 

The  Internal  ear  is  a  labyrinthine  chamber  hollowed  out  in  the 
petrous  bone,  and  consisting  of  three  parts,  the  vestibule,  semicircular 
canals,  and  the  cochlea,  which  have  a  delicate  lining  for  the  secretion 
of  perilymph.  The  bony  labyrinth  contains  a  membranous  labyrinth  of 
corresponding  shape ;  it  is  hollow  and  floats  in  the  perilymph  ;  it,  like- 
wise, contains  fluid,  the  endolymph.  Thus,  the  auditory  filaments,  which 
are  spread  out  upon  it,  are  securely  placed  between  the  peri-  and  the 
endo-jymph.  The  membranous  labyrinth  is  supplied  by  a  small  audi- 
tory branch  of  the  basilar  artery,  which  enters  by  the  internal  auditory 

The  semicircular  canals  occupy  suggestive  geometrical  positions  : 
the  superior  is  in  a  vertical  transverse  plane  ;  the  posteriorin  a  vertical 
antero-posterior  plane  ;  and  the  external  one  arches  outwards  in  a 
horiiontal  plane.  Their  function  is  probably  for  maintaining  the  equi- 
librium of  the  head  and  of  the  body  ;  when  they  are  diseased  the 
subject  cannot  keep  upright. 

When  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  labyrinth  is  excessive  the  patient 
has  sudden  attacks  of  giddiness,  headache,  and  sickness,  and  he 
promptly  falls  in  a  definite  direction.  He  may  at  first  think  that  the 
associated  troubles,  which  are  accompanied  by  deafness,  are  due  to  in- 
digestion. The  disease  is  named  after  M.  Mtfniire,  who  first  described 
it,  and,  because  of  its  associations,  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  'ear 
vertigo.' 

The  BaOltory  nerve  passes  down  the  internal  auditory  meatus  and 
breaks  up  into  branches  which  run  through  small  holes  to  the  vestibule, 
semicircular  canals,  and  cochlea. 

The  waves  of  sound  reach  these  terminal  filaments  by  the  mem- 
brana  tympani  setting  the  ossicles  in  vibration,  the  oval  plate  of  the 
stapes  imparting  a  similar  movement  to  the  perilymph,  by  which  the 
acoustic  filaments  are  irritated.  The  nerve- filaments  niay  aiso  be  set 
in  vibration  by  the  conduction  of  sound  through  the  bones  of  the=.tviy^ 
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When  a.  tuning-fork  in  vibration  is  placed  on  the  vertex  of  the 
head  of  a  person  witli  heahhy  ears,  and  one  external  auditory  n 
is  then  blocked,  the  sound  is  best  heard  on  that  side,  as  dissipation  of 
the  wa\'es  along  the  meatus  is  prevented,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
echoed  again  and  again  from  the  tympanic  membrane  to  the  perilymph. 
When  the  deaf  ear  of  a  patient  cannot  hear  the  tuning-fork  so  placed 
the  auditory  nerve  must  be  at  fault.  When  the  'deaf  ear  hears 
the  vibrations  better  than  the  other  there  is  probably  obstruction  of 
either  the  external  meatus  or  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  treatment 
may  be  hopefully  undertaken,  for  the  auditory  nen'e  is  e\'idently 
healthy. 

novel opment,— The  pinna  is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  six  small 
tubercles  upon  the  integument  at  the  end  of  the  first  visceral  cleft, 
which  is  between  the  mandibular  and  hyoid  arches.     The  fusion,  how- 


ever, is  never  absolutely  complete,  for  those  tubercles  from  which  the 
tragus,  anti-tragus,  and  the  lobule  are  developed  assert  their  indepen- 
dence throughout  life.  Occasionally  the  fusion  is  extremely  incom- 
plete, supernumerary  auricles  and  pendulous  growths  near  the  meatus 
resulting.    [For  a  Note  upon  Development  v.  p.  123.) 

Sometimes  the  tragus-nodule  is  prevented  from  blending  with  the 
elongated  nodule  just  above  it  (from  which  the  helix  is  formed)  by 
a  recess  of  the  epiblast  which  sinks  between  them  and  forms  an 
auricular  fistula.  I  saw  such  a  case  the  other  day,  in  which  the  in- 
volution caused  a  fistula  which  ran  beneath  the  superficial  temporal 
artery.  From  time  to  time  it  discharged  a  viscid  secretion.  It  had 
to  be  laid  open  and  scraped  out.  {See  aha  Trans.  Soc.  Med.  Chir. 
vol.  Ixi.)  Occasionally  a  similar  fistula  exists  between  the  lower  part 
of  the  helix  and  the  lobule,  and  sometimes  the  minute  opening  of  one 
of  these  fistula  becomes  occluded,  and  the  secretion  collecting  within 
distends  it  into  a  dermoid  cyst  of  pinna. 

Occasionally  the  tubercles  are  joined  over  the  meatus  in  an  elon- 
3s  which  represents  the  pinna ;  this  malfbrma- 
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j  likely  to  be  associated  with  imperfect  development  of  the 
tympanic  end  of  the  first  post- 
oral  cleft.  Sometimes  the 
tubercles  join  over  and  hide 
the  meatus  ;  sometimes  there 
is  neither  meatus  nor  pinna. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  a  sort  of 
carelessness,  or,  possibly,  over- 
zeal,  on  the  part  of  Nature, 
a  supplementary  pinna,  or  an 
attempt  at  one,  is  sometimes 
developed  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  lower  clefts. 

The  Eustachian  tube  and 
tympanum  '  are  developed  in 
connection  with  the  inner  end 
of  the  first  post-oral  cleft,  while 
the  meatus  extern  us  and  pinna 
are  formed  on  the  outside,  the 
membranatympani  being  inter- 
posed between  them.     (Quain.) 


THE  MOUTH 

The  UpB  consist  of  striated  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  and  other 
muscles  covered  on  the  outside  by  skin,  and  on  the  dental  aspect  by 
mucous  membrane  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  gums  and 
mouth.  This  entire  mucous  surface  is  covered  with  squamous  epithe- 
lium. Where  the  membrane  is  reflected  from  the  middle  line  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw  to  the  lip,  a  prominent  fold  ai  franum  occurs, 
that  of  the  upper  lip  being  well-marked.  Beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lips  racemose  labial  glands  are  placed  ;  and,  should  the 
orifice  of  one  of  them  be  occluded,  a  labial  cyst  occurs  ;  sometimes 
the  glands  become  the  seat  of  suppuration. 

The  orblcularia  oris,  a  sphincter  of  striated  fibres,  consists  of  a 
semi -elliptical  portion  in  each  lip  ;  the  fibics  of  each  piece  blend  and 
cross  at  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  where  they  join  other  muscles  of 
expression  ;  they  become  continuous  externally  with  the  anterior  part 
of  the  buccinator. 

The  orbicularis  arranges  the  lips  in  whistling,  and  when  the  facial 
nerve,  which  supplies  it,  is  paralysed  (p.  67)  all  efforts  in  that  direction 
are  attended  with  characteristic  failure.  Contraction  of  the  separate 
halves  of  the  muscle  may  spoil  the  plastic  operation  in  hare-lip  ;  it 
was  to  check  this  strain  upon  the  wound  that  hare-lip  pins  were 
formerly  so  much  used.    The  employment  of  ahtu»i.3.-M.  V^fe  ■si'«--ifi 
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at  the  front  and  back  of  the  wound,  and  the  judicious  arrangement  of 
strips  of  waterproof  strapping  are  now  taking  the  place  of  the  pins,  the 
use  of  which  is  apt  to  mark  the  lip  with  permanent  scars. 

SnppiT- — Below  the  region  of  the  orbicularis  the  lower  lip  receives 
the  submental  and  inferior  labial  branches  of  the  facial  artery.  The 
coronary  branches  of  the  same  artery  pierce  the  orbicularis  and  form 
a  circle  close  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  In  operating  for  hare- 
lip one  suture  should  be  passed  beneath  their  cut  ends,  (lliere  is  no 
superior  labial  artery  :  an  upper  lip  which  is  long  enough  to  need  one 
is  an  artistic  defect.)  The  infra-orbital  artery  may  help  in  the  supply 
of  the  upper  lip,  and  the  mental  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  in  that 
of  the  lower  lip.  The  lymphatics  pass  to  the  submaxillary  and  to  the 
cervical  glands. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  terminations  of  the  superior 
maxillary  and  inferior  dental  trunks  ;  the  mental  branch  of  the  inferior 
dental  also  helps  in  the  supply  of  the  lower  lip. 


Develop  me  nt.— The  buccal  cavity  first  appears  as  a  depression 
in  the  epiblast  between  the  fronto-nasal  process  above,  the  superior 
maKillary  processes  at  the  sides,  and  the  mandibular  plates  (p.  105) 
below.  The  mouth  is  then  separated  from  the  pharynx,  but  the  par- 
tition soon  wears  away  at  the  region  of  the  fauces.  Sometimes  the 
hinder  part  of  the  mandibular  fissure  (M.F.,  p.  124)  fails  10  be  oblite- 
rated ;  a  large  mouth,  macrostoma,  then  results. 

Bare-Ilp.— The  median  part  of  the  upper  lip  is  formed  by  a  flap 
which  descends,  in  connection  with  the  fronto-nasal  plate,  from  the 
front  of  the  cranium  ;  the  lateral  parts  are  developed  from  the  cover- 
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ings  of  the  superior  maxillar/  processes,  which,  extending  inwards, 
tualiy  fused  with  the  descending  flap  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  median  line. 

If  a  unilateral  arrest  of  development  take  place,  a  single  hare-lip 
results;  if  the  arrest  be  symmetrical, 
the  cleft  is  double.  The  labial  cleft 
is  thus  to  the  side  of  ihe  median  line, 
not  in  it,  as  it  is  in  the  hare.  The 
cleft  may  extend  into  the  nostril  ;  or 
may  be  represented  by  a  mere  notch 
or  depression  at  the  border  of  the  lip. 
Sometimes  a  small  triangular  gap  is 
found  continuous  by  its  apex  with  a 
vertical  linear  cicatrix,  as  if  Nature  | 
herself  had  attempted  a  plastic  opera- 
tion with  partial  success.  Hare-lip 
may  be  hereditary,  several  members  ""'"'^  '"'^'TiporDp^'''"''  ""*^''"'  '" 
of  the  same  family  being  disfigured 

by  it.  Often  it  is  associated  with  cleft  palate,  and  the  median  piece  of 
the  lip  may  be  attached  with  the  inler-maxillary  bone  to  the  projecting; 
nasal  septum.'  In  double  hare-lip  the  inter-maxillary  bone  should 
contain  the  four  incisors,  hut  more  often  it  contains  three,  or  two  only. 


Fergusson  taught  that  the  lateral  incisors  were  then  lost  in  the  cleft, 
but,  from  development  fp.  17),  this  explanation  does  not  suffice. 

The  median  pait  of  the  lip  descends  as  a  bifid  process,  and  if  the 
gap  between   its  lateral  nodules  be   exaggerated,   whilst  their  outer 
'  Fnm  Thi  Sut'ial  Dlicmn  of  Children,  Cassell  &.  Ct>. 


io6  The  Mouth 

borders  are  fused  with   the  ingrowing  mnjcillary  parts,  the  fissure  is 

exactly  median.    This  condition,  however,  is  extremely  rare.' 

The  operation  for  hare-lip  consists  in  freshing  the  sides  of  the  cleft, 
freeing  the  maKJIIary  attachments  of  the  lip,  and  adjusting  the  cleft  by 
stitches  and  strapping,  arrangements  being  made  that  the  muscles  do 
not  pull  the  edges  asunder. 

The  Dheeka,  like  the  lips,  with  which  they  are  continuous,  consist 
of  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  with  inten'ening  muscular  tissue, 
namely,  buccinator,  zygomatici,  platysma,  and  masseier.  They  con- 
tain, also,  a  good  deal  of  fat ;  and  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  arc 
minute  salivary  glands  resembling  those  of  the  lips. 

On  the  mucous  lining  of  the  cheek,  opposite  the  second  molar 
tooth  of  the  upper  jaw,  is  a  flat  papilla  upon  which  is  the  opening  of 
the  parotid  duct,  which  has  just  traversed  the  buccinator.  To  save 
himself  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  flow  of  saliva  during  certain 
dental  operations,  the  dentist  sometimes  stuffs  a  piece  of  cotton-wool 
between  the  upper  jaw  and  the  check  so  as  to  block  the  orifice  of  the 
duct. 

The  baootnator  arises  from  the  alveolar  process  above  the  molar 
teeth  of  the  upper,  and  below  those  of  the  lower  jaw;  and,  posteriorly, 
in  the  space  between  the  jaws,  from  a  fibrous  seam  connecting  the 
muscle  with  the  front  of  the  superior  constrictor— the  pterygo-maxillary 
ligament.    Thus  the  mouth  is  directly  continuous  with  the  pharynx. 

Action.— ^Yhe.  buccinator  helps  the  man  to  '  blow  his  own  trumpet ' ; 
it  is  thus  a  muscle  of  expression,  and  is,  therefore,  under  the  control 
of  the  facial  nerve.  Its  chief  office  is  to  gather  up  the  half-chewed 
food  which  falls  outwards  from  between  the  molar  teeth,  and  to  push 
it  again  into  the  mill.  When  the  facial  nerve  is  paralysed  the  food 
persistently  collects  in  the  cheek,  whence  the  patient  has  to  dislodge 
it  with  his  finger.  So  useless  ;s  the  muscle  in  facial  paralysis  that 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  branches  which  the  muscle 
gets  from  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  (p.  63)  are  but  sensory. 

Relations. — The  muscle  is  covered  by  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and 
the  muscles  which  draw  the  angle  of  the  mouth  downwards,  back- 
wards, and  upwards  ;  it  is  crossed  by  the  facial  artery  and  vein, 
and  by  branches  of  the  facial  and  buccal  nerves.  Stenson's  duct 
passes  through  it  opposite  the  second  upper  molar.  A  good  deal  of 
fat  is  packed  in  between  it  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter  ; 
in  phthisis  this  is  gradually  consumed  and  the  cheeks  sink  in.  Behind 
the  muscle  is  the  pharynx  ;  in  front  is  the  orbicularis,  and  lining  it  is 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

Pteryg-o -maxillary  lisameDt, — The  student  is  advised  to  pass 
the  tip  of  his  index-finger  behind,  and  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of,  the 
last  molar  tooth,  where  he  will  find  a  band  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane.    The  more  widely  the  mouth  is  opened,  the  tighter  the 

'  See  case  repjTtnJ  by  Bernard  Pkla,  Lanccl,  19S9. 
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band  becomes  ;  it  is  the  pterygo-tti axillary  ligHtiient.  If  traced  up- 
wards it  is  felt  to  be  a.ttached  to  a  somewhat  springj'  piece  of  bone, 
the  hamular  process  of  t\\^  internal  pterygoid  plate  ;  and  traced  down- 
wards it  is  evidently  connected  with  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the 
lower  jaw,  From  the  front  of  this  ligament  the  buccinator  arises,  and 
from  the  back  the  superior  constrictor. 

If  the  student  will  be  good  enough  to  continue  the  examination  by 
bringing  his  finger  upwards  and  forwards  from,  the  middle  of  the 
ligament,  keeping  his  nail  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  last  molar,  he 
will  feel  the  coronoid  process  of  the  jaw,  separated  from  his  finger, 
however,  by  the  buccinator,  the  insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Then,  lastly,  if  he  will  press 
firmly  below  the  lower  end  of  the  ligament  he  will  make  out  the  gus- 
tatory nerv'e  \yrng  betneen  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  inner  side 
of  the  jaw  ;  firm  pressure  upon  it  causes  pain  (p.  63). 

The  Palate 

The  bard  palnte  consists  of  the  horizontal  plates  of  the  two 
superior  maxillas  and  of  the  palate  bones  ;  posteriorly  it  is  continued 
into  the  soft  palate  by  the  palatine  aponeurosis  {v.i.).  This  surface 
of  bone  is  roughened  for  the  more  firm  attachment  of  the  muco- 
periosteum.  The  muco-periosteum,  which  contains  many  glands,  is 
covered  with  squamous  epithelium.  A  median  raphe  (pa^i),  seam)  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  indicates  their 
development  in  lateral  halves. 

On  the  under  surface  of  the  palate  bone  is  a  ridge  for  the  insertion 
of  part  of  the  tensor  palati,  and  at  the  outer  end  of  the  ridge  is  the 
canal  for  the  posterior  palatine  artery — that  is,  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
last  molar  tooth.  Bleeding  from  this  artery  may  be  arrested  by  finding 
the  foramen  with  a  sharp  probe  and  then  stickmg  a  pointed  spigot  of 
wood  into  the  canal. 

The  arteries  of  the  hard  palate  are  derived  from  the  internal 
maxillary.  The  nen'es  come  from  the  superior  mamillary — Meckel's 
ganglion. 

The  aolt  pKlate  is  firmly  attached  in  front  to  the  posterior  border 
of  the  hard  palate,  and  from  its  sides  pass  off  two  folds  of  mucous 
membrane,  the  anterior  of  which  descends  to  the  tongue  and  the  pos- 
terior to  the  pharynx,  under  the  name  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
pillart  of  the  fauces.  Between  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  the 
tonsil  is  placed.  The  narrow  passage  between  the  two  anterior  folds 
is  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces.  The  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
pharyngeal  aspect  of  the  soft  palate  is  thin,  and,  being  continuous 
with  that  of  the  nares,  is  covered  with  columnar  ciliated  epithelium  ; 
that  upon  the  buccal  surface  is  thick,  and  contains  many  mucous 
glands.     Its  epithelial  covering  is  squamous.     Forming  a  fotmA-i^^vw. 
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for  the  soft  palate,  and  attached  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard,  is 
a  strong  aponeurosis  which  blends  with  the  expanded  tendon  of  the 

The  chief  of  the  mmoles  or  tbe  ion  palaM  is  l\\s  fialalo-p/iatyn- 
geus,  which  there  consijts  of  two  layers,  between  which  are  the  levator 
'ati  and  the  azygos  uvulie.  I'assing  downwards  and  backwards  in 
the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces,  it  spreads  out  into  the  side  of  the 
pharynx  and  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  t 
it  descends  from  the  outer  border  of  the  soft  palate  it  is  reinforced  by 
fibres  arising  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Eustachian  tube  ;  these  fibres 

stitute  the  snlpingo-fiharyngeus  [aoKniy^,  trumpet),  and,  acting 
from  below,  they  open  the  tube  during  deglutition  (p.  99). 

The  pidato-glossus  blends  above  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
de  on  the  under  suiface  of  the  soft  palate,  and,  passing  do\m  in  the 
anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces,  is  inserted  in  the  side  of  the  tongue. 

The  asygos  uvulm  arises  from  the  posterior  nasal  spine  and  de- 
scends into  the  uvula. 

The  levator  palaU  arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  petrous 
bone  and  from  the  lower  border  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and,  entering 
the  pharynx  above  the  upper  border  of  the  superior  constrictor,  is 
inserted  between  the  slips  of  the  palato-pharyngeus. 

The  tensor  palati  arises  from  the  scaphoid  fossa  at  the  root  of  the 
internal  pterygoid  plate,  and  from  the  Eustachian  tube  i  descending  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  inner  plate,  it  ends  on  a  tendon  which  is  reflected 
round  the  hamular  process  to  be  inserted  partly  into  the  ndge  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  palate  bone,  and  partly  into  the  buccal  aspect  of  the 
soft  palate.  The  reasonforpart  of  it  being  inserted  into  the  hard  palate 
is  that  those  fibres  may  be  able  to  pull  upon  and  open  the  Eustachian 
tube  during  deglutition.  This,  indeed,  may,  after  all,  be  the  chief  use 
of  the  tensor  palati. 

Ner^ies. — The  tensor  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  otic  ganglion. 
The  facial,  through  the  Vidian  and  Meckel's  ganglion,  supplies  the 
levator  and  the  azygos ;  and  the  pharyngeal  plexus  probably  supplies 
the  palatoglossus  and  palato-pharyngeus. 

SnpplT — The  vessels  of  the  soft  palate  are  derived  from  the  pos- 
terior palatine  of  the  internal  maxillary,  the  ascending  palatine  of  the 
facial,  and  the  ascending  pharyngeal.  The  veins  correspond.  The 
lymphatics  pass  to  the  glands  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  ncrues 
come  from  Meckel's  ganglion  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 

oieR-paiate  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  union  between  the  lateral 
halves  of  the  soft  and  perhaps  of  the  hard  palate  also ;  it  generally 
passes  back  through  the  tip  of  the  uvula.  At  the  front  of  the  palate  the 
cleft  leaves  the  middle  line  to  pass  through  the  articulation  of  the  inter- 
maxillary with  the  rest  of  the  upper  jaw  (p.  17),  and  then,  probably,  to 
finish  oif  with  a  hare-lip  (p.  loj).  When,  asoftcii  happens,  the  median 
cleft  diverges  on  cither  side  of  the  inter- maxillary  bones,  the  incisor 
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leeth  may  be  found  in  an  osseo-mucous  tuft  which  is  upon  the  lip  of 
the  nose,  and  when  the  inter-maxillary  bones  are  attached  to  the  tip 
of  the  nose  (p.  17)  the  deft  is  wide 
in  the  extreme,  as  is  shown  in 
the  adjoining  woodcut. 

The  palatine  ingrowths  from 
the  maxilla  are  3  comparatively 
late  development  of  the  bucco- 
pharyngeal cavity,  and  when  their 
union  fails  to  take  place,  on  look- 
ing inlo  the  mouth,  a  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  bright  red  membrane 
covering  the  turbinated  bones. 
Many  infantswhoarethusaffcc  ted 
die  of  inanition,  as  they  can 
neither  suck,  nor  satisfactorily  swallow  the  milk  which  is  poured  into 
the  mouth.  For  feeding  they  should  be  held  upright,  so  that  the  milk 
may  drop  directly  into  the  pharynx. 

If,  as  the  child  grows  up,  the  cleft  be  so  wide  that  merely  a  trace 
of  the  maxillary  plates  exists,  operative  measures  will  be  impossible, 
but  the  mechanical  dentist  may  eventually  be  able  to  mould  a  service- 
able obturator  {obturo,  -am,  stop  up)  to  prevent  the  food  entering  the 
nostril,  and  to  improve  vocalisation. 

The  plastic  operation  for  defl-palati  consists  in  freshening  the 
edges  of  the  deft,  detaching  the  muco-periosteum  from  the  hard 
palate,  and  incising  it  close  along  the  inner  border  of  the  alveolar 
process,  so  that  the  lateral  flaps  may  be  approximated,  and  secured  by 
stitches.  The  flaps  must  be  as  wide  as  possible,  so  as  to  contain  many 
branches  of  the  posterior  palatine  artery,  otherwise  sloughing  may  occur. 
The  apcneurosis  of  the  soft  palate  must  be  detached  from  the  hard 
palate,  or  the  halves  cannot  be  brought  together.  When  the  cleft  in  the 
soft  palate  has  been  stitched  up,  the  halves  would  be  drawn  asimder 
again  by  the  levator  and  tensor,  and  by  the  palato-pharyageus  of  each 
side,  if  these  muscles  were  not  divided.  Their  division  is  best  efiected 
by  abold  cut  right  through  the  outer  part  ofthe  soft  palate,  in  an  antero- 
posterior direction.  In  my  experience,  the  freer  these  cuts,  the  greater 
the  prospect  of  the  success  of  the  operation. 

In  several  cases  lately  I  have  operated  with  the  child's  head  hanging 
back  over  the  end  ofthe  table,  so  that  the  blood  may  escape  by  the  nasal 
fossa  and  the  anterior  nares,  rather  than  trickle  into  the  larynx  or  a3so- 
phagus.  This  position  serves  well  also  in  the  removal  of  nasal  polypi 
from  the  adult,  especially  if  bleeding  is  likely  to  be  free. 

DefintltioD.— In  the  first  stage  of  the  act  ihemouth  is  closed  so  as  to 
give  the  tongue  and  the  muscles  attached  to  the  lower  jaw  a  fixed  point ; 
then  the  food  is  pressed  backwards  by  the  tongue  along  the  roof  of  the 
mouth — the  facial  and  ihe  hj-poglossal  nenes  being  those  which  thus 
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far  are  concerned.  If  the  student  will  try  to  swallow  with  the  mouth 
open  and  the  lower  jaw  unfixed,  he  will  accomplish  the  act  only  with 
difficulty  ;  but  if  he  fixes  the  lower  jaw  by  biting  something,  though 
the  mouth  remains  widely  open,  the  act  is  readily  accomplished. 

In  the  second  stage  of  deglutition  the  soft  palate  is  raised  by  the 
food  being  pushed  against  it  by  the  tongue,  and  is  fixed  and  tig^htened 
by  the  levator  and  tensor  ;  the  palato-pharyngei  are  also  fixed,  and,  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  being  drawn  forwards  by  the  superior 
constrictor,  the  back-way  into  the  nares  is  completely  shut  off,  (If 
the  soft  palate  be  cleft  or  perforated,  it  is  at  this  stage  that  the  food 
passes  into  the  nose,  to  be  ejected  by  the  anterior  nares,) 

The  larynx  is  now  drawn  forwards,  and,  the  tongue  being  thrust 
backwards,  the  glottis  is  protected  beneath  its  hinder  part,  the  epi- 
glottis also  being  shut  down. 

In  diphtheritic  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  food  passes  through  the 
nostrils,  or,  at  this  stage  of  deglutition,  if  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and 
tongue  be  not  working  in  harmony,  some  '  goes  the  wrong  way '  into 
the  larynx  and  sets  up  coughing,  or,  perhaps,  food-pneumonia.  To 
avoid  these  risks,  therefore,  such  patients  must  be  fed  by  a  soft  catheter 
introduced  into  the  pharynx  through  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 

In  the  third  stage  the  constrictors  take  charge  of  the  bolus,  and,  the 
larynx  dropping,  the  food  is  carried  from  the  posterior  air-way,  and 
hurried  down  the  cesophagus, 

Tlie  nerves  concerned  in  ilie  reflex  act  of  deglulilian  are  first  those 
which  convey  the  stimulus  (afferent)  to  the  medullary  centre  ;  they 
are  palatine  branches  of  the  fifth,  pharyngeal  of  glosso-pharyngeal,  and 
oesophageal  of  vagus.  The  efferent  or  motor  nerves  are  the  hypo- 
glossal (for  first  stage},  uiylo-hyoid  of  inferior  maxillary,  and  pharyn- 
geal branches  of  vagus  which  have  come  from  spinal  accessory. 

The  ami*  consists  of  a  double  layer  of  mucous  membrane  with 
the  a/ygos  muscle  included  between  them.  Its  office  is  not  dearly 
known.  Some  compare  it  to  a  gargoyle  which  guides  the  mucus 
from  the  nares  to  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  prevents  its  dripping 
into  the  glottis.  Others  deem  it  to  be  needful  to  fill  in  the  interval 
between  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  to  block  the  naso- 
pharyngeal straits  during  deglutition.  Nevertheless,  many  are  benefited 
by  its  partial  amputation. 

In  certain  pieople  it  is  greatly  elongated ;  and,  its  blood-vessels 
being  dilated  after  swallowing  anything  hot,  or  after  smoking,  it  hangs 
against  and  tickles  the  back  of  the  tongue  to  such  an  extent  as  to  set 
up  uncontrollable  cough  or  retching.  A  medical  friend  of  my  own 
who  possessed  a  long  uvula,  and  a  strange  aversion  fi-om  the  perform- 
ance of  even  a  slight  operation  upon  himself,  was  through  five  consecu- 
tive nights  kept  awake  by  a  distressing  uvula-cough.  The  ultimate 
remoinl,  however,  of  half  an  inch  of  the  osdematous  mass  brought  him 
absolute  and  permanent  relief. 


Amputation  of  Tonsil 
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The  tonsil  is  a  lymphoid  mass  placed  in  the  recess  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  (p.  107).  Its  situation  cor- 
responds to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  when  the  gland  is  enlarged  It 
may  cause  a  fulness  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  is  covered  internally 
by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  upon  its  free  surface  are 
the  openings  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  crypts  which  extend  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tonsil.  They  have  an  epithelial  lining,  and  upon  the 
deep  side  of  their  basement  membrane  are  nodules  of  lymphoid  tissue. 

XelaUoni.— In  front  is  the  fold  of  membrane  enclosing  the 
palato-glossus,  and  behind  is  that  enclosing  the  palato-pharyngeus  ; 
above  is  the  soft  palate,  and  below  is  the  binder  part  of  the  tongue. 
On  the  outer  side  is  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  more 
cxicraally  stil!  are  the  intefnal  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular 
vein  ;  the  vagus  ;  the  sympathetic  ganglion,  and  the  ascending  pharyn- 
geal artery.  As  the  internal  carotid  is  not  only  external  to  the  tonsil, 
but  also  somewhat  posterior  to  it,  the  jugular  vein  is  still  further  away. 

■apply. — The  fl«V/7>J  are  derived  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal  i 
the  ascending  palatine  and  tonsillar  of  the  facial ;  the  dorsalis  lingua, 
and  the  descending  palatine  of  the  internal  maxillary.  The  veins 
form  a  plexus  which  empties  iolo  the  pharyngeal  veins  and  so  into 
the  internal  jugular.  The  lymphatics  pass  to  the  glands  below  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  and  into  those  beneath  the  ste mo- mastoid.  The 
nerves  are  derived  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  from  descending 
branches  of  Meckel's  ganglion. 

Bypertropliy, — When  the  tonsils  are  enlarged  they  project  from 
between  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  may  actually  meet  across  the  middle 
line.  There  is  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  as  the  masses  obstruct  the 
passage  of  air  from  the  posterior  nares  the  subject  sleeps  with  his 
mouth  open,  so  that  air  may  enter  also  by  the  mouth.  His  respira- 
tion is  always  noisy,  and  at  night  he  snores.  Insufficient  supplies  of 
air  entering,  the  chest  is  badly  developed,  and  the  excessive  atmo- 
spheric pressure  upon  the  exterior  causes  the  child  to  become  pigeon, 
breasted.  Because  the  mouth  is  constantly  open,  the  face  becomes 
elongated,  and  because  but  little  air  passes  through  the  nares  the 
nose  is  small  and  flattened  from  side  to  side,  and  the  nostrils  are  very 
narrow.  Thus,  the  surgeon  can  often  recognise  the  hypertrophy  by 
the  aspect  of  the  patient.    The  voice  is  '  thick.' 

Being  below  the  soft  palate,  whilst  the  opening  of  the  Eustachian 
lube  is  above  it,  the  enlarged  tonsil  cannot  actually  occlude  that  open- 
ing, but  deafriess  is  often  associated  with  the  enlargement  because  the 
lymphoid  tissue  about  the  Eustachian  orifice  is  simultaneously  hyper- 
irophied. 

Ampulution  of  the  lonsil\%\i^i,\  performed  by  dragging  the.  v>\asi 
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towards  the  middle  line  of  the  fauces  by  toothed  forceps,  and  tlien 
slicing  it  off  with  a  blunt-ended  bistoury,  the  edge  being  kept  in  the 
vertical  plane.  Should  ihe  point  of  a  knife  be  directed  outwards,  the 
whole  depth  of  the  tonsil  and  the  superior  constrictor  might  be 
traversed,  and  the  inlemal  carotid  wounded  ;  but  such  a  disastrous 
accident  is  very  unlikely  to  happen.  Occasionally  a  malignant  ulcera- 
tion of  the  tonsil  implicates  the  artery. 

Adenoid  ve^slalions  are  the  result  of  hypertrophy  of  the  lymphoid 
tissue,  which,  like  scattered  tonsillar  elements,  are  placed  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  and 
constitute  a  'pharyngeal  tonsil.' 

Qolnay  (acute  tonsillitis)  is  associated  with  difficulty  of  swallowing 
and  breathing  ;  pain  extends  along  the  Eustachian  tube  ;  and  because 
the  inflamed  mass  is  moved  in  deglutition  that  act  is  painfuL  If 
abscess  have  formed,  or  *vith  the  view  of  preventing  its  occurrence, 
the  tonsil  should  be  punctured,  from  before  backwards,  "ay  a  guarded 
bistoury ;  or,  as  the  tissue  is  very  soft,  the  swollen  tissue  may  be 
painted  with  cocaine  and  the  abscess  opened  by  a  backward  thrust  of 
the  dressing-forceps.  With  ordinary  care,  however,  there  is  no  risk 
whatever  of  wounding  the  artery  when  operating  upon  the  tonsil  with 

The  rums  consist  of  a  layer  of  mucous  membrane  which  is  closely 
connected  wiih  the  alveolar  periosteum.  The  periosteum  is  continuous 
with  the  thin  layer  in  the  sockets  of  the  leeth,  and  when  caries  attacks 
a  tooth  the  inflammation  may  spread  and  give  rise  to  a  sub-periosteal 
alveolar  abscess,  or  gum-boil.  The  pus  being  bound  down  by  the 
dense  membrane,  there  may  be  much  pain  until  the  gum-boil  breaks 
or  is  lanced.     Necrosis  may  follow  this  sub-periosteal  suppuration. 

For  the  supply  of  the  gums  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  jaws, 
teeth,  palate,  and  lips  contribute  branches. 

THE  TEETH 

The  temporary  teeth  are,  in  each  half-jaw,  two  incisors,  one 
canine,  and  two  molars — giving  a  total  of  twenty.  The  permanent  set 
number  thirty-two  :  thus,  two  incisors,  one  canine,  two  bicuspids,  and 
three  molars. 

The  root  of  the  third  molar,  or  wisdom-tooth,  shows  but  a  trace 
of  fangs.  It  often  issues  clumsily  and  painfully  through  the  tender 
gum,  and  causes  much  swelling  in  the  mouth  and  in  the  neighbouring 
lymphatic  glands.  Sometimes  the  process  is  accompanied  by  profuse 
suppuration. 

Btrnctnre. — The  chief  part  of  a  tooth  is  made  of  fine  branching 
tubes  aidentitie,  which  imbibe  nutriment  from  the  pulp-cavity.  The 
pidf  consists  of  connective  tissue,  cells,  and  twigs  of  nerve  and 
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Hexagonal  rods  of  enamel  cover  the  working  part  of  the  tooth  and 
protect  the  less  durable  dentine  ;  when  they  are  worn  away  the  den- 

The  cnista  pelrosa  is  a  thin  layer  of  bone  which  covers  the  hidden 
surface  of  the  tooth  ;  it  contains  rudimentary  Haversian  systems.  In 
old  people  outgrowths  from  it  are  apt  to  form  large  exostoses. 

DovelopmBDt  of  the  teetli.^In  the  second  month  the  niargin  of 
the  rudimentary  Jaw  is  marked  by  a  primitive  dental  groove  ;  the 
enamel  is  developed  from  theepilhelial  lining  of  this  groove.  The  rest 
of  the  tooth  grows  up  as  a  small  papilla  from  the  subjacent  part  of  the 
groove  and  eventually  becomes  capped  with  the  enamel.  Each  rudi- 
mentary and  temporary  tooth  then  becomes  shut  into  a  separate  com- 
partment of  the  dental  groove,  the  small  chamber  constituting  the 
dentinal  sac.  The  permanent  teeth  are  developed  in  secondary 
dentinal  sacs  which  are  budded  off  from  the  backs  of  the  primary 

Bmptlon. — It  is  impracticable  to  remember  when  each  tooth  of 
Ihe  two  sets  should  be  making  its  appearance,  but  every  student 
should  know  that  the  first  tooth  of  the  milk-set  is  cut  in  the  seventh 
month,  and  the  first  of  the  permanent  set  in  the  seventh  year.  The 
lower  teeth  appear  before  the  upper,  and  the  eruption  of  Ihe  lower 
central  incisors  should  be  taken  as  a  hint  that  the  child  should  be 
weaned.  In  the  first  set  the  lateral  incisors  appear  after  the  central, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  first  molars  :  then  come  the  canines, 
and,  in  the  second  or  third  year,  the  back  molars. 

As  regards  the  permanent  set,  in  the  seventh  year  the  first  lower 
molars  appear.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  respectively,  the 
middle  and  lateral  incisors  emerge.  In  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  years  come  the  first  and  the  second  bicuspids,  the  canines,  and 
the  second  molars  ;  just  before  the  subject  comes  of  age  he  is  supposed 
to  have  cut  his  wisdom  teeth. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  temporary  incisors,  which  are  cut  well 
within  the  first  year,  must  needs  be  formed  and  calcified  many  months 
earlier,  and  that  when  hereditary  syphilis  attacks  the  mouth  it  is 
powerless  to  affect  them.  In  the  first  year  or  two,  however,  when  the 
congenital  laini  is  exerting  its  prejudicial  influence  on  nutrition,  the 
teeth  of  the  permanent  set  are  being  developed.  They,  therefore,  and 
not  those  of  the  milk  teeth,  are  de- 
faced by  the  disease.  Syphilitic  teeth 
are  unevenly  arranged,  and  their 
narrowed  cutting  edge  is  marked  by 
a  cresccntic  notch.  The  '  lest-teeth ' 
of  Hutchinson  are  the  central,  upper  incisors  of  the  permanent  set. 

If  the  teeth  of  the  permanent  set  are  very  lai^'e,  or  the  alveolar 
processes  are  too  small  to  hold  them,  one  or  more  of  them  may  fail  10 
reach  the  surface,  and  may  migrate  towards  the  antrum,  or  naaTJ.tw*ri- 
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Its  sac  miy  then  become  distended  into  a  so-called  dentigerous  cyst. 
In  rare  instances,  as  age  advances  and  the  jaw  is  less  crowded,  one  of 
these  belated  teeth  may  make  its  appearance,  which  phenomenon  may 
raise  the  vain  anticipation  of  a  third  natural  set  of  teeth. 

When  the  teeth  are  irregularly  crowded  along  the  alveolus,  a 
judicious  weeding  out  of  some  of  them  may  effect  a  great  improve- 
ment. That  there  is  considerable  plasticity  about  the  alveolar  process 
in  a  child  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  constant  and  vigorous  thumb- 
sucking  causes  repression  of  the  lower  incisors  and  an  unsightly  pro- 
trusion of  the  upper.  Cases  are  not  rare  in  which  the  alveolar  process 
is  drawn  entirely  out  of  the  mouth  by  the  contraction  of  an  extensive 
cicatrix  left  after  a  bum  of  the  front  of  Ihe  neck. 

When  it  happens  that  the  jaws  cannot  be  separated,  the  surgeon 
must  not  propose  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  in  order  that  the  patient 
may  be  fed  :  as  the  patient  lies  in  bed  fluid  food  poured  between  the 
cheek  and  the  back  teeth  readily  finds  its  way  into  the  mouth. 

The  Tongl'e 

The  tongue  is  a  mass  of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  muscles  covered 
with  a  mucous  membrane.  It  is  connected  with  the  floor  of  the  mouth, 
lower  jaw,  soft  palate,  epiglottis,  and  hyoid  bone. 

The  mucous  membrane  consists  of  a  basement  membrane  which 
is  elevated  into  papilljE,  depressed  into  glands,  and  covered  with 
squamous  epithelium.  Down  the  middle  of  the  dorsum  is  the  raph^, 
which  ends  posteriorly  in  the  foramen  csecum. 

Fixing  the  tongue  to  the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  a  fold  of 
mucous  membrane,  Xhafrsnnm.  Sometimes,  as  a  congenital  defect,  it 
is  so  short  that  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  closely  bound  down  behind  the 
gum,  and  sucking  is  performed  with  difficulty  ;  the  infant  is  then  said 
to  be  tongue-tied.  It  is  best  treated  by  raising  the  tongue  by  inserting 
the  left  index  and  middle  finger,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fnenum,  atid 
then  snipping  the  band  below  the  fingers  with  blunt  scissors.  This 
being  done,  the  band  is  torn  through  and  the  front  of  the  tongue  freed. 
As  the  ranine  vessels  run  beneath  the  tongue,  on  either  side  of  the 
frKnum,  there  would  be  danger  of  cutting  them  should  the  scissors  be 
directed  upwards.  The  old-fashioned 
^^^_^^^^^^^^^^^^  stEsl  director  is  still  made  with  a  flat, 
^^■^^^^^^^^^^^IIS^  expanded,  and  cleft  handle  for  raising 
the  tongue  and  shielding  the  ranine 
vessels  during  division  of  the  frjenum,  but  it  is  rarely  used  for  that 
purpose.  That  the  ranine  vessels  are  in  danger  of  being  wounded  by 
a  clurnay  operator  is  evident  :  the  vein  is  readily  seen  through  the  thin 
membrane  at  the  side  of  the  frjenum.  Some  children  have  a  dangerous 
trick  of  swallowing  the  tongue,  and  it  may  be  necessary  in  such  cases 
to  shorten  the  fra^num  by  a  plastic  operation. 
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An  ulcer  may  form  at  thefranum  of  a  little  child  whose  tongue  is 
constantly  being  scratched  in  a  whooping-cough  over  the  serrated  edge 
of  his  lower  incisors. 

Of  the  papiUa,  the  largest  are  the  circumvaJlate,  about  ten  in 
number,  arranged  in  two  oblique  rows  which  slope  back  to  the  foramen 
cEcura,  The  fungiform,  skittle-shaped,  are  chiefly  scattered  over  the 
sides  and  apex  of  the  tongue  ;  they  are  deep-red,  and  in  scarlet  fever, 
when  the  tongue  is  coated  with  a  yellow  fur,  they  are  conspicuous  by 
their  bright  colour.  The  filiform  are  arranged  as  a  protective  layer 
over  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  dorsum. 

At  the  back  of  the  tongue  there  are  many  mucous  glands  and 
crypts  tike  those  in  the  tonsil. 

The  fur  upon  the  tongue  is  the  result  of  desquamation  of  th'e 

epithelium  which  is  constantly  taking  place.     WTien  a  person  sleeps 

»,  with  the  mouth  open  the  fur  becomes  dried  by  the  air  passing  over  it, 


\a   and  the  tongue  gets  hard  and  rough. 


Muscles. — The  reiiio-bTo-BioBiiu,  fan-shaped,  arises  from  the 
upper  of  the  genial  tubercles,  and  is  inserted  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
tongue  from  apex  to  base,  into  the  pharynx,  and  into  the  hyoid  bone. 

Action. — Its  anterior  fibres  retract  the  tongue,  its  posterior  fibres 
raise  its  base  and  help  in  protrusion  ;  they  also  increase  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  pharynx,  and  draw  upwards  the  hyoid  bone 
and  [he  phat7««. 

When,  during  operation,  the  muscle  is  detached  from  the  maxilla, 
the  tongue  is  apt  to  fall  back,  and,  the  epiglottis  sinking,  suffocation 

Its  tterve  is  the  hypoglossal.  When  a  patient  under  an  anssthetic 
is  breathing  with  stertor,  his  lower  jaw  should  be  raised,  so  that  the 
attachment  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  may  be  pulled  upon,  and  the 
base  of  the  tongue  thereby  drawn  out  of  the  pharyngeal  air-way. 

Relations.— \Xs  inner  surface  lies  in  contact  with  its  fellow.  Its 
outer  surface  touches  the  inferior  lingualis,  the  hyo-glossus,  the 
lingua!  artery  and  gustatory  nerve,  and  the  sublingual  gland ;  the 
hypoglossal  nerve  enters  its  outer  surface.  Its  inferior  border  rests 
against  the  genio-hyoid,  and  its  superior  border  lies  just  behind  the 
fhcnum. 

The  bro-rloaans,  an  oblong  muscle,  arises  from  the  body  and 
comua  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  tongue. 
It  is  supplied  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

Relations.— 1\%  deep  surface  rests  against  the  lingualis,  genio-hyo- 
glossus,  and  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  The  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  turns  under  its  upper  and  posterior  comer,  and  the 
lingual  artery  runs  beneath  it  (p.  28).  Superficially,  it  has  the  tendon 
of  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  the  stylo-hyoid,  and  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve ;  the  gustatory  nerve  ;  the  mylo-hyoid,  and  the  deep  part 
of  the  submaxillary  gland  and  its  duel. 
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The  styloglossus  arises  from   the  tip  of  the  styloid  process  and 
from  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament,  and  mns  with  the  styio-pharyngeus, 
and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  between  the  external  and  internal 
carotids,  to  blend  with  the  upper  part  of  the  hyo-glossus  and  the  lin- 
■V  gualis.     It  is  supplied  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

^^  The  llng'a»Il«,  the  intrinsic  muscle,  consists  of  four  sets  of  striated 
fibres,  namely,  a  superior  and  inferior  longitudinal,  a  transverse,  and  a 
('erlical.  The  inferior  set,  the  more  important,  extend  from  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  and  even  from  the  hyoid  bone,  to  the  apex,  lying  between 
the  hyo-glossus  and  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  the  ranine  vessels  resting 
upon  them.  They  help  in  retraction  of  the  tongue.  The  transverse 
fiJjres  pass  from  the  median  fibrous  septum  to  the  border  ;  iheiraction 
is  to  narrow,  and  thus  help  in  protruding  the  tongue.  The  vertical 
fibres  help  to  flatten  and  curl  up  the  tongue. 

SapplToftbetong-ne. — Thearteries  are  the  lingual  of  the  external 
carotid,  and,  perhaps,  twigs  of  the  ascending  pharyngeal  and  ascend- 
ing palatine.  The  veins  run  to  the  internal  jugular.  The  lymphatics 
end  in  the  deep  cervical  and  subma.\iilary  glands. 

Nerves. — The  gustatory  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary,  a  nerve 
of  common  sensation,  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  at  the 
side  and  tip.  The  extremely  delicate  sense  of  touch  of  this  nerve  is 
utilised  by  the  dealer  in  precious  stones  when  the  eye  alone  cannot  be 
trusted.  Neuralgia  of  the  nerve  is  someiimes  so  severe  in  cancer  of 
the  tongue  as  to  demand  its  section  fp.  64),  The  glosso-pharyngeal 
is  the  special  nerve  of  taste  behind  the  circumvallate  papilla.  The 
hypoglossal  supplies  all  the  muscles,  except  the  lingualis,  which  re- 
ceives its  stimulus  from  the  chorda  tympani  (p.  66). 

BzcUlan  or  ttae  toag-ne.— A  strong-looped  suture  is  first  passed 
through  each  side  of  the  tongue  near  the  tip,  the  loops  being  dragged 
fonvard  and  slightly  asunder  ;  then  the  tongue  is  split  with  scissors 
down  the  median  raph^,  and  each  half  is  detached  from  the  jaw,  and 
from  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  by  short  snips  with  blunt-ended  scissors. 
The  loop  of  the  ecraseur  is  then  passed  far  back,  and  fixed  round  one 
half  by  a  firm  pin,  and  as  tie  wire  is  slowly  tightened  up  the  mass  is  cut 
through  without  loss  of  blood,  the  tough  lingual  artery  being  dragged 
out  entire.  The  evulsed  artery  is  then  tied  and  divided  ;  if  necessary, 
the  other  half  of  the  tongue  is  then  similarly  treated.  Sometimes  one 
of  the  lingua!  arteries  is  found  quite  small. 

When  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  jaw  are  implicated  the  opera- 
tion is  much  more  serious,  and  must  be  commenced  by  an  incision 
from  the  front  of  the  stemo-mastoid  down  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  up 
to  the  symphysis,  laryngolotny  having  first  been  performed.  In  one 
case  in  which  I  thus  proceeded  in  the  removal  of  advanced  cancerous 
disease  I  had  to  tic  the  external  carotid,  and,  before  the  operation 
was  finished,  I  had  removed  the  side  of  the  pharynx  and  the  tonsil. 
The  struclnres  divided  in  an  ordinary  excision  are  the  mucous 
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membrane  passing  to  ihc  jaw,  the  fioor  of  the  mouth,  ilie  soft  palate, 
and  the  epiglottis  ;  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  hj-o-g!os5us,  stylo-glossus, 
palato-glossus,  and  lingualis  ;  the  lingual  artery  and  vein  ;  the  gusta- 
tory, hypoglossal,  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nen^es. 

Xanala  (?  dimin.  airana,frog)  is  a  collection  of  fluid  in  a  mucous 
gland  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  or  in  the  duct  of  one  of  the  salivary 
glands.  Tlie  fluid,  however,  is  not  saliva  j  it  is  thick  and  glairy,  and 
may  be  secreted  again  and  again  after  incision  and  scraping  of  the 
cyst,  and  after  swabbing  out  the  interior  with  glacial  carbolic  acid. 
Simply  to  snip  a  piece  out  of  the  wall  of  the  cyst  rarely  suffices  for 
obliteration,  for  on  the  collapse  of  the  cyst  the  edges  of  the  wound 
f:ill  together  and  unite,  and  the  fluid  begins  again  to  collect. 


The  I'AROTiu  Gland 

The  parotid  gland  {Trnpn,  near  \  nus,  aroi,  car)  is  a  compound 
racemose  gland,  enclosed  in  a  tough  capsule  which  is  obtained  from 
the  deep  fascia.  It  lies  in  the  hollow  which  is  bounded  behind  by  the 
stemo- mastoid,  the  mastoid  process,  and  the  external  meatus  i  in  front 
by  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  ;  deeply,  by  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament,  and 
above  by  the  zygoma. 

This  limited  space,  however,  is  not  sufficient  ;  and  some  of  thfi 
gland  passes  deeply  behind  the  condyle  into  the  glenoid  fossa, 
and  beneath  the  stemo-mastoid,  against  the  digastric ;  a  little  of  it 
extends  over  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  spreads  over 
the  masscter.  A  portion  of  the  gland  also  is  tucked  beneath  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  even  between  the  pterygoid  muscles.  From 
this  (anterior)  part  the  duct  emerges,  and  connected  with  it  is  an  acces- 
sory piece  of  the  gland,  the  socia parotidis.  The  gland  is  covered  in 
by  a  process  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  (p.  2),  the  lower  part  being 
also  beneath  the  platystna. 

Additional  connections  of  the  gland  arc  as  follows;^Thc  external 
carotid  artery,  having  entered  it,  sends  off  the  superficial  temporal  and 
internal  maxillary  branches  from  its  substance  ;  the  posterior  auricular 
winds  up  between  the  gland  and  the  mastoid  process,  and  the  transverse 
facial  emerges  from  its  anterior  border.  The  external  jugular  begins 
in  the  gland  by  the  confluence  of  the  superficial  temporal  and  internal 
maxillary  veins,  and  sends  a  branch  ihroughtbc  deep  part  of  the  gland 
to  join  with  the  internal  jugular.  The  primary  branches  of  the  facia! 
nerve  come  through  the  front  of  the  gland,  and  the  auriculo-temporal 
ascends  beneath  its  upper  end.  Close  beneath  the  gland  are  the 
internal  carotid  artery,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  vagus. 

Supply. — Branches  for  the  glanti  come  off  from  the  various  arteries 
in  its  substance,  the  blood  being  relumed  in  the  eNtemal  jugular  vein. 
The  lymphatics  pass  to  superficial  glands  near  the  parotid,  awi-  --■«*> 
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the  glandute  concatenatje.  The  nenes  are  derived  from  the  great 
auricular,  auriculo-temporal,  the  facial,  and  the  sympathetic. 

The  dnot,  Btenson's,  comes  off  from  theanterior  part  of  the  gland, 
and,  crossing  the  masseier  below  the  transverse  facial  artery,  but  abpvfi 
the  chief  part  of  the  facial  nerve,  pierces  the  buccinator  opposite  the 
second  upper  molar.  The  duct  consists  of  a  strong  fibrous  coat  with 
a  mucous  lining  covered  with  columnar  epithelium. 

To  mark  out  the  course  of /tit  duct,  a  line  must  be  drawn  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  concha  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip.  When  the 
jaws  are  tightly  closed  the  duct  may  be  made  out  by  running  the 
finger  up  and  down  the  front  of  the  masseier. 

In  operations  upon  the  cheek,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound 
the  duct,  as  a  salivary  fistula  may  occur,  which  is  a  most  troublesome 
one  to  obliterate.  Sometimes  a  small  calculus  blocks  the  duct,  and  a 
dilatation  then  occurs  upon  the  parotid  side  of  the  obstruction,  the 
cavity  becoming  distended  at  the  smell  or  sight  of  food.  It  is  often  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  extract  the  calculus  from  the  dilated  part  of  the 
duct,  as  it  may  slip  back  towards  the  gland  or  into  a  pouch  developed 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  or  even  beneath  the  ramus. 

When  malignant  disease  has  invaded  the  parotid  gland  extirpation 
is  impracticable,  and  an  attempt  to  accomplish  it  is  likely  to  entail 
profuse  hemorrhage,  facial  paralysis — and  disappointment. 

A  specific  injtammalion  {inumps)  is  apt  to  attack  the  gland  ;  the 
swelling  causes  a  bulging  close  below  the  jaw,  and  when  it  is  sym- 
metrical it  renders  the  face  very  broad.  The  movements  of  mastica- 
tion disturb  the  gland  and  cause  pain.  In  rare  cases  facial  paralysis 
is  caused  by  pressure  on  the  portio  dura,  and  more  rarely  still  deafness 
or  abscess  supervenes.  In  the  latter  case  the  pus  might  find  its  way 
into  the  external  auditory  meatus.  Mumps  is  distinguished  from 
cervical  lymphatic  enlargement  by  the  fact  that  the  chief  swelling  is 
above  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

The  ■ubmBxlUarr  gland  is  placed  in  the  submaxillary  triangle 
{p.  9)  resting  upon  the  mylo-hyoid,  and  covered  by  skin,  superficial 
fascia,  platysma,  and  deep  fascia,  and  by  the  overhanging  border  of  the 
jaw.  The  deep  part  of  the  gland  lums  round  the  free  border  of  the  mylo- 
hyoid and  rests  on  the  hyo-glossus  and  stylo-glossus.  Posteriorly,  the 
gland  is  separated  from  the  parotid  by  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament,  and, 
anteriorly,  from  the  sublingual  by  the  mylo-hyoid.  The  hyo-glossus 
separates  the  gland  from  the  lingual  artery  {v.  p.  27).  The  facial  artery 
runs  through,  and  the  vein  over,  the  gland. 

'Wliarton's  dnot  comes  up  from  the  deep  part  of  the  gland,  passing 
hetween  the  sublingual  gland  and  the  genio-hyo-glossus  to  open  on 
a  conspicuous  papilla  at  the  side  of  the  fnEnum.  The  beginning  of 
the  duct  rests  upon  the  hyo-glossus,  between  the  gustatory  and  hypo- 
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e  branches  of  the  facial  trunks. 
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The  lymphatics  end  in  the  glands  beneath  the  jaw.  The  iier\es  come 
from  the  chorda  tympani  (p.  66)  and  from  the  branches  of  the  sub- 
maxillary ganglion. 

The  mnbllncual  Bland  lies  in  a  shght  depression  behind  the  jaw, 
near  the  symphysis,  and  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  genio-hyo- 
glossus.  It  is  at  the  side  of  the  fr,enum, and,  resting  upon  the  mylo-hyoid, 
is  covered  only  by  mucous  membrane.  The  hintier  part  is  in  relation 
with  that  piece  of  the  submaxillary  gland  which  is  tucked  beneath  the 
mylo-hyoid.  The  ducts  {Rivinian),  a  dozen  or  more,  open  separately 
by  the  side  of  the  franum,  but  some  join  Wharton's  duct  as  it  runs 
between  the  sublingual  gland  and  the  genio-hyo-glossus. 

Supply. — Its  arteries  come  from  the  sublingual  and  submental  ; 
the  lymphatics  pass  to  the  submaxillary  glands  ;  the  nerves  come  from 
the  gustatory. 


THE  NOSE 

i  of  the  nose  is  made  of  the  nasal  processes  of  the 
superior  maxillse,  the  nasal  bones,  the  nasa!  spine  of  frontal,  and  the 
vertical  part  of  the  ethmoid.  But,  with  the  view  of  obviating  fracture, 
the  rest  of  the  organ  is  composed  of  small  cartilaginous  plates  which 
are  connected  with  each  other,  with  the  adjacent  bones,  and  with  the 
cartilage  of  the  septum  by  fibrous  tissue,  as  well  as  by  skin  and 
mucous  membrane.  These  small  cartilages  can  be  acted  on  by 
muscles  which  raise,  depress,  dilate,  or  compress  the  nates  under  the 
guidance  of  the  facial  nerve. 

SnppIy.^The  arteries  zwoa  from  the  lateral  nasal  of  the  fecial, 
and  from  the  superior  coronary — the  artery  of  the  septum.  The  root 
of  the  nose  also  obtains  blood  from  the  nasa!  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
and  from  the  infra-orbital  of  the  superior  maxillary.  The  veins  enter 
the  facial  and  the  ophthalmic.  The  lymphatics  pass  to  glands  behind 
the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  The  nerves  are  branches  of  the  facial  (for  the 
muscles),  of  the  infra-orbital,  of  the  nasal,  and  the  infra- trochlear. 

The  aaaal  faaaa  opens  in  front  by  the  nostrils,  and  into  the  pharynx 
by  the  posterior  nares.  The  floor  is  formed  by  the  superior  maxilla 
and  palate  bones,  and  the  roof  by  the  nasal  and  frontal  bones,  the 
cribriform  plale  of  the  ethinold  bone,  and  the  body  of  the  sphenoid. 

Syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  muco -periosteum  of  the  nose  in 
childhood  is  apt  to  cause  necrosis  of  the  nasal  bones,  involving  a 
permanently  sunken  bridge. 

As  a  result  of  imperfect  ossification  in  the  region  of  the  anterior 
and  median  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  may 
bulge  forward  and  produce  a  meBlng-ocele,  This  defect  is  most  often 
found  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  but  on  rare  occasions  the  protrusion  has 
escaped  by  the  cribriform  plale  of  the  ethmoid,  and^  V.-aMN'&t  Nks;^ 
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taken  far  and  treated  as  a  polypus,  the  base  of  the  skull  has  been 
lacerated  and  fatal  meningitis  has  supervened. 

Building  up  the  outer  wall  of  the  fossa  are  the  nasal  process  and 
the  body  of  the  superior  maxilla,  the  lachrymal,  inferior  turbinated, 
the  vertical  plate  of  the  palate,  and  the  internal  pterygoid  process. 
And  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  septum,  or  inner  wall,  are  the 
triangular  cartilage,  the  vertical  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  the  vomer. 
The  septum  often  deviates  so  much  to  one  side  that  that  passage  is 
useless  for  respiration.  The  bulging  may  be  taken  for  a  tumour  or  an 
abscess,  but  on  introducing  a  probe  or  a  finger  into  the  free  nostril 
the  condition  is  at  once  recognised.  The  septum  may  sometimes  be 
adjusted  by  force,  but  some  cutting  and  trimming  may  be  needed  in 

The  mucous  membrane,  which  closely  adheres  to  the  periosteum, 
is  continuous  with  that  lining  the  pharynx,  and,  through  the  anterior 
nares,  with  the  skin.  In  the  last-named  region  its  epithelium  is 
squamous ;  in  the  middle— the  respiratory  part  of  the  fossa — it  is ' 
columnar  ciliated,  and  in  the  region  of  distribution  of  the  olfactory 
nerve  it  is  columnar,  but  not  ciliated.  The  membrane  is  thick,  and 
is  freely  studded  with  mucous  glands.  Sometimes  it  is  a  good  deal 
hypertrophied  over  the  lowest  spongy  bone,  where  it  may  possibly  be 
mistaken  for  a  pwlypus. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  easily  stripped  up  from  the  septum,  and, 
as  it  is  strong,  an  abscess  beneath  it  may  raise  it  to  a  considerable 
extent  before  finding  its  discharge. 

When,  as  the  result  of  injury,  the  front  cartilage  is  detached  from 
the  bone,  great  pain  may  ensue  from  bruising  of  the  nasal  nerve, 
which  is  escaping  at  the  line  of  fracture  (w.  p.  62). 

The  nose  has  often  a  slight  lateral  inclination,  and  this  may  be 
noticed  for  the  first  time  after  the  receipt  of  a  blow.  The  person  may 
then  protest  that  it  was  previously  quite  straight.  One  of  the  greatest 
living  sculptors  affirms,  indeed,  that  the  two  sides  of  the  head  and  face 
are  never  symmetrical — ^unless  in  the  case  of  professional  beauties  and 
of  others  of  a  like  intellectual  capacity. 

The  inferior  meatus  runs  along  the  entire  length  of  the  floor  of  the 
nose,  beneath  the  inferior  turbinated  bone.  It  receives  towards  the 
front  the  nasal  duct.  It  is  along  this  meatus  that  the  Eustachian  and 
the  cesophageal  catheters  are  passed. 

The  middle  meatus  occupies  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  fossa, 
being  above  the  inferior  and  below  the  middle  turbinated  bone.  It 
receives  the  opening  of  the  antrum,  and,  through  the  infundibulum,  the 
openings  of  the  anterior  ethmoidal  and  frontal  sinuses. 

The  superior  meatus  occupies  the  posterior  third  of  the  cavity ;  it 
is  above  the  middle  spongy  bone.  Into  it  open  the  posterior  ethmoidal, 
and,  perhaps,  the  sphenoidal  sinus. 

Supply. — Arteries   for   the  cavity  come    from    the   anterior  and 
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posterior  eihmoidal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
fracture  extending  across  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull,  ttese  vessels 
may  be  lacerated,  and  severe  bleeding  may  occur  from  the  nose. 
The  fadal,  and  the  spheno- pal  aline  and  the  descending  palatine  of  the 
internal  maxillary,  also  afford  branches,  and  the  superior  coronary 
sends  a  twig  to  the  front  of  the  septum.     The  veins  correspond  to  the 

Of  the  lymphatics.,  some  pass  with  the  olfactory  filaments  into  the 
subdural  space,  and  others  enter  the  glands  rear  the  angle  of  the 

Of  the  nerves,  olfactory  filaments  are  distributed  to  the  roof  and  to 
the  inner  and  outer  walls  near  the  roof ;  the  nasal  of  the  ophthalmic 
gives  sensory  branches  to  Ihe  anterior  part  of  the  fossa,  and  the 
anterior  dental.  Vidian,  spheno  palatine,  and  descending  palatine  also 
send  in  branches. 

Chronic  purulent  discharge  from  one  nostril  is  very  apt  to  be  caused 
by  necrosis  or  by  the  presence  of  a  bead  or  a  bean  in  the  meatus. 
Discharge  from  both  nostrils  is  more  likely  to  be  the  result  of  consti- 
tutional disease.  It  maybe  treated  by  sending  a  gentle  stream  of 
tepid  water  from  an  irrigator  up  one  nostril  whilst  the  patient  breathes 
through  the  open  mouth  ;  the  soft  palate  and  the  palato-pharyngei 
(p.  loS)  then  keep  the  nasal  part  of  the  pharynx  shut  off  from  the 
buccal  tract,  so  that  the  lotion,  turning  round  the  back  of  the  vomer, 
flows  out  through  the  other  nostril. 

In  two  cases  of  necrosis  high  in  the  fossa  I  have  successfully 
performed  Rouge's  operation,  which  consists  in  incising  the  superior 
labio-dental  fold  of  membrane,  and  then  detaching  and  everting  the 
lip  and  the  soft  parts  of  the  nose.  In  this  way  exploration  of,  and 
operation  upon,  the  upper  spongy  bones  can  be  most  effectually  carried 

Mnoons  pdlipl  generally  liang  from  the  superior  and  miildle  tur- 
binated bones,  and  are  usually  covered 
with  ciliated  epithelium.  They  grow- 
in  crops,  and,  blocking  the  nostril,  ob- 
struct respiration.  Pressing  outwards, 
they  may  widen  the  nose,  and,  com- 
pressing the  nasal  duct,  may  cause  the 
eye  to  '  ivater.'  In  inveterate  cases, 
when  crop  succeeds  crop  of  polypi,  it 
may  be  expedient  to  draw  out  by  the 
forceps  the  middle  and  superior  spongy 
bones— taking  care,  of  course,  not  lo 
damage  the  cribriform  plaie. 

Bleedlns  Irom  the  noar,  if  not  the 
result  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the 
skull  (p.  81),  or  of  other  injury,  may  be  a  general  oodi\4&««\-Cs\«;.' 
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gorged  capillaries,  in  which  case  it  comes  as  a  relief,  but  it  is  apt  to 
be  due  to  ulceration  into  an  artery,  in  which  case  it  is  likely  to  occur 
from  the  cartilage  of  the  septum  ;  if  so,  prolonged  pressure  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  may  stop  it  at  once.  Pulmonary  or  cardiac 
disease,  by  delaying  the  venous  return,  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
hemorrhage.  The  subject  should  keep  erect,  so  as  to  help  the  venous 
retura,  and  he  evidently  should  not  blow  his  nose.  Nor  should  he  be 
allowed  to  hang  his  head  o\er  a  basin,  as  this  altitude  compresses  the 
jugular  veins,  and  increases  the  venous  engorgement  (p.  36).  The 
vaso-motor  centre  may  be  stimulated  by  cold  applied  to  the  back 
of  the  neck. 

VlnffKlnr  the  nares  may  have  to  be  resorted  to  if  the  bleeding 
become  very  serious.  Ifnobetter  apparatus  be  at  hand,  a  piece  of  wire 
from  a  soda-water  bottle  may  be  bent  into  a  suitable  loop,  and, having 
been  armed  with  a  doubled  string,  may  be  passed  along  the  floor  of  the 
nose  and  down  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  As  soon  as 
the  string  appears  below  the  level  of  the  palate  the  loop  should  be 
caught  and  brought  out  between  the  teeth,  the  wire  being  withdrawn 
from  the  nose.  Another  piece  of  string  should  be  fixed  in  the  loop  for 
the  subsequent  drawing  out  of  the  plug,  which  should  consist  of  a 
small  roll  of  lint,  a  little  larger  than  the  last  joint  of  the  patient's 
thumb.  This,  having  been  secured  in  the  loop,  and  having  been 
helped  round  10  the  back  of  the  soft  palate  by  the  finger  ia  the  mouth, 
should  be  drawn  firmly  into  its  place  by  pulUng  on  the  ends  of  the 
string  which  hang  from  the  nostril.  Then  a  plug  is  thrust  into  the 
nostril  and  tied  in  position  by  the  two  strings,  the  single  string  which 
hangs  out  of  the  mouth  being  also  fixed  to  the  anterior  plug. 

The  posterior  plug,  being  firmly  jammed  in  the  oblong,  bony  frame 
of  the  horizontal  process  of  the  palate  bone,  the  internal  pterygoid 
plate,  the  vomer,  and  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  may  set  up  necrosis  if 
it  be  too  long  retained. 

DBvelopment. — The  external  nose  is  formed  from  a  broad  median 
lappet  which  comes  down  from  the  cranium.  Its  central  part  forms 
the  tip  of  the  nose,  and,  descending  below  the  level  of  the  nares,  con- 
stitutes the  septum  between  them  (the  columella)  and,  lower  down,  the 
lunula,  or  central  part  of  the  upper  lip.  The  side  of  the  iiose  is  de- 
veloped from  the  nasal  process  which  comes  down  between  the  orbit 
and  the  maxillary  process. 

The  depression  for  the  eye  is  continuous  with  the  mouth  through 
an  oblique  deft  between  the  fron to- nasal  and  external  nasal  processes, 
internally  and  above,  and  the  maxillary  plate  externally  and  below  ; 
rarely  does  the  entire  fissure  leading  into  the  orbit  remain  unefTaced. 
As  remarked  on  p.  76,  the  nasal  duct  is  the  unobliterated  part  of  this 
cleft.     {See  also  pp.  105  and  123.) 


A  Note  upon  Development  generally 

From  the^extemal  layer  of  the  blastoderm  (3XaoTncj^)7«  ;  Sipfta, 
skin) — the  epiblast — the  entire  nen-ous  system,  central  and  peripheral, 
is  developed,  as  are,  also,  the  organs  of  sense,  the  cuticular  covering 
of  the  body  and  the  lining  of  the  mouth,  together  with  its  accessory 
glands. 

From  the  hypoblast  are  developed  Ihe  epithelium  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  air-passages. 

From  the  inesoblast  come  the  bones,  muscles,  and  vessels ;  the 
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skin  (not  the  epidermis) ;  thealimenlary  canal  (not  the  epithelium),  and 
Ihe  geni to-urinary  apparatus. 

The  facial  part  of  the  head  is  developed  from  bar-like  growths  from 
the  cranial  base,  some  in  front  of,  and  some  behind,  the  buccal  cavity  ; 
the  mouth,  which  is  at  first  closed  in,  being  a  cleft  between  the  facial 
plates.  The  pre-oral  plates  are  the  median  fronto-nasal  (p.  105)  and 
the  pairs  of  the  lateral  nasal  and  maxillary  plates.  The  plates 
behind  the  mouth  {post-oral)  are  in  five  lateral  pairs  ;  the  mandibular, 
for  the  lower  jaw  ;  the  hyoid,  for  the  upper  part  of  the  hyoid  bone  ;  and 
three  pairs  down  the  neck.  The  post-oral  plates  ate  sometimes 
called  branchial  {Spayxm,  gills)  from  their  corresponding  to  the  gill- 
plates  of  aquatic  vertebrates. 

The  brancblal  oletts  are  the  slila  beluw  the  branchial  plates, !«  vW^ 
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arches  through  which  the  cervical  epibiast  blends  with  the  pharyn- 
geal hypoblast.  From  the  first  cleft  the  Eustachian  tube  and  tym- 
panum are  developed,  the  meatus  auditoriu 5  grows  from  its  hinder  end, 
and  the  pinna  from  the  neighbouring  integument  (p.  103). 

BrancUftl  flstulee  may  be  found  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck, 
where  the  lateral  arches  have  failed  to  meet,  and  down  the  side  of  the 
neck,  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  slemo-mastoid,  where  the  blending 
of  the  adjacent  arches  has  been  imperfect.  Their  most  common 
e  shown  in  the  adjacent  sketch,  which  has  been  kindly  lent 
by  Mr.  Bland  Sutton,  to 
f^/<^''~    ^^^^^^S\  whose  Lectures  in  the 

r/l'C^^^    **^^«^Jfc.  'Lancet'  of  1888   the 

reader  will  do  well  to 
refer.       These     fistula 
lead  by  slender  canals 
deeply  into  the  neck, 
towards    the    pharynx, 
with  which  they  were 
originally     continuous. 
.Sometimes  they  are  in 
symmetrical  pairs. 
Paget  has  noticed  that 
their  secretion  is  aug- 
,    mented    during    broo- 
'j    chia!  or  nasal  catarrh. 
Occasionallyasmall 
pendulous    nodule    of 
skin,   or  of    skin   and 
cartilage,  marks  part  of 
the  line  of  closure  of 
one  of  the  clefts,  just  as 
nodules  grow  at  the  end 
of   the    first    post-oral 
I  ,1  1,1     fissure  to  fonn  the  pin- 
•iw"-  na,    and  sometimes  a 
r*'  show  similar  nodule  persists 
in  the  middle  line  as  a 
iph^,  by  way  of  evidence  of  the 
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clumsy  representative  of  a  needless  r 
fusion  of  the  plates  in  the  middle  hne. 

Dermoid  07>i>,  which  are  frequently  found  in  the  face,  neck,  ajid 
pinna,  are  due  to  pieces  of  the  epibiast  in  some  of  the  clefts  having 
been  closed  in  externally  ;  their  epidermal  lining  secreting  a  seba- 
ceous material,  the  cysts  become  conspicuous,  and  may  in  due  course 
demand  removal.  Sometimes  the  cysts  contain  hair  and  sebaceous 
glands. 
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THE   LARYNX 

The  larynx  is  hung  from  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  styloid  process. 
It  is  continuous  with  the  trachea  at  the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the 
fifth  cervical  vertebra.  Abrive  and  in  front  is  the  tongue  ;  behind  is 
the  pharynx,  into  which  it  opens  by  the  glottis. 

Standing  out  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  between  the  two  stemo- 
mastoids,  it  forms  a  groove  in  which  lie  the  common  carotid  artery  with 
the  iniemal  jugular  vein  and  the  vagus. 

The  tbjrrold  oartllagre  consists  of  the  alfe  which  unite  in  a  protiii- 
nenl  angle,  ihefiomum  Adami,  separated  from  the  fascia  and  skin  by 
a  small  bursa. 

On  the  outer  surface  of  the  ala  a  ridge  runs  downwards  and  for- 
wards from  the  root  of  the  superior  comu,  for  the  insertion  of  the 
sternohyoid  and  the  origin  of  the  thyro-hyoid.  The  inferior  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx  arises  from  the  surface  behind  the  ridge.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  ala  is  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  and,  at  the 
retiring  angle,  gives  attachment  to  the  vocal  cords  and  the  thyro- 
arytsenoid  muscles.  To  the  upper  border  is  attached  the  ihyro-hyoid 
membrane.  The  crico-thyroid  muscle  and  membrane  are  connected 
with  the  lower  border. 

The  posterior  borders  of  the  cartilage  are  widely  separated,  the 
gap  being  filled  in  below  by  the  cricoid  and  arytenoid  cartilages,  and 
tbey  receive  the  insertion  of  the  stylo- pharyngei.  The  width  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  pharynx  is  maintained  by  the  attachment  of  the 
inferior  constrictor  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  alje.  The  posterior 
borders  lie  close  to  the  front  of  the  middle  cervical  vertebra,  and  in 
roughly  pushing  the  cartilage  across  the  front  of  the  vertebra  amoist 
sort  of  crepitus  is  produced,  which,  being  first  noticed  after  an  injury, 
might  possibly  suggest  fracture, 

Fracturi  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  may  result  from  violence.  There 
is  difficulty  and  pain  in  coughing  and  swallowing,  and  there  are  swell- 
ing and  tenderness  about  the  larynx.  The  patient  should  be  kept  on 
his  back  and  fed  onencmata  and  liquid  food;  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  talk.  Tracheotomy  may  be  needed  if  the  injury  and  swelling  are 
great. 

The  cricoid  cartUage,  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  signet- 
ring  {tfitnt),  has  its  expanded  part  in  the  gap  between  the  alas  of  the 
thyroid,  and  its  slender  part  in  front,  below  the  thyroid,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  the  crico-thyroid  membrane.  Its  lower  border  is  at- 
tached to  the  first  ring  of  the  trachea  by  a  thin  membrane.  From  the 
posterior  part  arise  the  crico-aryt^noidei  postici  and  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  cesophagus.  The  arytsenoid  cartilages  articulate  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  expanded  portion,  and  the  inferior  lasfssia.i:^  ■fs.t 
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thyroid  are  hinged  at  the  lower  part  of  the  side  by  capsular  liframents 
and  synovial  membranes. 

When  more  room  is  needed  in  tracheotomy  it  may  be  expedient  to 
divide  the  cricoid  {^id.  inf.). 

The  arjtienolit  oarttlaces  are  two  small  pyramids  which  articu- 
late by  their  base  with  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  cricoid.  Of 
their  three  surfaces,  the  inner  looks  towards  its  fellow,  and  is  covered 
by  mucous  membrane  ;  the  posterior  is  connected  with  its  fellow  by  the 
arytenoid  ens,  and  the  anterior  receives  the  insertion  of  the  thyro- 
arytenoid muscle. 

To  the  anterior  angle  is  attached  the  true  vocal  cord  ;  the  a«i(emal 
angle  receives  the  insertion  of  muscular  slips  which  arise  on  the  cricoid, 
and  the  apex  is  connected  with  the  comiculum  laryngis,  which  is  hidden 
in  the  arytieno-epiglottidean  folds. 

The  eplrlotUa,  shaped  like  an  obovate  leaf,  is  attached  by  its  stalk 
to  the  back  of  the  thyroid,  just  above  the  vocal  cords  ;  its  anterior 
surface  is  connected  with  the  back  of  the  hyoid  bone  by  the  hyo-epi- 
glottic  ligament,  and  with  the  base  of  the  tongue  by  three  bands  of 
mucous  membrane^lhe  glosso-epiglottidean  folds.  The  posterior 
surface  looks  towards  the  back  of  the  pharynx  during  respiration  ;  but 
when  the  larynx  is  hidden  beneath  the  base  of  the  tongue  during  de- 
glutition, and  the  gloss o-e pi gloiti dean  folds  are  relaxed,  the  epiglottis 
falls  over  the  laryngeal  aperture,  and  its  posterior  surface  is  lumed 
downwards. 

Structure. — The  epiglottis  is  composed  of  yellow  fib ro -cartilage, 
which  does  not  ossify,  but  the  thyroid,  cricoid,  and  arylanoid  cartilages 
are  apt,  like  the  costal  cartilages,  to  ossify  as  age  advances. 

The  tbyro-byold  membrane  is  attached  to  the  upper  border  ot 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  and,  ascending  behind  the  hyoid  bone,  is  con- 
nected with  its  upper  border,  a  bursa  intervening  between  the  mem- 
brane and  the  back  of  the  bone.  On  rare  occasions  this  bursa  be- 
comes inflamed,  or,  being  distended  with  fluid,  forms  a  cyst.  The 
bursa  is  placed  there  in  order  that  the  thyroid  cartilage  may  ascend 
freely  behind  the  hyoid  bone  during  deglutition. 

Through  each  side  of  the  membrane  run  the  superior  laryngeal 
vessels  and  nerve. 

The  crloo-thyrold  membrane  fills  the  interval  between  the  cricoid 
and  thyroid  cartilages,  and  is  firmly  connected  with  them  in  front ; 
laterally,  however,  it  ascends  free  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thyroid,  and 
becomes  continuous  above  with  the  lower  border  of  the  true  vocal  cord. 
The  anterior  part  of  the  membrane  is  subcutaneous,  but  its  sides  are 
covered  by  the  crico-thyroid  muscles.  Upon  it  rests  the  anastomotic 
loop  between  the  two  crico-thyroid  or  external  laryngeal  arteries. 

The  membrane  is  traversed  in  the  operation  of  laryngotomy,  and 
sometimes  the  insertion  of  the  tube  fails  to  arrest  bleeding  from  the 
divided  artery. 
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The  superior  apertnre  of  tbe  larynx  is  triangular,  the  base  being 
formed  by  the  epiglottis,  and  ihe  sides  by  the  arytsno-epiglottidean 
folds  and  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  In  the  folds  the  cuneiform  carti- 
lages may  be  recognised. 

The  KlottlB  (yXuirirn,  yhiarra,  tongue,  throat)  or  rlma  grlotUdU 
{rima,  chink)  is  the  nanow  triangular  opening  between  the  true  I'Ocal 
cords  and  the  bases  of  the  arytienoid  cartilages.  The  apex  of  this 
space  is  forwards,  corresponding  to  the  thyroid  attachment  of  the  cords. 

In  ordinary  respiration  the  glottis  is  wide  open,  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilages being  far  apart,  but  in  vocalisation,  and  when  respiration  is 
forcedf^he  space  is  narrowed. 

The  rima  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  larynx.  In  the  adult  male  it 
measures  about  an  inch  from  before  backwards. 

The  falae  vocal  oorda  are  folds  of  mucous  membrane  lying  parallel 
with  and  above  the  true  cords  ;  they  are  attached  in  front  to  the  retir- 
ing angle  of  the  thyroid,  below  the  epiglottis,  and  behind  to  the  front 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  The  interval  between  them  is  wider  than 
that  between  the  true  cords. 

The  trne  Tooal  oorda  are  delicate  elastic  bands  between  the  re- 
tiring angle  of  the  thyroid  and  the  anterior  angle  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilage.  They  are  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  continuous 
below  with  the  upper  border  of  the  crico-thyroid  membranes.  The 
epithelium  upon  the  true  cords  is  squamous. 

Between  the  true  and  false  cords  there  is  on  each  side  a  space,  the 
ventricle  of  the  larynx,  which  is  condnued  upwards  for  nearly  half  an 
inch  between  the  false  vocal  cord  and  the  ala  of  the  thyroid.  It  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  mucous  glands  for  lubricating  the  vocal  cords, 
for  the  membrane  of  the  cords  themselves  is  too  delicate  to  contain 
glandular  tissue. 

jJ/mjc/w.— The  crtoo-thyroiii,  triangular,  arises  from  the  side  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid. 
Its  action  is  to  tilt  the  thyroid  down  to  the  cricoid  (or  the  front  of  the 
cricoid  up  to  the  thyroid),  and  so  to  tighten  and  elongate  the  cords. 
It  is  supplied  by  the  external   branch   of   the  superior  laryngeal 

The  poBterlor  orloo-aryteenold  arises  from  the  back  of  the  cri- 
coid, and,  passing  upwards  and  outwards,  is  inserted  into  the  outer 
angle  of  the  arytienoid  cartilage.  Drawing  this  angle  backwards,  the 
two  muscles  rotate  the  anterior  angles  outwards  (abduction  of  cord) 
and  widen  the  glottis.  '  They  come  into  action  during  deep  inspira- 
tion. If  paralyaeii,  the  lips  of  the  glottis  approach  the  middle  line 
and  come  in  contact  with  each  inspiration,  so  that  severe  riyspncea 
may  be  produced.  Expiratory  efforts,  however,  are  not  impeded,  and 
vocalisation  is  unaffected."    (Quain.) 

The  lateral  orioo-arytBBnom  arises  from  the  upper  border  of  the 
side  of  the  cricoid,  and,  passing  back,  is  inserted  into  the  ou-te.-;  w&'^t 
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ot  the  arytienoid.     These  muscles  rotate  i 
arytcenoids  inwards,  and  ihus  approximate  the  cords. 

The  tbyro-arrteenold  runs  along  the  outer  side  of  the  true  vocal 
cord,  being  attached  to  the  retiring  angle  of  the  thyroid,  and  to  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  arytenoid.  Contracting,  it  shortens  and  slackens 
the  cord  ;  it  is  the  antagonist  of  the  crico-thyroid. 

The  arytaenoideiiB  consists  of  bundles  of  striated  fibres  passing 
from  the  back  of  one  arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  other.  Its  action  is 
to  tilt  the  arytenoid  cartilages  together  and  so  to  close  the  hinder 
part  of  the  glottis.  It  derives  its  motor  filaments  both  from  the 
superior  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  branch  of  the  vagus. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  can  act  together  as  a 
sort  of  sphincter;  and  so  it  happens  that  when  the  epiglottis  is 
destroyed  by  ulceration  the  patient  can  swallow  without  being  choked. 
He  is  safest,  however,  when  bending  his  head  well  down  and  sucking 
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up  the  food  by  a  tube,  »hen  it   is   taken   to  the  (Esophagus   in  I 
icalous  grasp  of  the  constnctors 

laryuBlamnB  ■tridnlut  (Xopuyyifuj,  shout ,  strtdeo,  hiss)  i; 
spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  cords  in  infancy  ;  it  is  also 
called  laryngeal  asthma,  and  is  often  associated  with  spasmodic 
contractions  in  the  hands  and  feet.  It  is  the  result  of  some  central 
nervous  irritation,  and  may  be  caused  by  indigestible  food  disturbing 
the  pneumogastric  filaments  in  the  stomach.  Spasmodic  asthma  " 
the  adult  may  be  caused  by  the  pressure  of  aneurysmal  or  malignant 
tumours  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  The  spasm  generally 
yields  as  carbonic  acid  poisoning  comes  on,  but  it  may  have  to  be 
treated  with  chloroform  inhalations,  or,  in  the  adult,  by  opening  the 
windpipe. 

The  miioona  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  continuous  with  that  of 
the  pharynx  and  of  the  trachea.     It  is  covered  with  columnar  ciliated 
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epithelium  belosv  the  false  vocal  cords ;  above  that  it  is  squamous, 
except  in  the  lower  half  of  the  laryngeal  aspect  of  the  epiglottis,  where 
it  is  columnar  ciliated.  It  contains  many  mucous  glands,  :n  some  of 
which  the  secretion  may  collect  to  form  cystic  tumours.  About  the 
upper  apeJiure  the  mucous  membrane  contains  much  loose  connecti\'e 
tissue,  which  becomes  extensively  infiltrated  in  cedema  of  the  glottis. 

SaemB  or  tbe  fiotus  may  be  caused  by  boiling  water  having 
been  swallowed,  or  by  laryngitis  ;  the  serous  infiltration  of  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  resembles  that  of  cedema  of  the  prepuce  or  eyelid.  The 
onset  is  marked  by  cough,  hoarseness,  and  dyspncea.  Scarificatioti  of 
the  swollen  tissue  may  give  relief,  or  a  soft  catheter  may  be  passed 
along  the  floor  of  the  nose,  and  through  the  glottis,  by  which  respira- 
tion may  be  carried  on  ;  but  the  surgeon  must  always  be  in  readiness 
to  open  the  uindpipe  below  the  obstruction. 

In  Koate  laryiiKltls  the  vocal  cords  swell,  and,  vibrating  amiss, 
ihe  voice  becomes  hoarse  and  the  respirations  noisy  and  difficult ;  and 
there  is  a  'brassy'  cough.  On  account  of  the  close  proximity  of  the 
pharynx,  there  is  pain  with  deglutition.  Unless  relief  be  affoi'deii,  the 
patient  may  die  of  suffocation  ;  indeed,  laryngotomy  or  tracTieotomy 
may  be  early  needed. 

■nppiy.^The  nrtenes  are  the  superior  and  external  laryngeal 
branches  of  the  superior  thyroid,  and  branches  of  the  inferior  thyroid, 
the  blood  being  returned  by  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  thyroid 
veins.    The  lymphatics  pass  to  the  deep  cervical  glands. 

The  nei-ves  are  the  superior,  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  branches 
of  the  vagi,  and  filaments  from  the  sympathetic.  The  superior 
laryngeals  supply  the  mucous  membrane,  and  give  off  the  external 
laryngeal  branches  for  the  erico-thyroidei,  and  twigs  to  the  aryts- 
noideus.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  supplies  all  the  other  muscles,  and 
gives  additional  filaments  to  the  arytsenoideus. 

In  making  a  larrnrcwcopla  exuninatlaii  the  observer  should  be 
seated  at  a  rather  lower  level  than  the  patient ;  the  mirror  shoukl  be 
passed  under  tbe  base  of  the  uvula  without  having  touched  the  tongue 
or  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  but  even  then  its  gentle  application  may 
set  up  reflex  vomiting  (p.  70).  The  mirror  being  tilted,  the  epiglottis 
is  seen  in  its  upper  part,  and  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  seen  in  the 
lower  part ;  but  the  vocal  cord  which  is  seen  on  the  patient's  right  side 
is  actiially  the  right  cord.  The  cords  appear  white,  and  above  them 
are  seen  the  false  cords  and  the  opening  of  the  ventricle.  The 
arylasno-epiglotlidean  folds  are  conspicuous  objects ;  the  front  of  the 
trachea  is  also  seen,  and  possibly  its  division  into  the  bronchi.  Some- 
times the  wall  of  a  thoracic  aneurysm  may  be  seen  bulging  into  the 
trachea. 

An  bpenlnr  in  tha  windpipe  is  needed  when  the  laryngeal 
air-way  is  seriously  blocked.  Among  the  chief  signs  of  urgency  are 
a   sinking-in   of  the    supra- clavicular,   supra-sternal,  and    epigastric 
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regions  \  a  noisy  passage  of  (he  air  ihrou^h  ihc  glottis  ;  ajid  the  d 
Iress  which  is  associated  riilh  laboured  and  ineffectual  attempts  i 
TCspiratioD. 

The  simplest  operation  is  that  of  passing  a  tube  through  the  crico-  ' 
thyroid  space,  but  in  ifae  child  this  intetvaJ  is  far  loo  narrow  to  serve, 
sn  that  the  trachea  has  to  be  opened  instead^itacheotomy  always  in 
the  child.  Tracheotomy,  moteover,  is  to  be  preferred  in  the  adult 
when  the  tube  has  to  be  left  in  permanently,  as  it  is  further  away  from 
the  vocal  cords,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  set  up  inflammatory 
thickening  in  that  important  region.  Tracheotomy  is  also  resorted  to 
in  the  adult  when  there  is  a  foreign  body  below  the  cords. 

In  Urrnsotomr  the  shoulders  are  raised,  and  the  head  is  thrown 
back  and  held  perfectly  square  to  the  middle  line.  The  surgeon  feels 
for  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and,  a  little  below  its  prominent  inferior 
border,  the  arch  of  the  cricoid.  He  then  makes  an  inch  Incision 
down  the  middle  line,  beginning  it  \  in.  above  the  bottom  of  the 
thyroid,  and  traversing  sltin,  superficial,  and  deep  fascia.  Thus  the 
crico-thyroid  membrane  is  readily  exposed  ;  on  it  is  the  small  arterial 
communication  between  the  two  superior  thyroids,  which  is  generally 
cut,  but  it  rarely  gives  any  troublesome  bleeding.  The  membrane  is 
incised  across  the  middle  line,  so  as  to  secure  a  more  easy  introduc- 
tion for  the  tube. 

TbTTotoniy. — For  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body  from  the  larynx, 
or  for  tlie  clearing  away  of  a  crop  of  warty  growths  which  impede 
respiration,  or  for  the  more  efficient  dealing  with  intra-laryngeal  epi- 
thelioma, the  thyroid  cartilage  may  have  to  be  split  up  the  middle  and 
the  halves  turned  asunder. 

Tracheotomy  having  been  first  performed,  the  skin  and  fascia:  are 
divided  down  the  middle  line  of  the  pomum  Adami,  the  wound  being 
continued  into  that  which  is  already  made  for  the  tracheotomy.  The 
incision  through  the  thyroid  cartilage  must  be  kept  exactly  in  the 
middle  line,  as  it  has  to  hit  the  narrow  interval  between  the  anterior 
ends  of  the  vocal  cords.  To  make  more  room,  the  ihjTo-hyoid  and 
cricothyroid  membranes  should  also  be  cut. 

RemovAl  of  tlie  entire  InrrDz,  a  dangerous  and  unsatisfactory 
operation,  may  be  undertaken  after  a  preliminary  tracheotomy,  due 
provision  ha\ing  been  made  against  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the 
trachea. 

A  median  incision  through  skin  and  fasci;e  is  made  from  the  hyoid 
bone  to  the  top  of  the  trachea,  and,  at  the  top  of  this,  a  transverse  one. 
Then,  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  the  slemo-thyroid  and 
thyro-hyoid  and  other  soft  tissues  are  torn  through,  raised  from  the 
larynx,  and  turned  back  with  the  skin,  fascia,  and  the  stemo-hyoid  and 
omo-hyoid.  The  trachea  is  cut  across  just  above  the  wound  made 
for  the  sih'er  tube,  and  the  cricoid  end  of  the  larynx  is  drawn  forward,  , 
and  cleared  by  division  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nen'e  and  branchestJ 
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of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  ;  the  oesophagus  and  the  inferior  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx  and  the  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  also 
detached. 

The  constrictor  is  then  separated  from  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
the  superior  laryngeal  vessels  and  nerve  are  divided. 

The  Trachea  and  Bronchl 

The  trftobea  begins  at  the  lower  border  of  the  fifth  cervical 
vertebra,  and  divides  opposite  the  lower  border  of  the  fifth  dorsal — 
that  is,  a  little  below  the  transverse  sternal  ridge  (p.  149).  It  is  about 
4  in.  long  and  J  in.  mde,  and  consists  of  about  sixteen  horse-shoe 
cartilages  connected  by  elastic  fibres,  whilst  in  the  tissue  which  fills 
the  deficiency  in  the  cartilages  at  the  back  of  the  trachea  is  a  trans- 
verse layer  of  non-striated  muscular  fibres.  Probably  the  trachea  is 
flattened  behind  so  that  it  may  not  encroach  upon  the  ccsophagus  and 
impede  deglutition  ;  a  foreign  body  impacted  in  the  tesophagus,  or 
malignant  disease,  may  cause  fata!  dyspno;a.  (For  MUCOUS  Mem- 
brane; -v.  p.  195.) 

Relations.— Tha  most  constant  relation  of  the  trachea  is  the 
tesophagus,  which  is  close  behind  it  both  in  the  neck  and  in  the  thorax. 
In  the  lateral  grooves  between  these  tubes  ascend  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerves.  The  common  carotid  arteries,  the  lobes  of  the 
thyroid  body,  and  the  inferior  thyroid  arteries  are  also  to  the  sides. 
In  the  superior  mediastinum  {p.  154)  the  trachea  descends  between 
the  pleura;,  a  pneumogastric  passing  on  either  side  of  it  to  form  the 
cesophageal  and  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexuses.  The  innominate 
artery  is  somewhat  to  the  right,  and  the  beginning  of  the  left  carotid 
lo  the  left  of  the  trachea. 

In  front  are  the  skin  and  fascia,  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid,  and 
the  lowest  thyroid  artery  and  thyroid  veins  ;  the  sterno-hyoid  and 
siemo-thyroid,  and  some  more  deep  fascia.  Lower  down  the  anterior 
relations  are  the  manubrium,  the  remains  of  the  thymus,  the  left 
innominate  vein  j  the  second  part  of  the  aortic  arch  with  the  origins 
of  the  innominate  and  left  common  carotid  arteries,  and  the  deep 
cardiac  plexus. 

Snpvlr- — The  trachea  derives  its  blood  from  the  inferior  thyroid 
artery,  and  returns  it  by  the  lower  thyroid  veins.  The  lymphatics 
pass  to  the  deep  cervical  and  the  mediastinal  glands. 

Tlie  nerves  are  branches  of  the  vagi,  the  recurrent  laryngeals,  and 
the  sympathetic. 

Traotaeatomj. — The  patient's  shoulders  are  raised  on  a  firm  pil- 
low, and  the  head  is  thrown  straight  back  so  as  to  draw  up  and  steady 
the  trachea,  and  to  give  more  room  to  the  operator.  The  thyroid  and 
cricoid  cartilages  and  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  are  then  made  out 
by  the  tip  of  the  index-finger. 

The  incision  even  in  a  child  had  belter  ht  ^tte^i^xisKx  ■v\s.&'i'^'^ 
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lung ;  ii  must  be  kepi  absolutely  in  the  middle  line  and  high  up.  The 
lower  down  the  neck  that  it  is  made,  the  deeper  lies  the  trachea  ;  it 
should,  therefore,  be  b^un  over  ibe  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage, and  the  surgeon  should  make  it  his  object  to  open  the  N-ery 
highest  rings  of  the  trachea,  and,  if  need  be,  the  cricoid  aJso,  This 
laryngo- tracheal  operation  does  well  in  children,  and,  resorting  to  it, 
the  surgeon  is  certain  to  escape  the  dangers  and  difliculttes  which  are 
inseparable  from  the  low  operation. 


The  skin,  superficial  fascia,  some  tributaries  of  the  anterior  jugular 
vein,  and  the  deep  fascia  are  divided.  The  narrow  interval  between 
the  stemo-hyoids  is  traversed  with  a  director  and  forceps,  and  a  second 
layer  of  the  deep  fascia  is  then  torn  through. 

The  trachea,  having  thus  been  denuded,  is  caught  and  fixed  by  a 
sharp  hook,  and  a  knife  is  plunged  through  the  second  or  third  ring, 
and,  the  edge  being  directed  forwards,  a  sufficient  opening  is  made  in 
the  upward  direction  for  the  tube.  In  old  people  the  tracheal  rings 
may  be  ossified. 

Though  the  surgeon  prefers  not  to  open  the  trachea  until  all  bleed- 
ing has  been  checked,  he  need  not  dread  even  free  venous  oozing ;  for 
as  soon  as  air  enters  the  lungs  the  right  side  of  the  heart  empties  itself 
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again,  and  ihe  engorgement  of  the  tributaries  of  the  innominate  veins 
subsides. 

In  the  high  operation  the  surgeon  opens  the  trachea  above  the 
isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  A  great  deal  is  discussed  about  the 
misfortune  of  wounding  the  isthmus  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  never  give 
it  a  thought,  but  clear  all  the  tissues  from  the  front  of  the  top  rings 
of  the  trachea  by  using  a  director  and  pair  of  dissec ting-forceps.  If 
the  isthmus  happen  to  be  across  this  track,  and  not  easily  displaced, 
it  must  be  sacrificed.  But,  if  the  surgeon  proceed  to  open  the  trachea 
below  the  isthmus,  not  only  will  he  find  it  deeply  placed,  but  he  will 
also  be  traversing  the  region  of  the  important  inferior  thyroid  veins 
which  descend  from  Ihe  isthmus  to  the  innominate  veins.  Moreover, 
should  the  left  common  carotid  come  from  the  innominate,  should 
there  be  a  Ihyroidea  ima,  or  should  the  left  innominate  vein  cross 
above  the  level  of  the  epistemal  notch,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
complications  might  be  extremely  grave.  He  may  even  surprise 
himself  by  coming  against  the  apex  of  the  thymus,  which  in  young 
children  ascends  well  into  the  neck,  as  is  shown  by  the  figure  on 
pp.  132  and  155- 

The  meta!  tube  should  not  be  too  much  cuned,  lest  its  sharp  end 
impinge  against  the  front  of  the  trachea  and  set  up  an  ulceration, 
which   may   eventually   implicate   the    left   innominate   vein,  or   the     ■ 
innominate  or  common  carotid  artery,  and  entail  a  fatal  hemo- 
ptysis. 

Fallaclei  fn  ttie  operation.' — '  The  skin  wound  may  be  too  low 
and  too  short ;  the  trachea  may  have  been  dragged  aside,  or  not 
sufficiently  incised,  so  that  the  tube  . .  .  does  not  enter,  but  slips  down 
in  front  of  it.  The  trachea  may  be  altogether  missed  if  the  dissection 
be  not  kept  in  the  absolute  middle  line.  If  the  woimd  in  the  trachea 
be  made  with  a  dull  scalpel,  and  without  the  little  plunge,  the  mucous 
lining  may  escape  transfixion,  the  tube  passing  down  between  it  and 
the  tracheal  wall.  If  air  do  not  pass  through  the  tube,  cither  naturally 
or  on  compressing  the  chest,  the  chances  are  that  the  tube  has  not 
been  passed  into  the  trachea.  .  . .  The  tube  may  be  blocked  «iih  mucus, 
or  its  aperture  obstructed  by  false  membrane.  If  the  tracheal  wound 
be  open,  search  should  be  made  for  a  membranous  cast  of  the  trachea, 
which  might  be  drawn  out  by  forceps.  For  thorough  exploration,  the 
tracheal  wound  should  be  cnlai-ged  slightly  upwards,  and  a  pair  of 
forceps  introduced.  .  .  .  Much  more  likely  is  it  that  the  tube  has 
been  passed  down  amongst  the  ribbon  muscles  at  the  front  of  the 
trachea  than  that  its  end  is  blocked  by  a  membranous  cast  of  the 
trachea. 

'  I  know  of  a  case  in  which,  from  the  windpipe  having  been  twisted 
from  its  position,  the  tube  was  found  post  trwrtem  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  trachea  through  the  oesophagus ;  and  of  another 
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in  which  the  tube 
the  cesophagus  1 ' 

The  ritbt  1>ranolioB  [see  also  p.  194),  about  an  inch  long,  slopes 
downu-ards  and  outwards  in  the  root  of  the  lung,  to  enter  opposite  the 
fifth  dorsai  vertebra  As  the  right  lung  is  larger  than  the  left  (which 
has  to  make  room  for  the  heart),  the  right  bronchus  is  the  larger,  and, 
having  a  greater  intake  of  air,  is  the  more  apt  to  receive  a  foreign  body. 
Because  the  right  bronchus  is  larger  than  the  left,  the  tracheal  septum 
must  of  necessity  be  rather  to  the  left  of  the  median  line. 

The  vena  azygos  major  arches  over  the  right  bronchus  in  its  course 
to  the  superior  ca\a. 

The  left  broncIiiiB  has  to  run  across  the  front  of  the  third  part  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  before  it  can  divide  in  the  root  of  its  lung.  It 
is  two  inches  long;  its  diameter  is  less  than  that  of  the  right.  It 
enters  the  lung  opposite  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  about  an  inch 
lower  than  the  right.  It  passes  in  the  root  of  the  lung  beneath 
the  aortic  arch,  and  in  front  of  the  ossophagus  (p.  139),  the  third 
part  of  the  arch,  and  the  left  auricle.  This  last  relationship  is  of 
considerable  clinical  interest,  for  when,  under  the  influence  of  mitral 
regurgitation,  that  auricle  is  greatly  dilated,  it  may  obstruct  the  flow 
of  air  along  the  left  bronchus.  (For  the  structure  of  the  bronchi  see 
P-  195) 

A  foreiBn  boa^ln  the  bronotaiu  may  be  extracted  by  appropriate 
forceps  through  a  free  opening  made  low  in  the  trachea.  For  this 
purpose  it  will  be  well  to  stilch  the  edges  of  the  tracheal  wound  to  the 
skin  as  soon  as  bleeding  has  been  arrested,  so  that  the  way  into  the 
bronchus  maybe  made  more  direct  and  easy.  If  the  foreign  body 
were  taken  down  at  the  end  of  an  inspiration,  the  area  of  lung  to 
which  the  bronchus  led  would  be  lideless  but  resonant,  but  after  a 
while  cedema  and,  perchance,  suppuration  would  render  it  solid. 

If  attempts  at  extraction  failed,  the  body  might  escape  through 
the  tracheal  wound,  which  shoiUd  be  stitched  wide  open  ;  or  it  might 
escape  through  a  localised  thoracic  abscess  i  the  pulmonary  and  costal 
pleune  having  become  adherent,  pneumothorax  might  not  ensue. 

The  Thyroid  Gland 

The  thyroid  gland  consists  of  lateral  lobes  connected  across  the 
second  and  third  rings  of  the  trachea  by  the  isthmus.  The  outer  sur- 
face of  the  lateral  lobes  is  convex  ;  Iheirinneraspect  isfitted  on  to  the 
side  of  the  upper  four  or  five  rings  of  the  trachea,  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Often  the  isthmus  extends 
up  to  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

A  slender  pyramidal  lobe  sometimes  mounts  from  the  isthmus  to 
the  hyoid  bone.  Sometimes  the  isthmus  is  very  wide  and  descends 
almost  to  the  sternum — the  tracheotomist  should  always  endcavoi 
operate  nbm'c  the  isthmus. 
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RelaHons.^-'\\\t-  gland  is  covered  by  the  deep  fascia,  the  sterno- 
hyoid, stemo-thjToid,  and  omo-hyoid,  and  laterally  by  the  stemo- 
mastoid.  Beneath  it  is  the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid,  and  on  the 
inner  aspect  are  the  trachea  and  larynx,  the  cesophagus  (on  the  left 
side),  and  the  pharjnx. 

The  firm  connection  of  the  yland  with  the  upper  part  of  the  wind- 
pipe is  a  fact  of  great  clinical  importance  ;  when  there  is  dilatation 
of  the  vessels  of  one  lobe  a  rounded  tumour  occurs  in  the  groove 
between  the  larynx  and  s tern o- mastoid,  which,  pulsatingwith  thrill  and 
expansion,  strongly  suggests  aneurysm  of  the  upper  part  of  the  common 
carotid.  On  making  the  patient  swallow,  however,  the  tumour  glides 
up  and  down  with  the  larynx ;  a  carotid  aneurysm  is  not  influenced 
by  the  movements  of  deglutition.    An  accessory  thyroid  gland  is  not 

Snpvly, — Arteries  come  from  the  superior,  the  inferior,  and,  some- 
times, from  the  lowest  thyroid  branches.  Of  the  veins,  the  superior 
and  middle  enter  the  internal  jugular,  whilst  the  inferior  descend  in 
front  of  the  trachea  as  important  tributaries  of  the  innominates  (p.  132). 
The  lymphatics  enter  the  deep  cervical  glands. 

Nerves. — Sympathetic  filaments  come  from  the  cervical  ganglia 
along  with  the  arteries,  and  other  branches  are  derived  from  the  external 
and  the  recurrent  laryngcals. 

atrnctnre.— There  is  a  fibrous  coat  which  sends  in  processes 
dividing  the  gland  into  irregular  lobules  ;  these  consist  of  a  gluey 
material  containing  seed-like  vesicles.  The  vesicles  contain  corpus- 
cular elements  and  more  of  the  glue,  and,  when  gready  distended, 
they  cause  cystic  enlargement  of  the  gland.  Sometimes  the  cysts 
contain  serum,  sometimes  blood. 

The  probable  foncUon  of  the  gland  is  '  the  control  of  the  muci- 
noid  substances  in  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  the  manufacture  of 
blood- corpuscles.'  (Horsley.)  When  the  gland  is  atrophied,  also  when 
its  bulk  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  its  proper  elements,  mucin  is 
deposited  in  the  connective  tissues,  as  of  die  eye-hds,  lips,  and  hands, 
so  that  they  become  puffy  and  permanently  swollen.  This  disease  is 
called  myxwdema,  and  it  is  associated  with  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  colourless,  and  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  red,  corpuscles  of 
the  blood.  Horsley  has  produced  the  same  association  of  symptoms  in 
monkeys  by  removing  the  thyroid  body.  And  in  childjen  who  are 
born  without  a  thyroid  body  the  symptoms  occur,  begetting  the  disease 
known  as  sporadic  cretimsm,  in  which  the  subject  is  idiotic. 

Enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  or  bronolioeele  (PpoyjfoT,  •wintf- 
firfie  I  itijXij,  tumour),  is  called  roltre  in  Switzerland,  and,  in  England, 
Derbyitdre  neck.  Tlie  enlargement  may  be  solid  or  cystic,  lateral 
or  symmetrical.  When  the  enlargement  is  due  to  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  gland  it  is  often  associated  with  prominence  of 
llie  eye-balls  and  palpitiition  of  the  heart— (j'i-i«vj'  disease— \\\^  pro- 
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trusion  bring  caused  by  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  in  ihe  back  of 
ihe  orbit,  and  it  may  be  that  this  dilalaiioo  is  caused  by  pressure 
upon  the  cen-ical  ganglia  of  the  sj-nipatbetic. 
As  a  secondary  result,  ophthalmia  and  even 
ulcerative  corneitis  may  ensue. 

The  goitrous  tumour  may  press  upon  the 
trachea  and  flatten  it,  causing  dyspntea  and 
dysphasia;  if  only  one  lateral  lobe  be  enlarged 
the  windpipe  and  gullet  may  be  pushed  to  the 
opposite  side.  Extending  laterally,  the  tumour-- 
thrusts  outwards  the  carotid  artery  and  the  in- 
ternal jugular  vein  and  the  vagus,  disturbing 
the  cerebral  circulation.  The  voice  is  altered, 
either  from  pressure  upon  the  trachea  or  upon 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  A  large  mass 
of  the  gland  across  the  front  of  the  neck  im- 

As  regards  operative  interference,  cysts  maybe  tapped,  but  the 
vascular  thyroid  enlargement  which  is  associated  with  exophthalmos 
had  best  not  be  interfered  with.  In  no  case  should  the  entire  gland  be 
removed,  or  myxcedema  will  be  likely  to  supervene,  unless  perchance 
an  accessory  thyroid  should  be  present. 

Division  of  the  isthmus  pr  removal  of  one  lateral  lobe  may  determine 
atrophy  of  the  rest  of  the  enlarged  gland  ;  when  the  chief  trouble 
is  the  dyspncea  the  former  operation  should  be  resorted  to.  When 
relief  of  dyspncea  is  sought  by  tracheotomy  the  surgeon  should  satisfy 
himself  that  the  tube  is  long  enough  to  reach  belo«  the  collapsed  part 
of  the  trachea,  which  may  be  very  low  down  in  the  root  of  the  neck. 

The  operRtloD  for  removal  of  half  of  the  gland  is  effected  by  a 
longitudinal  incision  through  the  skin,  superficial  and  deep  fascia,  all 
bleeding  vessels  being  secured ;  then,  the  less  the  knife  is  used  the 
better :  the  surgeon  should  enucleate  the  mass  with  his  finger  and 
a  blunt  raspatory.  The  vessels  entering  are  secured  by  double  liga- 
tures before  being  cut,  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  pick 
up  or  damage  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  whilst  ihc  inferior  thyroid 
branches  are  being  dealt  with. 

Pharvnx  and  CEsophagus 

The  pbarynz  (^apuyj  =  fauces),  closed  above  by  the  base  of  the  sku  11, 
opens  at  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  (fifth  cervical  vertebra)  into 
the  cesophagus  ;  this  is  its  narrowest  part,  its  widest  being  near  the 
hyoid  bone. 

There  are  seven  opetiiti^'s  into  the  pharynx  :  the  two  posterior  nares, 
two  Eustachian  tubes,  the  mouth,  larynx,  and  cesophagus. 

When  a  mass  of  food  is  impacted  in  the  phiirj'n\  it  may  cause  suf- 
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focation  by  blocking  the  laryngeal  opening',  or  by  setting  up  a  spasmodic 
conlraction  of  the  muscles  which  close  it. 

The  finger,  thrust  directly  backwards  along  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue,  comes  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the  axis,  and,  when  slanted 
slightly  upwards,  with  tlie  anterior  ring  of  the  atlas.  On  thrusting  it 
somewhat  doivnwards  the  body  of  the  third  vertebra  is  touched. 

In  the  case  of  fracture  or  displacement  of  any  one  of  these  three 
vertebras  valuable  information  may  be  obtained  by  digital  exploration 
through  the  mouth. 

KelBtlona  of  t&e  pbarynx. — Behind  are  the  vertebral  column 
with  the  longus  colli  and  rectus  anticus  major,  and  the  layer  of 
prevertebral  fascia.  Suppuration  in  this  region  constitutes  post- 
pharyngeal abscess  (p.  210). 

Laterally  are  the  stemo- mastoid,  the  lobe  of  the  thyroid,  the  com- 
mon, internal,  and  external  carotids  ;  the  lingual  artery  ;  the  interna! 
jugular  vein;  and  the  vagus,  glosso-pharyngealanii  hypoglossal  nerves. 

In  front  are  the  nares,  mouth,  tongue,  hyoid  bone,  and  larj-nx. 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  three  constrictors,  which  are  gener- 
ally described  from  Ijelow  upwards,  because  the  lowest  is  the  most  ex- 
ternal.    They  are  of  striated  tissue. 

TTie  Inferior  oonstrtctor,  the  thickest  of  the  three,  arises  from  the 
side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  from  the  thyroid  cartilage  behind 
the  oblique  line.  Its  lowest  fibres  arc  continuous  wilh  those  of  the 
Lesophagus,  and  beneath  them  ascends  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 
(p.  70)  ;  the  other  fibres  pass  upwards  and  inwards  to  the  median 
raph^  over  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  constrictor. 

I'he  middle  oonatrictor  arises  from  the  greater  and  lesser  comua 
of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  median  raphe.  Its  lowest 
fibres  pass  beneath  the  inferior  constrictor,  and  its  highest  over  those 
of  the  superior  constrictor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  stylo- 
pharyngeus.  As  the  inferior  constrictor  arises  from  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage, and  the  middle  arises  from  the  hyoid  bone,  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve,  which  traverses  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  necessarily  passes 
between  their  adjacent  borders. 

The  anperior  eannrlDtor  arises  from  the  internal  pterygoid  plate, 
andfi-om  the  pterygo-inaxillary  ligament,  which  takes  it  to  themylo-hyoid 
ridge,  from  which  also  it  arises,  as  well  as  from  the  side  of  the  tongue. 
The  fibres  cur\*e  backwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  median  raph^. 

Just  beneath  tlic  base  of  the  skuli,  where  muscular  fibres  could  be 
of  no  use,  the  superior  constrictor  is  deficient ;  thus,  above  the  upper 
border  of  the  muscle  there  is  a  gap,  the  sinus  of  Morgagni^  through 
which  the  levator  palati,  the  Eustachian  lube,  and  branches  of  the 
ascending  pharyngeal  artery  enter  the  pharj-nx. 

The  plan  of  the  pharynx  is  like  that  of  the  canvas  'wind-sail' 
which  is  used  on  board  ship  to  carry  fresh  air  into  the  hold— it  is  closed 
at  the  lop  and  sides,  whilst  its  anterior  part  is  held  wide  open  by  beiii\;. 
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atlached  to  fixed  points.  The  fixed  pointH  by  which  the  front  of  the 
pharynx  is  held  wide  open  are  tlie  internal  pterygoid  plates  and  the 
halves  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  the  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  ala?  of 
the  thyroid  ;  and  the  sides  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

T\\& pharyngeal  aponeurosis  is  a  strong  layerbelween  the  muscular 
and  mucous  coats,  which  fills  in  the  vacancy  at  the  sinus  of  Morgagni ; 
it  is  connected  with  the  occipital  and  petrous  bones,  and  blends  pos- 
teriorly with  the  median  raphe. 

The  mnooua  memliraiie  is  continuous  witti  that  of  the  nares, 
mouth,  tym pan imi,  and  larynx.  It  contains  many  racemose  glands, 
and  a  large  acnount  of  lymphoid  tissue  packed  around  follicular  re- 
cesses. A  mass  of  this  tissue  extending  across  the  back  of  the  pharynx, 
between  the  Eustachian  tubes,  constitutes  the  so-called  pharyngeal 

The  epithelium  of  the  respiratory  part  of  the  pharynx,  that  is,  doivn 
to  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  nares,  is  columnar  ciliated,  but  in  the 
rest  of  its  extent  it  is  squamous. 

1i\A  plutryngeal  bursa  is  a  recessin  the  posterior  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  may  reach  up  to  the  pharyngeal  tubercle.  Con- 
stantly present  in  infancy,  it  generally  disappears  with  growth. 

Snpplr. — The  arteries  are  derived  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal 
of  the  external  carotid,  and  the  ascending  palatine  and  tonsillar  of  the 
facial.  The  internal  maxillary  and  lingual  arteries  may  also  supply 
small  branches.  The  veins  are  tributaries  of  the  internal  jugular.  The 
lymphatics  pass  lo  the  glandula:  concatenalLS,  and,  quickly  conveying 
septic  matter  from  the  surface  of  the  pharynx,  are  a  constant  source 
of  anxiety  to  the  cervical  glands.  Some  of  the  lymphatics  of  the 
pharyiut  also  end  in  glands  in  front  of  the  cenical  vertebra;,  which, 
becoming  enlarged,  may  even  be  felt  through  the  back  of  the  pharynx, 
and  which  may  be  the  starting-point  of  post- pharyngeal  abscess, 
especially  in  young  children. 

The  pharyng-enl  plexus  or  nerves,  from  which  the  muscular  and 
mucous  coats  and  the  blood-vessels  are  supplied,  is  formed  by  branches 
of  the  pneumogastric,  superior  laryngeal,  gloss o-pharyngeal,  and 
sympathetic.     It  is  placed  chiefly  upon  the  middle  constrictor. 

h  pharyngeal  polypus  may  spring  from  the  base  of  the  skull,  and, 
dragging  upon  its  stalk,  may  hang  like  a  pear  behind  the  soft  palate, 
pushing  it  forwards  and  obstructing  deglutition  as  well  as  respiration. 
It  may  be  removed  by  a  wire  snare  passed  along  the  floor  of  the  nares, 
and  guided  by  the  finger  in  the  mouth  beneath  and  around  the 
pedunculated  mass. 

The  stylo-pharyngeus  arises  from  the  base  of  the  styloid  process 
and  runs  downwards  and  forwards  between  the  external  and  internal 
carotids,  with  the  stylo-glossus  and  the  glosso -pharyngeal  nerve,  and, 
passing  between  the  sujierior  and  middle  constrictors,  is  inserted  into 
the  sides  of  the  wall  of  ihe  pharynx  and  into  the  posterior  border  of 
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the  thjToid  cartilage.     Il  is  supplied  by  the  glosso- pharyngeal  ner\-e. 
With  its  fellow  it  raises  and  ividens  the  pharynx  in  deglutition. 

The  oeaoptaaBiu  (otu,  aicrui,  carry;  ipaynii,  eat),  beginning  at  the  Rfth 
cervical  vertebra,  runs  almost  straight  through  the  lower  cervical 
region  and  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and,  passing  through  the 
muscular  opening  in  the  diaphragm,  ends  at  the  level  of  the  tenth 
dorsal  vertebra  in  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach.  It  is  ten  inches 
long.  Both  in  the  neck  and  in  the  chest  it  lies  a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  median  line. 

Its  narrowest  part  is  at  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  in  that  region, 
therefore,  a  plate  of  artificial  teeth  or  a  mass  of  food  is  most  likely  to 
be  impacted ;  the  plate  may  generally  be  felt  on  grasping  the  gullet 
between  the  linger  and  thumb. 

Relations. —  In  the  neck  it  has  in  front  the  flattened,  membranous 
wall  of  the  trachea  ;  and,  deviating  somewhat  to  the  left  side,  it  has 
also  in  front  the  left  lobe  of  the  thyroid  body.  In  front  also  are  the 
left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  and  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  and  the 
stemo-mastoid.  Sometimes  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  becomes 
implicated  in  cancer  of  the  cesophagus,  the  result  being  cough  and 
aphonia.  Behind  are  the  lowest  cervical  vertebrfe,  the  longus  colli 
and  the  prievertebral  fascia  (p.  2) ;  and  at  each  side  are  the  thyroid 
lobe,  the  common  carotid  sheath  and  its  contents,  and  the  recunent 
laryngeal  nerves. 

In  the  thorax  \i  has  in  front  the  trachea  and  the  left  bronchus  ;  the 
left  common  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  the  transverse  aorta,  and 
the  heart  and  pericardium.  Indeed,  the  transverse  part  of  the  aorta 
pushes  the  cesophagus  a  little  towards  the  right,  and,  like  the  left 
bronchus,  may  slightly  indent  it. 

The  relationship  of  the  heart  and  pericardium  is  important,  for 
when  the  heart  is  greatly  enlarged,  or  the  pericardium  dropsical,  the 
patient  may  not  be  able  to  swallow  with  comfort  as  he  lies  on  his 

The  crossing  of  the  left  bronchus  is  a  favourite  seat  of  epithelioma ; 
should  the  malignant  ulceration  open  into  the  bronchus,  the  contents 
of  the  gullet  would  enter  the  air-way  and  cause  septic  pneumonia. 

Posteriorly  are  the  dorsal  vertebra  and  the  longus  colli,  the  right 
intercostal  arteries,  the  vena  azygos,  and  the  thoracic  duct.  And,  just 
before  traversing  the  diaphragm,  the  thoracic  aorta  is  also  behind. 

Laterally,  on  the  left,  are  the  aorta  and  the  pleura;  and  on  the  right 
are  the  pleura,  the  vena  azygos,  and,  close  by  the  diaphragm,  the 

The  vagi  form  iht plexus gu!a:  upon  the  cesophagus,  and  from  its 
lower  part  the  fibres  of  the  left  vagus  descend  chiefly  in  front,  and 
those  of  the  light  vagus  behind  to  their  distribution  on  10  the  stomach. 

Thus  the  ossophagus,  running  almost  straight  through  the  ihoras, 
has  the  aorta  winding  round  it  :  for  the  second  part  of  ihc  arch  Is,  w^ 
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front  of  the  cesophagus,  and  the  thoracic  aorta  is  to  its  left,  but  as  the 
large  artery  passes  through  the  back  of  the  diaphragm  it  is  behind  the 
gullet,  and  slightly  to  ils  right  side. 

In  the  abdomen  the  cesophagus  runs  a  short  and  unimportant 
course,  being  covered  in  front  and  behind  by  peritoneum  ;  in  front 
also  is  the  left  lobe  of  the  Uver. 

Strnotnre.— The  muscular  coat  consists  of  external  longitudinal 
and  internal  circular  fibres,  which,  being  continuous  with  the  fibres 
of  the  inferior  constrictor  above,  are  striated.  Lower  down,  the  muscle 
is  a  mixture  of  striated  and  pale  fibres,  and  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
ossophagus  the  fibres  are  entirely  non-striated. 

From  the  lower  end  of  the  cesophagus  the  longitudinal  fibres  pass 
on  as  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  stomach,  the  circular  fibres  of  the 
cesophagus  becoming  the  oblique  upon  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach. 

The  mucous  mentbram  is  extremely  movable  over  the  submucous 
coal,  and  it  is  usually  thrown  into  temporary  longitudinal  folds  or  rugte. 
The  epithelium  is  thick  and  stratified. 

Supply. — (Esophageal  arteries  coma  from  the  inferior  thyroid,  the 
thoracic  aorta,  the  intercostals,  and,  possibly,  from  the  internal  mam- 
mary, also  from  the  phrenic  and  gastric  aileries.  The  veins  take  a 
somewhat  similar  course. 

The  lymphatics  enter  the  cervical  and  posterior  mediastinal  glands. 
When  cancer  of  the  cesophagus,  or  even  of  the  stomach,  is  suspected, 
the  glands  at  the  root  of  the  neck  should  be  examined. 

The  nerves  come 
ganglia  in  the  thorax. 

Stricture  of  the  ccso^ 
scar  left  after  swallowing  corrosive  liquids,  and  by  malignant  disease. 
In  either  case  the  probang  must  be  used  with  the  greatest  care,  for  the 
walls  of  the  dilatation  which  always  exists  upon  the  buccal  side  of 
the  obstruction  are  necessarily  thin,  and,  being  easily  traversed, 
the  instrument  may  then  wander  into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  the 
pericardium,  or  the  pleura,  and  so  determine  a  fatal  inflammation. 
Malignant  ulceration  of  the  gullet  may  open  into  the  pleura  and 
determine  the  occurrence  of  pneumothorax  and  empyema. 

Sometimes  ossophageal  obstruction  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  an 
aortic  aneurysm,  in  which  case  rough  instrumentation  might  cause  an 
immediate  and  fatal  haimoiThage. 

In  malignant  stricture  gastrostomy  {p.  223)  has  not  proved  a  highly 
satisfactory  procedure.  Probably  it  will  eventually  be  considered 
better  surgery  to  pass  a  tube  through  the  contraction  before  closure 
is  complete,  and  to  allow  it  to  remain  there,  so  that  the  patient  may  be 
fed  with  fluid  nutriment,  as  recommended  by  Symonds. 

QBophaKotomjr  may  be  needed  for  the  extraction  of  a  foreign 
body.  The  patient's  shoulders  are  raised,  his  head  is  thrown  back, 
and  his  face  is  turned  to  the  right  side.    A  three-  or  four-inch  incision 
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is  then  made  ihrouyh  the  skin,  platyama,  and  fascia;  along  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  left  stemo-mastoid,  the  middle  of  the  incision 
being  over  the  foreign  body.  The  head  is  then  raised,  as  in  ligation 
of  the  common  carotid  (p.  25),  and  the  stemo-mastoid  is  drawn  out- 
wards. The  omohyoid  is  then  seen  crossing  the  carotid  sheath,  and 
the  stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid  are  passing  inwards  and  upwards  over 
the  trachea. 

As  the  cesophagus  is  imbedded  between  the  trachea  and  the 
carotid  sheath,  the  latter  muse  be  gently  drawn  outwards,  and  the 
stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid  and  the  trachea  inwards,  the  omo-hyoid  being 
divided  if  necessarj'.  The  superior  and  middle  thyroid  veins  must  be 
lied  and  divided  if  they  are  in  the  way,  but  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  injure  the  thyroid  body,  the  inferior  thyroid  ailery,  or  the  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerve. 

The  position  of  the  cesophagus  may  be  definitely  shown,  if  neces- 
sary, by  the  introduction  of  a  bougie  or  of  cur\'ed  forceps  from  the 
mouth.  Bleeding  having  been  entirely  arrested,  the  gullet  is  opened 
and  the  foreign  body  extracted. 

If  the  foreign  body  be  impacted  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ossophagus 
— and  it  is  apt  to  be  lodged  just  before  the  diaphragm  is  traversed — it 
may  be  extracted  by  gastrotomy,  as  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Maurice 
Richardson,  of  Boston,  U.S.A. 

In  passing  an  esophageal  bougie  a  gag  may  be  needed  between 
the  teeth.  Then  the  tube,  being  warmed  and  lubricated,  is  passed  to 
the  back  of  the  pharynx,  and,  guided  by  the  left  forefinger,  is  pushed 
safely  beyond  the  laryngeal  orifice  and  down  towards  the  stomach. 
As  it  passes  by  the  soft  palate  and  fauces  the  patient  chokes,  but  as 
soon  as  the  (Esophagus  is  entered  the  choking  ceases.  It  has  happened 
that  a  physician,  administering  beef-lea  by  the  stomach-pump,  injected 
the  trachea,  and  unfortunately  set  up  a  fatal  pneumonia. 

In  diphtheritic  paralysis  of  the  palate  the  patient  may  conveniently 
be  fed  by  a  soft  catheter  passed  across  the  floor  of  the  nose  and  into 
the  oesophagus. 

The  Pr.t.verteishal  Muscles 

The  ■caleniu  Bntlcm  (iricaXijiwc,  uneven)  arises  by  a  flat  tendon 
from  the  tubercle  upon  the  inner  border  and  upper  surface  of  the 
first  rib,  and,  passing  upwards  and  inwards,  is  inserted  into  the  anterior 
tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  cervical  vetebric. 

Relations.— la  front  are  the  clavicle,  and  the  subclavius,  stemo- 
mastoid,  and  omo-hyoid  ;  the  subclavian  vein  ;  the  supra-scapular 
and  transversalis  colli  arteries  and  the  phrenic  nerve.  Behind  it  are 
the  subclavian  artery,  the  pleura,  and  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plejcus. 
On  its  inner  side,  between  it  and  the  longus  colli,  is  the  vett.cfc«^l' 
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artery,  and  between  its  insertion  and  the  origin  of  the  r 
major  is  the  ascending  cervical  artery. 

The  Bcalenns  meOlna,  the  largest  of  the  scaleni,  arises  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  first  rib  behind  the  groove  for  the  subclavian 
artery,  and  at  once  begins  to  be  inserted  into  the  posterior  tubercles 
of  the  transverse  processes,  beginning  at  the  seventh  and  mounting 
to  the  axis. 

Relations. — It  lies  behind  the  scalenus  anticus,  from  which  it  is 
separated  below  by  the  subclavian  artery  and  the  dome  of  the  pleura, 
and  above  by  the  cervical  nerves.  Behind  it  are  the  scalenus  posticus 
and  the  levator  anguli  scapula.  The  nerve  of  Bell  (p.  251),  which  is 
formed  in  the  muscle,  emerges  from  its  outer  surface. 

The  scalenus  fosHciis  arises  from  the  outer  surfe.ce  of  the  second 
rib,  and,  ascending  a  little  way  behind  the  last  muscle,  is  inserted  Jnlo 
the  posterior  tubercles   of  the    two   lowest  cen-ical   transverse   pro- 

The  scalene  muscles  incline  the  head  and  neck  downwards  and  to 
the  side,  or,  acting  from  above,  help  in  inspiration.  They  are  supplied 
by  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  lower  cervical  ner\'es. 

The  rectus  capitis  anticus  wiiyar  arises  from  the  samepoints  of  bone 
as  those  into  which  the  scalenus  anticus  is  inserted  ;  it  is  attached 
above  to  the  basilar  process  of  the  occiput.  It  is  supplied  by  the  upper 
cervical  nerves.  In  front  of  it  are  the  pharynx,  ihe  sheath  of  the 
internal  carotid  with  its  contents,  and  the  sympathetic  roi-d. 

Appreciation. — The  upper  surface  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
cervical  vertebne  are  grooved  for  the  comfortable  transmission  of  the 
cervical  nerves  ;  the  borders  of  the  grooves  end  externally  in  the 
anterior  and  posterior  tubercles.  The  scalenus  anticus  is  attached  to 
the  anterior  tubercles,  and  the  middle  and  posterior  scaleni  are  attached 
to  the  posterior  tubercles  :  therefore  the  cervical  nerves  emerge  behind 
the  anterior  scalenus,  and  in  front  of  the  other  scaleni. 

The  origin  of  the  anterior  scalene  is  between  two  grooi'es  upon  the 
first  rib,  and,  as,  according  to  the  rule,  the  veins  above  the  dia- 
phragm lie  in  a  plane  anterior  to  the  arteries,  the  subclavian  vein  is  in 
front  of,  and  the  artery  behind,  the  origin  of  the  muscle.  The  phrenic 
nerve  arises  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  nen'es,  that  is,  upon 
the  outer  side  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  and  it  must  pass  inwards  to  enter 
the  thorax,  and  this  it  does  in  front  of  the  muscle  ;  and,  as  the  second 
part  of  the  subclavian  artery  is  behind  the  scalenus  anticus,  and  the  nen'e 
descends  upon  the  inner  border  of  the  muscle,  it  passes  in  front  of  ihe 
first  part  of  the  artery,  but,  to  make  its  course  as  short  as  possible, 
behind  the  vein; 

The  thyroid  axis  is  given  off  in  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian 
artery,  and  its  supra-  and  posterior  scapular  branches  must  needs  pass 
outwards  to  their  destination — they  run  in  front  of  the  anterior  scalene 
and  the  phrenic  ner\e. 


Ccnncal  Plexus  \i^i 

The  iiifenor  thyroid,  cominj;  off  also  from  the  thyroid  axis,  lies  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  muscle  ti!!  it  turns  inwards  ;  and  the  vertebral  arteiy, 
running  up  from  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  to  the  hole  in  the  sixth 
transverse  process,  is  lo  the  inner  side  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  which, 
as  already  remarked,  is  inserted  into  the  outer  end  of  the  transverse 
processes. 

The  Cefvical  Nerves 

Though  there  are  but  seven  cervical  vertebrfe,  there  are  eight 
cervical  nenes,  the  first  of  which  appears  .j^fljf  the  atlas,  and  the  last 
below  the  vertebra  prominens.  The  anterior  divisions  of  the  first 
four  make  up  the  cervical  plexus,  and  those  of  the  lower  four  join  with 
part  of  the  first  tiorsal  to  form  the  brachial  plexus. 

The  poateiior  prlmarjr  iIItIbIodi  of  the  cervical  nerves  divide, 
for  [he  most  part,  into  an  inner  and  an  outer  branch.  But  the 
posterior  division  of  the  ftrst^  or  sub-occipital  nen-e,  does  tiot  divide  ; 
it  emerges  between  the  vertebra!  artery  and  the  posterior  arch  of  the 
atlas,  and  supplies  the  obliqui,  recti  postici,  and  complexus.  Some- 
times it  sends  up  a  cutaneous  branch  to  the  back  of  the  head,  which 
may  be  in  great  distress  in  the  case  of  suboccipital  disease. 

Tha  posterior  trunk  of  the  second  is  much  larger  than  the  anterior. 
Its  internal  division  is  the  stboX  ocelpltal,  which,  as  its  nanie  implies, 
is  a  large  branch  for  the  back  of  the  scalp.  Passinfr  through  the  in- 
sertions of  complexus  and  the  trapezius,  it  accompanies  the  occipital 
artery,  and  communicates  with  the  lesser  occipital  ner\'e.  The  external 
division  is  distributed  solely  to  the  erector  spina.'. 

The  internal  division  of  the  third  sometimes  sends  up  an  oecipiia! 
twig  in  addition  to  a  branch  for  the  skin  of  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
The  internal  divisions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  nerves  give  branches 
to  the  erector  spinse,  as  well  as  to  the  skin  over  the  trapezius,  whilst 
those  of  the  three  lowest  usually  give  off  no  cutaneous  twigs. 

The  external  dii'isions  of  the  posterior  cerr'ical  nenes  are  foi-  the 
muscles  only. 

me  eervioai  plexus  is  formed  by  interlacements  of  the  anterior 
divisions  of  the  first  four  cer\ical  nerves.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
first,  or  sub-occipital  nerve,  is  ii  slender  branch,  which  winds  for«-ards 
from  beneath  the  vertebral  artery  on  the  posterior  arch  of  atlas,  and  at 
the  front  of  the  first  transverse  process  joins  with  a  branch  from  the 
second  nerve.     It  ends  in  the  supply  of  the  recti  lalerales  and  antici. 

The  anterior  part  of  tile  second  wmAs  round  the  vertebral  artery 
in  its  course  from  beneath  the  posterior  ring  of  the  atlas,  and  gives  a 
division  to  the  first  nerve  and  one  to  the  third. 

The  anterior  pari  of  the  third  divides  to  join  the  second  and  the 
fourth  ;  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  fourth,  having  received  the  last- 
named  branch,  sends  down  a  communicating  twig  to  the  fifth  nene, 
which  belongs  to  the  brachial  plexus. 
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The  communi cations  between  the  npper  four  cervical  nerves  take 
place  between  Ihescalenus  medius  and  levator  anguli  scapulas  behind, 
and  rectus  anticus  major  in  front.  They  are  undercover  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid,  so  that  all  iheir  superficial  branches  emerge  by  the  border  of 


this  muscle,  and  those  which  have  an  ascending  or  forward  course 
over  that  muscle. 

The  branobea  of  the  plexus  are  superfidiil  arid  deep. 

BnperBclal  brancbeB. — The  lesser  occipital,  from  the  seconc 
vica!  nerve,  winds  upwards  behind  the  stenio-masioid,  and,  piercing^fl 
the  deep  fascia,  supplies  the  skin  between  the  areas  nf  distribution  offl 
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level  than  the  lesser  occipital  behind  the  sterno-mastoid,  and,  winding 
up  over  that  muscle,  reaches  the  parotid  gland,  giving  branches  to  the 
skin  of  the  masseteric  and  the  mastoid  regions,  to  the  back  of  the  pinna, 
and  to  the  lobule. 

The  superficial  cervical  winds  across  the  middle  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid,  under  the  external  jugular  vein  and  the  deep  fascia,  and, 
piercing  the  fascia  at  the  front  of  the  neck,  divides  beneath  the  pla- 
tysma  into  an  ascending  branch,  which  supplies  the  skin  over  the  sub- 
maxillary region,  joining  there  with  the  infra-maxillary  branch  of  the 
facial,  and  a  descending  branchy  which  supplies  the  skin  along  the  front 
and  lower  part  of  the  neck. 

The  supra-clavicular  are  the  lowest  and  last  of  the  superficial 
branches ;  they  come  from  the  third  and  fourth  trunks,  and  emerge 
from  behind  the  stemo-mastoid.  They  descend  in  sternal,  median, 
and  acromial  branches  to  supply  the  skin  of  the  pectoral  and  deltoid 
regions.  Sometimes  one  of  the  median  set  courses  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  clavicle.  In  the  case  of  fracture  of  the  collar-bone 
branches  of  these  nerves  may  be  bruised  between  the  fragments,  great 
pain  resulting. 

The  supra-clavicular  nerves  take  the  place  of  lateral  cutaneous 
branches  of  the  first  and  second  dorsal  nerves. 

When,  as  the  result  of  caries,  for  instance,  there  is  pressure  upon 
the  posterior  roots  of  the  third  and  fourth  nerves,  peripheral  pain 
usually  occurs  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  these  nerves  :  symmetrical 
pains  about  the  shoulders  of  a  child  should  always  direct  attention  to 
the  neck. 

Peripheral  neuralgias  of  the  scalp,  neck,  pectoral  region,  or 
shoul4cr,  are  often  caused  by  inflammatory  pressure  upon  the 
sensory  roots  of  the  nerve-trunks,  and  are  often  met  with  in  disease 
of  the  occipito-atloid  joint,  and  in  caries  of  the  upper  cervical  verte- 
brae. These  pains  are  generally,  but  not  always,  in  symmetrical 
areas,  whilst  neuralgia  which  is  due  to  pressure  of  a  tumour  outside  the 
spinal  canal  would  be  confined  to  one  side,  unless,  indeed,  it  reached 
across  the  middle  line.  A  little  girl  who  was  brought  to  me  with 
mid-cervical  caries  suffered  from  darting  pains  across  the  front  of  the 
neck,  which  she  quaintly  called  *  belly-ache  in  the  neck.'  When 
there  is  pressure  upon  the  second  nerve  the  pains  in  the  area  of  the 
lesser  and  greater  occipitals  are  often  called  *  head-ache,'  and  when 
those  filaments  of  the  second  and  third  nerves  which  belong  to  the 
great  auricular  are  in  distress  the  neuralgia  may  be  called  *  ear-ache,' 
or  *  face-ache.'  It  is,  then,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  know  the 
exact  distribution  of  these  nerves  {see  Pinna,  p.  94). 

Of  the  deep  branches^  some  communicate  with  the  sympathetic, 
vagus,  and  hypoglossal;  the  second  and  third  send  down  also  com- 
municantes  hypoglossi  (or  noni)  over  the  internal  jugular  vein  to  join 
the  descendens  noni.     Other  branches  pass  to  neighbouring  muscles, 
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the  most  important  of  which  are  from  the  second  and  ihird  for  the 
stemo-mastoid ;  the  infiuente  of  these  nerves  may  render  futile  section 
of  the  spmal  accessory  (p.  71)  nerve  in  the  case  of  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  that  muscle.  Tte  trapezius  also  receives  branches  from  the 
third  and  fourth,  which,  like  the  stemo-masloid  branch,  communicate 
with  the  spinal  accessory. 

The  pbrenlo  comes  from  ihe  third  and  fourth,  and  receives  a  twig 
also  from  the  fifth  nerve,  that  is,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  brachiaJ 
plexus.  It  descends  into  the  chest  over  the  scalenus  anticus  and 
the  subclavian  artery,  and  behind  the  vein.  It  then  runs  in  front  of 
the  root  of  the  lung,  between  the  pleura  and  pericardium,  and  supplies 
the  diaphragm  on  its  under- surface,  giving  off  pleural  and  pericardial 
twigs  in  its  course. 

The  left  nerve  is  the  longer,  because  it  is  pushed  out  of  its  course 
by  the  pericardium  ;  it  bears  an  important  relation  to  the  front  of  the 
transverse  aortic  arch,  whilst  the  right  nerve  descends  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  innominate  artery  and  the  superior  cava. 

Filaments  of  the  right  phrenic  pass  under  the  coronary  and  falciform 
ligament  into  the  substance  of  the  liver;  and  it  is  probably  through 
Lheir  influence  that,  in  disease  of  the  liver,  pain  is  referred  to  the  point 
of  the  right  shoulder  (p.  339).  The  phrenic  chiefly  comes  from  the 
fourth  cervical  nerve,  which  also  gives  off  acromial  filamenls  in  the 
supra-clavicular  nerves,  as  already  noted. 

In  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  as  after  diphtheria,  the  phrenic  netvc 
may  be  galvanised  on  dragging  the  lower  end  of  the  slerno -mastoid 
slightly  inwards  (so  that  the  rheophore  may  be  placed  over  the  scale- 
nus anticus,  the  outer  border  of  which  muscle  corresponds  to  the 
outer  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid),  the  other  rheophore  being  placed 
over  the  costal  attachment  of  the  diaphragm. 
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PART  II 
THE   THORAX 


The  thorax  (0apa$,  breast-plate;  is  enclosed  by  the  dorsal  vertebrae, 
the  ribs,  costal  cartilages,  and  sternum  ;  its  apex  is  bifid  and  extends 
an  inch  and  a-half  above  the  first  rib.  The  floor,  formed  by  the  dia- 
phragm, is  convex,  and  is  higher  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left  by 
the  depth  of  a  rib,  being  pushed  up  by  the  liver ;  the  centre  is  the 
lowest  part,  being  on  the  level  of  base  of  the  xiphoid.  On  the  right 
side,  after  an  ordinary  expiration,  the  floor  reaches  the  level  of  the 
fifth  rib  in  front,  and,  after  a  forced  expiration,  to  the  level  of  the  fourth. 
The  lowest  part  of  the  floor  extends  from  the  base  of  the  xiphoid  to 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  rib  (p.  196). 

The  stemnin  consists  of  the  manubrium,  gladiolus,  and  xiphoid  ; 
to  the  last  piece  the  linea  alba  is  attached.  At  the  top  of  the  manubrium 
is  a  notch  between  the  clavicles  which  receives  the  trachea  inflexion  of 
the  neck.  Below  and  to  the  outside  of  this  notch  the  cartilages  of  the 
first  ribs  blend  with  the  manubrium. 

The  downward  slope  of  the  first  ribs  brings  the  top  of  the  manubrium 
opposite  the  second  dorsal  vertebra,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
space  of  two  inches. 

Down  each  lateral  half  of  the  sternum  the  pectoralis  major  arises, 
and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  manubrium  arises  the 
pointed  tendinous  head  of  the  stemo-mastoid.  At  the  back  of  the  manu- 
brium arise  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid,  and  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  gladiolus  the  triangularis  stemi.  The  diaphragm  is  attached 
to  the  back  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  and  the  linea  alba  to  the  tip. 

The  sternum  is  developed  in  lateral  halves,  together  with  the  ribs, 
in  the  mesoblastic  layer,  in  curved  plates  extending  from  the  vertebral 
column.  When  these  plates  fail  to  meet  along  the  middle  line 
the  thorax  is  open  in  front,  the  condition  being  called  c/e/f  sternum. 
For  an  extreme  case  of  this  defect,  with  ectopia  cordis,  see  p.  318. 
Ectopia  differs  from  cleft  sternum  in  that  not  only  is  the  sternum  cleft, 
but  the  want  of  fusion  in  the  middle  line  implicates  the  soft  tissues 
as  well  as  the  bone,  the  heart  being  out  of  place. 
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Where  the  manubrium  joins  the  gladiolus  there  is  a  transverse 
ridge  which  is  easily  felt  on  running  the  finger  down  the  middle  line. 
The  cartilages  at  the  ends  of  the  ridge  are  those  of  the  second  ribs. 
In  counting  the  ribs  in  a  fat  subject  it  is  convenient  lo  remember  this. 
The  ridge  corresponds  also  with  the  lower  border  of  the  second  part  of 
the  aortic  arch. 

Fracture  of  the  sternum  generally  results  from  the  chin  being 
forcibly  doubled  into  the  chest,  as  in  a  fell  on  the  head,  the  springi- 
ness of  the  ribs  saving  it  from  fracture  from  direct  violence.  Occa- 
sionally the  manubrium  is  dislocated  forwards  over  the  gladiolus. 

Of  tbe  ribs,  seven  articulate  with  sternum,  but  the  tower  five  do 
not ;  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  being  free  anteriorly,  are  rarely  broken. 
The  first  rib  is  rarely  broken,  unless  the  clavicle,  which  protects  it, 
have  first  jnelded.  The  ribs  most  often  broken  are  the  middle  ones, 
and  the  seat  of  fracture  is  generally  in  front  of  their  angle.  A  rib  may 
be  broken  by  direct  violence,  as  by  a  blow  with  the  fist,  in  which  case 
the  salient  angle  is  more  apt  to  damage  the  pleura  and  lung,  than 
when  the  fracture  is  from  indirect  violence,  as  when  a  man  is  crushed 
against  a  wall,  in  which  case  damage  to  the  pleura  and  lung  occurs 
only  when  several  ribs  have  been  broken.  When  a  man  with  fractured 
ribs  spits  bright  and  frothy,  bloody  sputa,  there  is  evidently  a  wound  of 
the  lung  J  possibly  also  pneumothorax  exists. 

The  groove  along  the  lower  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  rib  con- 
tains the  intercostal  artery,  with  the  vein  above  it  and  the  nerve  below, 
passing  between  the  inner  and  outer  intercostal  muscles  ;  to  avoid 
these,  in  puncturing  the  chest,  the  trocar  should  neither  be  introduced 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  intercostal  space  nor  through  the  lower, 
where  the  collateral  branch  is  coursing,    in  medio  iutissi/jius  Ms. 

The  intercostal  arteries  come  from  the  superior  mtercostal  of  the 
subclavian,  from  the  aorta,  and  from  the  internal  niammary;  they 
anastomose  freely  with  branches  of  the  axiliary  and  send  emissaries 
through  the  spaces  to  supply  the  n^amtna ;  a  wounded  intercostal 
artery  may  bleed  into  the  pleural  cavity  {kamothorax).  If  the  skin 
be  also  wounded  the  artery  may  be  compressed  by  the  finger  passed 
in  under  the  rib. 

The  costal  cartilage  fits  in  a  depression  at  the  end  of  die  rib  ;  the 
other  end  articulates  with  the  sternum,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  cartilage,  which  fiises  with  the  manubrium,  each  chondro-stcmal 
joint  has  a  synovial  membrane.  Indeed,  the  joints  of  the  second  and 
third  cartilages  usually  have  each  two  membranes.  As  the  result  of 
injury  either  end  of  a  costal  cartilage  may  be  detached.  Comparative 
anatomy  shows  that  the  cartilages  arc  anterior  epiphyses. 

The  cartilages  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  are  connected  with  each 
other  by  capsular  ligaments  lined  by  synovial  membranes. 

Most  of  the  ribs  articulate  by  their  head  with  the  bodies  of  two 
sertebrfe   and  with  the  inten-crtebral  disc,  being    connected  by  die 
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stellate  and  interartictdar  ligaments^  and  by  a  capsule   with   two 
synovial  membranes. 

The  neck  of  the  rib  is  connected  with  the  front  of  the  transverse 
process  by  a  strong  interosseous  ligament^  and  also  with  the  trans- 
verse process  next  above  it  by  the  anterior  costo- transverse  band, 
which  is  continuous  externally  with  the  intercostal  aponeurosis.  The 
tubercle  is  connected  with  the  tip  of  the  process  by  a  capsule  and 
synovial  membrane,  and  by  the  posterior  costo-transverse  ligament. 

Pig-eon-breast  is  produced  in  rickety,  soft-boned  children  when 
inspiration  is  obstructed,  as  by  enlarged  tonsils — the  contraction  of 
the  diaphragm  causes  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  chest  which  the  pressure 
of  the  external  air  helps  to  efface  by  thrusting  inwards  the  weak  costal 
ends  of  the  ribs,  with  the  effect  of  making  the  sternum  project. 
Strengthening  the  child,  removing  the  obstruction,  and  instituting 
respiratory  gymnastics,  gradually  diminish  the  defect ;  no  compression 
of  the  prominent  sternum  should  be  used. 

The  Prussian  army  surgeons  have  been  ordered  to  measure 
narrow-chested  recruits  every  four  weeks.  All  are  to  be  regarded  as 
narrow-chested  the  circumference  of  whose  chest  is  less  than  half  the 
length  of  their  bodies.  Narrow-chested  men  whose  chests  are  not 
widened  by  drill  are  regarded  as  predisposed  to  tuberculosis. 

The  dorsal  nerves,  twelve  on  each  side  (the  twelfth  emerging 
below  the  last  dorsal  vertebra),  divide  into  an  anterior,  and  a  posterior 
trunk  ;  the  former  becomes  the  intercostal  nerve,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first,  the  chief  part  of  which  passes  up  for  the  brachial  plexus,  only 
a  small  intercostal  branch  being  sent  forward  from  it. 

As  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  upper  dorsal  nerves  run  between 
the  intercostal  muscles,  and  are  half-way  in  their  course,  they  give  off 
lateral  cutaneous  branches  which  pierce  the  outer  intercostals  and  the 
serratus  magnus  in  the  axillary  line,  and  then  divide  ;  the  posterior 
division  supplies  the  skin  over  the  region  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and 
the  scapula,  and  the  anterior  winds  round  the  pectoralis  major  for  the 
mamma  and  the  neighbouring  integument,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
nerves,  for  the  skin  over  the  front  of  the  abdomen. 

The  continuation  of  the  intercostal  nerve  runs  on  and  leaves  the 
space  by  the  side  of  the  sternum,  piercing  the  origin  of  the  pectoralis 
major,  and  ending  in  the  anterior  cutaneous  twigs. 

The  small,  first  intercostal  nerve  gives  no  lateral  cutaneous  branch, 
but  from  the  second  a  large  undivided  offshoot  runs  across  the  arm-pit 
to  end  in  the  skin  of  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  arm.  This  is  the 
intercosto-bumeral  nerve,  and  it  is  often  joined  by  the  lesser  internal 
cutaneous.  When  the  intercosto-humeral  nerve  is  stretched  by  sup- 
puration in  the  arm-pit,  or  is  caught  in  the  enlargement  of  axillary 
glands  which  follows  mammary  scirrhus,  neuralgia  occurs  in  the  area 
of  its  distribution,  down  to  the  internal  condyle. 

In  their  course  the  intercostal  nerves  supply  the  parietal  pleura  ; 
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and  thus  it  comes  about  that  in  inflammation  of  the  upper  part  of 
that  membrane  pain  is  sometimes  felt  along  the  inner  side  of  the 

The  lower  intercostal  nerves,  ha\'ing  reached  the  limit  of  the  space, 
pass  onwards  between  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  to  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus,  and,  having  pierced  it  and  the  rectus,  appear  as 
anterior  cutaneous  nerves  near  the  linea  alba.  The  lower  intereosliil 
ner\'es  supply  the  oblique,  the  transverse,  and  the  straight  muscles  of 
the  abdomen. 

Thus,  pain  over  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  may  be  due  to 
pleurisy,  to  pressure  of  thoracic  tumours  or  of  pleural  collections  of 
fluid,  to  caries  of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrse,  or  to  disease  of  the  cord 
above  the  lumbar  enlargement 

The  anterior  division  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve  runs  below  the  last 
rib,  in  company  with  the  first  lumbar  artery,  in  front  of  the  quadmtua 
lumborum,  and  gains  eventually  the  space  between  the  transversalis 
and  the  obliquus  intemus.  Its  peripheral  branches  (anterior  cuta- 
neous) end  about  half-way  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubes.  The 
region  of  the  '  pit  of  the  stomach '  is  supplied  by  the  endings  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  nerves.  The  ner\-e-supp!y  of  any  part  of  the  side 
or  front  of  the  thoracic  or  thoraci co-abdominal  region  is  indicated  by 
continuing  forward  the  lines  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  seeing  which 
of  them  runs  into  that  panicular  area. 

When  a  patient  complains  oi  pains  over  Ike  upper  part  of  the  front 
of  the  chest,  the  surgeon  must  not  satisfy  himself  with  tracing  his  finger 
along  the  upper  intercostal  spaces  and  with  examining  the  higher 
dorsal  vertebrtE,  but  must  carry  his  investigations  also  into  the  middle  of 
the  neck,  as  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves  (p.  145)  furnish  cuta- 
neous branches  to  that  neighbourhood  as  well  as  the  dorsal  nerves. 

The  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  last  (forju/ comes  over  the  iliac 
crest,  through  the  internal  and  external  obliques,  and  supplies  the  skin 
of  the  fore  part  of  the  buttock,  as  far  as  the  great  trochanter. 

Neuralgia  in  an  intercostal  nerve  may  be  due  to  inflammation  in 
its  fibrous  elements,  and  may  then  be  followed  by  a  crop  of  vesicles 
in  the  area  of  skin  supplied  by  it.  The  disease  is  called  herpes  zoster 
(ffflonjp,  fc//)  or  %)\iTig\a  [cingulum, girdle),  names  which  well  describe 
the  arrangement  of  the  eruption. 

lyK  posterior  divisions  of  the  dorsal  nerves  give  otf  internal  and 
external  branches.  The  inlerrutl  branches  of  the  upper  six  nerves 
supply  the  erector  spinie,  and  then  send  cutaneous  twigs  through  the 
trapezius  ;  all  the  external  branches  also  give  muscular  twigs,  but,  in 
addition,  the  lower  six  send  twigs  through  to  the  skin  of  the  infra- 
scapular  region. 

According  to  Professor  Griffith,  the  posterior  branches  descend 
obliquely  for  the  depth  of  several  vertebne  before  ending  in  the  skin, 
and  so  it  comes  about  that  the  line  of  herpes  zoster  is 
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not  oblique,  and  that  the  zone  of  anaesthesia  in  fracture  of  the  spine  is 
horizontal. 

The  diaphragrm,  an  important  muscle  of  inspiration,  arises  from  the 
back  of  the  xiphoid,  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  lower  six  ribs  (where  it 
interdigitates  with  the  transversalis),  and,  posteriorly,  from  the  arcuate 
ligaments.  It  also  arises  by  two  pointed  crura,  of  which  the  right 
descends  rather  lower  than  the  left,  namely,  to  the  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra. 

Roughly,  the  attachment  of  the  phrenic  plane  may  be  marked  by 
a  line  extending  obliquely  round  the  trunk  from  base  of  the  xiphoid 
cartilage  to  the  last  rib. 

According  to  Sibson,  the  central  tendon  descends  about  an  inch 
during  inspiration,  and  with  it  descend  the  superjacent,  and  attached, 
pericardium,  the  heart,  and  the  base  of  the  lungs.  Sometimes,  in 
an  anaemic  subject,  with  the  descent  of  the  heart  and  the  ascent  of 
the  chest-wall  during  inspiration,  the  subclavian  artery  becomes  so 
stretched  over  the  edge  of  the  first  rib  that  a  bruit  is  heard  there,  the 
radial  pulse  being  lost  at  the  very  end  of  inspiration.  That  the  bruit 
is  not  the  result  of  subclavian  aneurysm  is  proved  by  causing  the 
patient  to  cease  breathing  after  expiration,  when  the  murmur  disap- 
pears and  the  radial  pulse  returns. 

The  openings  in  the  diaphragm  are  the  osseo-aponeurotic  notch  in 
front  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  for  the  aorta,  vena  azygos  major, 
thoracic  duct,  and  left  sympathetic  ;  a  tendinous  one  between  the 
right  and  central  leaflets  for  the  vena  cava';  and  a  third,  an  oval  one, 
for  the  oesophagus  and  the  vagi  :  this  is  muscular,  being  formed  by 
the  decussation  of  the  inner  fibres  of  the  crura. 

Just  on  the  outer  side  of  the  xiphoid  there  is  an  irregular  gap  in 
the  diaphragmatic  fibres  through  which  the  superior  epigastric  artery 
descends  and  some  hepatic  lymphatics  mount  to  the  mediastinal 
glands.  By  this  space  also  a  diaphragmatic  hernia  may  escape,  and 
through  it  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue  joins  that  of  the  anterior 
mediastinum.  Along  this  loose  tissue  an  anterior  mediastinal  abscess 
may  find  its  way  into  the  epigastric  region. 

Because  of  the  upward  extension  of  the  abdominal  cavity  within  the 
circle  of  the  ribs,  the  liver,  stomach,  spleen,  and  kidneys  rriight  almost 
be  counted  as  thoracic  viscera.  In  fracture  of  the  lower  ribs  the  pleura 
and  lung,  as  well  as  the  peritoneum,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidney,  may  be 
lacerated  by  broken  bone. 

Paralysis  of  tbe  diapbragrm  embarrasses  all  the  expulsive  efforts, 
and  leaves  respiration  and  vocalisation  to  be  carried  on  almost  entirely 
by  the  intercostals. 

In  healthy  inspiration  the  ribs  ascend  and  the  diaphragm  is  de- 
pressed, the  abdominal  viscera  being  pushed  downwards  and  forwards  ; 
but,  the  diaphragm  being  paralysed,  when  the  patient  takes  a  breath 
the  ribs  ascend  as  usual,  but  the  abdominal  muscles,  taking  advantage 
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of  the  flaccid  thoracic  floor,  push  the  viscera  upwards,  so  that  there  is 
an  actual  stnUing  in  of  the  epigastric  region. 

The  abdominal  viscera  press  the  diaphragm  npwal-ds  as  one  lies 
in  bed  :  therefore  the  bronchitic  patient  often  breathes  better  when 
propped  in  the  sitting  posture. 

PlenrodrnlB  (TrXeupo,  side  ;  ol5iivij,  pain)  is  pain  in  the  chest-wall 
which  is  not  the  result  of  pleurisy  ;  the  chief  merit  of  the  term  is  in  its 
vagueness.  Does  it  mean  costal  periostitis,  muscular  rheumatism, 
intercostal  neuralgia,  or  hepatitis  ?  Oris  it  the  result  of  pressure  upon 
the  posterior  roots  of  some  of  the  dorsal  nen-es  of  one  side,  or  upon 
neri'es  leaving  the  spine  or  entering  the  intercostal  spaces  ?  For,  after 
all,  pain  is  but  a  symptom  of  a  disease,  and  sometimesa  very  mislead- 
ing one. 

Pala>  lietoreen  t&e  ahonldera  are  often  conplained  of  in  dys- 
pepsia, that  is  whenever  the  stomach  is  out  of  working  order.  They  are 
probably  caused  by  the  association  of  filaments  of  the  great  splanch- 
nic (oTiXayx™!  viscera,  p.  324)  with  the  solar  plexus  below,  and  with 
the  higher  dorsal  nerves  above,  these  latter  nerves  gii-ing  dorsal 
branches  to  the  skin  in  that  region.  Similarly  the  pains  about  the 
right  shoulder  in  liver  disease  were  formerly  explained,  but  a  better 
reason  for  their  occurrence  is  given  on  p.  147. 


THE   CAVirv   OF   THE    THORAX 

The  upper  opening'  ai  tbe  tborax  transDits  the  apeii  of  each 
lung,  which  extends  for  li  in.  into  the  roof  of  the  neck.  In  the  middle 
line  pass  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles,  the  inferior 
thyroid  veins  (p.  155),  reinains  of  thymus,  tlie  trachea  and  cesophagus 
ii-ith  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  also,  on  the  left  side,  the 
thoracic  duct. 

A  little  removed  from  the  middle  line  are  the  innominate  arterj-,  the 
right  vagus,  and  the  left  common  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  with 
the  left  vagus  between  them ;  the  two  innominate  veins ;  the  two 
phrenic  nerves  ;  cardiac  filaments  from  sympathetic  and  from  the 
vagi ;  the  internal  mammary  and  superior  intercostal  arteries  descend- 
ing into  thorax  ;  part  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  first  dorsal  nerve 
mounting  to  the  brachial  plexus  ;  the  longus  colli  and  the  cords  of  the 
sympathetic. 

The  Mediastixa 

The  mediastina  are  the  spaces  which '  stand  in  the  middle '  {medio, 
j/o)ofthe  chest,  between  the  sternum  and  the  spine,  with  the  lung 
and  pleura  on  either  side.  The  connecti\e  tissue  which  they  contain 
is  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  suppuration. 

r  medlaattuiun  'a  the  space  between   the  pleural  in 
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front  of  the  pericardium.  It  inclines,  iherefore,  to  the  left.  In  frcMit 
of  it  are  the  sternum  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  cartilages.  The  triangularis  stemi  covers  the  anterior 
boimdarj'  of  the  space  and  shuts  out  the  internal  mammary  vessels. 
It  contains  lymphatics  ascending  from  the  liver,  and  some  small 
lymphatic  glands  which  are  associated  with  the  inner  part  of  l:he 
mamma  (p.  203). 

Abscess  in  the  root  of  the  neck  readily  finds  its  way  into  the 
anterior  mediastinum  by  following  the  trachea  or  the  stemo-hyoid  and 
thyroid  muscles. 

The  middle  media atlniiin  contains  the  heart  and  pericardium,  and 
the  arterial  and  venous  trunks  which  the  pericardium  encloses  ;  the 
roots  of  the  lungs,  and  the  various  structures  associated  therewith  ; 
the  vena  azygos  turning  over  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  and  the 
phrenic  nen-ei 

The  paiterlor  medtBitlnDm  is  limited  by  that  part  of  the  spine 
which  is  behind  the  pericardium  and  the  roots  of  the  lungs.  In  it  are 
the  third  part  of  the  arch  and  the  thontcic  aorta  j  the  cesophagus  with 
the  \'agi ;  the  azygos  veins,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  some  lymphatic 
glands,  and  the  sympathetic  chains  with  their  splanchnic  offshoots. 

The  anperlor  medlastlniiiii  is  defined  by  drawing  an  imaginary 
liorizontal  plane  from  the  transverse  sternal  ridge  (p.  149)  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  fotuth  dorsal  vertebra.  It  containsthe  origin  of  the  stemo- 
hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles,  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  trachea, 
(Esophagus,  left  recurrent  lar)'ngeal  ner\'e,  thoracic  duct ;  the  trans- 
verse part  of  the  aortic  arch  with  the  origin  of  the  innominate,  left 
carotid,  and  left  subclavian  arteries  ;  the  innominate  veins  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  superior  cava  ;  the  phrenic,  pneumogastric,  and  cardiac 
nerves,  and  lymphatic  glands. 

The  tliymna  (6vfios,  soul,  life)  is  a  ductless  gland  lying  between 
the  manubriimi  and  the  aortic  arch  ;  in  early  life  it  ascends  into  the 
root  of  the  neck,  in  front  of  the  trachea  ;  below  it  reaches  to  the  peri- 
cardium. It  increases  in  bulk  to  the  end  of  the  second  year,  at  which 
time,  as  regards  size,  it  is  an  important  anatomical  structure.  (See 
wood-cut  on  next  page.) 

Its  arteries  are  derived  from  the  internal  mammary,  and  the  in- 
ferior and  superior  thyroid.  The  veifts  end  in  the  internal  mammary 
and  left  innominate.    The  nerves  come  from  the  sympathetic. 

The  vena  asyroa  major  is  the  great  link  between  the  venaa  cavse. 
Funher,  it  receives  the  \enous  blood  from  the  retro-cardiac  region. 

It  begins  by  tributaries  from  the  right  lumbar  and  renal  veins,  or 
from  the  inferior  cava  itself,  and,  passing  through  the  aortic  opening 
of  the  diaphragm,  ascends  upon  the  right  side  of  the  spine  to  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebni,  whence  it  turns  forward  over  the  root  of  the 
right   lung   to   enter   the  vena   cava  superior  just  as  it   is  about   to 
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pierce  the  pericardium.      It  receives  most  of  the  right 
veins,  and,  from  tlie  left  side,  the  smaller  azygos  {v.  p.  185), 

When  the  inferior  cava  is  blocked,  as  by  an  hepatic  cancer,  venn 
blood  from  the  lower  part  of  the  body  fintls  a  free  collateral  return 
ihe  heart  through  the  vena  azygos  major,  which  may  thus  become 
large  as  the  thumb, 


Y  »rtery  from  the  first  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian (p.  22B),  e  ers  the  thorax  behind  the  first  costai  cartilage,  and, 
descending  behind  the  mtercostal  spaces,  about  ^  mch  from  the  border 
of  the  sternum,  divides  behind  the  seventh  cartilage  into  the  musculo- 
phrenic and  superior  epigastric.  At  first  the  artery  lies  behind  the 
subclavian  vein  and  in  front  of  the  pleura,  being  crossed  obliquely  by 
the  phrenic  nene  ;  but,  lower  down,  the  triangularis  sterni  separates 
it  from  the  pleura. 


nal  intercostal  muscle 


phrenici,  Co  the  diaphragm ; 
mediastinal  ;  pericardial ;  ster- 
nal ;  anterior  intercostal,  two  lo 
cacli  of  the  six  upper  spaces,  to 
anastomose  with  the  aortic  inter- 
costals,  and  many  perforating 
branches  which  pass  through 
the  pectoral  is  major  for  the 
breast  and  the  integument 

The  iiiiisculo-phrenie,  the 
outer  of  the  terminal  divisions, 
slopes  behind  the  sternal  ends 
of  the  loner  spaces,  undercover 
of  the  diaphragm  (which  it  sup- 
plies), and  gives  off  anterior 
mtercostals  like  those  described 

The  inner  division,  Ihe  supe- 
rior epigastric,  passes  through 
the  xiphoid  gap  in  the  diaphragm 
(p  152)  to  enter  the  rectus  ab- 
dominis in  which  it  descends 
to  anastomose  with  the  deep 
epigastric  of  the  external  iliac. 
A  twij,  or  two  from  it  enter  the 
falciform  ligament  to  anasto- 
mose n  ith  branches  of  the  hepa- 

The  internal  mammary  veins 
end  m  the  innominate  veins. 
Xalg-atton    or  ttie   Internal 

mammarr  m  Its  continuity  may 
be  requirecl  when  an  oblique 
wound,  such  as  a  stab,  implicates 
the  Inmk  behind  a  costal  cartt- 
1  ige  so  that  the  surgeon  cannot 
secure  it  at  the  bleeding  spot. 
It  may  be  reached  by  making  a 
two-inch  incision  from  the  side 
of  the  sternum  through  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  higher 
spaces.  The  skin,  fascia;,  and 
pectoralis  major  having  been 
travelled,  the  aponeurosis  is 
seen  which  continues  the  exter- 
Then  comes  the  internal  inter- 
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costal,  and,  in  loose  connective  tissue,  a  little  deeper,  but  in  front  of  the 
triangularis  stemi,  or  pleura,  is  seen  the  artery  with  a  vein  on  either 
side.  If  the  artery  be  tied  in  the  second  space,  where  the  triangularis 
Bterni  is  not  behind  it,  extra  care  must  be  given  not  to  damage  the 
pleura  in  passing  the  aneurysm-needle. 

The  ■nperlor  intercoatal  ftrtery  descends  from  the  second  part 
of  the  subclavian  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  first  and  second  ribs  to 
supply  the  topmost  spaces,  which  the  aortic  intercostals  cannot  con- 
veniently reach.  The  artery  lies  behind  the  apex  of  the  pleura  and 
against  the  anterior  division  of  the  first  dorsal  nerve  as  it  ascends 
to  the  brachial  plexus.  Its  intercostal  branches  anastomose  with  the 
internal  mammary  and  with  thoracic  branches  of  the  axillary. 

Iigivesofrthe^n0(«<i*«/T/«J,  which  resembles  the  dorsal  branch 
of  an  aortic  intercostal  artery.  Passing  backwards  between  the  seventh 
cervical  transverse  process  and  the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  it  eventually 
ascends  beneath  the  complexus,  and  anastomoses  with  branches  of 
the  vertebral  and  with  the  princeps  cervicis  of  the  occipital  (p.  30). 

Of  the  superior  intercostal  veins  the  right  turns  down  into  the  great 
azygos,  whilst  the  left  passes  across  the  second  part  of  the  aortic  arch 
to  end  in  the  left  innominate  vein. 

The  tbOMkOto  dnot  brings  the  chyle  and  lymph  Into  the  venous  cir- 
culation, with  the  exception  of  the  lymph  from  the  right  side  of  head, 
neck,  and  ihoraxj  the  right  upper  extremity,  the  right  heart  and  lung, 
and  the  phrenic  surface  of  the  liver.  It  is  eighteen  inches  long,  ex- 
tending from  the  abdomen,  through  tlie  thorax,  and  into  the  neck,  to 
the  confluence  of  the  left  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  \eins. 

It  begins  on  the  front  of  the  second  luinbar  vertebra  in  the  recep- 
iiiatlum  ckyll,  a  dilatation  into  which  is  poured  the  contents  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremities,  pelvis  and  abdomen,  and  of  the 
lacteals. 

Relations. —'Va.i.  AiO.  is  placed  behind  the  abdominal  aorta,  and 
between  it  and  the  right  cms.  It  enters  the  posterior  mediastinum 
through  the  aortic  opening,  and  ascends  on  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrje,  between  the  thoracic  aorta  and  the  great  azygos.  As  it 
is  reaching  the  back  of  the  transverse  aorta  it  inchnes  towards  the 
left,  and,  passing  behind  the  cesophagus,  ascends  between  it  and  the 
left  subclavian  artery.  Having  thus  reached  the  root  of  the  neck,  it 
arches  downwards  ajid  forwards  in  the  gap  between  the  carotid  and 
subclavian  arteries,  to  end  in  the  confluence  of  the  internal  jugular 
and  subclavian  veins,  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the  arteries. 

hi  a.  post-mortem  examination  the  duct  is  easily  found,  when  the 
pleura  has  been  opened,  by  drawing  the  right  lung  towards  the  left, 
and  tearing  through  the  parietal  pleura  along  the  right  side  of  the 
dorsal  vertebra.  The  duct  is  there  lying  in  some  loose  connective 
tissue  between  the  great  azygos  and  the  a;5i>phagus,  whence  it  may  be 
traced  upwards  or  dowmvards. 
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As  it  traverses  (ke  thotax  it  recavcs  the  lymjAatics  from  ibe  <eso- 
phagus,  trachea,  left  bean  and  lung,  and  {mn  tlit  lefi  thoracic  wall. 

The  right  lymphatic  duct,  one  inch  long,  brings  the  lymph  from  the 
right  side  of  the  bead,  neck,  thorax  and  heart,  and  from  the  right  upper 
extremity  and  iimg  ;  it  enters  the  confluence  of  the  right  inteirial 
jugular  and  subclavian  veins. 

THE  PERICARDIUM 

The  serous  layer  of  the  pericardium  covers  die  heart  and  the  first 
1}  in.  of  the  large  vessels,  and  is  dience  reflected  on  to  the  interior  of 
Ihe  fibrous  sac.  It  sends  seven  more  or  less  complete  tubular  sheaths 
round  the  vessels— a  common  one  for  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary 
artery,  four  for  the  pulmonary  veins,  one  for  die  superior  ca(-a,  and  a 
scanty  one  for  the  inferior  cava,  which  last  vesjel  enters  the  auricle 
directly  after  coming  through  the  diaphragm. 

Laterally  the  pericardium  is  covered  by  the  pleurs  and  lungs,  the 
phrenic  nerves  intervening  behween  them.  The  anterior  borders  of 
the  lungs  and  the  pleurx  are  also  in  front  above,  but,  below,  die  peri- 
cardium apprdhches  the  thoracic  wall  in  an  important  triangular  area 
(p.  165)  without  the  intervention  of  lung. 

The  close  proximity  of  the  pericardium  and  pleura  explains  the 
frMjuency  with  which  inflammation  of  one  membrane  follows  that  of 
the  other. 

The  external  layer  of  the  pericardium  is  of  strong  interlacing  fibres, 
and  is  firmly  connected  «ith  the  central  (endon  of  the  diaphragm. 
Above,  the  fibrous  sheath  passes  otF  in  tubular  prolongations  which 
blend  with  Ihe  outer  coats  of  the  transverse  aorta  and  of  the  right  and 
left  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins,  and  of  the  superior  cava.  The  lining 
is  of  pavement  endothelium. 

The  close  association  between  heart,  lungs,  and  diaphragm  not 
only  causes  a  descent  of  the  thoracic  visi:era  during  inspiration,  but 
even  of  the  trachea,  as  may  be  easily  recognised  by  laying  the 
finger  on  the  larynx  whilst  a  deep  breath  is  taken. 

When  the  pericardium  is  opened  from  the  front  the  following  struc- 
tures arc  seen  ;  the  front  of  the  right  ventricle  and  the  apex  of  the  left  ; 
the  right  auricle  and  its  appendix,  and  the  appendix  of  left  auricle  j 
Ihe  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  a  little  of  the  aorta  and  of  the 

■upplf. — Pericardial  twigs  are  derived  from  the  aorta  and  from 
the  internal  mammary,  bronchial,  cesophageal,  and  phrenic  arteries. 
Nerve- filaments  come  from  the  phrenic,  the  sympathetic,  and  the  right 
vagus. 

At  the  beginning  of  an  attack  of  peiicardltlB  the  lining  membrane 
is  dry,  and  roujjhened  from  fibrinous  deposit,  and  the  heart  no  longer 
moves  noiselessly  against  the  parietal  layer,  but  rubs  against  it,  pro- 
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ducing  A friction-iQund.  This  sound  may  in  time  disappear  fiom  one 
of  three  causes  :  from  the  deposit  clearing  up  and  leaving  the  surfaces 
once  more  smooth  and  moist  ;  from  adhesion  occurring  between  heart 
and  pericardium  ;  or  from  effusion  of  serum  collecting  between  and 
separating  them.  In  the  last  case  the  normal  heart-sounds  are,  of 
course,  masked. 

A  pericardial  friction-sound  does  not  cease,  as  does  a  pleural  rub, 
when  the  patient  holds  his  breath,  but  in  either  case  the  sound  may 
be  exaggerated  by  pressure  made  by  Ihe  end  of  the  stethoscope  ; 
against  such  a  fallacy  the  listener  must  be  on  his  guard.  On  account 
of  Ihe  pain  associated  with  pericarditis,  the  diaphragm  and  the  lower 
inlercosials  keep  quiet  in  respiration,  the  work  being  done  in  the  upper 
thoracic  region.  * 

When  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers  of  the  pericardium  are  in- 
flamed and  sticky  with  lymph  they  may  closely  adhere.  But  often  the 
movements  of  the  heart  prevent 
such  adherence  ;  and  the  con- 
slant  unglueing  of  the  opposed 
surfaces  renders  each  of  tbem 
rough  or  even  shaggy. 

inperiDardlaleffaalon  the 
area  of  absolute  dulness  is  pear- 
shaped,  with  the  small  end  up- 
wards ;  whereas  in  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  of  the  heart  (p. 
175)  the  shape  of  the  dull  area 
and  the  direction  of  its  greater 
diameter  are  transverse.  In 
pericardial  effusion,  also,  the 
left  end  of  the  dulness  reaches 
beyond  the  apex-beat — a  inosi 
important  diagnostic  sign—but 
when  Ihe  distending  fluid  is 
abundant  the  heart  is  insulated 
within  it,  and  the  apex  can  no 
longer  beat  against  the  chest- 
wall ;  the  cardiac  sounds  are 
then  practically  drowned  in  ilic 
fluid,  and  the  apex-beat  may  be 
altogether  indistinguishable. 

When  the  distension  of  the 
sac  is  only  partial,  Ihe  area  of 
dulness  may  be  made  to  shift 
its  site  with  the  altered  position 
of  the  patient  (much  as  de- 
scribed in  abdominal  ascites,  p.  3 
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middle  line  and  compressed,  respiration  is  ernbarrassed,  and  ihe  patient 
is  hardly  able  to  move  himself  in  his  bed. 

When  the  effusion  is  escessive  the  loiver  two-thirds  of  the  sternum, 
and  the  left  cartilages,  from  the  second  to  the  seventh,  are  prominent, 
the  intercostal  spaces  are  widened,  and  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is 
increased.  In  the  young  subject,  with  pliant  chest-walls,  the  bulging 
is  more  marked  than  in  the  adult. 

As  the  patient  lies  in  bed  the  effusion  does  not  at  first  increase  Ihe 
areii  of  dulness,  because  it  gravitates  to  the  back  of  the  sac — collecting 
bebind  the  lieart ;  but  as  the  distension  increases  the  lungs  are  pushed 
aside,  and  the  ascitic  pericardium  bulges  against  the  chest-viall,  giving 
rise  to  a  dull  percussion-note  as  high,  perhaps,  as  Ihe  first  space,  and 
extending  "idely  behind  the  right  and  left  cartilages,  and  the  xiphoid. 


The  diaphragm,  liver,  and  stomach  are,  at  the  same  time,  thrust 
downwards.  In  acute  inflammation  the  sac  may  contain  from  twelve  lo 
eighteen  ounces  of  serum,  but  when  the  disease  is  chronic  the  fluid  may 
o  three  pints.  In  the  latter  case  the  left  lung  would  be  pushed 
t,  and  the  tumour  would  bulge  so  much  towards  the  abdomen 
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that  there  might  be  pain  on  pressing  the  epigastrium  ;  there  would 
be  also  a  prominence  of  the  sternum  and  of  the  left  costal  cartilages, 
especially  in  young  subjects.  If,  as  the  patient  lies  in  bed,  the  water- 
tumour  press  against  the  trachea,  the  dyspncea  may  be  relieved  by  let- 
ting him  sit  up,  so  that  the  fluid  may  be  brought  fonvards.  Pressure 
on  the  tesophagus  may  cause  dysphagia,  especially  when  the  patient  is 
lying  down ;  and  by  bulging  against  the  right  auricle  and  superior 
vena  cava  it  may  produce  fulness  of  the  veins  of  face  and  neck,  with, 
possibly,  cedema. 

In  the  treatment  of  acute  pericarditis  venisection  and  purgation 
may  be  of  great  service  by  relieving  the  heart  of  some  of  its  work. 

Var*c«iiteal*  pericardii  may  he  necessary  when  the  pressure  of 
the  fluid  seriously  interferes  with  the  heart's  action. 

The  puncture  may  be  performed  in  any  part  of  the  area  of  absolute 
cardiac  dulness,  but  the  course  of  the  internal  mammary  vessels  at 
half  an  inch  from  the  border  of  the  sternum  must  be  remembered 
(p,  156).  The  sternal  end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  space  serves  well.  It 
has  been  customary  to  operate  on  the  left  side,  but  I  would  urge  that 
the  sternal  end  of  the  fourth  right  space  is  preferable,  as  the  pericar- 
dium is  sure  to  be  bulging  there  and  the  needle  is  less  likely  to 
injm-e  the  heart. 

In  suppurative  pericarditis  the  abscess  must  be  thoroughly  evacu- 
ated and  the  cavity  washed  out  and  drained,  the  incision  being  made, 
layer  by  layer  through  the  fourth  or  fifth  intercostal  space,  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  line  of  the  left  internal  mammary  artery.  When  the 
pericardium  is  reached  it  should  be  drawn  well  forwards  so  that  the 
pus  and  the  irrigation-fluid  may  not  escapie  into  the  anterior  medias- 

There  is  no  definite  sign  by  which  adherence  of  ike  heart  and  peri- 
cardium may  be  absolutely  recognised,  but  in  such  cases  the  contract- 
ing ventricles  may  be  seen  puUing-in  the  neighbouring  intercostal 
spaces,  and  even  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  and  the  adjacent  car- 
tilages. 

THE  HEART 

The  heart  is,  roughly,  of  the  size  of  the  closed  fist  of  the  individual ; 
its  weight  averages  10  oz.  It  rests  by  its  flat  surface  upon  the  dia- 
phragm ;  its  base  is  directed  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  right, 
opposite  the  four  middh  dorsal  vertebra,  and  its  apex  points  downwards 
and  to  the  left,  beating  against  the  fifth  space.  It  lies  behind  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  sternimi,  encroaching  on  the  left  side  of  the 
thoracic  cavity,  and  filling  the  space  between  the  spine  and  the  breast- 

The  heart  is  free  wiihtn  the  pericardium,  and  between  the  latter 
and  the  chest-wall  the  plevirre  and  lungs  inten-ene,  only  a  small 
triangular  pari  of  the  heart  being  uncovered  by  lung  during  inspiration. 
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The  heart  is  lowered  "m  the  cases  of  pulmonary  emphysema,  left 
hydrothorax,  large  mediastinal  tumours,  and  aneurysm  of  the  aortic 
arch  ;  also  «'hen  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  collapsed,  as  in 
raised  in  ascites,  tympanites,  and  in  the 
of  other  large  abdominal  tumours.  It  is 
ie  of  effusion  into  the  right  pleura,  and 
-logged  the  apex-beat  may  be  found  even 
(p.  189).  It  may  be  dragged  to  either 
by  pleural  adhesions 
piit  nflh  ftfa'/i=;dueflj  ihe  nghnentrkle,  the  left 
1.  enli  icle  bein^  posterior. 
I  he  left  \ciitricle  has 
much  more  «ork  to  do 
than  the  right ;  indeed. 
Its  wail  IS  of  treble  thick- 
ness, and  bulges  into  the 
nght  \entricle  ;  thus, 
"hen  the  heirt  is  re- 
mo\  ed  from  the  body  the 
%entncles  may  be  distin- 
j,uibhed  b)  gently  pinch- 
mg  each  between  the 
finger  and  thumb.    Hav- 

_  _  ing  comparatively  little 

to  do,  the  free  border  of 
the  right  ventricle  is  thin  and  sharp  {margo  niraft/j),  whilst  that  of  the 
left  ventricle  is  thick  and  rounded  {margo  obtusus).  The  left  ventricle 
extends  beyond  the  right  and  forms  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

The  apex-beat  appears, '  two  inches  below  the  left  nipple  and  one 
inch  to  the  sternal  side,"  as  a  gentle  upheaval  of  the  tissues  of  the  fifth 
space.  In  children  the  impulse  is  sometimes  in  the  fourth  space;  and 
in  the  aged,  on  account  of  the  stiffness  of  the  large  arteries,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  sixth  space. 

The  distinctness  of  the  manifestation  of  the  heart's  impulse  is  due 
to  the  great  strength  of  the  left  ventricle  (which  forms  the  apex),  to  the 
tilting  of  the  heart  forwards  during  systole,  to  the  lengthening  of  the 
aorta  as  the  blood  is  impelled  into  it  (causing  the  heart  to  descend 
somewhat),  and  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  lung  between  the  apex  and 
the  chest-wall. 

The  impulse  of  the  apex-beat  is  felt  as  the  ventricle  dischat^es  its 
contents  into  the  large  vessel,  and  resembles  the  '  kick '  of  the  rifle. 
The  impulse  which  is  felt  over  the  base  is  due  to  the  energetic  con- 
traction of  the  thick  ventricular  mass.  When  the  apex  is  covered  with 
lung,  as  in  emphysema,  the  apex  cannot  reach  the  chest. wall,  and  the 
cardiac  impulse  which  is  felt  by  the  hand  is  then  due  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  right  ventricle.     And,  a?  remirked  above,  the  apex-beat  ; 
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n  the  basic  impulse,  are  drowned  in  the  case  of  abundant  peri- 
cardial effusion.  When,  as  the  resuh  of  old  adhesions,  the  apex  clings 
to  the  hinder  part  of  the  pericardium,  there  may  be  no  upheaval  of  the 
fifth  space  during  systole,  but,  with  each  contraction  of  the  heart,  the 
space  may  actually  recede,  to  thrill  again  or  throb  with  ventricular 
relaxation.  Thus  the  apex-beat  is  synchronous  with  diastole —  a  some- 
what rare  phenomenon. 

aiaplBoament  of  apex-lisat. — The  apex-beat  is  raised  when  the 
diaphragm  is  thrust  up,  as  in  ascites,  tympanites,  or  abdominal  tumour  ; 
it  is  depressed  when  the  diaphragm  is  thrust  down  by  emphysema,  or 
by  fluid  in  the  left  pleura  ;  in  these  circumstances  also  it  is  displaced 
to  the  right,  but  the  heart  becomes  more  vertical  as  it  sinks  from  the 
left  side.  When  the  light  pleura  is  full  the  displacement  is  to  the  left. 
When  the  left  lung  is  contracted  the  diaphragm  is  raised,  and  with  it 
of  course,  the  apex-beat,  which  is  manifested  more  to  the  left. 

Even  in  the  healthy  subject  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  fat 
about  the  grooves  between  the  auricles  and  ventricles.  When  its 
deposit  is  greatly  increased  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  fatty  encroachment, 
a  much  less  serious  condition  than  that  in  which  muscular  elements 
have  passed  mXa  fatty  degeneration. 

To  IIIB.I&  oat  tbe  taeart  npon  the  obest,  first  make  a  dot  coiTe- 
sponding  with  the  apex,  two  inches  below  the  left  nipple  and  one  inch 
to  the  sternal  side  ;  it  is  over  the  fifth  space.  Then  draw  a  line  to  it 
from  the  right  side  of  the  xipho-stemal  joint ;  this  defines  the  flat  side 
of  the  right  ventricle,  which  rests  on  the  diaphragm ;  it  should  be 
slightly  convex  downwards,  as  the  margin  of  the  heart  bulges  a 
little,  as  shown  on  p.  166. 

From  the  right  end  of  this  draw  another  line,  bowing  outwards 
half  an  inch  from  the  right  side  of  the  gladiolus,  to  the  top  of  the  third 
chondro-stemal  joint.    This  shows  the  bulge  of  the  right  auricle. 

From  the  top  of  the  last  line  draw  another  horizontally  across  the 
sternum  and  extending  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  ;  this  marks 
the  top  of  the  auricles  and  the  beginning  of  the  great  vessels. 

It  now  remains  to  make  a  fourth  mark  from  the  left  end  of  the 
superior  horizontal  line  to  the  dot  which  is  over  the  apex ;  this  mark 
must  be  bowed  so  as  to  indicate  the  left  convex  border  of  the  heart. 
The  left  and  the  flat  borders  must  not  meet  at  a  point,  but 
should  be  well  rounded  off;  like  the  apex  itself,  «'hich  their  junction 
represents. 

The  situation  of  the  heart  varies  only  slightly  with  change  of 
position  of  the  subject,  but  when  the  diaphragm  descends  with  in- 
spiration the  heart  must,  of  course,  descend  also,  though,  resting  on 
the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm — which  moves  less  than  do  the 
muscular  domes — the  change  of  position  is  not  very  great.  The 
elevation  with  inspiration  is  not  so  extensive  as  it  seems  to  he,  be- 
cause in  that  act  the  thoracic  cage  is  raised  in  front  of  the  K^kc^, 


The  actual  descent  with  inspiration  is  about  one  inch,  whilst  the 
apparent  descent  is  nearer  two  inches.    (Sibson,) 
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The  •operflolal  oKrdlno  area  is  that  part  of  the  front  of  the  heart 
which  is  not  separated  from  the  chest-waJl  by  lung.  The  larger  the 
lung5,  the  smaller  that  area  ;  thus  in 
emphysema  the  heart  may  be  entirely 
covered  by  lung,  but  in  phthisis, 
where  the  lung-tissue  is  wasted,  the 
superficial  cardiac  area  is  extensive. 
It  is  triangular — one  side  of  the 
space  being  formed  by  the  straight 
margin  of  the  right  lung ;  the  base 
corresponds  with  the  flat  border  of  I 
the  heart,  resting  on  the  diaphragm ; 
and  the  third  side  by  the  sloping 
margin  of  left  iung,  behind  the  fourth 
left  cartilage.  During  systole  the 
apex  of  the  heart  displaces  the  little 
tongue  of  lung  shown  in  Ihe  wood- 
cut, and  impinges  against  the  fifth 

To  mark  out  the  superficial  car- 
diac area,  draw  the  line,  as  given 
above,  from  the  xipho-siernal  joint 
tn  Ihc  apex— this  gives  ihe  base  of 
the  space  [  draw  a  second  down  the 
mid-siemum  from  the  level  of  the 
fourth  cartilage  to  the  xipho-stemal 
Joint,  to  define  the  margin  of  the 
right  lung,  and  a  third  from  the  top 
of  this  line  to  the  apex.  This  border  of  the  space  usually  slopes  down 
with  the  fourth  cartilage  or  with  the  fourth  space  of  the  left  side. 

The  tongue  of  lung  which  laps  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  the  lowest 
part  of  the  upper  pulmonary  lobe,  and  it  easily  slips  aside  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  movements  of  the  apex  of  the  heart. 


The   l.NTERIOR  QV  THIi   HEART 

The  «oilaoKTdlnm  is  a  serous  layer  which  lines  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  and  is  continued  from  them  along  the  arteries  and  veins.  Its 
reduplication,  with  some  tibrous  tissue  intervening,  forms  the  valves. 
It  consists  of  pavement  cells  upon  a  stratum  of  connective  tissue.  In- 
flammation of  the  endocardium  (as  in  acute  rheumatism]  may  cause 
the  growth  of  warls  upon  the  cardiac  vahes.  Endocarditis  generally 
occurs  on  the  left,  the  hard-worked  side,  of  the  heart,  and  it  is  often 
secondary  to  pericarditis,  the  inflammation  ha\'ing  traversed  the  mus- 
cular wall  of  the  heart  to  reach  the  endocardium. 

The  riBbt  anrlole  has  a  capacity  of  about  two  ounces. 
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of  a  sinus  and  an  appendix.  Into  the  upper  part  of  the  sinus,  behind 
and  to  the  right  side,  the  superior  cava  pours  its  contents  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  blood,  descending  from  it,  falls  against  the  opening  into 
the  right  ventricle.  In  the  fostus  this  stream  passes  in  front  of,  and 
does  not  blend  with,  the  wave  of  pure  blood  which  is  entering  the 
auricle  by  the  inferior  cava  and  leaving  it  by  the  foramen  ovale. 


IdMrior  of  right  heart ! 
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from  the  inferior  cava  passed  into  the  left  auricle!  'he  ridge  around 
the  fossa  is  the  annulus  avails. 

The  coronary  sinus  collects  the  blood  from  the  two  coronary  veins, 
and  returns  it  into  the  back  of  the  right  auricle]  its  orifice,  which  is 
guarded  by  an  imperfect  valve  (Thebesian),  ia  between  the  inferior 
caval  and  the  ventricular  orifices.  Some  small  cardiac  veins  open 
independently  hy  foramina  Thebesii  into  the  right  auricle. 

The  auricular  appendix  has  its  wall  strengthened  by  muscular 
bands  which  are  arrayed  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb—  the  musculi  pec- 

The  rlclit  Tcntrlole  has  its  flat  side  resting  upon  the  diaphragm  ; 
its  convex  surface  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  front  of  the  heart,  but  it 
does  not  quite  reach  to  the  apex.  The  auriculo- ventricular  opening 
is  to  the  right  side  of  its  base,  and  is  guarded  by  the  tricuspid  valve, 
which  lies  behind  the  sternum  between  the  third  intercostal  sjjaces. 
The  most  important  flap  of  the  tricuspid  valve  is,  of  course,  towards  the 
left,  so  that  as  blood  is  being  driven  into  the  pulmonary  artery  there 
may  be  no  risk  of  it  flowing  back  into  the  auricle.  Of  the  other  seg- 
ments one  is  anterior,  the  other  posterior. 

The  bases  of  the  flaps  are  attached  to  a  fibrous  ring  around  the 
orifice,  and  blend  wilh  each  other  laterally.  To  the  free  borders  of  the 
vaive  segments,  and  also  to  their  ventricular  surfaces,  chorda  tciidinea 
are  attached,  so  that  they  may  not  be  swept  up  into  the  auricle  with 
the  stream  of  blood  when  the  ventricle  contracts.  If  the  tendinous 
cords  were  connected  by  their  other  end  with  the  ventricular  wall  they 
would  become  slack  during  systole— as  the  walls  closed  in  upon  their 
contenls^and  the  tension  of  the  lalves  ivould  cease.  They,  therefore, 
lose  themselves  below  on  fieshy  columns  (musculi  papillares),  which 
contract  simultaneously  with  the  ventricular  wall,  and  thus  they  hold  the 

yh^  pulmonary  iirtery  leads  up  from  the  conus  arteriosus,  and  is 
near  to  the  interventricular  septum— that  is,  nn  the  left  side  of  the  roof 
of  the  ventricle.  Its  mouth  is  guarded  by  semilunar  valves,  which  are 
placed  behind  the  third  left  ehondro-sternal  joint. 

The  left  anrlole  has  an  appendix  like  that  of  the  right ;  and 
it  overiaps  the  root  of  the  pulmonaiy  artery  on  the  left  side.  In  front 
of  the  auricle  are  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  four  pul- 
monary veins  enter  the  back  of  the  sinus,  two  to  tie  right  and  two 
10  the  left  ;  they  have  no  valve.  BehinJ  the  auricle  passes  the  left 
bronchus.  On  the  inner  wall  is  a  depression  marking  the  situation  of 
the  fcetal  foramen  ovale. 

The  left  Tentrtole  makes  the  chief  part  of  the  back  of  the  heart, 
only  a  small  part  of  it  being  seen  near  to  the  apex  on  the  anterior  view, 
but  it  reaches  beyond  the  right  ventricle  and  forms  the  apex.  Its 
opening  into  the  left  auricle  is  guarded  by  a  valve  of  two  flaps^like 
a  bishop's  mitre^ which  is  behind  ihe  sternum  at  the  level  of  the  third 
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intercostal  spaces,  being  behind,  and  a  little  to  the  left  ctf  the  tricuspid 
valve.  The  two  flaps  of  the  iiulral  valve  are  unequal,  the  larger  and 
stronger  being  placed  to  the  right  and  in  front,  between  the  auriculo- 
ventticular  and  the  aortic  openings.  The  segments  are  connected 
with  muscali  papillares  as  in  the  right  ventricle. 

The  tzortic  orifice  is  to  the  fi/mt  of  the  ventricle  and  to  the  right 
of  the  opening  into  the  auricle.  It  is  behind  the  sternal  end  of  the 
third  left  space,' and  is  guarded  by  semilunar  valves,  like  those  at  the 
root  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  than  which,  however,  they  are  lai^er 
and  stronger.      It  is  behind,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of,  the  pulmonary 

The  semilunar  valves  are  folds  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart 
over  a  foundation  of  fibrous  tissue  ;  at  the  middle  of  the  free  border 
of  each  is  a  fibrous  nodule,  the  corpus  Arantii.  These  nodules  block 
the  centre  of  the  aperture  during  diastole,  when  the  valves  fall  to- 
gether. The  closed  valve  does  not  form  a  horizontal  plane  across  the 
root  of  the  artery ;  the  convex  surfaces  of  its  segments  bulge  against 
each  other,  and,  the  greater  the  strain,  the  greater  the  surfaces  of  con- 
tact and  the  less  the  chance  of  regurgitation. 

The  sinus  of  Valsalva  is  the  dilated  pai-t  of  the  artery  behind  the 
segments  of  the  valve.  When  the  ventricle  ceases  contracting,  the 
elasticity  of  the  artery  drives  the  blood  into  the  three  sinuses  and 
forces  the  valves  together. 

Tbe  coionary  arterlem  are  given  off  from  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva. 
The  right  comes  forward  on  the  right  side  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
winds  round  the  right  auriculo- ventricular  sulcus,  sending  one  branch 
down  the  posterior  inter- ventricular  groove  to  the  apex,  and  another 


jack  of  the  left  auricle  and  \entncle.     The  k/l  coronary 
5n  the  fillicrslde  of  lhBpuhnonai"yarter3',  down  the  anterior 
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inter- ventricular  groove,  giving  a  transverse  branch  round  the  left  aiiri- 
culo- ventricular  groove. 

The  coronary  arteries  give  twigs  to  the  large  vessels  as  well  as  to 
the  auricles  and  ventricles.  When  they  are  diseased  (atheroma)  they 
carry  an  insufficient  amount  of  blood  to  the  cardiac  tissue,  so  that 
fatty  degeneration,- together  with  feintness  and  pain  (angina  pectoris), 
result.  Should  an  embolus  be  carried  into  one  of  them,  death  may 
immediately  occur  from  paralysis  of  cardiac  muscle. 

The  relative  position  of  tlie  oblef  eardiao  orifices. — The 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta  are  developed  together  :  they,  there- 
fore, lie  close  together ;  but  the  aortic  opening  is  behind  the  pulmonary 
because  the  left  ventricle  is  behind  the  right.  Being  close  together, 
the  pulmonary  orifice  must  be  on  the  left  side  of  the  right  ventricle, 
and  the  aortic  orifice  must  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  left  ventricle. 
The  right  auriculo- ventricular  opening,  then,  must  be  to  the  right  of 
the  pulmonary  aperture,  and  the  left  auriculo- ventricular  openingmust 
be  to  the  left  of  the  aortic  aperture.     {See  fig.  on  p.  168.) 

The  BltnatloD  or  ttie  TalTes.^The  aortic  vaXvts  are  behind  the 
sternal  end  of  the  fourth  left  space.  The  fiuimonary  are  a  little 
higher — at  the  junction  of  the  third  left  cartilage  with  the  sternum. 
The  auriculo-Tientricular  orifices  are  behind  the  sternum  at  about  the 
level  of  the  third  intercostal  spaces. 

'Thus  these  valves  arc  so  situated  that  the  mouth  of  an  ordinary- 
sized  stethoscope  will  cover  a  portion  of  them  all  if  placed  over  the 
junction  of  the  third  intercostal  space  on  the  left  side  with  the  sternum. 
All  are  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  lung  ;  therefore  ^^■e  hear  their  action 
better  when  the  breathing  is  for  a  moment  suspended.'    (Holden.) 

Occasionally  a  valve  suddenly  gives  way  during  violent  physical 
exercise,  or  as  the  result  of  a  blow  over  the  front  of  the  chest ;  the 
lesion  causes  enfeeblement  of  the  circulation  and  shortness  of  breath. 


The  Sounds  ot   uhe  Heart 

T\\c  healthy  heart-sonuds  are  a  long  and  a  short  one  :  h'lb  dup. 
Then  conies  a  pause  which  is  as  long  as  the  short,  second  sound  ;  and 
then  lub  diip  again.  We  may  represent  the  rhythm  by  a  series  of 
dactyls  thus  ;^  lub     dup     pause    |     !ub     dup     pause. 

And,  if  we  divide  the  dactyl  into  eight  equal  parts,  four  parts  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  first  sound,  two  by  the  second;  and  two  by  the 
pause.     Thus  :— 


The  two  ventricles  dilate  together  and  contract  together,  and  the 
iclcs  dilate  together  and  contract  together.     Having  di\ided  the 
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dactyl  into  eight  parts  (though,  for  the  scheme  of  the  sounds  and 
the  pause,  four  would  have  sened  equally  well),  the  eight  divisions 
are  now  needed  for  the  demonstration  of  the  workings  of  the  auricles 
and  ventricles  ;  thus  ; — 


dilatinj 


Thus,  the  auricles  are  filling  during  seven-eighths  of  the  dactyl,  and 
are  emptying  their  contents  into  the  ventricles  in  the  eighth  part,  and, 
immediately  after  this  emptying,  the  ventricles,  which  are  now  fiiU  to 
the  utmost,  contract,  and  the  auricles  begin  to  fill  again.  As  regards 
the  ventricles,  they  are  contracting  during  the  first  four  parts  of  the 
dactyl  and  dilating  during  the  remainder. 

The  first  lonna  takes  place  with  contraction  of  the  ventricles  and 
is  synchronous  with  the  arterial  pulse.  It  is  due  chiefly  to  the  slam- 
ming of  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  rush 
of  blood  out  of  the  ventricles  ;  to  the  impulse  of  the  apex  against  the 
chest-wall,  and  to  the  rumble  of  the  contracting  ventricular  walls. 
With  the  first  sound,  then,  the  auriculo- ventricular  gateways  are  shut, 
and  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  are  open. 

The  short  •econd  Bonnd  is  due  to  the  sharp  closure  of  the  semilunar 
valves,  which  takes  place  when  the  ventricles  have  finished  their  con- 
traction, and  the  elastic  coats  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  are  try- 
ing to  drive  the  blood  back  into  the  flaccid  ventricles.  It  is  like  the 
noise  ivhich  is  caused  by  the  vibration  in  a  long,  vertical,  leaden  pipe 
when  the  lap,  through  which  water  is  quickly  flowing,  is  suddenly 
turned  off 

Take  the  hem  of  your  handkerchief  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
of  your  left  hand,  and  about  3  in.  along  in  the  straight  line  take  it  also 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand.  Now,  by  suddenly 
separating  the  two  hands  after  having  slightly  approximated  them, 
jerk  the  hem  light,  and  you  get  a  long  vibration  or  sound,  some- 
thing like  that  due  to  the  sudden  tension  of  the  flaps  of  the  auricuio- 
ventricular  valves.  Thai  represents  the  long  first  sound.  Now,  in  a 
similar  way,  snap  the  hem  with  the  thumbs  about  an  inch  apart,  and 
you  will  imitate  the  short,  ringing,  second  sound. 

The  fuller  the  lai-ge  arteries,  and  the  greater  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  down  upon  the  semilunar  valves,  the  louder,  sharper,  and  more 
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I  is  their  slamuiing,  and  thus  is  explained  the  acceiUuation  of 
the  second  sound. 

When  an  abnonnal  sound  is  heard  over  the  heart,  the  first  point  is 
to  find  if  it  is  synchronous  wilh  ventricular  c 
settled  by  listening  to  the  sound  whilst  the  finger  ; 
pulse.  If  the  murmur  be  occurring  with  the 
it  must  be  due  either  to  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  blood  into  the 
pulmonary  artery  or  aorta,  or  to  a  reflux  through  an  auric ulo- ventri- 
cular valve  ;  and  if  it  be  heard  during  diastole  it  mitst  be  caused  by  re- 
gurgitation from  the  pulmonary  artery  or  aorta,  or  by  a  difficult  passage 
from  an  auricle  into  a  ventricle ;  almost  for  certain  it  is  due  to  re- 
gur^tation,  and,  almost  certainly,  the  regurgitation  is  from  the  aorta. 
The  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves  slam  at  the  same  tiine,  making 
the  second  sound,  which  should  be  heard  over  the  carotids,  being  pro- 
pagated along  the  aorta  in  the  blood-stream.  If  it  cannot  be  heard 
in  the  neck  the  listener  concludes  that  the  aortic  valves  are  unable  to 
slam  together,  and  t\i\s  loss  of  the  second  sound  makes  him  suspect 
aortic  regurgitation  (p.  173). 

When  the  segments  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves  do  not  slam 
exactly  together  the_/("rj/  sound  is  spoken  of  as  'reduplicated.'  A 
similar  occurrence  may  be  noticed  as  the  lateral  halves  of  a  door-way 
are  pushed  asunder  ;  if  they  swing  back  into  the  middle  line  at  the 
same  instant  a  clear  sound  is  heard,  but  if  one  of  them  lingers  the 
noise  of  the  closure  is  blurred  or  reduplicated.  ^Vhen  there  is  a  want 
of  harmony  in  the  closure  of  the  aortic  or  pulmonary  valves  the  second 
sou/id  is  reduplicated. 

CarOlao  muTDorB.  —When  the  aortic  or  pulmonary  orifice  is 
narrowed  by  chronic  inflammation  (endocarditis)  or  the  presence  of 
warty  excrescences  (vegetations),  the  blood  passes  through  it  with  a 
scraping  or  whistling  sound,  called  a  6ruif.  Such  druit  occurs,  of 
course,  when  the  ventricle  is  contracting,  and  is,  therefore,  systolic. 
{SysloU,  contraction ;  mxrrAXa,  contract,  miv  with,  crrtXXw,  send. 
DiasloU,  dilatation  ;  Bmi,  asunder,  m-jAXu.) 

A  river  flowing  peaceflilly  in  its  wide  bed  becomes  excited  as  it 
approaches  the  artificially  narrowed  passage  under  a  bridge,  and  rushes 
from  between  its  piers  with  an  audible  sound.  So  it  is  with  the 
blood-stream  which  traversed  avalve  which  has  been  made  narrow  and 
rigid  by  disease,  and  then  dashes  into  a  roomy  space.  The  munnm' 
is  probably  produced  just  after  the  blood  has  passed  through  the 
straits.  In  the  same  way,  when  a  stethoscope  is  placed  over  and  made 
lo  compress  the  common  ftmoral  artery,  the  bruit  does  not  occur  in 
the  compressed  part  of  the  vessel,  but  in  the  roomy  part  just  beyond 
the  obstruction,  where  the  blood-stream  is  opening  out  again. 

The  perfect  working  of  a  valve  depends  on  the  integrity  of  each 
individual  segment,  and  if  tlie  valve  be  so  defective  as  to  hinder  the 
passage  of  the  bluod  its  segments  will  probably  fail  completely  to  close 
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the  opening  after  the  blood  has  passed  through  ;  thus,  some  of  U  slips 
back  again  (regurgitates)  when  the  vis  a  tergo  has  ceased  to  act. 
There  are  various  ways  of  expressing  this  doubly  imperfeel  condition  : 
the  valve  is '  stenosed '  (oTfroi,  narrow),  and  is  also  '  inadequate ' ;  there 
is  '  obstruction '  with  '  insufficiency '  also,  and,  therefore,  regui^tation. 
Thus  there  are  systolic  and  diastolic  murmurs.  An  aortic  obstruction- 
murmur  occurs  during  systole,  and  a  regurgitant  murmur  during  diastole. 
But  aortic  obstructive  and  mitral  regurgitant  murmius  occur  at  the 
same  time  ;  so  also  is  it  with  pulmonary  obstructive  and  tricuspid 
reguigitanL 

When  the  aortic  or  pulmonary  aperltu^  is  both  narrow  and  in- 
competent there  is  a  double  murmur  of  obstruction  during  systole  and 
of  regurgitation  during  diastole  ;  in  the  case  of  the  aortic  valve  the 
murmur  of  reguigitation  accompanies  or  even  takes  the  place  of  the 
second  sound,  for  ilie  valve -segments  have  ceased  to  slam  tightly 
together.     So  also  it  would  be  with  the  pulmonary  valve. 

Anauride  and  ventricle  both  beingdiialed,  the  fibrous  ring  to  which 
the  bases  of  the  valves  are  attached  is  stretched,  and,  as  the  valves  do 
not  at  the  same  time  grow  larger,  they  are  necessarily  incompetent  to 
prevent  regurgitation. 

Disease  of  Ike  tricuspid  valve  is  so  rare  that  we  need  not  consider 
the  resujting  murmur  separately  ;  indeed,  valvular  disease  of  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  is  quite  uncommon  ;  but  tricuspid  regurgitation  may 
exist  without  valvular  disease  {v.  /.).  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 
valvular  murmurs  belong  to  the  hard- worked  left  side  of  the  heart — to 
the  mitral  or  aortic  orifice,  the  inlet  and  the  outlet  of  the  left  ventricle. 
The  natural  inlet  has  become  an  outlet  also :  or  the  natural  outlet 
is  obstructed.    (Watson.) 

A  cardiac  murmur,  therefore,  most  likely  e.xists  in  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  and,  as  mitral  obstruction  is  rare,  it  is  either  due  to  mitral 
insufficiency  or  to  aortic  derangement.  If  the  former,  it  occurs  during 
systole,  and  if  it  be  due  to  aortic  obstruction  it  will  also  be  systolic,  and 
heard  along  the  aorta  (p.  173);  if  diastolic  it  will  be  due  10  aortic 
insufficiency  and  will  be  heard  over  a  more  limited  area. 

A  tricuspid  regurgitant  munnur  when  associated  with  aortic  or 
mitral  disease  is  a  'friendly'  sound,  for  it  means  that  the  right  ventricle 
is  pumping  some  of  its  belated  contents  back  into  the  right  auricle,  and 
so  is  lessening  the  risk  of  pulmonary  apoplexy.  It  obviously  occurs 
with  ventricular  systole—with  the  radial  pulse  ;  it  is  best  heard  near 
the  xiphoid,  but  it  is  of  rare  occurence.  The  munnur  of  tricuspid 
obstruction  is  still  more  rare,  and  may  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

Notwithstanding  the  '  safety-valve  arrangement'  at  the  right  auri- 
culo-ventriadar  opening,  the  energetic  action  of  the  right  ventricle 
sometimes  throws  more  strain  upon  the  pulmonary  capillaries  than  they 
could  bear.  Thus  1  have  known  of  an  athlete  who,  though  apparently 
in  perfect  health  and   strenglh,  was  liable   to  hicmoptysis  after   any 
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unusual  strain  Hffimorrhage  even  in  such  cirtumstauces  should  be 
regarded  with  antiety,  though  it  uia>  be  merely  of  ph>  siological 
import,  ]t  IS  probable  that  the  safetj  arrangement  not  only  insures 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  agamst  strain,  but  also  against  disease 
A  similar  arrangement,  desirable  though  it  might  seem,  could  not 
exist  at  the  left  aunculo  \entni.u]ar  opening,  as  the  lungs  would  m 
evitably  suffer  by  it 

Murmurs  from  disease  of  /he  fiulmvnaiy  vahe  are  best  heard  o\er 
the  third  left  cartilage,  that  is  over  the  valve  ;  they  grow  fainter 
towards  the  apex.  They  are  distinguished  from  aortic  murmurs  hy 
their  occupying  a  limited  area  ;  they  certainly  do  not  ascend  into  the 
neck  (p.  171}.   They  are  usually  the  result  of  congenital  malformation. 

When  the  left  auriculo-venlHciilar  valve  (mitrai)  is  narrowed  axi 
obstruction-murmur  may  be  heard  immediately  preceding  the  ventri- 
cular contraction.  It  is  the  jiresystolic  murmur,  and  is  of  compara- 
tively tare  t>ccurrence.  When  listening  for  it  a  finger  should  be  kept 
on  the  radial  pulse,  so  that  the  observer  may  know  exactly  when  to 
expect  it.  The  murmur  runs  with  the  blood-stream,  and  is  heard  over 
the  apex. 

mtral  rei^rgltatloii,  a  very  common  defect,  occurs  when  the  left 
ventricle  is  pumping  blood  backwards  through  the  incompetent  auri- 
culo- ventricular  valve — die  murmur,of  course,  takes  place  with  systole. 
It  does  not  ascend  into  the  lat^e  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  as 
does  a  systolic  aortic  murmur,  but  is  loudest  heard  in  those  regions 
where  the  earcan  be  approached  to  the  left  ventricle  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  right  ventricle,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  apex  ;  also 
below  the  left  shoulder-blade,  and  behind  the  lower  middle  dorsal 
vertebne,  the  seventh  and  eighth  (p.  166),  for  there  the  left  ventricle  is  at 
the  back  of  the  heart,  and  in  that  direction  the  blood  is  rushing.  As 
the  left  ventricle  lies  close  over  the  stomach,  a  niitral  murmur  may  often 
be  heard  in  the  gastric  region,  with  that  peculiar  metallic  thrill  which  is 
due  to  the  vibrations  passing  across  the  stomach  full  of  gas  {v.  p.  164). 

The  murmur  of  Bortlii  DbBtrnctlon  is  not  best  heard  over  the  mid- 
sternum,  that  is  over  the  situation  of  the  aortic  orifice  (p.  169),  for  at 
this  level  the  valve  is  deeply  hidden  behind  the  right  ventricle  and  the 
root  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  but  the  sound,  being  carried  by  the 
blood-slream,  is  heard  where  the  aorta  comes  near  the  surface,  as 
at  the  second  right  costal  cartilage,  behind  the  manubrium,  in  the 
large  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  along  the  dorsal  spine.  It 
occurs  with  ventricular  contraction,  and  is,  therefore,  synchronous 
with  the  radial  pulse. 

The  murmur  of  aortic  ivt'axmWa.'aa'a  is  not  well  heard  in  the  neck, 
for  the  regurgitant  blood  is  actually  rushing  away  from  that  region, 
back  into  ihe  left  ventricle.  The  carotids,  however,  which  are  half- 
emptied  before  the  ventricle  contracts  again,  fill  and  throb  visibly 
with  systole,  especially  when  the  patient  sits  or  stands,  as  gravity  in- 
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creases  the  ainount  of  the  refluent  blood.  The  regurgitati 
occurs  immediately  after  (he  radial  pulse,  that  is  during  ventricular 
diastole,  and  is  heard  at  the  second  right  cartilage,  over  the  valve, 
1  the  left  sternum,  and  down  to  the  apex,  replacing,  possibly, 
the  second  sound,  or  all  of  it  but  that  which  is  due  to  the  slamming  of 
the  pulmonary  valves.  Now,  for  some  obscure  reason  the  regurgitating 
blood  does  not  always  carry  this  murmur  down  to  the  apex,  but,  throwing 
the  sternum  into  vibration,  it  is  well  heard  over  that  bone,  for  the 
a  good  conductor  of  sound.  When  the  regurgitation  con- 
tinues until  the  ventricle  is  actually  ready  to  contract  again  the 
r  lasts  until  the  lirst  sound.  This  means  that  a  little  blood  is 
squeezing  its  way  back  during  the  whole  time  that  the  aortic  valves 
5  shut.  When  the  regurgitant  murmur  is  a  short  one  the  valve 
must  be  desperately  out  of  order,  allowing  the  arterial  tension  to  send 
plunging  back  as  much  blood  as  it  likes,  and  all  in  a  lump,  as  it  were. 
Thus  the  short-lived  aortic  regurgitant  murmur  is  of  much  graver 
import  than  that  which  persists  up  to  the  next  ventricular  contraction. 
When  the  aortic  valve  permits  regurgitation  the  arteries  cannot  be  kept 
fiill,  and  so  it  is  that  the  radial  pulse  collapses  during  diastole.  Then 
when  the  ventricle  contracts  again  blood  is  injected  into  the  half-empty 
vessel,  and  the  water-kamtner,  or  whipping  pulse,  is  produced — a  sign  of 
great  clinical  value. 

When  an  aortic  uiiirraur  lasts  only  through  the  first  half  of  the 
diastole,  and  the  radial  pulse  is  seen  to  expand  and  collapse  rapidly, 
regurgitation  is  extreme.  But  when  it  lasts  through  the  whole 
diastole,  and  the  collapsing  pulse  is  not  very  visible,  even  on  raising 
wrist,  the  valvular  insufficiency  is  but  slight.  Aortic  obstruc- 
1  very  often  co-e.\ists  with  aortic  insufficiency  ;  then  a  '  see-saw ' 

*5  produced. 

Engorgement  of  the  superficial  cervical  veins  occurs  when  the 
right  ventricle  is  much  embarrassed,  as  in  pulmonary  emphysema  ; 
L  mitral  insufficiency ;  in  tricuspid  insufficiency ;  or  when  an 
leurysmal  or  other  thoracic  tumour  presses  upon  the  superior  vena 
iva  or  the  innominate  veins.  The  engorgement  is  less  noticeable 
when  the  head  and  neck  are  raised,  as  then  gravity  helps  to  empty  the 
veins.  Inspiration  relieves  the  cervical  congestion  ;  but  with  each 
expiratory  act,  and  markedly  in  coughing,  the  intra- thoracic  pressure  is 
ised,  and  the  veins  stand  out  fuller  than  ever  along  the  neck, 
showing  a  respiratory  undulation  imparted  to  their  contents. 

A  definite  venous  pulse  in  the  neck  occurs  when  the  right  ventricle 
s  unable  to  drive  its  contents  through  the  lungs  (p.  172)  and  some  of 
the  blood  escapes  by  the  tricuspid  valve  into  the  right  auricle,  ajid 
thence  into  the  superior  cava,  the  innominate  and  the  jugular  veins. 
Regurgitation  may  occur  through  even  a  healthy  tricuspid  valve.  As 
already  remarked,  the  right  auriculo- ventricular  orifice  has  a  third  flap 
0  provide  for  this  safety-action  ;  through  a  healthy  two-flap  valve  it 
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could  hardly  take  place,  so  that,  had  the  right  auriculo-ientricular  valve 
been  on  the  pattern  of  the  mitral,  ati  overloaded  right  ventricle  could 
have  found  relief  only  by  pulmonary  hiemorrhage.  In  the  case  of  the 
venous  pulse  the  jugular  veins  can  be  seen  filling  from  below  upwards. 

The  refiux  blood  passes  straight  into  the  right  innominate  vein,  so 
that  the  venous  pulse  is  more  perceptible  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck. 
The  venous  pulse  is,  of  course,  most  marked  in  a  case  of  tricuspid 
dilatation,  when  the  external  jugular  may  be  widely  distended,  throb- 
bing as  high  as  ihe  angle  of  the  jaw.  Occasionally  the  pulsations 
extend  along  the  subclavian  tributary  of  the  innominate  vein,  and  pass 
down  the  superficial  veins  of  the  arm.  Sometimes  the  tidal  flow 
passes  backwards  in  the  inferior  cinni,  and  through  the  hepatic  veins, 
so  that  if  the  liver  happen  to  be  at  the  same  time  congested  and  lai'ge 
pulsations  in  it  may  be  felt.  Pulsation  from  tricuspid  insufficiency  has 
also  been  found  as  low  as  the  femoral  vein. 

Just  before  the  systolic  venous  pulsation  occurs,  a  much  slighter 
throb  maybe  sometimes  detected  ;  it  occurs  as  the  overloaded  auricle 
is  struggling  to  empty  itself  into  the  ventricle,  a  portion  of  its  contents 
being  forced  up  into  the  superior  cava. 

A  respiratory  pulse  in  the  superflcial  veins  of  the  neck  is  often 
observable  even  in  health,  for  during  expiration  the  intra-thoracic  pres- 
sure is  increased,  and  the  veins  are  unable  to  empty  themselves.  Then, 
with  inspiration,  iheir  contents  hurry  into  the  right  auricle,  sucked,  as 
it  were,  into  the  expanded  chest,  and  their  track  is  no  longer  visible. 

■ypertroplij'. — As  the  biceps  of  the  blacksmith  grows  by  constant 
exercise,  so  does  the  wall  of  the  heart  by  the  continual  effort  to  over- 
come obstruction  in  the  arterial  circulation.  When  the  obstruction 
first  occurs,  the  ventricle,  unprepared  for  it,  is  unable  to  empty  itself 
of  blood,  and  its  cavity  becomes  dilated.  Afterwards  its  wall  begins 
to  thicken.  Aortic  obstruction  (p.  i?3)  becomes  of  comparatively  little 
importance  when  it  is  accompanied  by  hypertrophy  of  the-  left  ventricle. 
Thus,  hypertrophy,  which  is  always  preceded  by  dilatation,  is  com- 
pensatory for  the  dilatation,  and  for  the  thinning  of  the  muscular  wall. 
With  hypertrophy  the  impulse  is  excessive  and  '  heaving,'  and  the 
cardiac  region  of  the  chest-wall  may  bulge,  especially  in  a  young  adult. 

The  larger  the  heart,  the  more  boisterous  its  action,  and  the  more 
extensive  its  impulse.  Thus,  hypertrophy  may  be  recognised  at  a 
glance,  or  by  placing  the  hand  over  the  front  of  the  chest. 

A  greatly hypertrophied  'bovine'  heart  may  weigh  twenty, thirty,  or 
even  forty  ounces,  and,  by  pressing  against  the  cesophagus  (p.  139),  may 
impede  deglutition.  Even  in  the  ordinary  way  the  heart  would  compress 
the  gullet  when  the  man  is  lying  on  his  back,  were  it  not  swung  in,  and 
held  by  the  pericardium.  If  the  heart  be  greatly  en!arged,the  left  carti- 
lages and  ribs  fi-om  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  bulge,  and,  thelungs  being 
pushed  aside,  the  dull  area  is  increased,  and  the  spaces  are  widened. 

Kj'pertropbr  of  tbe  rlKhi  rentrlole  occurs  when  there  is  diffi- 
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culty  ill  pumping  blood  through  the  iungs,  as  when  the  capillary  a.rea 
is  diminished  by  dilatation  of  the  air-ceils,  as  in  emphysema  and  in 
chronic  phthisis,  or  by  the  compression  of  a  pleuritic  effusion.  Ob- 
struction at  the  pulmonary  valve  causes  dilatation  and  hiTiertrophy 
of  the  right  ventricle,  and  so  especially  does  incompetence  of  the 
mitral  valve,  for  the  left  ventricle  then  pumps  blootl  back  into  the 
left  auricle,  and  the  pulmonary  veins  cannot  empty  themselves  ;  the 
pulmonary  capillaries  being  overioaded,  the  right  ventricle  struggles 
in  vain  to  pass  its  blood  onwards. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  right  ventricle  may  grow  so  large  as 
entirely  to  cover  the  left  ventricle  and  10  hide  the  apex-beaL  The 
impulse  is  feil  over  a  large  area,  even  up  to  the  third  left  cartilage, 
and  down  in  the  epigastrium.  But  when  the  heart  is  working  with  a 
tremendous  bustle,  and  the  radial  pulse  is,  nevertheless,  poor,  it  Is 
evident  that  the  right  ventricle,  not  the  left,  is  hypertrophied- 

The  left  ventricle  la  dilated  ana  hypertropliied  when,  Sisyphus- 
like, it  is  struggling  to  for  P  d  o  itents  which  are  ever  rolling 
backwards  though  an  in  mp  n  a  valve  ;  but  these  conditions 
sometimes  occur  indepcnd  n  Ij  of  1  lar  disease,  as  in  the  case  of 
athletes  and  others  who  a          dd  nly    ailed  upon  for  violent  exertion. 

In  the  case  of  severe  a  d  e   he  left  auricle  remains  over- 

full, the  pulmonary  circula  on  d  layed,  and  the  right  ventricle  be- 
comes hypertrophied  as  well  a.  he  lef  The  grave  lung-complication 
does  not  occur  so  long  as  the  lefl  ventricle  remains  strong  enough  foi 
its  extra  work,  but  it  comes  on  as  soon  as  the  walls  begin  to  yield. 

Delayed  pulmonary  circulation  eventually  causes  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  as  well  as  the  right,  as  in  emphysema  ;  the  lungs  being 
full,  the  right  heart  is  full,  as  are  also  the  venous  capillaries  throughout 
the  body,  and  thus  the  left  ventricle  is  obstructed  in  its  work. 

Hypertrophy  of  Ike  left  ventricle  -without  dilata/ion  occurs  in 
the  case  of  simple  narrowness  of  the  aortic  opening,  and  also  in  Bright's 
disease,  when  there  is  an  increasing  difficulty  in  forcing  blood  through 
the  narrowed  and  rigid  capillaries.  In  such  circumstances  hyper- 
trophy must  not  be  regarded  as  disease.  It  is,  rather.  Nature's  remedy 
for  disease.  It  is  '  compensatory,'  and  of  excellent  omen.  How  peri- 
lous, on  the  other  hand,  is  the  state  of  the  feeble  individual  who,  with 
aortic  obstruction,  has  a  dilating  ventricle  with  walls  so  thin  as  scarce 
to  supply  a  perceptible  apex-beat !  So  long  as  the  ventricle  is  equal 
to  its  extra  work  all  goes  well ;  but  when  it  begins  to  fail  the  left  auricle 
becomes  distended  and  the  case  becomes  as  serious  as  one  of  mitral  re- 
gurgitation, venous  congestion  occurring,  as  already  described. 

With  aortic  regurgitation  (p.  i?3),  dilatation  precedes  hypertrophy 
and  is  inevitable  ;  in  aortic  narrowness  there  need  be  no  dilatation  of 
the  slowly  thickening  ventricle. 

When  the  left  ventricle  alone  is  h^'pertrophied  the  impulse  may  be 
found  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  space,  and  outwards  towards  the 
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left  axillary  line  ;  when  the  right  ventricle  is  enlarged  the  impulse 
extends  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  Displacement  of  the  apex-beat 
doft-nwards  and  outwards  at  once  suggests  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  ;  but  an  extensive  impulse  within  the  normal  site  does  not 
necessarily  imply  enlargement,  it  may  be  due  to  recession  of  the  lung — 

The  extent  of  the  hypertrophy  cannot  always  be  made  out  by 
percussion,  as  the  heart,  instead  of  pushing  the  lung  aside,  may  hide 
beneath  it. 

Though  the  hypertrophied  left  ventricle  labours  and  hurries  to 
force  the  blood  onwards,  it  never  gets  complete  mastery  over  the  situa- 
tion. The  result  is  that  when  any  extra  demand  is  made  it  becomes 
embarrassed,  and  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  vessels  of  the  lungs 
generally,  are  over-filled,  and  aeration  is  retarded.  Thus,  shortness  of 
breath  is  a  prominent  sign  of  hypertrophy. 

When  the  mitral  valve  is  narrowed,  also  when  it  is  incompetent,  the 
left  ventricle  has  but  a  small  quantity  of  biood  to  force  into  the  aorta  ; 
thus,  in  mitral  disease  the  left  ventricle  is  the  only  part  of  the  heart 
which  is  not  hypertrophied. 

In  -valvular  disease  of  the  heart  the  prejutUdal  effects  pass  always 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  normal  blood-stream. 

The  auricles  are  dilated  and  their  wails  thickened  when  their  labour 
is  increased  by  3  narrowing  of  the  gateway  into  the  ventricle,  or  when, 
from  incompetence  of  thai  valve,  the  ventricle  is  able  to  pump  some 
of  its  blood  the  wrong  way.  In  mitral  regui^ialion  the  left  auricle 
first  enlarges,  then  the  right  auricle,  on  account  of  the  obstruction  in 
the  lungs,  and  then  the  right  ventricle. 

The  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle  may  ca 
the  left  bronchus  (which  is  close  behind  it 
flow  of  air  through  it. 

With  mitral  insufficiency  the  hypertrophied  and  embarrassed  heart 
beats  with  such  vigour  against  the  chesi-wall  that  recognition  of  the 
exact  murmur  may  be  difficult.  A  thin  layer  of  lung,  however,  acts 
as  a  cushion  and  does  away  with  the  local  escitemenl,  and  thus  it  is 
that  in  these  cases  the  murmur  is  often  most  distinct  tow'ards  the 
iixilla.  Sibson  used  to  demonstrate  this  effect  of  the  layer  of  lung  on 
the  heart-sound  by  placing  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  between  the  chest 
and  the  stethoscope,  and  so  diminishing  the  impulse-noise  and  bringing 
out  the  murmur.  '  A  mitral  murmur  is  a  proof  of  mitral  regurgitation, 
but  not  of  disease  of  the  mitra!  valve  ;  it  having  been  noticed  in  cases 
in  which  ^/  mortem  examination  revealed  a  healthy  mitral  valve.' 

The  effeou  of  mitral  dlaenae. — Catarrhal  bronchitis,  and,  later 
on,  oedema  of  the  lung,  hsemoptysis,  and  pulmonary  apoplexy,  may 
be  caused  by  vah'ular  disease  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  veins,  and 
the  bronchial  veins  which  open  into  them,  being  engorged,  and  the 
lung '  splenified.'    This  condition  occurs  both  when  the  mitral  valve  is 
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narrowed,  for  then  the  left  auricle  is  always  over-full,  and  when  it  allows 
regurgitation  from  the  ventricle.  Cough  also  is  a  sign  of  valvular  dis- 
ease, because  the  irregular  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs  worries 
the  pneumogastric  filaments. 

The  lungs  and  the  right  auricle  being  distended,  the  inferior  vena 
cava  is  over-full  and  dilated,  the  liver  becomes  large  and  tender,  and 
'  nutmeg'  engorgement  (p.  337)  is  produced.  Later  on,  albuminuria, 
and  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum,  pleura,  and  pericardium,  and  cedema 
of  the  legs,  occur.  The  superior  cava  is  also  overloaded,  and  thus 
tedema  of  eyelids,  headache,  and  apoplexy  are  accounted  for,  as  is  also 
the  capillary  congestion  which  gives  rise  to  clubbing  of  the  fingers. 
The  kidneys  and  spleen  are  also  engorged  and  the  urine  Is  albuminous. 
The  albuminuria  is  the  result  of  nephritis,  for  heart-disease  causes 
nephritis  just  as  it  does  bronchitis;  but,  the  kidney  being  so  much  more 
distant  from  the  heart  than  the  lungs,  the  student  is  apt  to  overlook 
this  pathological  sequence. 

The  BtTnoturB  or  an  artery. — The  innermost  coat  consists  of  a. 
layer  of  flat  endothelium  upon  a  bed  of  elastic  fibres  and  connective 
tissue  {intimd).  Next  come  alternating  layers  of  circular  elastic  and 
non-striated  muscular  fibres  (wifiA'ii),  and  outside  these  more  elastic  and 
connective-tissue  fibres  {advenlitia).  The  internal  and  middle  coats 
break  clean  through  and  retract  when  a  ligature  is  tightly  applied,  the 
external,  tough  coat  being  puckered  up.  Inflammation  is  set  up  by 
the  operation,  and  the  clot  which  forms  becomes  glued  to  the  wall, 
and  in  time  nourished  by  the  vasa  vasorum  and  duly  organised.  The 
narrow  zone  of  artery  which  is  girt  by  the  ligature  necroses,  and  is  set 
free  by  linear  ulceration  in  the  adjoining  tissue,  the  fibrinous  plug  being 
a  safeguard  against  hemorrhage. 

An  artery  is  usually  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  sheath,  often  with  a  vein 
or  with  veniC  comltes  ;  this  sheath  has  to  be  opened  up  before  the 
ligature  is  applied.  If  the  artery  be  too  freely  denuded  in  the  opera- 
tion, the  vasa  vasorum  are  needlessly  destroyed  and  the  vessel  runs  a 
risk  of  sloughing. 

A  large  artery,  and  especially  so  the  aorta,  has  the  middle  ctKit 
greatly  thickened  by  elastic  fibres,  so  that  it  may  yield  as  the  blood  is 
pumped  into  it,  and  then,  when  the  semilunar  valve  is  closed,  may 
exert  continuous  pressure  upon  the  blood,  forcing  it  onwards. 

The  Arch  of  the  Aorta 

Tlie  arch  of  die  aorta  springs  from  base  of  the  left  ventricle  at  the 
level  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  third  left  intercostal  space. 

The  flr«t  part  of  the  arch  ascends  obliquely  forwards  to  the  second 
right  costal  cartilage. 

Relations. — It  is  within  the  pericardium,  and  has  in  front  the  pul- 
monary artery,  which   comes  from   the   anterior   ventricle,   and    the 
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right  auricular  appendix.  Behind  is  the  root  of  the  right  lung.  To 
the  right  are  the  superior  vena  cava  and  the  right  auricle,  and  to  the 
left  is  the  pulmonary  artery  (w.  p.  185). 

The  aeoond  part  inclines  backwards,  and  to  the  left,  from  the  second 
right  cartilage,  gently  bending  over  the  trachea,  till  it  reaches  the  left 
side  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra. 

Relations.~In  front  are  the  left  pleura  and  lung,  and  the  left 
pneumogastric,  phrenic,  and  cardiac  nerves.  The  left  innominate  vein 
may  overlap  it  above,  and  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein  ascends 
obliquely  in  front  to  join  the  left  innominate.  Behind  are  the  trachea, 
(Esophagus,  thoracic  duct  ;  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal,  and  the  deep 
cardiac  nerves.  Above  are  given  off  the  innominate,  the  left  carotid, 
and  the  left  subclavian  arteries  ;  the  left  innominate  vein  runs  across 
the  roots  of  those  arteries.  Below  are  the  bifurcation  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  the  ductus  arteriosus,  and  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

This  part  of  the  arch  is  badly  named  '  transverse,'  as  it  runs  ahnost 
directly  backwards  from  the  second  right  cartilage. 

Its  upper  border  is  about  an  inch  below  the  epistemal  notch,  and 
corresponds  with  the  tip  of  the  third  dorsal  spine,  and  its  lower  border 
is  on  the  level  of  the  transverse  sternal  ridge.  But  in  feeble  and  small- 
chested  persons  the  transverse  aorta  may  lie  on  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  manubrium  ;  in  big-chested  men  it  is  placed  much  deeper— behind 
the  Wp  of  the  gladiolus,  for  instance.  Its  concavity  is,  of  course, 
downwards,  but  there  is  a  second  concavity  directed  backwards  and  to 
the  right  which  is  due  to  the  vessel  being  bent  round  the  trachea. 

The  third  p»rt  of  the  arch  is  very  short,  extending  only  down  the 
left  side  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  which  thus  forms  its  posterior 
relation.  In  front  is  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  and  on  the  right  sids  are 
the  fifth  vertebra,  and  the  cesophagtis  and  thoracic  duct ;  on  the  left 
are  the  lung  and  pleura. 

To  mark  out  tbe  larse  Teaoels. — The  aorta  begins  apposite  the 
sternal  end  of  the  third  left  space.  Roughly,  it  is  about  as  wide  as  the 
thumb.  It  slopes  upwards  to  the  second  right  cartilage.  Thence  it 
turns  backwards,  and  slightly  to  the  left,  behind  the  manubrium,  its 
lower  border  corresponding  with  the  ridge  between  the  manubrium  and 
the  gladiolus.  The  third  part  descends  by  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra, 
rather  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line. 

From  immediately  behind  the  middle  of  the  manubrium  the  inno- 
minate artery  and  the  left  common  carotid  mount  to  their  respectiie 
stemo-clavicular  joints.  The  left  subclavian  ascends  a  little  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  left  carotid. 

The  pulmonary  artery,  two  inches  long,  ascends  in  the  pericardium 
from  the  right  ventricle  to  the  concavity  of  the  aoiiic  arch,  where  it  bi- 
furcates ;  that  is,  it  reaches  from  the  third  left  chondro -sternal  joint 
{the  situation  of  the  pulmonary  valve)  to  the  second  left  chondro- sternal 
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ZrrernlsTltle*  of  tli«  sortie  arcb. — Sometimes  the  heart  and 

aona,  and  the  arterial  and  venous  trunks  associated  with  thetu,  are 
transposed,  so  thai  the  apex  beats  on  the  right  of  the  sternum,  the 
superior  cai'a  being  on  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  and  the  aorta  arching 
to  the  right  But  the  aorta  may,  by  the  development  of  the  right  fourth 
branchial  arch  instead  of  the  left,  bend  over  to  the  right  side,  without 
there  being  any  other  transposition  of  thoracic  viscera. 

The  right  subclavian  artery  may  come  from  the  back  of  the  left  end 
of  the  arch,  and  reach  the  left  scaleni  by  passing  behind  the  trachea 
and  cesophagus. 

There  may  be  two  innominate  arteries  ;  the  left  carotid  may  come 
from  the  (right  side)  innominate  ;  the  two  carotids  may  come  off  to- 
gether, the  subclavians  arising  on  either  side  of  the  common  trunk;  the 
lefl  vertebral  may  come  off  as  a  fourth  trunk  between  the  left  carotid 
and  subclavian  ;  both  vertebrals  may  thus  arise,  making  five  tnmks. 
All  four  targe  trunks  may  arise  separately,  there  being  no  innominate 
artery.  Further,  the  vertebrals  may  arise  separately,  whilst  the  innomi- 
nate may  be  divided,  making  six.  The  left  carotid  coming  from  the 
innominate  may  cross  the  windpipe  dangerously  near  the  knife  of  the 
tracheotomist  (p.  133). 

On  account  of  the  enonnous  strain  which  is  thrown  on  the  beginning 
of  the  aorta  its  wall  is  apt  to  yield,  especially  when  weakened  by  disease 
—arteritis.  Aneorrsm  is  thus  produced.  The  very  root  of  the  aorta 
being  dilated,  the  valves  fail  to  prevent  regurgitation,  and  a  diastolic 
murmur  occurs.  The  first  part  of  the  arch  is  more  likely  to  jield  than 
the  second,  for  the  former  is  enclosed  within  the  pericardium,  whilst 
the  latter  has  its  walls  strengthened  by  the  fibrous  part  of  the  pericar- 
dium being  blended  with  it.  A  fatal  leakage  of  an  aneurysm  of  the  first 
part  may  take  place  into  or  through  the  pericardium,  but  before  this 
happens  certain  pressure  effects  maybe  noticed;  lhcse,howcver,arenot 
so  varied  and  suggestive  as  they  are  in  aneurysm  of  the  transverse  arch, 
for  the  tumour  bulges  forwards  and  usually  bursts  before  it  gets  large. 
When  it  reaches  the  chest-wall  a  pulsating  swelling  occurs  near  the 
second  or  third  right  cartilage. 

Tight-lacing,  or  tight  clothing,  especially  about  the  neck  and  upper 
part  of  chest,  is  apt  to  check  the  emptying  of  the  large  vessels  and  to 
produce  thoracic  aneurysm. 

The  Keneral  effeots  of  tboFOiOlo  anenryBm  are  disturbance  of  the 
action  of  the  heart  by  the  pressure  upon  cardiac  and  pneumogas- 
tric  filaments.  Through  the  pneumogastric  interference  '  indigestion ' 
maybe  complained  of.  The  growih  of  the  ttunour  displaces  the  lung 
and  makes  percussion  dull.  Later,  there  may  be  pain  in  the  chest  and 
back,  especially  when  the  swelling  impinges  against  the  spine.  Pres- 
sure upon  the  root  of  the  lung  may  cause  dyspncea,  with  strange  breath 
sounds  and  cough.  The  patient  may  be  unable  to  lie  down  in  comfort, 
as  the  tumour  then  weighs  the  more  heavily  against  the  trachea.     The 
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arch  is  lengthened  and  ihe  heart  lowered,  and  the  struggling  left 
ventricle  is  considerably  enlarged.  Circulation  is  delayed,  and,  an 
imperfect  supply  of  blood  passing  to  the  lungs,  shortness  of  breath  is 
usually  a  prominent  sign. 

If  the  tumour  happen  lo  press  upon  and  irritate  a  sympathetic 
chain  there  may  be  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  that  side  (p.  88) ;  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil  suggests  that  the  pressure  is  severe  enough  to  paralyse 
the  sympathetic.  In  any  case,  the  aneurysm  is  apt  to  cause  inequality 
of  the  pupils. 

In  aneurysm  of  the  aortic  arch  the  pulsation  is  exactly  synchronous 
with  ventricular  contraction  ;  and  there  may  be  a  quiet  space  between 
the  region  of  the  cardiac  impulse  and  the  abnormal  pulsation.  In 
examining  the  tumour  one  hand  should  be  placed  flat  over  the  pulsa- 
ting area  in  front,  whilst  the  other  is  laid  between  the  shoulders  during 
expiration  j  in  this  way  the  characteristic  expansion  may  be  best  de- 
tected. The  sac  may  hurst  externally,  or  into  the  pericardium,  pleura, 
lung,  trachea,  (Esophagus,  mediastinum,  spinal  canal,  or  even  into  the 
pulmonary  artery  itself 

Sometimes  the  chief  and  most  characteristic  symptom  of  the  disease 
is  pain  down  the  left  arm,  or  at  the  left  shoulder— an  important  clinical 
fact  which  anatomy  fails  at  present  efficiently  to  explain. 

Aneurysm  of  the  first  part  is  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence  — 
perhaps,  as  already  remarked,  because  the  second  and  third  portions  are 
strengthened  by  the  fibrous  element  of  the  pericardium.  Another  ex- 
planation is  that  the  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  is,  on  account  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  heart,  pumpted  forcibly  against  the  outer  side 
of  the  first  part,  which  it  gradually  stretches  and  weakens.  The 
aneurysm  begins  as  a  pulsating  tumour  in  the  second  right  space,  close 
to  the  sternum  ;  the  apex-beat  being  displaced  towards  the  left  side. 
The  dilatation  is  apt  to  start  in  a  sinus  of  Valsalva,  the  right  for  choice, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  usually  sacculated. 

Aneurysm  of  the  first  part  of  the  arch  may  press  upon  the  superior 
vena  cava,  and  cause  venous  congestion  of  both  sides  of  the  head  and 
neck,  and  of  both  upper  extremities  ;  indeed,  a  case  is  recorded  by 
Watson  in  which  almost  the  whole  of  the  blood  coming  from  the  head 
and  arms  was  returned  by  dilated  epigastric  veins  into  the  external 
iliacs,  to  reach  the  heart  by  the  inferior  cava.  The  obstructed  return 
of  blood  from  the  brain  causes  dizziness  and  headache. 

Bulging  backwards  against  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  the  tumour 
may  obstruct  the  bronchus;  and,  pressing  against  the  pulmonary  arterj-, 
it  may  cause  a  systolic  bruit.  Sometimes  it  produces  absorption  of  the 
ribs  and  sternum,  and  bursts  at  last  into  the  pericardium,  pulmonary 
artery,  or  pleura,  or  through  the  thinning  integumenL 

Aneurysm  of  Ike  transverse  aorta  forms  a  pulsating  tumour  behind 
the  manubrium  which  may  even  extend  to  theleft  of  that  bone.  It  may 
press  upon  the  trachea  and  cause  dyspnosa,  cough,  and  harsh  breathing; 
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upon  the  recurtenl  laryngeal  nerve,  altering  the  voice  and  paralysing 
the  muscles  of  the  left  cord  (p.  70) ;  upon  the  cesophagus,  causing 
dysphagia  and  sugge5ting  stricture  of  the  gullet  (p.  139);  upon  the 
thoracic  duct,  causing  inanition  ;  upon  the  left  innominate  vein,  pro- 
ducing duskiness,  venous  congestion,  and  cedema  of  Ihe  left  side  of  the 
head  and  neck  and  of  the  left  arm,  and  possibly  causing  at  last  absorption 
of  the  manubrium.  When  the  sac  bulges  into  theepistemal  region  the 
case  may  be  taken  for  one  of  aneurysm  of  one  of  the  aortic  trunks;  and 
the  tumour  may  cause  compression  and  even  obliteration  of  the  left 
carotid  or  subclavian  artery,  thereby  increasing  the  risk  of  error  in 
diagnosis.  Should  it  bulge  into  the  neck  the  resemblance  to  an 
aneurysm  of  the  innominate  or  common  carotid  may  lead  to  error  of 
diagnosis. 

More  than  once  it  has  happened,  unfortunately,  that  tracheotomy  has 
been  resorted  to  for  the  relief  of  dyspncea  M'hich  happened  to  be  caused 
by  pressure  of  an  aortic  aneurysm  upon  llie  trachea.  When,  however, 
it  can  be  made  out  that  the  dyspniEa  is  due  to  pressure  upon  the 
left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  the  windpipe  may  be  opened  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Aneurysm  of  the  third  pari  of  the  arch  pulsates  against,  and  may 
bidge  through,  the  \'ertebral  ends  of  the  middle  ribs  of  the  left  side, 
causing  at  first  intercostal  neuralgia  and  obscure  dorsal  pains  su^^s- 
tivc  of  caries ;  then,  reaching  the  spinal  canal,  it  may  determine  para- 
plegia ;  and  by  pressing  on  the  left:  pulmonary  plexus,  which  is  just  in 
front  of  it,  may  cause  spasmodic  attacks  like  those  of  asthma,  so  that 
eventually  air  may  entirely  fail  to  enter  the  lung.  It  may  press  against, 
and  eventually  burst  into,  the  cesophagus,  trachea,  left  bronchus,  peri- 
cardium, or  pleura. 

Tlie  Inaomlnatc  artery,  \\  in.,  arises  at  the  beginning  of  the  trans- 
verse aorta,  behind  the  middle  of  the  manubrium  ;  passing  upwards 
and  to  the  right,  it  divides  at  the  upperborder  of  the  right  stemo-ciavi- 
cular  joint,  between  the  heads  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 

ft /[ift'fl« J.— Separating  it  from  the  manubrium  are  the  origins  of 
the  stemo-hyoidand  thyroid  and  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland;  it  is 
crossed  by  the  left  innominate  vein  and  the  right  inferior  thyroid  veins. 
Behind\%  the  trachea.  To  the  left  are  the  trachea  and  the  left  carotid  ; 
and  to  the  right  are  the  pleura  and  lung,  with  the  right  innominate 
vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve. 

Varieties. — The  innominate  artejy  may  bifurcate  in  the  Ihorau,  or 
it  may  pass  into  the  root  of  the  neck  before  dividing.  Sometimes  it 
gives  off  the  tkyroidea  ima,  an  irregular  branch,  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  thyroid  body,  which,  however,  is  occasionally  derived  from  the  left 
carotid,  or  from  the  transverse  aorta  itself.  This  little  artery  ascends 
to  the  thyroid  body  on  the  front  of  the  trachea,  and  may  be  wounded 
in  tracheotomy  below  the  isthmus. 

KlKatlon  of  t&e  innamlnate  artery  is  a  desperate  operation,  as 
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trunk  may  happen  to  be  altogether  intra-thovacic — ^dividing  low 
In  reaching  it  there  may  be  alarming  hemorrhage  from  an 

idental  or  inevitable  wound  of  the  right  inferior  thyroid  vein,  or  of 
the  left  innominate  vein  ;  or  the  right  vein,  or  even  the  vena  cava 
itself,  may  be  pierced  by  the  aneurysm-needle  working  in  the  depths 
of  the  wound — and  in  the  dark.  The  pleura  may  be  damaged  and 
become  inflamed,  or  fatal  secondary  haemorrhage  may  occur  on 
account  of  imperfect  plugging  of  the  artery  after  the  application  of  the 
ligature.  After  tying  the  innominate,  a  ligature  should  also  be  placed 
upon  the  common  carotid  artery  so  as  to  prevent  the  collateral  circu- 
lation interfering  with  the  formation  of  firm  dots. 

Operation. — The  shoulders  are  raised  so  that  the  head  may  be 
thrown  back  with  the  view  of  pulling  upon  the  carotid  and  raising  the 
innominate  to  the  utmost,  the  right  arm  being  drawn  well  down.  The 
root  of  the  stemo-mastoid  is  to  be  raised  by  an  L-shaped  incision,  one 
limb  of  which  runs  down  the  anterior  border,  whilst  the  other  detaches 
at  least  the  sternal  head,  each  limb  of  the  L  being  at  least  two  inches 
long.  The  skin,  superficial  fascia,  platysma,  and  deep  fascia  are 
divided,  layer  by  layer,  until  the  stemo-mastoid  is  reached.  After  re- 
flection of  the  large  muscle  the  stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid  are  divided 
on  a  director,  and  the  right  inferior  thyroid  veins  are  seen  and  care- 
fully hooked  aside,  or,  if  necessary,  tied  and  severed. 

The  root  6f  the  carOtid  is  then  sought  and  followed  down  until  the 
innominate  trunk  is  reached.  The  left  innominate  vein  is  then  de- 
pressed, the  right  being  drawn  downwards  and  to  the  right,  and  the 
aneurysm-needle  is  gently  passed  from  the  venous,  the  pnemno- 
gastric  and  pleural  side — the  outer  side— upwards  and  inwards. 

To  find  the  channels  by  which  collateral  cirndaHon  may  be  estab- 
lished, the  best  plan  is  to  follow  the  empty  trunk  and  tosee  what  branches 
from  it,  or  from  its  divisions,  are  likely  to  meet  with  weil-fiUed  vessels. 
Such  branches  quickly  imbibe  blood  and  bring  it  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  convey  it — towards  the 
occluded  part.  Thus  the  right  common  carotid  divides  into  theextemal 
and  internal  carotids  ;  the  external  gives  off  the  superior  thyroid, 
lingual,  facial,  occipital,  temporal,  and  internal  maxillary,  which  would 
britig  in  blood  from  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  internal  carotid  would  bring  blood  by  the  anterior  communi- 
cating from  the  opposite  side.  The  anastomosis  through  the  posterior 
commimi  eating  would  not  serve,  as  the  posterior  cerebral  which  it  joins 
has,  because  of  the  ligature,  no  blood  to  render ;  it  might,  however, 
obtain  a  little  blood  from  the  left  vertebral  through  the  basilar. 

The  subclavian  trunk  would  be  very  serviceable ;  by  the  internal 
mammary  it  would  bring  up  blood  from  the  aortic  intercostals,  the 
deep  epigastric  of  the  external  iliac,  and  the  phrenics.  The  vertebral 
would  bring  blood  direct  from  the  basilar  and  from  branches  of  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side.     The  interior  thyroid  would  bring  in  blood 
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from  its  fellow,  but  the  supra-  and  posterior  scapular  arteries  would  be 
useless.  The  superior  intercostal  helps  by  its  anastomosis  with  the 
first  aortic  intercostal,  but  its  anastomosis  with  the  occipital  could  nol 
serve  ;  by  its  thoracic  branches,  namely,  the  short,  the  acromial,  the 
axillary,  the  alar,  and  the  long  ;  and  by  the  ending  of  the  subscapular 
on  the  chest,  all  of  which  anastomose  with  aortic  branches. 

Anenryim  of  tbe  Innomlnato  artery  causes  a  bulging  to  the 
right  of  the  manubrium,  especially  into  the  first  right  space.  Eventually 
it  may  cause  absorption  of  the  upper  ribs  of  right  side,  and  of  the 
manubrium,  and  appearas  a  pulsating  tumour  on  the  front  of  the  chest. 
It  is  often  impossible  to  diagnose  it  from  aneur>'sni  of  the  ascending 
aorta  ;  indeed,  both    of  those   tninks  are   often  dilated  at  the  same 

The  dilatation  interferes  with  the  due  filling  of  the  trunks  coining 
from  the  innominate,  so  that  the  carotid  and  radial  pulse  of  the  right 
side  are  altered.  The  left  innominate  vein  (p.  186),  and  perhaps  the 
right  also,  is  compressed  ;  the  trachea  is  pushed  towards  the  left  side, 
the  voice  is  feeble,  and  respiration  may  be  spasmodic  and  difficult. 

The  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  aneurysm  of  the  innominate 
artery  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  root  of  that  vessel,  together 
with  the  right  side  of  the  first  part  of  the  arch,  receives  the  shock 
of  the  ventricular  stroke. 

XelaUona  of  tlio  ptUmonarr  arterir. — A  coronary  artery  comes 
forward  from  the  aorta  on  either  side  of  its  root.  Springing  from  the 
right  ventricle,  the  pulmonary  artery  is  at  first  in  front  of  the  aorta,  but 
as  the  first  part  of  the  arch  ascends  to  the  right  the  pulmonary  artery  is 
soon  found  to  its  left  side.  As  these  two  lat^e  trunks  were  developed 
together,  they  lie  in  the  same  serous  tube  of  pericardium.  The  bifur- 
cation of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  connected  n-ith  the  left  side  of  the 
concavity  of  the  aortic  arch  by  the  ductus  arteriosus.  (For  Root  of 
Lung  T'.  p.  194.) 

The  tboraolc  aorta  continues  the  third  part  of  the  aortic  arch  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  fifth  (p.  179)  to  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra, 
where,  passing  through  the  diaphragm,  it  becomes  the  abdominal  aorta. 
At  first  towards  the  left  side  of  the  dorsal  column,  it  gradually  inclines 
towards  the  middle  line  ;  and,  lying  upon  the  spine,  it  has  also  a  curve 
mth  the  concavity  forwards. 

Relations. — It  rests  upon  the  vertebral  column  and  the  left  inter- 
costal veins,  and  has  in  front  some  of  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  the  peri- 
cardium and  heart,  and  the  oesophagus.  To  the  left  are  the  pleura  and 
lung;  and  just  above  the  diaphragm  the  cesophagus  also  is  to  the  left. 
To  the  right  are  the  cesophagus  above  ;  the  thoracic  duct  and  vena 
azygos  major,  and  the  spinal  column. 

AnenrTBin  of  tbe  tborado  Borta  may  extend  backwards,  causing 
erosion  of  the  vertebrfe  and  ribs,  producing  spinal  cur\-ature ;  irritating 
the  intercostal  nerves,  and  causing  'pleurodynia,'  or  neuralgia  in  the 
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front  of  the  chest  and  in  the  epigastric  region.  The  peripheral  pains 
due  to  aneurysm  are  most  likely  on  one  side,  whilst  those  due  to  spina! 
e  usually  bilateral  and  symmetrical.  Further,  the  aneurysm 
of  the  thoracic  aorta  may  appear  as  a  pulsating  tumour  by  the  costal 
angles.  If  it  bulge  forwards  it  presses  upon  the  (esophagus,  causing 
dysphagia,  or  upon  the  lung,  giving  rise  to  shortness  of  breath,  and  to 
the  presence  of  a  dull  percussion-note.  If  it  compress  the  thoracic 
duct  rapid  wasting  occurs.  Pushing  the  heart  forwards,  it  causes  pal- 
pitation and  faintness,  and  an  embarrassed  c' 


It  may  at  last  leak  through  an  ulcerated  patch  upon  the  skin,  or 
may  discharge  itself  into  the  cesophagus,  pleura,  or  pericardium,  or  into 
a  bronchus  ;  or  its  contents  may  be  extravasated  along  the  posterior 
mediastinum. 

The  branches  of  ike  thoracic  aorta  are  bronchial,  pericardial, 
cesophageal,  intercostal,  and  posterior  mediastinal. 

The  intercostal  arteries  are  nine  on  each  side,  the  first  and  second 
spaces  being  supplied  by  the  superior  intercostal  of  the  subclavian 
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(p.  157).  They  pass  out  horizontally  over  Llie  front  of  the  eKteraal  inter- 
costal muscle,  and  behind  the  pleura.  As  the  ribs  slope  downwards 
the  arteries  soon  leach  the  upper  part  of  the  space,  where  they  run 
between  the  intercostal  muscles  in  Ihe  costal  groove,  the  nerve  being 
below,  and  the  vein  abo\'e,  the  artery. 

Each  intercostal  artery  gives  off  a  collateral hranch,-vAi\f:\i(La\irse% 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  space.  In  front  the  arteries  anastomose 
with  the  internal  mammary  (p.  156).  They  also  anastomose  with  the 
superior  intercostal  and  with  bratiches  of  the  axillary,  and  with  the 
epigastric  and  lumbar  arteries,  and,  at  the  back  of  the  space,  with  the 
bronchial  arteries. 

Each  intercostal  artery  gives  off  a  dorsal  branch,  and,  in  the  female, 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifUi  send  out  branches  to 


The  left  Innomlaate  Tela,  3  in.,  is  formed  behind  the  inner 
end  of  the  clavicle,  in  front  of  the  beginning  of  the  left  carotid,  by  the 
confluence  of  the  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins  ;  lying  on  a 
rather  higher  level  than  the  transverse  aorta,  but  sometimes  overlap- 
ping it,  it  is  very  near  to  the  upper  border  of  the  manubrium.,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  sterno-hyoid  and  stcmo-thyroid  muscles 
and  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland. 

The  rlgrlit  ImDomliiate  vein,  1  in,,  begins  behind  the  end  of  the 
right  clavicle,  and  descends  by  the  outer  side  of  the  innominate  artery  ; 
on  its  right  side  are  pleura  and  lung. 
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The  tributaries  of  tlic  innominate  veins  are  the  verteliral,  internal 
mammary,  and  inferior  thyroid  ;  in  addition,  the  leti  vein  receives  the 
left  superior  intercostal,  which  passes  obliquely  10  it  over  the  front  of 

The  inferior  thyroid  veins  descend  in  front  of  the  trachea,  on  cither 
side  of  the  middle  line  ;  the  left  ends  in  the  left  innominate,  but  the 
right  slopes  over  the  front  of  the  arteria  innominata,  to  end  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  innominate  veins.  These  thyroid  veins  are  important 
in  tracheotomy  below  the  isthmus,  and  in  ligation  of  the  innominate 
artery  (p.  182). 

The  mnperlor  Tena  cavft,  3  in.,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
innominate  veins,  behind  the  first  right  chondro-stemal  joint. 

Course  and  relations. — It  descends  by  the  right  side  of  the  ascend- 
ing aorta,  behind  the  inner  end  of  the  first  and  second  intercostal 
spaces,  to  the  right  auricle.  Just  at  its  beginning  it  lies  on  the  right 
side  of  the  innominate  artery.  To  its  outer  side  and  in  front  are 
pleura  and  lung.  Behind  it  is  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  over  which 
the  vena  azj^os  major  is  hooking  to  enter  the  vena  cava  (i'.  p.  185). 


THE  PLEURA 

The  pleura  consists  of  an  external  fibrous  and  m  nitemal  s 
layer.  It  is  a  large  lymph-space,  and  com 
municates  by  stomaca  with  the  adjacent 
lymph-vessels.  By  its  outer  surface  it  ad 
heres  to  the  chest-wall,  diaphragm,  and  pen 
cardiimi ;  it  surrounds  the  lung,  passing  in 
between  the  lobes.  The  interval  between 
right  and  left  pleuric  is  divided  into  the  me 
diastina(p.  154). 

There  is  actually  no  cavity  between  Ihc 
parietal  and  visceral  layers,  but,  with  a  pent 
trating  wound  of  the  chest,  or  with  rupture  of 
the  lung,  or  with  a  fistulous  opening  from  i 
bronchus  or  cavity,  air  enters  the  pleural  sac  , 
the  lung  then  collapses  on  account  of  the 
elasticity  of  its  wall,  and  that  side  of  the  chest 
becomes  tympanitic,  and  ceases  to  move  in 
respiration.  This  condition  often  follows 
compound  fracture  of  a  rib. 

The  lower  border  of  the  pleura  is  marked 
by  a  line   passing  obliquely  from  the  eosto- 
xiphoid  articulation  to  the  vertebral  end  of 
the  twelfth  rib,  but  the  border  of  the  lung  does  not  descend  quite  s< 
far,  not  even  in  deep  inspiration,  nor  does  the  pleura  quite  fill  in  th' 
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crevice  between  ihe  chest- wall  and  the  diaphragm.  Asharpinstrum^it 
may  pass  through  two  layers  of  pleura  in  ihe  coslo-phrenic  creWce, 
and  penetrate  the  diaphragm  and  liver  williout  wounding  lung,  and 
through  such  a  wound  a  piece  of  omentum  may  even  protrude. 

The  twelfth  rib  is  covered  by  pleura,  and  in  seeking  the  kidney 
from  the  loin  the  surgeon,  keeping  his  incision  too  near  to  the  rib, 
may  open  the  pleura. 

The  apex  of  each  pleura  mounts  li  to  a  inches  into  the  neck 
(p.  164);  and  over  the  pleural  dome  the  subclavian  artery  passes,  in  a 
slight  groove. 

k.  periphurilic  abscess  is  one  which  forms  between  the  chest-wall 
and  pleura;  it  is  of  Umited  extent,  and  is  obviously  very  different  from 
an  empyema  (p.  190). 

Inflammation  of  the  pleura,  or  pleiirtB]>,  causes  a  'stitch'  in  the 
side,  and  produces  a  short  cough.  As  the  opposed  surfaces  become  dry, 
and  roughened  by  fibrinous  deposits,  they  rub  against  each  other  during 
the  movements  of  respiration,  and  produce  2.  friction-sound  or  a  vibra- 
tion which  may  be  appreciated  even  by  the  touch.  The  sound  is  lost 
as  the  surfaces  again  grow  moist  and  smooth,  also  when  they  become 
glued  together  by  plastic  lymph,  or  when  they  are  widely  separated  by 
intra-pleural  effusion.  It  is  lost  also  whilst  the  patient  holds  his 
breath,  and  this  distinguishes  it  from  a  pericardial  friction-sound, 
which  is,  of  course,  uninfluenced  by  respiration  (p.  158).  The  friction- 
sound  is  like  that  which  is  often  heard  with  a  new  saddle.  The  slower 
and  deeper  the  inspiration,  the  more  jerky  and  prolonged  the  sound, 
and  it  mayusually  be  intensified  by  pressing  the  parietal  pleura  nearer 
to  the  visceral  by  thrusting  the  finger  between  the  ribs.  When  a  class 
of  students  are  listening  for  the  sound  the  first  comers  hear  it  best,  for 
the  deep  respiratory  movements  temporarily  smooth  down  the  rough 
surfaces. 

Movement  causes  pain,  so  the  affected  side  of  the  chest  hardly 
stirs  in  respiration  ;  the  fellow  lung,  therefore,  does  nearly  all  the  re- 
spiratory work,  hurrying  to  accomplish  it.  The  respiratory  movements 
are,  therefore,  quick,  shallow,  and  almost  unilateral  ;  they  are  best 
noted  by  placing  the  hands  flat  on  the  ribs  ;  sometimes  one  side  lags 
or  hardly  moves  at  all. 

The  intercostal  nerves  supply  not  only  the  costal  pleura,  but  also 
the  levatores  costamm,  the  intercosials,  and  the  flat  muscles  of  the 
abdomen.  When,  therefore,  the  parietal  pleura  is  inflamed  the  nerve- 
trunks  are  in  distress,  the  patient  is  neither  willing  nor  able  to  draw  a 
deep  breath,  and  the  utmost  rest  and  comfort  are  required.  The 
pleuritic  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  converse,  as  this  entails  con- 
siderable respiratory  efForL  Questions  should  be  arranged  so  that 
'  yes  '  or  '  no '  are  the  only  answers  needed. 

Sometimes  the  pleuritic  patient  has  pain  and  tenderness  in  the 
epigastric  region,  on  account  of  the  trunks   of  the  lower  intercostal 
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being  implicated.  Such  peripheral  pains  are  like  those 
with  in  lower  dorsal  caries,  but  they  are  not  usually  bilateral.  If 
extend  into  the  armpit  or  down 
the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  the 
explanation  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  distribution  of  the  lateral 
cutaneous  branches  of  the  inter- 
costal nerves,  and  especially  of 
the  interc  OS  to-humeral. 

B^dFottioraz. — As  the  re- 
sult of  pleurisy,  serum  ooies  from 
the  capillaries  of  the  pleura  into 
the  cavity,  filling,  perhaps,  one 
side  of  the  chest,  but  bydrothorax 
is  apt  to  occur  in  disease  of  heart 
{p.  178)  and  of  kidney.  The  fact 
of  the  pleura  beingalarge  lymph- 
space  accounts  for  the  rapid  ab- 
sorption which  '  water  in  the 
chest'  sometimes  undergoes.  If 
there  be  only  a  small  amount  of 
fluid  in  the  chest  there  is  a  dull 
perciiEsion  note  behind  as  the  Heandispiactdvaticaily  and  lo  ihc  right  by 
man  lies  supine,  but  as  he  is 

turned  on  to  his  face  the  dulness  may  shift  its  position.  As  he  sits  up 
the  dull  area  is  just  above  the  diaphragm,  front  and  back,  the  lung  being 
floated  up.  When  the  pleura  is  choke-full  the  intercostal  furrows  of 
that  side  are  effaced,  the  lung  is  driven  into  the  costo- vertebral  groove, 
and  the  heart,  as  shoivn  by  the  position  of  the  apex-beat  (p.  162),  is 
displaced  right  or  left,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  lung  being  com- 
pressed, that  area  is  absolutely  dull  on  percussion  ;  the  gentle  breath- 
sounds  are  lost,  and  the  water-logged  side  of  the  chest  scarcely  moves 
with  respiration  ;  the  air  may  be  heard  at  the  back,  however,  entering 
and  leaving  the  ri^d  tubes  {bronchial  respiration,  p.  200).  There  is  a 
general  bulging  of  that  side  of  the  chest.  The  patient  obviously  prefers 
to  be  upon  the  heavy  side  ;  and,  as  he  speaks,  the  hand  placed  on  the 
chest  detects  absence  of  vocal  I'ibration,  for  the  fluid  cuts  off  all  the 
sound-waves.     The  lung  does  not  float  on  the  fluid. 

Some  of  the  above  signs  equally  apply  to  a  solid  thoracic  tumour, 
but  a  solid  growth  does  not  cut  off"  the  vibrations — a  wooden  carriage- 
seat  transmits  vibrations,  a  water-cushion  dissipates  them. 

In  the  case  of  effiision  the  liver  and  spleen  are  driven  from  the 
shelter  of  the  ribs  and  may  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  fingers.  The 
full  pleura  may  also  bulge  below  the  clavicle  or  in  root  of  neck. 

In  left  bydrothorax,  as  the  diaphragm  and  phrenic  pleura  are 
lowered,  the  pericardium,  which  is  attached  to  the  central  tendon,  also 
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descends,  and,  with  it,  the  apex  of  the  heart.  At  the  same  time  the 
pericardium  and  heart  are  displaced  towards  the  right,  so  that  the 
apex-beat  is  felt  in  the  epigastrium.  If  the  heart  be  pushed  stiil  further 
to  the  right  it  has  to  giide  up  over  the  liver,  and  thus  the  apex-beat 
may  be  found  in  the  fifth  space,  or  even  higher. 

When  the  effusion  is  into  the  right  pleura  the  apex-beat  is  neces- 
sarily displaced  towards  the  left. 

Pressure  upon  the  venee  cavas  keeps  them  constantly  full,  but  as 
soon  as  some  of  the  fluid  is  withdrawn  from  the  chest  by  paracentesis 
the  superficial  veins  empty  themselves,  the  aspect  of  the  patient  im- 
proves, and  respiration  is  eased. 

Sometimes  thechestisfoundfuUof  fluid  without  there  having  been  a 
pleurisy  or  any  other  disease  to  account  for  it;  it  is  then  probably  caused 
by  the  pressure  of  a  malignant  tumour  upon  the  veins  and  lymphatics. 

When  the  fluid  is  purulent  the  disease  is  called  flmp]rem»  {tv, 
within  ;  irvoi',  pus),  and  the  pleura!  abscess,  for  such  it  is,  may  discharge 
itself  by  a  bronchus,  into  the  peritoneum,  or  through  the  chest-wall 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  space,  outside  the  nipple-line  and  below  the 
border  of  the  pecCoralis  major — a  situation  in  which  the  chest-wall  is 
apparently  weak  ;  or  it  may  work  its  way  to  the  sternum  between  the 
planes  of  the  intercostal  muscles. 

Tapping  tbe  Dbest  is  best  done  just  in  front  of  the  angle  of  the 
scapula  when  the  arm  is  by  the  side— through  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
space.  If  the  contents  be  purulent,  and  the  space  narrow,  it  may  sooner 
or  later  be  necessary  to  excise  a  piece  of  a  rib,  so  as  to  ensure  more 
room  for  drainage,  the  periosteum  being  raised  by  a  raspatory,  and  the 
intercostal  vessels  being  also  turned  out  of  the  groove  before  the  rib  is 
cut  with  the  nippers.  If  the  opening  were  made  through  a  low  space 
— and  especially  if  on  the  right  side— there  would  be  a  risk  of  the 
diaphragm  rising  so  high  as  to  block  the  tube.  Indeed,  it  has  even 
happened  that  when  an  empyema  has  been  incised  too  low  down  the 
diaphragm  has  also  been  traversed,  and  that  omentum  has  escaped 
through  the  wound. 

When  the  pleura  has  been  evacuated,  the  lung,  if  not  permanently 
crippled,  and  bound  down  by  adhesions,  expands  again.  If  it  fail  to 
recover,  and  a  pleural  fistula  persist,  the  ribs  may  have  to  be  divided 
in  front  of  their  angle,  so  that  the  side  of  the  chest  may  collapse  and 
the  suppurating  pleura  may  be  obliterated.  But  if  this  be  not  done  the 
obliteration  may  ultimately  be  effected  by  the  rising  of  the  diaphragm, 
by  displacement  of  the  heart  and  sound  lung,  by  a  falling  in  of  the 
chest,  and  by  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  ;  the  ribs  become  crowded 
together  on  that  side,  whilst  Ihey  are  expanded  like  a  fan  upon  the 
sound  side,  the  shoulder  on  the  crippled  side  being  depressed.  The 
eiTacement  of  the  former  pleural  space  is  effected  by  the  formation  of 
new  fibrous  tissue  which  has  been  developed  out  of  the  granulations 
sealing  the  space. 
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PnenmoUiorai.— When  the  pleura  is  full  of  air  (p.  187)  the  percus- 
sion note  is  tympanitic,  but  as  more  air  is  pumped  in  at  each  expira- 
tory movement  the  tension  becomes  so  great  that  the  air  can  no 
longer  \ibrate  and  the  sound  becomes  vislallic.  These  sounds  may  be 
imitated  by  slighdy  blowing  out  the  cheeks  and  sharply  striking  one 
of  Ihem  with  the  finger-nail,  and  then  again  striking  when  they  are  dis- 
tended to  the  utmost ;  in  the  latter  case  the  note  is  more  metalhc. 

The  most  likely  cause  of  pneumothorax  is  the  opening  up  of  a 
vomicaj  but  this  is  often  provided  against  by  the  concomitant  pleurisy 
having  glued  together  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers.  Malignant 
ulceration  of  the  oesophagus  sometimes  lets  air  into  the  pleura,  and 
the  same  condition  has  followed  a  mediastinal  emphysema  which  was 
secondary  to  tracheotomy.     (Fagge.) 

In  pneumothorax  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  certain  amount  of  fluid  in 
the  cavity  as  well  as  air  {hydro-pneumothorax),  and  in  either  of  these 
conditions,  the  pleura  being  distended,  the  apex -beat  may  be  displaced 
right  or  left,  as  described  in  hydrolhorax  (p.  189). 

THE  LUNGS 

In  infancy  the  colour  of  the  lungs  is  pinkish  ;  in  adult  life  grey, 
from  the  presence  of  particles  of  carbon  ;  andinthose  who  ha\e  worked 
in  coal-mines  it  may  be  quite  black  {antkracons). 

The  lung-tissue  of  the  foslus,  and  of  the  oewly-born  child,  imless 
breathing  has  been  instituted,  is  solid  and  sinks  in  water,  but  after 
respiration  it  has  become  buoyant  ;  in  thiswayit  is  determined  whether 
an  infant  found  dead  was  still-bom  or  not.  Pieces  of  the  lung  from 
which  air  has  been  dispelled  by  pneumonic  exudation  also  sink  in 

The  apex  of  the  lung  mounts  in  the  robust  an  inch  and  a-half 
above  the  first  rib,  or  an  inch  above  the  clavicle,  into  the  region  cor- 
responding to  the  triangular  interval  between  the  posterior  border  of 
the  stemo-mastoid  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius.  The  sub- 
clavian artery  grooves  the  front  about  ^  in.  below  the  very  apex,  being 
separated  fi-om  the  lung  by  the  parietal  pleura.     {See  fig.  on  p.  164 ) 

The  bases  of  the  lungs  reach  much  lower  behind  than  in  front,  for 
in  front  the  diaphragm  is  level  with  the  stemo-xiphoid  joint.  They  are 
concave,  corresjjonding  with  the  surface  of  diaphragm,  and  are  de. 
limited  by  an  oblique  line  passing  over  the  chest  fi'om  the  stemo- 
xiphoid  joint  over  the  costal  cartilages  and  above  the  last  rib,  and  to 
the  spine.  The  base  of  the  right  lung  is  immediately  above  the  liver, 
the  limit  of  its  resonance  and  of  hepatic  dulness  being  clear  and 
definite.  The  base  of  the  left  is  above  the  stomach,  and  it  is  generally 
easy  to  define  the  area  of  the  pulmonary  resonance  from  the  metallic 
note  of  the   stomach.     Still,  the   student   must  guard   against   mis- 
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taking  the  metallic  note  of  the  distended  and  elevated  stomach  for 
that  of  a  pulmonary  cavity  or  of  a  pneumo- 

The  lower  border  of  the  lung  descends 
about  an  inch  during  inspiration,  but  in 
emphysema,  when  the  air-vesicles  are  per- 
manently dilated  and  inelastic,  there  is  no 
movement  in  the  costo-phrenic  crevice. 

The  thick,  posterior  border  lies  in  the 
cos  to- vertebral  groove  ;   the   sharp,  anterior 
border  overlaps  the  pericardium.     The  inner 
j^^^   W-J  JXII       surface  of  the  lung  is  concave,  the  root  enter- 
WM^J\H  '"?  '^  nearer  to  the  back  than  the  front.    The 

thickness  of  the  posterior  border  is  well  shown 
on  p.  i86. 

The  le/l  lung  (20  oi.)  has  two  lobes  j  it  is 
narrower  than  the  right,  so  as  to  leave  a 
hollow  for  the  heart.  The  fissure  between 
the  lobes  extends  from  the  spine  of  the  sca- 
pula (that  is  from  the  third  rib  behind)  tn  the 
base  of  the  lung  in  front.  The  upper  is  the 
anterior  lobe. 

The  righl  lung  (22  oz.)  is  the  larger, 
be(a,use  it  does  not  have  to  make  room  for 
the  heart  j  but  it  is  shorter  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  liver 
beneath  it ;  it  has  three  lobes,  the  third  being  sliced  off  the  bottom  of 
the  upper  lobe  by  a  fissure  running  upwards  and  forwards.  The  middle 
lobe  iies  under  cover  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  ribs,  at  the  side  of  the  chest,  and  in  front 
it  reaches  to  the  diaphragm. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Jissure 
between  the  upper  and  lower  lobes  extends  from 
the  third  rib  behind  (spine  of  scapula)  to  the 
base  of  the  lung  in  front.     Thus,  in  pneumonia 
of  the  lower  lobe  the  dulness  is  found  ending 
abruptly   at    that    oblique    line,   together   with 
the    bronchial  breathing   and   increased   vocal 
vibration  ;  above  that  line  all  is  healthy.     And 
conversely,   in    phthisis,    which    has   a   prefer- 
ence   for  the  upper   lobe,   the  dull    percussion 
sound   posteriorly   is   above   the   spine   of   the 
^?S)rf>?i^t11pE*dIilli'i"t    scapula  only,  whilst  in  front  it  extends  down  to 
Mm  tpint  cS  soipuk,    ihe  diaphragm.    The  lower  lobe  is  ahnost  alto- 
gether behind  the  upper  lobe. 
The  lower  dorsal  vertebra;  advance  into  the  interior  of  the   chest, 
the  ribs  all  Ihe  while  receding,  so  that  if  a  line  be  drawn  across  the 
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chest,  just  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  a 

behind  as  in  front  of  it.     It  is  this 

thick  posterior  part  which  becomes 

sodden  when  a  feeble   person    is 

kept   long   in   bed  in  the   supine 

pos  it)  on —hypostatic  pneumonia. 

Even  after  the  deepest  expira- 
tion about  30O  cubic  inches  of 
'  residual '  air, 

lungs  ;  for  convenience,  another 
loo  cubic  inches  are  'reserved'  in 
ordinary  respiration,  the*  tidal'  air 
t  50  cubic  inches 

re,  and  when  an  additional  100 
cubic  inches  of 'complemental'  air 
are  inspired  the  lungs  are  full  to 
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gradually  incline  inwards  behind  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation,  and 
the  manubrium,  to  the  middle  of  the  transverse  ridge  on  the  sternum ; 
they  then  descend  togedier  as  far  as  the  fourth  cartilage.  From  this 
level  the  border  of  the  right  lung  descends  straight  to  the  end  of  the 
gladiolus,  whilst  the  other  slopes  outwards  in  a  line  from  the  fourth  left 
cartilage  to  a  spot  two  inches  below  and  one  inch  internal  to  the  left 
nipple— that  is,  to  the  apex  of  the  heart — thus  leaving  a  triangular 
surface  of  the  right  ventricle  uncovered  by  iung  ;  the  size  of  this  super- 
ficial cardiac  region  (p.  165)  is,  of  coutse,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  size 
of  the  lung,  being  large  in  phthisis,  sinall  or  effaced  in  emphysema. 
There  is  scarcely  any  lung-tissue  behind  the  manubrium,  the  narrow 
space  between  it  and  the  spine  being  occupied  by  the  trachea  and 
(Esophagus  and  the  large  blood-vessels  ;  but,  as  the  aorta  is  fi.ted  to 
the  back  of  the  chest  by  its  intercostal  branches,  when  the  sternum 
advances  in  inspiration  the  edges  of  the  lungs  must  then  glide  inwards 
towards  the  middle  line. 

The  root  of  tiie  Iode  consists  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  pul- 
monary artery,  and  the  bronchus — in  that  order  from  before  backwards. 
From  above  downwards  the  order  is  ;  on  the  left  side,  artery,  bronchus, 
veins,  but  on  the  right  side  the  bronchus  is  higher  than  the  artery,  the 
veins  being  still  below  and  in  front.  The  left  bronchus  descends  to  a 
lower  level  than  the  right  in  its  course  beneath  the  aortic  arch.  The 
root  of  the  lung  has  pleura  in  front  and  behind,  constituting  the  broad 
ligament,  between  the  folds  of  which  are  the  bronchial  vessels,  sym- 
pathetic and  pneumogastric  filaments,  and  lymphatics  and  lymphatic 
glands. 

RelatlDni  of  the  root  of  the  lanE-^On  the  right  side,  in  front, 
are  the  ascending  aorta  and  the  descending  cava,  the  vena  azygos 
major  {v.  p.  185)  arching  over  the  root  to  end  in  the  vena  cava. 

On  the  leftside  the  root  lies  in  front  of  theossophagus  and  the  third 
part  of  the  aorta,  and  slopes  beneath  the  aortic  bend.  Malignant 
stricture  of  the  cesophagus  often  occurs  at  the  spot  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  left  bronchus — perhaps  as  the  result  of  pressure.  In  front  of 
the  left  bronchus  is  the  left  auricle  {^.  p.  177).  The  phrenic  nerve  and 
the  anterior  pulmonary  plexus  are  in  front  of  each  root,  and  the  vagus 
and  the  posterior  pulmonaiy  plexus  are  behind. 

Intbrctlon. — The  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  pass  in  with 
the  bronchi  and  continue  to  divide  until  the  ultimate  capillaries  enter 
their  respective  lobules ;  if  a  clot  be  dislodged  from  one  of  the 
systemic  veins— say  from  an  iliac  vein,  as  after  'white  leg'— and 
be  carried  into  the  right  heart  and  into  a  pulmonary  artery,  by  acting 
as  a  plug  it  throws  out  of  work  all  that  area  of  lung  which  the  artery 
supplied.  This  area  will  be  wedge-shaped,  with  the  apex  at  the  site 
of  the  plug,  and  the  base  at  the  surface  of  the  lung ;  in  conformity  to 
the  arborescent  distribution  of  the  ^'essels,  the  base  must  reach  the 
surface,  for  there  the  capillaries  end.     The  larger  the  embolic  clot  (ti-, 
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;j3aXX(Lii,  cast),  the  larger  the  vessel  plugged  and  the  more  important 
the  resulting  asphyxia.  An  embolus  caught  at  the  forking  of  an 
artery  does  not  completely  block  it,  but  allows  a  small  quantity  of  blood 
to  pass  beyond  it ;  this  additional  fluid  coagulates  in  the  capillaries  and 
eventually  involves  them  mahamorrhagicinfarction  {injarde,  stuff-into, 
in  allusion  to  the  engorgement  of  the  tissue  with  blood).  The  anatomy 
of  infarction  is  the  same  whether  it  be  in  the  lung,  spleen,  hver,  kidney, 
heart,  coronary  artery,  or  the  brain  ;  but  only  in  the  lung  can  the 
plug  come  from  a  systemic  vein,  for  such,  unless  it  be  a  very  minute 
one,  must  lodge  in  the  lung.  An  embolus  in  any  other  viscus  may  come 
from  a  pulmonary  vein,  from  a  vegetation  detached  from  a  mitral  or 
aortic  valve,  or  from  a  fragment  which  has  scaled  from  a  diseased 
artery — but  not  from  one  of  the  systemic  veins.  A  patch  of  liver- 
tissue  may  also  be  damaged  by  an  embolus  brought  through  the  portal 
vein.  The  infarcted  area  may  slough,  or  become  the  seat  of  abscess, 
or  may  quietly  undergo  decolouration  and  organisation.  Pulmonary 
infarctions  are  often  associated  with  htemoptysis. 

Sometimes,  on  the  occurrence  of  an  extensive  pulmonary  infarct,  a 
murmur  which  was  previously  heard  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart  dis- 
appears, the  vegetation  which  caused  the  mumiur  having  been  washed 
off  into  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  puImonai7  Telns,  two  from  each  lung,  return  the  arterial 
blood  by  separate  openings  into  the  left  auricle  ;  they  have  no  valves. 
A  vein  comes  from  each  lobe,  and,  as  the  third  lobe  of  the  right  lung 
belongs  to  the  upper  lobe,  so  the  median  pulmonary  vein  joins  the  right 

In  the  root  of  the  lung  the  veins  are  in  front  of  the  pulmonary 
arteries  and  of  the  bronchi.  The  right  veins  pass  behind  the  right 
auricle  and  the  ascending  aorta,  and  the  left  pass  in  the  root  of  the 
lung,  in  front  of  the  third  part  of  the  aortic  arch. 

Slood  branglit  np  flrom  the  InngB  is  necessarily  mixed  with  air, 
and  is  therefore  bright-red  and  frothy ;  it  is  alkaline,  and  is  coughed  up 
(ha^Hoptysis,  aijin,  blood  ;  ttuw,  spit).  That  issuing  from  the  stomach 
comes  up  with  retching^it  is  dark,  and  often  is  mixed  with  food  and 
gastric  juice  ;  il  is,  therefore,  acid  {liamaternesis — t^ta,  vomit). 

When  blood  which  has  been  coughed  up  is  small  in  quantity  it 
usually  comes  from  the  bronchial  capillaries,  whilst  severe  bleeding  is 
usually  due  to  a  large  artery  in  the  lung  having  been  eroded.  But 
even  copious  hemorrhages  can  occur  fi-om  the  bronchial  capillaries, 
just  as  fierce  Weeding  may  occur  from  the  capillaries  of  the  nose. 

The  trOiCliea  consists  of  about  sixteen  horse-shoe  cartilages.  {For 
the  anatomy  of  the  trachea  sec  p.  131.)  The  mucous  membrane  is 
covered  with  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  and  contains  in  its  depths 
mucous  glands  and  lymphoid  tissue. 

The  broncu  resemble  the  trachea  in  structure,  but  the  smaller  ones 
are  not  fiat  behind,  the  horse-shoe  cartilages  becoming  complete  circles. 
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The  muscular  tissue,  which  in  the  trachea  lay  only  behind,  in  the  small 
bronchi  completely  encircles  them,  and  may  be  traced  even  into  the 
divisions  of  the  air-tube  which  are  too  small  to  possess  any  cartilage. 
The  columnar  epithelium  which  lines  ihe  tubes  is  rarely  expectorated, 
even  when  bronchial  catarrh  is  severe. 

Ultimately  the  small  bronchial  tubes  lose  both  cartilage  and  muscle 
and  expand  into  air-cells,  which  are  lined  with  flattened  epithelium. 
Between  these  cells  are  crevices  (stomata)  which  open  into  an  alveolar 
lymph-space  ;  through  them  germs,  particles  of  soot  or  grit,  may 
reach  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The  group  of  air-cells  into  which  an 
ultimate  bronchial  Cube  expands  is  cone-shaped  and  is  called  a  lobule. 
The  lobules  are  distinct,  and  are  separated  by  a  dehcate  fibrous  tissue 
which  is  connected  with  the  sub-pleural  coat. 

BmpIiraemK  {tu,  in  ;  iptiaaa,  blow)  is  Just  that  condition  which 
would  be  induced  by  inserting  the  noiile  of  bellows  into  the  trachea 
and  vigorously  'blowing  into'  the  lungs.  Some  of  the  air-cells  burst, 
and  allow  air  to  escape  into  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lungs  {extra- 
vesicular  or  interlobular  emphysema),  whilst  others  are  over- stretched, 
and  in  some  places  many  cells  are  blended  into  one  large  cell 
{vesicular  emphysemd).  Interlobular  emphysema  is  especially  apt  to 
occur  in  the  delicate  chest  of  a  child  with  severe  whooping-cough. 
When  emphysema  is  imitated  on  the  cadaver  the  anterior  edges  of 

the  lungs  glide  over  the  heart,  and  their  bases  depress  the  diaphragm, 
liver,  stomach,  and  spleen  ;  the  ribs  are  raised,  the  upper  ones  notably 
so,  the  chest  becoming  high  and  barrel -shaped,  and  the  neck  being 
shortened  by  the  elevation  of  the  sternum,  the  first  rib,  and  the  clavicle. 
And,  if  only  the  bones  were  soft  enough,  the  expanding  lungs  would 
make  the  spine  bow  forwards,  rendering  the  subject  round-shouldered. 

The  chest  of  the  emphysematous  man  is  hyper-resonant,  even  to 
the  twelfth  rib,  and  on  opening  'Apost  mortem  the  lungs  do  not  collapse, 
formuch  of  their  elasticity  has  been  destroyed  in  the  vesicular  dilata- 
tion, and  the  tubes  are  plugged  with  bronchitic  mucus.  The  border  of 
the  lung  generally  has,  moreover,  a  bubbly  fringe,  and  if  during  life 
some  of  the  bubbles  had  burst  pneumothorax  would  have  resulted. 

The  trombone -play  c",  by  his  forcible  blasts,  over-stretches  the  air- 
cells  and  becomes  emphysematous.  So  does  the  man  with  chronic 
cough,  for  emphysema  is  developed  during  expiration.  But  there  is 
an  additional  reason  for  the  subject  of  chronic  bronchitis  being  emphy- 
sematous, for  many  of  his  small  bronchial  tubes  become  permanently 
plugged,  the  lobules  associated  with  them  collapsing ;  but  at  each  inspi- 
ratory act  the  chest  must  still  be  filled,  so  the  adjacent  lobules  undergo 
double  expansion,  for  when  a  part  of  the  lung  is  permanently  thrown 
out  of  working  order  the  air-cells  in  the  healthy  neighbourhood  struggle 
to  fill  its  place,  and  suffer  in  the  act.  The  emphysema  thus  produced 
is  called  ■vicarious  ;  it  is  likewise  a  constant  accompaniment  of  chronic 
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As  contiguous  cells  coalesce,  the  intervening  capillaries  perforce 
disappear,  and  the  oxygenating  area  is  diminished — thus,  the  large- 
chested  man  is  actually  short  of  breath.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  is 
engorged,  its  ventricle  is  hypertrophied  (p.  175),  tricuspid  regurgitation 
occurs  (p.  172),  and  with  it  a  systolic,  venous  pulse  occurs  in  the  necW. 
The  venic  cava;  are  overloaded,  the  face  being  dusky  and  livid  ;  piles 
may  occur,  and  later  on  dropsy  ;  the  liver  becomes  nutmeggy,  and 
the  urine  may  he  albuminous.  But,  though  the  right  ventricle  is  much 
hypertrophied,  the  impulse  is  imperceptible,  and  its  sounds  are  not 
increased,  for  the  heart  is  '  smothered '  by  the  expanded  lungs. 

Though  the  liver  is  depressed,  it  may  not  be  conspicuous  below  the 
ribs,  for,  the  chest  having  been  greatly  enlarged  from  before  backwards, 
plenty  of  room  is  thus  provided  for  it. 

Occasionally  the  enlargement  of  the  lungs  is  such  that  their  in- 
flated borders  overlap  each  other  behind  the  sternum.  Such  lungs 
when  remo\  ed  from  the  thorax  are  sure  to  retain  the  prints  of  the  ribs. 

In  e'(tra  \  esicular emphysema  air  may  leak  frotn  the  emphj  aematous 
lung  into  the  connectue  tissue  of  the  chest  and  so  lind  its  way  into 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  neck  and 
trunk  {general  emphystma)  On  rare 
occasions  the  parturient  woman  has, 
in  her  violent  straining,  ruptured  cei 
tain  air-cells,  and  air  having  escaped 
through  the  interlobular  tissue  has 
found  its  way  to  the  face  and  eyelids 
inability  to  see  from  between  the  lids 
having  suddenlj  supervened 

Both  m  emphysema  and  pneumo 
thorax  there  is  a  deficiency  of  breath 
sounds,  and  there  is  also  a  hyper-reso- 
nance on  percussion ;  there  is,  however, 
no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  con-  . 
dilions,  as  emphysema  affects  both 
sides  of  the  chest,  pneumolhora.t  only 
one— bilateral  pneumothorax  being 
incompatible  with  life.  Indeed,  when 
both  lungs  are  crippled  by  phthisis,  and 
ulceration  of  the  wall  of  a  vomica  allows 
air  to  escape  into  one  pleura,  death 
may  suddenly  occur,  the  remains  of  the 
other  lung  not  sufficing  for  respiration. 

Contraction  of  the  muscular  tissue 
of  the  bronchi,  from  irritation  of  the    pyo.pneu 
vagi,  as   in  indigestion,   causes   spas- 
modic asthma,  which  may  also  be  produced  by  direct  irritation,  as  in 
the  uraemia  of  Brighfs  disease.      The  nen-e-irritalion  may  also  be 
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secondary  to  uterine  disease.  In  the  case  of  dyspepsia  (here  is  irri- 
tation of  the  gastric  filaments  of  the  vagi,  which,  passing  to  the  pul- 
monary plexus,  is  reflected  along  the  sympathetic  filaments.  An 
asthmatic  attack  usually  comes  on  suddenly,  air  being  locked  up  in  the 
pulmonary  vesicles,  and  the  percussion-note  becoming  hyper-resonant. 
Under  the  influence  of  an  emetic,  or  of  some  special  antispasmodic,  the 
muscular  contraction  yields,  and  air  once  more  freely  passes  to  and  fro. 
Though  there  is  but  little  connective  tissue  in  the  healthy  lung,  as 
the  result  of  chrome  inlersUUal  pneumonia,  or  fibroid  phthisis,  large 
quantities  are  formed,  which  ultimately  undergo  condensation  and 
atrophy  [_see  cirrhosis  of  liver,  p.  336).  The  disease  may  follow  chronic 
bronchitis,  or  may  be  due  to  the  irritation  caused  by  particles  of  coal 
or  grit  (saw-grinder's  phthisis).  As  the  fibroid  lung  contracts,  the  walls 
of  the  bronchi  are  dragged  asunder  and  the  tubes  are  dilated  into  enor- 
mous cavities,  under  the  atmospheric  pressure  {bronchicclasts  ;  ^poyxot, 
windpipe,  fK-ro!raa>,  draw  out),  the  diaphragm  rises,  and  the  chest-walls 
fall  in.  When  the  fluid  which  collects  in  these  cavities  is  decomposed 
it  may  be  necessary  to  tap  and  drain  them  through  the  chest-wall. 

In  extensive  bronchiectases  the  right  ventricle  is  hypertrophied 
(P'  1 7S),  and  the  veins  are  full  even  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  which  are 
usually  dubbed. 

Thus,  in  fibroid  phthisis  and  in  hepatic  cirrhosis  atrophy  of  the 
new  connective  tissue  ruins  the  histological  structure  of,  and  obstructs 
the  flow  of  blood  through,  the  viscus,  but,  whereas  the  cirrhotic  liver 
dwindles  to  insi:gnificant  proportions,  the  lung  is  unable  to  do  so,  be- 
cause, in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  atmospheric  pressure,  its  exterior 
must  lie  close  to  the  parietal  pleura.  So  great  is  the  contracting  force, 
however,  that,  though  the  periphery  of  the  lung  cannot  be  pulled  in- 
wards, the  bronchi,  as  just  described,  are  widely  stretched.  The '  pull ' 
continues  in  each  case,  but  it  is  easier  for  contracting  elements  in  the 
lung  to  drag  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  towards  the  surface  of  the  lung 
than  the  surface  of  the  lung  towards  the  interior  of  the  bronchi  :  so  the 
tubes  are  opened  out  into  large  cavities. 

In  phthisis  (^Sioj,  waste  away)  the  lungs  are  small  ;  the  chest  as- 
sumes the  expiratory  type,  being  low  and  flat ;  the  neck  is  long,  because 
the  clavicle,  the  first  rib,  and  the  sternum  have  dropped  ;  and  the  ab- 
dominal Wscera  hide  in  the  phrenic  dome.  The  shoulders  are  narrowed 
and  sloping,  and  the  supra-  and  infra- clavicular  regions  are  flat,  on 
account  of  the  contracting  fibrosis  in  the  apices,  and  the  percussion 
note  there  is  dull. 

In  phthisis,  as  in  emphysema,  the  capillary  area  of  the  lungs  is 
diminished,  and  the  right  ventricle  grows  large  in  its  constant  struggle 
to  get  its  contents  passed  through  the  degenerate  pulmonary  area. 
But  the  lungs,  though  poor,  remain  honest,  and  decline  to  send  forth 
blood  which  is  of  inferior  quality. 

SranolleB  of  t&e  pulmonary  a-tteij  pas^  behind  the  bronchi  to 
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end  in  fine  capillaries  between  the  air-celis.  Indeed,  the  capillaries 
bulge  on  each  side  into  the  cells,  being  covered  only  by  their  thin 
epithelial  pavement. 

The  bronobliLl  vesaels  supply  the  machinery  of  the  lungs,  the 
pulmonary  vessels  being  occupied  with  aeration  of  the  blood.  The 
bronchial  arteries,  two  or  three  to  each  lung,  come  from  the  thoracic 
aortaor  the  intercostals;  the  i/;^///!  empty  into  the  azygos  truDks.  The 
lymphatics  end  in  the  lireiioblBl  glanda,  in  the  root  of  the  lung. 
These  glands  are  often  loaded  with  particles  of  carbon  which  have  been 
brought  from  the  air-cells  by  the  lymphatics.  Often  they  are  found 
calcareous  post  mortem  ;  this  is  when  they  have  been  inflamed  and 
enlarged,  the  salts  having  remained  whilst  the  softer  elements  were 
absorbed. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  pulmonary  plexus  supply  pneume^astrit- 
iiitd  sympiillutic  filaments. 

EXAMlN.\TION   OF  THE   CHEST 

Perouaiion  is  most  conveniently  carried  out  by  striking  the  middle 
finger  of  the  left  hand  by  tips  of  the  partly  flexed  fingers  of  the  right. 
The  character  of  the  sound  thus  obtained  reveals  the  comparative 
density  of  the  tissue  beneath.  Thus,  over  healthy  lung  the  note  is 
clear,  over  [Edematous  lung  it  is  comparatively  dull,  and  over  solid 
lung,  or  over  liver  (with  no  lung  intervening),  it  is  absolutely  dull. 
With  a  good  ear  and  a  clever  touch  the  exact  area  of  heart,  of  ahepa- 
tised  patch  of  lung,  of  an  aneurysm  or  a  vomica,  can  generally  be  clearly 
defined.  But  in  the  case  of  serious  disease  examination  should  be  dis- 
creetly carried  out,  lest  the  patient  suffer  from  exposure,  and  lest  his 
chest  be  so  shaken  as  to  set  up  cough  or  bring  on  hsEmoptysis, 

Percussion  is  resonant  in  the  root  of  the  neck,  but  the  note  is  not 
so  clear  as  it  is  below  the  clavicles,  because  the  apex  of  the  lung  is 
small.     Resonance  should  be  good  also  along  the  middle  of  the  cla- 

On  the  right  side  the  note  begins  to  get  dull  from  below  the  fifth 
rib,  because  of  the  decreasing  volume  of  the  lung  over  the  liver.  Below 
the  liver-dulness  the  tympanitic  resonance  of  the  intestines  begins. 

The  note  is  clear  over  the  manubrium,  though  there  is  no  lung 
behind  that  bone  (p.  193)  j  the  resonance  being  due  to  vibration  in  ad- 
jacent lung-tissue.  But  it  is  clearer  along  the  gladiolus,  though  from 
the  fourth  cartilage  downwards,  and  to  the  left,  comes  the  comparative 
dulness  of  the  cardiac  area  (p.  16;).  The  resonance  is  greater  on  in- 
spiration, as  die  border  of  the  lung  glides  further  over  the  heart.  Below 
the  base  of  the  lefl  lung  the  tympanitic  note  of  the  stomach  begins. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  must  be 
percussed  symmetrically  from  the  supra- clavicular  regions  downwards, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  the  area  of  cardiac  duiness.     For  per- 
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cussing  the  back,  the  patient  should,  if  possible,  sit  up  in  bed,  fold  his 
arms  across  the  thighs,  and  bend  forwards. 

A  strange,  chinking,  crui'i-^/ Jijwwrf  may  sometimes  be  heard  on 
percussing  over  a  pulmonary  cavity  ;  it  is  due  to  some  of  the  air  being 
driven  with  each  stroke  into  the  opening  of  a  bronchial  tube.  This 
may  be  imitated  by  keeping  the  pahns  of  the  hands  loosely  closed 
across  each  other,  and  then  striking  the  back  of  one  hand  on  the  knee. 
If  the  hollow  between  the  hands  be  made  air-tight,  the  crack-pot  sound 
is  lost ;  similarly  the  pulmonary  cavity  must  have  a  clear  bronchial 
tube  opening  out  of  it,  or  it  becomes  an  air-tight  chamber  and  the  sound 
is  lost. 

VooKl  ffemltiiB  is  the  thrill  of  the  vibrating  vocal  cords  which  Is 
conveyed  by  the  air  in  trachea,  bronchi,  and  vesicles  to  the  hands  placed 
upon  the  chest.  The  nearer  to  the  larynx,  the  larger  the  bronchus  and 
the  louder  the  fremitus.  It  is  '  damped'  by  a  thick  layer  of  fat  or 
muscle  upon  the  chest,  and  by  air  in  the  pleura ;  whilst  it  is  completely 
drowned  by  pleuritic  effusion  (p.  189).  Its  absence  from  the  back  of  the 
lung,  therefore,  is  a  diagnostic  sign  between  pleurisy  with  slight  effusion 
and  pneumonia  ;  in  the  latter  the  vibrations  are  absolutely  increased, 
for  the  solid  lung  is  a  good  conductor  of  sound.  Returning  fremitus 
denotes  absorption  of  fluid. 

On  listening  at  one  end  of  a  wooden  beam  whilst  someone  scratches 
the  other  end  with  a  pin,  the  scratches  are  heard  with  extraordinary 
distinctness,  for  the  solid  material  not  only  conveys  the  vibrations,  but 
magnifies  them.  Similarly  in  exudation  into  the  lung  the  vocal  fremi- 
tus is  exaggerated,  provided  always  that  the  bronchial  tubes  are  free 
to  convey  the  vibrations  from  the  trachea  to  the  lung-tissue. 

A  pulmonary  cavity  may  act  as  a  reservoir,  or  a  sounding-board  for 
vocal  vibrations  (provided  that  it  is  not  full  of  fluid),  and  thus  vocal 
fremitus  may  he  increased,  especially  if  the  surrounding  lung-tissue 
be  solid. 

The  healthy  reiplrBtory  sODndB  I'ary  with  the  site  in  ivhich  auscul- 
tation is  made.  Thus,  if  the  stethoscope  be  placed  over  the  epistemal 
region,  or  over  the  spines  of  the  lower  cervical  or  upper  dorsal  verte- 
bra;, and  the  patient  draw  a  deep  breath,  the  air  is  heard  rushing 
through  the  trachea^this  is  tracheal  resfiiration.  It  is  a  good  deal 
like  the  blow  of  air  through  a  keyhole.  If  the  stethoscope  be  placed 
between  the  scapula,  or  over  the  sternum,  the  tidal  blow  is  heard  in  a 
less  degree,  termed  bronchial,  or  tubular.  In  other  parts  of  the  chest 
than  over  the  trachea  or  bronchi  the  respiratory,  or  vesicular  mur- 
mur, or  breath-sound  is  heard  as  a  soft  blow,  which  has  been  poetically 
likened  by  Hughes  to  '  the  song  of  a  gentle  gale  in  the  thick  summer 
foliage,  or  to  the  whisper  of  the  retiring  wave  upon  a  sandy  coast." 

When  the  pleura  is  full  of  air  or  liquid,  and  the  lung  lies  collapsed 
against  the  spine,  air  still  enters  and  leaves  the  larger  bronchi,  and 
so  bronchial  respiration  is  present  in  pneumothorax  and  empyema  as 
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well  as  pneumonia.  In  collapse  of  the  lungj  however,  the  sound  is 
heard  only  at  the  back,  whereas  in  consolidation  it  is  found  also  at 
the  front  of  the  chest,  for  solid  lung  is  an  excellent  conductor.  It  is  so 
clear  in  the  healthy  child  that  when  it  is  somewhat  exaggerated  in  the 
adult  it  is  called  '  puerile.' 

When  the  lining  of  the  small  air-tubes  is  swollen,  and  the  air  does 
not  enter  the  vesicles  freely,  the  vesicular  murmur  becomes  'harsh,' 
and  it  is  entirely  lost  when  the  lung  is  collapsed  on  account  of  the 
pleura  being  full  of  air,  serum,  blood,  or  pus  ;  the  space  over  which  it 
is  heard  is  diminished  in  partial  collapse  of  the  lung,  and  when  a 
large  tumour  or  a  hypertrophied  heart  trespasses  on  the  pulmonary 

When  pneumonic  exudation  has  made  the  walls  of  the  vesicles 
sticky,  the  air  enters  them  with  a  fine  crepitation,  like  that  which  is 
heard  when  a  small  bunch  of  hair  near  the  ear  is  rolled  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  tips  of  the  finger  and  thumb. 

When  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchi  is  inflamed,  as  in  bron- 
chitis, viscid  or  watery  mucus  is  poured  into  the  tube,  and  the  air 
passes  through  it  in  large  bubbles,  rltonchi  (poy)(o?,  snoring)  or 
in  smaller  bubbles — rdles. 

The  larger  the  tubes,  the  coarser  the  rSles;  and  as  death  approaches, 
and  the  patient  has  not  the  strength  to  clear  his  larynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchi  of  the  collecting  mucus,  the  coarse  bubbling  of  the  air  through 
the  fluid  is  popularly  known  as  the  '  death-rattle.' 

Prolonged  exfdralion  is  due  to  obstruction  in  the  bronchial  tubes, 
as  from  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane;  in  the  apex  it  is  an 
early  sign  of  catarrh,  and  if  also  pus  be  spat  it  is  a  grave  sign  of  phthisis. 

Amphoric  (amphora,  a  flagon)  breathing  is  that  heard  when  the  air 
enters  a  bronchiectatic  or  pulmonary  cavity  ;  it  is  something  like  the 
sound  produced  by  blowing  into  an  empty  bottle. 

Metallic  tinkling  is  the  sound  produced  by  fluid  vibrating  in  an 
air-cavity  which  contains  some  fluid ;  thus  it  is  heard  in  large  bronchi- 
ectatic and  pulmonary  vomicie  j  it  is  a  kind  of  splash.  It  is  probably 
due  to  the  echo  in  the  cavity  of  the  bursting  of  an  air-bubble.  '  It 
nearly  resembles  the  sound  caused  by  shaking  a  pin  in  a  decanter.' 
^Hughes.)  A  metallic  splash  is  also  heard  when  a  pleura  containing 
air  and  liquid  (pyo-pneumothorax)  is  sharply  shaken  from  beneath 
(sifccussion).  The  sound  produced  by  air  bubbling  through  the  fluid 
in  a  pulmonary  cavity  is  termed  cavernous. 

The  voiaa-aoniiam. — If  the  stethoscope  be  placed  over  the  larynx 
or  trachea  the  voice  is  heard  with  extraordinary  distinctness.  This 
sound  is  called,  when  it  is  heard  over  other  regions  of  the  chest  than 
that  of  the  large  air-tube,  pectoriloquy  {pectus,  pectoris,  breast ;  logui, 
speak}.  It  means  that  the  voice  comes  so  straight  to  the  ear  that  it 
seems  to  be  spoken  in  the  chest  itself,  and  not  in  the  larym; ;  and,  as 
healthy  lung-tissue   is   a   mufiler  of  sound,  pectoriloquism  suggests 
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consolidation,  for  condensed  lung-tissue  is  a  good  conductor  (p.  189). 
Bronchophony  is  a  lesser  degree  of  pectoriloquy. 

Sometimes  the  voice  sounds  cracked,  or  like  the  bleat  of  a  goat  {ai^y 
aiyos,  goat ;  c/xai/iy,  voice) — aegophony.  It  is  due  to  a  break-up  of  the 
sound-waves  as  they  come  splashing  through  a  thin  layer  of  fluid — 
probably  of  pleural  effusion. 

Byspnaea. — When  the  free  entiy  of  air  is  prevented,  as  in  laryn- 
geal diphtheria,  or  oedema  glottidis,  the  inspiratory  muscles  work  with 
great  energy,  diminishing  the  intra-thoracic  pressure  ;  and,  as  the 
balance  cannot  be  restored  by  air  entering  through  the  trachea,  the 
equilibrium  is  partially  restored  by  the  jugular,  intercostal,  and  epi- 
gastric regions  falling  in  with  each  inspiratory  effort. 


THE  MAMMA 

The  mamma  in  the  female  reaches  from  about  the  third  to  the 
sixth  rib.  The  nipple  is  over  the  fourth  space,  and  points  slightly 
outwards  and  upwards  for  the  convenience  of  the  infant  in  the  mother's 
arms.  As  the  ribs  ascend  in  inspiration  more  than  the  breast,  the 
nipple  which  lay  over  the  fourth  space  on  expiration  will  be  over  the 
fifth  rib  on  inspiration.  In  emphysematous  patients  the  nipple  is 
considerably  higher  than  in  the  phthisical,  for  in  the  latter  the  chest 
represents  the  type  of  expiration. 

The  developing  breast  at  puberty  is  often  tender  and  tingling. 
With  old  age  the  gland  becomes  wasted,  and,  when  this  retrogressive 
physiological  change  sets  in,  cancer  is  especially  apt  to  invade  the 
tissue. 

The  breast  is  placed  within  the  superficial  fascia,  and  is  connected 
with  the  skin  and  with  the  deep  fascia  over  the  pectoralis  major  by 
slender  ligamentous  fibres. 

The  nipple  may  be  absent  in  the  virgin,  its  future  site  being 
surrounded  by  a  pinkish  zone,  but  in  the  second  month  of  pregnancy 
it  begins  to  grow,  and  the  areola  darkens  and  extends  until  it  forms  a 
deeply  pigmented  circle  two  inches  in  diameter.  After  parturition  and 
weaning,  the  pigmentation  does  not  entirely  clear  away,  so  that 
darkening  of  the  areola  is  important  as  evidence  of  the  first  pregnancy 
only. 

The  skin  of  the  nipple  is  somewhat  leathery,  on  account  of  the 
fibrous  tissue  which  it  contains  ;  it  is,  moreover,  rich  in  sebaceous 
glands,  which  increase  during  pregnancy,  to  diminish  the  risk  of 
cracking  and  tenderness  during  suckling.  Along  the  centre  of  the 
nipple  the  milk-ducts  (fifteen  to  twenty  in  number)  ascend,  and  around 
them  are  pale  muscular  fibres,  to  the  contraction  of  which  under 
stimulation  *  erection  *  of  the  nipple  is  due. 

Structure. — The  breast  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule  from 
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which  processes  pass  off  to  blend  with  the  skin,  whilst  others  enter 
the  gland,  marking  it  out  into  separate  iobes.  Fat  occupies  the  inter- 
vals between  the  lobes,  and  thus  it  happens  that  large  fat  breasts  may 
be  of  less  physiological  value  than  those  of  a  (hin  woman.  A  branch 
of  a  milk-duct  enters  each  lobe,  sending  oif  ramifications  which  are 
connected  with  the  small  lobules.  The  ultimate  lobule  consists  of 
terminal  expansions  of  the  ducts  into  alveoli  lined  with  cubical  epi- 
thelium, and  surrounded  with  branches  of  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and 
lymph-sinuses.  As  the  duct  approaches  the  surface  the  epithelium 
becomes  squamous.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  nipple  and  prolifera- 
tion of  its  epithelial  covering  {ecsema  of  the  nipple)  is  often  the  starting 
point  of  cancer  of  the  breast  Squamous  epithelioma  is  the  nature  of 
the  malignant  growth  in  these  cases,  and  it  may  eventually  implicate 
the  entire  gland. 

The  ducts  descending  from  the  nipple  radiate  through  the  gland, 
and  when  an  incision  is  made  into  the  breast  the  scalpel  should  be 
directed  straight  from  the  centre  towards  the  periphery,  so  that  it  may 
pass  between  and  not  across  the  ducts.  During  lactation  a  milk-duct 
may  be  so  distended  with  milk  as  to  form  a  lai^e  tumour,  galattoceh  % 
the  condition  is  like  an  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  testis. 

Supply. — The  mammary  arteries  and  veins  are  branches  of  the 
long  thoracic  and  other  offsets  of  the  axillary  trunks,  and  of  the  internal 
mammary.     The  aortic  intercoslals  also  help  in  the  supply. 

Of  the  lyinphatics,  some  few,  from  the  inner  side,  pass  between  the 
costal  cartilages  to  enter  the  mediastinal  glands;  the  others  pass  along 
the  horder  of  the  pcctoralis  major  into  the  axillary  glands. 

The  nerves  come  from  the  lateral  cutaneous  branches  of  the  inter- 
coslals, and  from  the  endings  of  the  intercostal  nerves  themselves. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  mamm^  are  but  modifications  of 
sebaceous  glands,  and  sometimes  during  pregnancy  enlargement  of  the' 
sebaceous  glands  in  the  axilla  may  be  discovered,  representing  supple- 
mentary mammse.  Occasionally  additional  mamms  and  nipples  exist, 
either  in  the  pectoral  region  or  down  the  front  of  the  abdomen. 

In  scirrkus  mamma  a  heterologous  growth  of  fibres  and  cells  forms 
a  hard  mass,  genecally  upon  the  axillary  side  of  the  nipple.  The 
malignant  infiltration  extends  along  the  fibrous  processes  which 
attach  the  gland  to  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  so  the  mass  becomes 
connected  with  the  skin,  the  pectoral  muscles,  the  chest,  and  even 
with  the  pleura.  Subsequently  the  new  fibrous  tissue  atrophies,  so 
that  the  skin  is  dimpled  and  the  nipple  retracted. 

Before  the  nipple  is  actually  retracted  it  may  show  a  slight  but 
highly  suspicious  deviation  from  its  normal  inclination.  Retraction  of 
the  nipple  may  also  be  due  to  atrophy  of  the  new  fibrous  elements  left 
after  chronic  inflammation,  corresponding  to  the  contractions  described 
in  cirrhosis  of  liver.  The  cut  surface  of  the  scirrhous  mass  becomes 
concave  on  account  of  the  further  contraction  of  the  fibrous  tissue. 
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CoBUacticB  of  the  new  dwneals  of  liie  breast  caases  so  mnd 
compresstoa  of  tbe  mammary  dssoesas  to  impede  the  leturn  of  Uood 
from  the  rion  of  the  pectotal  region,  so  that  the  superficial  vnns  are 
dttated  and  consfncuatis,  and  the  aflected  gtand  is  even  smaller  than 
the  other.  Hie  lymi^-chajinels  rrinmng  from  the  breast  to  the  a:KJl- 
lary  [yrophalics  are  often  invaded,  and,  like  the  glands  themselves, 
should  be  cleared  away.  When  the  sdnhas  is  situated  to  the  sternal 
side  of  the  breast  the  axillary  glands  are  involved  later  than  when  it 
is  to  the  outer  side.  In  the  former  case  the  glands  in  the  anterior 
mediastinum  are  specially  likely  to  be  involved,  and  they  may  there 
form  an  enormous  tumour  against  the  heart  or  tung. 

Absceis  may  occur  in  the  breast  or  in  the  loose  connective  tissue 
superficial  to  or  beneath  it  ;  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  tension 
of  the  sensory  nen-es  is  produced,  it  is  accompanied  with  much  pain. 
A  sub-mammary  abscess,  if  left  to  itself,  is  likely  to  point  near  the 
anterior  axillary  fold.  Hypertrophy  is  a  mtilti plication  of  the  normal 
elements  throughout  the  breast,  and  adenoma  (oSijr,  gland)  is  a 
'chronic  mammary  tumour'  of  the  normal  cellular  elements  of  the 
gland  in  a  bed  of  fibrous  tissue.  Cystic  disease  (serous)  is  due  to  the 
dilatation  of  ducts  or  of  lymph-spaces  throughout  the  gland. 

When  a  suckling  woman  has  an  abscess  in  one  breast  she  ought 
at  once  to  wean  the  child,  as  putting  it  to  the  sound  breast  inevitably 
causes  physiological  disturbance  and  irritation  of  the  affected  one. 

In  amputating  the  breast  the  arm  should  be  abducted,  so  as  to 
tighten  the  integument  and  the  pectoralis  major.  A  semi- elliptical 
incision  is  then  made  on  either  side  of  the  nipple  in  a  direction 
towards  the  armpit,  so  that  [be  axillary  glands  can  be  extracted  by  a 
slight  extension  of  the  wound.  It  docs  not  matter  whether  the  upper 
or  the  lower  incision  is  made  first.  It  is  important,  in  operating  for 
*  cancer,  that  the  whole  of  the  gland  and  the  nipple  be  taken  away,  even 
if  only  a  part  lie  involved.  After  operation  the  arm  should  be  fixed  to 
the  side,  and  even  when  the  wound  is  perfectly  healed  the  arm  should 
be  worn  in  a  sling,  so  as  to  ensure  rest. 

In  the  newiy-born  child,  whether  male  or  female,  the  niamma 
often  contains  a  watery  epithelial  wreckage  which  looks  like  milk,  and 
on  rare  occasions  this  pent-up  secretion  determines  inflammation  and 
suppuration. 

THE  SPINAL  COLUMN 

Spina  biadm. — A  vertebra  has  three  primary  centres  of  ossification, 
Iwo  for  l[imin:u  and  one  for  body.  The  lamina  are  fused  in  the  root 
of  the  spinous  process.  If  de\'elopmeiit  be  arrested  the  spina!  canal 
remains  unenclosed  posteriorly,  the  membranes  with  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  bulging  as  a  soft  tumour.  The  defect  is  found  most  often 
ill  ihc  lumbar  and  sacral  region,  foi'  Ibeie  the  lamiuK  are  last  ossified. 
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It  is  possibly  caused  by  an  increase  in  tlie  amount  of  cerebro -spinal, 
subarachnoid  fluid  in  the  early  development,  wliereby  tlie  coalescence 
is  prevented.  The  tumour  is  in  the  exact  median  line  and  has  a  firm 
attachment.  It  is  often  associated  with  imperfect  innervation  of  the 
pelvic  viscera,  and  with  arrested  development  of  the  lower  extremities. 
When  the  child  screams,  some  of  the  cerebral  fluid  is  displaced 
from  the  interior  of  the  skull  and  into  the  spinal  canal,  the  tumour 
becoming  more  tense  ;  and  by  gentle  compression  of  the  tumour 
some  of  the  fluid  can  be  squeezed  into  the  cerebro-spinal  canal,  with 
the  effect  of  causing  irregular  muscular  movements  or  even  convul- 

Sometimes  the  sac  contains  no  nerve  cords  or  branches  ;  some- 
times the  nerves  are  spread  over  its  inner  surface.  The  sac  may  be 
lined  by  the  substance  of  the  cord  itself,  the  serous  fluid  being  con- 
tained in  the  immensely  dilated  central  canal  of  the  cord.  This  is 
likely  to  be  associated  with  internal  hydrocephalus  (p.  56).  If  the  cord 
or  the  large  nerves  of  the  cauda  equina  be  in  the  sac,  they  occupy  the 
median  part. 

Operative  treatment  is  directed  towards  obliterating  the  communi- 
cation with  the  interior  of  the  spina!  canal,  and  the  more  slender  the 
communication  the  greater  the  prospect  of  cure. 

To  put  a  ligature  round  the  base  of  the  tumour  may  be  to  set  up  a 
meningitis  spreading  from  the  cord  to  the  brain  ;  to  lap  and  empty 
the  sac  is  to  leave  the  brain  high  and  dry,  with  no  coimterpoise  to  the 
cerebral  circulation  ;  and  freely  to  inject  a  stimulating  fluid  may  be 
to  excite  meningitis  and  encephalitis,  the  child  dying  in  convuisions. 

The  spinous  processes  of  the  upper  cer\'ical  vertebra;  can  just  be 
made  out  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  especially  that  of  the  axis  ;  the  spines 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  are  long,  horizontal,  and  conspicuous.  Indeed, 
the  spine  of  the  seventh  {vertebra  prominens)  sonietimes  juts  out  so 
conspicuously  as  to  suggest  the  appearance  of  angular  curvature. 

The  dorsal  spines  are  long,  and  overlap  one  another  so  as  to  pre- 
vent extension  in  the  chest  region,  otherwise  the  heart  and  lungs  might 
be  interfered  with  in  their  work.  The  tip  of  a  dorsal  spinous  process 
descends  well  over  the  body  of  the  vertebra  below.  The  lumbar  spines 
are  large  and  horizontal,  and  well  hidden  between  the  large  masses 
of  the  erector  spinas. 

\ii  counting  the  spinous  processes  the  seventh  cervical  is  at  once 
recognised,  with  the  sixth  close  above  it,  and  the  first  dorsal  just  below. 
The  third  dorsal  spine  corresponds  with  the  root  of  the  spine  of  the 
scapula,  and  the  fourth  lumbar  spine  is  on  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 

In  the  cenical  region  the  spmal  cord  may  be  readily  injured  by  a 
slab,  but  in  the  dorsal  and  lumber  regions  ii  is  well  protected  by  the 
imbricated  laminie. 

The  trans^-erse  process  of  ike  iiilas  stands  well  out  in  the  side  of 
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the  neck  ;  it  may  be  dimly  felt  below,  and  Just  in  front  of  the  tip  of 
the  mastoid  process. 

The  transrerse  process  of  the  sixth  ceriiical  wrfcbra  is  easily  made 
out  at  the  root  of  the  neck — the  carotid  tubercle  (p,  23). 

KlBtunenta. — The  bodies  of  the  vertebra  are  connected  by  the 
strong  anterior  and  posterior  common  ligaments,  the  posterior  being 
lodged  within  the  spinal  canal  and  separated  from  the  central  part  of 
the  body  of  each  vertebra  by  the  vena  basis  vertebrje. 

Between  the  bodies  are  discs  offibro-cartilage,  the  peripheral  parts 
of  whidi  are  fibrous,  whilst  the  central  parts  are  pulpy  and  elastic. 
The  discs  fonn  about  a  fourth  of  the  flexible  part  of  the  spine  ;  they  are 
flattened  by  prolonged  standing.  Thus,  when  a  man  rises  from  the  bed 
of  sickness  he  is  actually  taller,  perhaps  by  a  third  of  an  inch,  than  he 
was  when  he  took  to  it.  The  height  is  also  increased  by  the  night's  rest. 

The  articular  processes  are  connected  by  capsular  ligaments  and 
synovial  membranes,  the  laminse  by  the  elastic  ligamenta  subflarva, 
the  spinous  processes  by  inter-  and  supraspinous  ligatnents,  and  the 
transverse  processes  by  less  important  fibres. 

The  atlas  is  connected  with  the  axis  by  two  capsular  ligaments  and 
synovial  membranes. 

The  transverse  ligament  stretches  behind  the  odontoid  process 
from  one  lateral  mass  to  the  other,  sending  a  slip  up  to  the  basilar 
process  of  the  occiput,  and  one  down  to  the  back  of  the  body  of  the 
axis  ;  thus  its  shape  is  cruciform.  There  is  a  synovial  membrane 
between  the  odontoid  process  and  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  and 
another  between  the  process  and  the  transverse  part  of  the  cruciform 
ligament. 

The  transverse  ligament  is  less  likely  to  give  way  from  violence  than 
are  the  adjacent  bones,  but  when  it  is  softened  by  disease  it  may  sud- 
denly yield;  the  head  then  falling  forwards,  the  medulla  is  compressed 
against  the  back  of  the  odontoid  process,  and  sudden  death  results.  In 
caries  of  the  high  cervical  verlebric  absolute  rest  in  bed  is  the  only 
safe  treatment. 

The  two  anterior  atlo-axoid  ligaments  are  really  part  of  the 
anterior  common  ligament,  and  the  posterior  atlo-axoid  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ligamentum  subflavum. 

Rotation  is  the  only  movement  allowed  between  the  atlas  and 
axis  ;  their  joints  are  supplied  by  ihe  vertebral  arteries  and  the  second 
cervical  nerves. 

The  condyles  of  the  occiput  articulate  with  the  atlas  by  capstilar 
ligaments  and  synovial  membranes,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  of 
nodding  movements  only.  (Thus,  a  dumb  person  expresses  '  yes '  at 
the  occipito-atloid  joint,  and  'no'  at  the  atlo-axoid.)  The  occipito- 
atloid  joints  are  supplied  by  the  suboccipital  nerves  (p.  143)  and  the 
vertebral  arteries. 

The  two  anterior  occipito-atloid  ligaments  represent  the 
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n  ligament,  just  as  the  posterior  occipito-atioid  ligament  repre- 
sents the  lig-amentum  subflavum.  The  posterior  ligament  is  attached 
above  to  the  back  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  is  pierced  by  the  verte- 
bral arteries  and  the  suboccipital  nerves.  In  front  it  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  dura  mater  as  it  descends 
into  the  spinal  canal. 

The  laieraJ  ligaments  pass  between  the  transverse 
process  of  the  atlas  and  jugular  eminence  of  the  occipi- 
tal bone. 

The  occiput  is  nmnected  mith  the  ans  by  an  upward 
prolongation  of  the  posterior  common  ligament,  which 
blends  at  the  front  of  the  forimen  magnum  with  the 
cranial  dura  mater. 

Beneath  it  are  two  cAeei  ligaments,  which  pass  from 
the  tip  of  the  odontoid  process  to  the  inner  sides  of  the 
occipital  condyles,  and  a  third  slip  which  runs  up  to  the 
front  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

When  the  weight  of  the  head  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  greater  than  the  spinal  column  is  able  to 
support  it  bends  forwards  in  an  exaggeration  of  the 
nomial  curve  of  the  dorsal  region.  Just  as  the  stalk  of 
com  yields  when  the  ear  of  wheat  is  large  and  full  In 
ihe  human  subject  the  bending  may  be  due  lo  a  deficiency  of  earthy 
matter  in  the  bony  segments,  as  happens  in  the  rickety  child,  or  to  a 
settling  down  of  the  vertebra:  and  the  intei-vening  discs 
from  long-continued  pressure,  as  in  the  rheumatic  or  old 
and  worn-out  laljourer.  The  curvature  is  dignified  by 
the  name  of  kypboais  (lu^or,  bowed  forwards). 

KoTdomla,  or  saddle-back  (XopSot,  curved),  is  the 
opptosite  condition,  the  trunk  being  thrown  backwards 
by  exaggeration  of  the  norma!  lumbar  curve,  the  con- 
cavity of  which  looks  backwards.  It  is  usually  a  com- 
pensatory curve  which  the  subject  instinctively  acquires 
in  order  lo  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  from  being  ad- 
vanced too  far,  and  unstable  equilibrium  being  thereby 
produced.  TTius,  it  is  found  in  pregnant  women,  who 
are  compelled  to  throw  the  shoulders  backwards  in 
walking  ;  and,  to  a  less  degree,  in  the  very  fat  maji.  It 
is  still  better  marked  when  caries  of  the  high  dorsal  ver- 
tebriE  has  allowed  the  head  and  shoulders  to  fall  for- 
ward, and  also  when,  from  congenital  displacement,  the 
heads  of  the  femora  are  behind  their  normal  position,  as 
figured  on  page  472. 

Kateral  onrvatare.- — The  commonest  variety  is  that  in 
right  shoulder  is  raised,  the  convexity  of  the  lateral  dorsal  c 
■  These  anJ  similar  figuna  are  from  Erichsen's  Sktsitv. 
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towards  the  right.  The  chest  on  thai  pide,  therefore,  is  'full,'  but  on  • 
the  left  the  ribs  are  crowded  together  and  the  lung  space  is  diminished  ; 
such  a  diminution  ma.y  happen  after  em- 
pyema, when  the  lung  is  permanently 
collapsed.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  curvature  is 
caused  by  an  uneven  transmission  of  weight 
down  the  spine,  especially  in  girls  who  are 
outgrowing  their  strength,  and  who  sit  or 
stand  long  at  lessons  orwork.  The  muscles 
growing  tired,  the  girl  arranges  her  pos- 
ture so  that  the  ligaments,  fasciae,  and 
articular  processes,  which  are  incapable  of 
feeling  fatigue,  may  bear  the  strain. 

Often  the  curvature  is  caused  by  a 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  legs  causing 
the  pelvis  to  be  tilted. 

In  addition  to  this  lateral  bending 
there  is  a  strange  rotation  of  the  affected 
vertebrse,  the  spinous  processes  being 
tilted  sideways  into  the  concavity  of  the 
lateral  curve. 

The  proper  way  of  dealing  with  the 

ordinary  case  of  lateral  curvature  is  to 

keep  the  girl  as  much  as  possible  in  the 

fresh  air,  and  to  make  her  strengthen  her 

flabby  muscles  by  exercises  such  as  her 

brothers  delight  in  ;  by  not  allowing  her 

to    lesume  the  vicious  lolling  attitudes, 

and  by  employing  massage  and  special 

roiiited  iniocnncaviiiea  of  curves,   gymnastics.    The  worsi  'treatment'  is  to 

as  ai  c  and  d.  (Shaw.)  \a'{k  her  up  in  a  '  spinal  support.'     When 

the  lateral  curvature  is  severe — that  is  when  the  bones  have  become 

misshapen  and   the  girl's  growth  has  ceased — the  condition  is  past 

help. 

Spinal  oorleB ;  angular  cnrTature.— Wlten  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebne,  destroyed  by  cpries  (ulceration),  begin  to  fall  together,  Ihespinous 
processes  are  necessarily  thrown  backwards  ;  and  if  the  disease  be  in 
the  dorsal  segment  the  processes,  which  in  that  region  are  already  very 
prominent,  stand  out  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner.  But  if  the  caries 
be  in  the  cervical  or  lumbar  region  the  falling  together  of  the  bodies  is  ' 
not  at  first  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  projection  of  the  spinous 
processes,  because  the  neck-region  and  the  loin-region  of  the  spine 
are  concave  backwards.  But  instead  of  this  the  concavity  is  effaced. 
Thus,  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  a  straightness  of  the  spine  is 
as  pathognomonic  of  vertebral  caries  as  is  the  angular  projection  in 
the  case  of  dorsal  caries.     In  every  case  the  disease  is  accompanied 
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with  stiffness  of  the  region  affected.  In  trying  to  stoop  the  patient 
cannot  bend  his  neck  or  back,  and  he  stands  with  his  hands  on  his 
thighs  or  resting  against  a  table  or  chair. 
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If  the  advance  of  the  angular  curvature  be  slow,  the  cord  adapts 
itself,  and  no  pressure-effects  are  manifested.  But  if  it  cojue  on  rapidly, 
or,  coming  on  slowly,  be  extreme,  motor  paralysis  results,  because  of  a 
projection  takingplace  at  the  back  of  the  bodies  into  the  vertebral  canal, 
and  impinging  against  the  front,  tlie  motor  area,  of  the  cord  (p.  215). 
But,  although  a  child  may  have  complete  muscular  paralysis  in  his 
lower  extremities  for  many  months,  he  may  at  last  completely  recover 
movement ;  the  explanation  being  that  much  of  the  pressure  has  been 
of  the  nature  of  inflammatory  deposits,  rather  than  of  the  bony  pro- 
jection. In  the  paraplegic  child  with  angular  curvature  there  is  no 
pressure  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  cord,  so  there  is  no  loss  of 
sensation,  and,  the  skin  being  well  supplied,  there  is  no  special  likeli- 
hood of  the  occurrence  of  bed-sores,  as  obtains  after  fracture  of  the 

With  pressure  upon  the  front  of  the  cord,  the  knee  and  ankle 
reflexes  are  exaggerated  because  the  cerebral  influence  can  no  longer 
descend  to  control  them  (p.  220}.  But  if  the  pressure  be  upon  the  lumbar 
enlargement,  as  may  happen  in  caries  of  the  lowest  dorsal  vertebne, 
there  may  be  so  much  disturbance  within  the  cord  that  the  afferent 
influence  can  no  longer  awaken  the  motor  impulse,  in  which  case  the 
knee-jerk  and  ankle  clonus  may  be  lost. 

In  ihe  progress  of  caries,  inflammatoi7  thickenings  press  upon  the 
spinal  nerves,  causing  characteristic  peripheral  palm  in  the  area  of 
their  distribution.     When  the  disease  is  in  the  i-^^z'/Vu/ region  theremay 
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be  pains,  possibly  called  *  head-ache,'  over  the  area  of  the  occipital 
branches  from  the  second  cervical  nerve  ;  or  in  that  of  the  great  auri- 
cular from  the  second  and  third.  A  little  girl  suffered  constant  pain, 
darting  over  the  region  between  the  chin  and  the  sternum,  which  she 
described  as  *  belly-ache  in  the  neck ' ;  it  arose  from  pressure  upon  the 
trunk  of  certain  nerves  as  they  issued  from  the  diseased  region  of  the 
column.  The  third  nerve  joins  in  the  formation  of  the  transverse  super- 
ficial cervical  nerve,  which  supplies  the  skin  over  the  front  of  the  neck. 
Pains  due  to  caries  of  the  atlas  are  generally  confined  to  one  side  because 
only  one  lateral  mass,  at  any  rate  at  first,  is  implicated. 

If  the  disease  be  lower  in  the  neck,  symmetrical  pains  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  pectoral  or  deltoid  regions,  where  the  supraclavicular 
branches  are  distributed,  as  shown  in  the  figure  on  p.  145. 

If  the  lowest  cervical  vertebrae  be  inflamed  the  nerve-trunks  of  the 
brachial  plexus  are  liable  to  compression,  pain  being  referred  to  the 
shoulders,  elbows,  or  even  to  the  fingers. 

When  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are  diseased  neuralgia  may  be  felt  in 
the  intercostal  nerves,  or  their  peripheral  branches.  And  when  any 
part  of  the  lower  half  of  the  dorsal  column  is  affected  pain  may  be 
referred  to  the  epigastric  or  umbilical  region,  or  even  to  the  skin  over 
the  ilium,  where  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve 
is  distributed. 

With  lumbar  disease  the  pains  are  referred  to  the  ilio-hypogastric 
and  ilio-inguinal  nerves,  or  the  genito-crural  or  external  cutaneous. 

Pains  in  the  front  of  the  thighs,  that  is,  over  the  region  of  the 
anterior  crural  or  obturator  nerves,  should  direct  attention  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae.  If  it  happen  that 
the  nerve-fibres  destined  for  the  long  saphenous  branch  are  irritated 
as  they  leave  the  column,  pains  will  be  referred  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
leg  or  foot,  or  to  the  ball  of  the  great  toe.  Unfortunately  obscure  pains 
are  too  often  ascribed  to  rheumatism  and  gout.  Symmetrical  pains  are 
the  result  of  central  mischief  and  generally  of  sfnnal  disease. 

Spinal  abscess. — Spinal  caries,  like  ulceration  elsewhere,  is  usually 
accompanied  by  suppuration,  and,  unless  the  disease  be  very  quiet, 
abscess  forms  in  front  of  the  vertebrae.  Thus  cervical  caries  gives  rise 
to  post-pharyngeal  abscess,  the  bulging  against  the  back  of  the  pharynx 
causing  difficulty  in  breathing  and  swallowing.  The  abscess  has  to  be 
opened,  the  patient  inclining  the  head  forwards  for  that  purpose  ;  if  the 
abscess  were  allowed  to  burst  spontaneously,  the  pus  might  be  drawn 
into  the  larynx,  and  the  patient  might  die  of  suffocation  or  of  septic 
pneumonia. 

Sometimes  the  abscess  from  cervical  caries  points  in  front  of  or 
behind  the  sterno-mastoid,  or  follows  the  oesophagus  into  the  posterior 
mediastinum. 

In  dorsal  caries  the  pus  collects  in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  from 
which  it  may  pass  between  the  transverse  processes  to  the  back,  there 
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to  form  a  dorsal  abscess.  If  it  point  forwards  it  may  perchance  open 
into  the  lEsophagus,  trachea  or  bronchus,  pleura  or  pericardium.  Or 
the  pus  may  track  forwards  between  the  intercostal  muscles,  or  between 
the  inner  intercostal  muscle  and  the  pleura,  to  point  at  the  side  of  the 
sternum  or  of  the  rectus  abdominis,  or  in  some  chosen  part  of  the  inter- 
costal space.  But  more  often  it  descends  in  the  posterior  mediastinum 
till  it  reaches  the  diaphragm,  which  it  traverses  under  the  inner  or 
outer  arcuate  ligament  :  if  under  the  former,  to  descend  as  a  psoas 
abscess  ;  if  under  the  latter,  to  bulge  as  a  lumbar  abscess.  When  the 
psoas  abscess  has  passed  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  it  usually  bulges 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  it  not  infrequently  works 
thence,  inwards  and  backwards,  following  the  internal  circumflex,  to 
form  a  ^uieal  abscess. 

In  lumbar  caries  the  pus  generally  collects  beneath  the  iliac  fascia 
to  form  an  iliac  or  psoas  abscess.  In  the  former  case  the  tumour 
bulges  in  the  iliac  fossa,  probably  to  point  above  Poupart's  ligament ; 
in  the  latter  case  it  finds  its  way  beneath  the  ligament,  and  points  in 
Scarpa's  triangle.  In  these  cases,  by  pressing  with  one  hand  in  the 
iliac  fossa  and  the  other  in  the  triangle,  one  can  get  a  '  see-saw'  with 
the  fluid  under  Poupart's  ligament,  especially  when  the  thigh  is  slightly 
flexed. 

But  an  iliac  or  a  psoas  abscess  may  push  forwards  and  open  into 
the  peritoMal  cavity,  the  alimentat7  caHaJ,  w  uretef,  or  may  descend 
into  the  bladder  or  ischio-rectal  fossa,  or,  following  the  lumbo-sacral 
cord  and  the  great  sciatic,  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch,  to 
form  a  gluteal  abscess. 

It  frequently  happens  that  pus  which  has  descended  beneath  the 
outer  arcuate  ligament,  or  which,  in  lumbar  caries,  has  been  collecting 
anterior  to  or  in  the  substance  of  the  quadralus  lumborum,  escapes 
backwards  in  the  gap  between  the  twelfth  rib  and  the  iliac  crest  to 
form  a  lumbar  abscess.  In  this  course  it  passes  through  that  weak 
part  of  the  abdominal  wall  which  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  posterior 
border  of  the  external  oblique,  behind  by  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and 
below  by  the  iliac  crest — the  triangh  oj  Petit  (p.  305).  I  have  operated 
for  the  cure  of  a  reducible  lumbar  hernia  in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  bowel 
escaping  by  the  track  of  an  old  lumbar  abscess. 

rra4^areB  and  dtalocaUoiiB  are  fairly  common  in  the  cervical 
region,  where  the  vertebrK  are  small  and  the  range  of  movement  is  free. 
Unless  the  lesion  be  associated  with  displacement  of  a  vertebra,  it  may 
pass  unrecognised  ;  the  most  serious  condition  is  that  in  which  displace- 
ment causes  pressure  upon  the  cord.  When  the  displacement  is  con- 
siderable Ihecordistom  across.or  firmly  compressed,  and  the  symptoms 
are  immediate.  If  the  displacement  be  but  slight,  there  may  be  no  symp- 
toms at  first,  but,  as  the  local  disturbance  of  the  cord  is  followed  by  inflam- 
mation, its  functions  become  impaired  and  the  symptoms  manifested. 
Thus,  the  patient  is  paraplegic  (irapajrXijf ,  struck  badly),  that  is  to  say, 
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a  messages  can  proceed  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles  which  are  sup- 
plied by  nen*es  coming  off  below  ihe  injured  spot ;  sensation  also  is 
lost  (w«p.  216).  And 
the  trophic  influence 
for  the  skin  being  lost, 
bed-sores  are  very  apt 
to  appear.  The  pa- 
tient, therefore,  with 
a  broken  back,  is 
placed  upon  a  water- 
bed,  so  that  the  weight 

^L  ^^^^    f  '       t/El^k       "^  ^'^  ^*°*'''  ""^^  ^ 

^^M  ^C  J      Ji  I^It       distributed       evenly, 

^^^  -.1  f     V  ■Kli>.    ^°^  "'^^  '^'  "p^i^  'h^ 

^^^^^^^  \x  ^             \  il  ''i  i^B^H  Pf'oniinent  pans  only. 

^^^^^^L  ^^^         '  -IV  jj  eBRr  ^^  bladder  and  the 

^^^^^H  v^^^^h^vT~Vm  ^°'*^^  ^^^'   ^°  ""' 

^^^^^^^  1^^^^"^*  rW^    ^^^S  ""''^     properly,     be- 

^^^^  ^k-  ^'^^WtwJPr^  "^"^^  '•'^  ^^^^  '^""'^ 

V  ^^s^^^KXg^-^  (p.  2i8)iscut  offfrom 

^H  lj\>  -^^  cerebral  control,  and 

^P  ^  , ,  J    , ,  c       ^  retention  of  urine  and 

■  FneiuH  of  spine  ;cMdIiu:trawd.    (A.  Shaw.) 

cystitis  probably  occur, 
possibly  the  man  has  priapism  (p.  216),  and  the  reflexes,  as  explained 
on  page  2IQ,  are  most  likely  exaggerated.  The  least  touch  upon  the  sole 
may  cause  violent  contractions  in  the  quadriceps  extensor ;  but  if  the 

I        displacement  disorganise  the  lumbar  enlargement  these  reflexes  are 
then  lost,  for  the  chain  is  broken.    They  may  be  lost  too  for  a  while 
w  hen  the  grey  m  atter 


exhansted 
energy   by  frequent 
discharges. 

The  spinal  tieins 
consist  of  a  ladder- 
like  network  about 
the  neural  arches  of 
the  vertebrse  ;  of 
anterior  longitudinal 
veins,  which  lie  be- 
hind the  bodies  and 

basis   vertebrEe  j   of 
posterior    longitudi- 
nal veins,  which  are 
which  extend  along  the  back  of  the  cord; 
of  Ihe  cord  itself,  which  pierce  the  dura  mater, 
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to  end  in  the  surrounding  spinal  veins.  The  spinal  veins  empty  into 
the  vertebral,  intercostal  lumbar,  and  lateral  sacral  veins.  Hamorrhage 
from  these  veins,  perhaps  the  result  of  injury,  causes  pressure  upon  the 
cord  and  sudden  paraplegia.  Suspension  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  spinal  cord  may  possibly  owe  its  value  to  the  stimulus  which  is 
thereby  imparted  to  the  circulation  in  the  veins  of  the  cord  (p.  214) 
and  of  the  canal. 

Yar  frcictiire  ihroiigh  sacro-coccygeal  joint,  v.  p.  362. 


THE  SPINAL    CORD 


The  spinalcord  is  the  continuation  of  the  encephalon  towards  the 
trunk  and  extremities.  It  begins  at  the  lower  border  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  at  the  level  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  and  extends  to  the 
first  liunbar,  where  it  breaks  up  into  the  cauda  equina.  In  early  foatal 
life  it  reaches  to  the  very  end  of  the  spinal  canal,  but  its  subsequent 
growth  does  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  canal.  Its  average  length 
in  the  adult  is  ij  ft,  and  Its  -weight  1^  oz. 

It  has  two  enlargements,  one  in  the  lowest  cervical  region,  the  other 
in  the  lowest  dorsal.  From  the  cervical  enlargement  the  nerves  issue 
for  the  brachial  plexus,  and  from  the  lumbar  enlargement  emerge  the 
nerves  for  the  lumbar  and  sacral  pleicuses.  The  cord  is  enclosed  in 
the  pia  mater,  arachnoid,  and  dura  mater,  but  even  with  these  invest- 
ments it  does  not  nearly  fill  the  canal,  being  separated  from  the  bony 
wall  by  a  plexus  of  veins  and  by  loose  connective  tissue.  Partly  to  this 
fact,  and  partly  to  its  being  suspended  in  cerebro- spinal  fluid,  does  the 
cord  owe  its  comparative  freedom  from  injury. 

The  dura  mater  is  continuous  with  that  lining  the  cranium,  but  it 
does  not  act  as  periosteum,  nor  does  itenclose  venous  channels.  It  is 
firmly  attached  to  the  border  of  the  foramen  magnum  and  to  the  back 
of  the  body  of  the  axis.  It  forms  a  sheath  to  the  cauda  equina  as  far 
as  the  top  of  the  sacrum,  and  gives  an  investment  to  each  nerve  as  it 

The  arac/ifiotd  (apaxt^,  tiioi,  ^  fine  as  a  spider's  web')  intervenes 
between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  being  continuous  with  that  of  the 
brain.  External  to  it  is  the  sub-dural  space,  containing  some  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  and  between  it  and  the  pia  mater  is  the  sub-arachnoidean 
space,  the  fluid  of  which  is  abundant,  and  which  communicates  with 
that  in  the  cerebral  ventricles  through  an  opening  in  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  In  the  case  of  a  lai-ge  spina  bifida  (p.  204)  a  distinct 
wave  of  fluctuation  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  compressing  the 
tumour  with  one  hand  whilst  the  other  hand  is  over  the  anterior  fonta- 
nelle  |  if,  however,  the  pressure  be  made  roughly,  cerebral  irritation 
results. 

The  fluid  of  the  spinal  canal,  be  it  clearly  understood,  is  in  the 
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space  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater— sub-arachnoidean ;  m 
lum  the  fluid  is  partly  in  the  sub-arachnoid  space  and 
partly  in  the  canity  of  the  brain  itself,  the  communication bein^  through 
the  Sylvian  aqueduct.  When  the  fluid  escapes  from  a  spina  bifida 
the  brain  as  well  as  the  cord  is  drained,  and,  its  support  being  lost, 
fatal  convulsions  usually  occur.  The  track  of  the  fluid  is  first  through 
the  foramen  of  Majendie  and  then  through  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

Inflammation  of  the  membranes  (ficnyf )  of  the  cord  renders  them 
more  thick  (irajiir),  the  disease  being  called  packy-menitigitis.  The 
thickening  causes  pressure  on  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
and  gives  rise  to  peripheral  pains  (p.  209).  This  is  common  in  caries 
and  in  fracture  of  the  spine. 

On  account  of  the  cord  ending  at  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  the 
lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  obviously  cannot  be  given  off  at  the  level  of 
their  exit  from  the  inter-vertebral  foramina.  The  high  cervical  nerves 
have  but  slight  obliquity,  hut  from  the  dorsal  enlargement  the  direction 
of  the  nerves  is  almost  vertical,  the  sacral  nerves  descending  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  lumbar  region. 

Tbe  Bltnaitliin  of  tbe  nerves  In  tbe  oanAl. — The  spine  of  the 
vertebra  prominens  corresponds  to  the  origin  of  the  first  dorsal  nerve 
from  the  spinal  cord,  the  spine  of  the  first  dorsal  to  the  origin  of  tbe 
third  nerve,  and  the  fifth  spine  to  that  of  the  seventh  pair.  In  fact,  all 
through  the  dorsal  region  the  nerve  emerges  from  the  cord  at  the  level 
of  the  spine  of  the  vertebra  two  above.  The  nerves  of  the  limibar  and 
sacral  plexus  arise  in  Ihe  interval  between  the  eleventh  dorsal  and  the 
first  lumbar  spines — that  is  from  the  lumbar  enlargement  (w.  p.  216). 

In  the  cervical  region  the  nen-es  take  the  number  of  the  vertebra 
above  which  they  pass  out,  but  in  the  other  regions  they  pass  out 
below  the  vertebra  whose  number  they  bear,  the  reason  being  that 
there  are  eight  cervical  nerves,  but  only  seven  cervical  vertebne,  the 
first  nerve  emerging  above  the  first  vertebra. 

In  the  brain  the  grey  matter  is  for  the  most  part  on  the  exterior  ; 
in  the  cord  it  occupies  a  central  position,  and  in  transverse  section  it  is 
seen  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H-  A  slender  cw/Zrn/cana/ runs 
in  it,  opening  above  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  is  the  '  per- 
manent remains  of  the  ectodermal  canal  from  which  the  spinal  cord  is 
developed.'  Sometimes  at  birth  it  is  enormously  distended  with  fluid, 
causing  that  variety  of  spina  bifida  known  as  syringo-myeloccle  {irvpiy^, 
pipe  ;  ftutXot,  marrow ;  lojXij,  tumour). 

The  arteries  of  the  cord,  which  first  break  up  in  a  delicate  network 
in  the  pia  mater,  are  derived  from  the  vertebral  (anterior  and  posterior 
spinal),  ascending  cervical,  intercostal,  and  lumbar.  Of  the  veins,  two 
are  found  in  the  grey  commissure,  one  on  either  side  of  the  central 
canal,  and  others  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  median  fissures.  They 
are  trihularies  of  the  spinal  veins. 

Every  sjilnal  nerve  arlseB  by  two  roots,  an  anterior  and  posterior, 
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the  anterior  containing  motor,  and  the  posterior  sensnry  fibres.  The 
posterior,  the  latter  root,  has  a  ganglion  upon  it — just  as  has  the 
posterior  or  sensory  division  of  the  fifth  cranial  neiTe.  just  beyond 
the  ganglion,  which  lies  in  the  inter- vertebral  foramen,  the  roots  join. 
The  mixed  nerve  then  breaks  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  primary 
division,  each  of  which  contains  both  motor  and  sensory  fibres.  The 
posterior  primary  divisions  pass  backwards  to  supply  the  erector 
spinEe  and  other  muscles,  and  to  carry  sensory  twigs  to  the  back  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  tnmk,  whilst  the  anterior  divisions  end,  for  the  most 
part,  in  plejcuses,  CKCept  in  the  dorsal  region,  where  they  run  forwards 
in  the  intercostal  spaces. 

Nerve-roots. — The  filaments  of  the  ankrior  root  arise  from  the 
ganglionic  cells  ir 
of  the  grey  c 

to  the  muscles.  They  are  under 
the  control  of  the  motor  strands 
descenMng  from  tlie  brain  in  the 
direct  columns  of  Tiirck  and  in  the 
crossed  pyrmnidal  tracts. 

In  the  posterior  roof,  which  is 
afferent,  or  sensory,  are  also  fila- 
ments which  preside  over  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  skin— trophic  filaments 
(rp.0a),  nourish).  Bed-sores  are  apt 
to  occur  when  the  function  of  the 
posterior  roots  is  disturbed— ^as  when 
disease  or  pressure  interferes  with 
the  posterior  columns.  When  the 
anterior  roots  or  columns,  however, 
are  in  distress,  as  in  angular  curva- 
ture of  the  spine,  dermal  trophic  . 
changes  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence. 

Of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior 
root  some  straightway  enter  the  tail 
of  the  grey  crescent,  but  others  pass 
into  the  postero-extemal  column  of   i 
fiurdach,  as  shown  in  the  adjacent 
diagram.     All  these  sensory  fibres 
pass  over  into  the  opposite  half  of 
the  cord,  and  so  up  to  the  brain. 
If,  therefore,   the  right  half  of  the 
cord  be  destroyed,  there  is  loss  of         Rannkv.) 
sensation  in  the  parts  below  on  the  left  side  of  the  bt>dy,  the  motor 
paralysis  being  on  the  right  side,  for  the  motor  strands  c 
medulla  oblongata  (p.  55)  and  not  in  the  cord.     In  the  case  of  a 
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n  tbe  aHddb  above  the  lene)  of  ibe  crossh^  m  the  pfianuds,  loss 
of  nationas  wellasaf  scDsalion  occnrs  t^Mn  tbe  opposite  side  <rf  the 
bodr- 

«M«1  trut>v«n«  laaUaa  inv<rive,  of  course,  complete  loss  of 
motion  and  sensation  on  both  sides  below,  and,  the  sensory  nerves  in 
tbe  proximal  pan  of  the  cord,  dose  to  tbe  Ic^on,  being  in  distress,  cir- 
cumferenlial  localised  pains,  "girdle  pains.'  as  they  are  called,  resolt. 
Tlie  a.reaof  the  jirdle-pains  indicates  which  nen-K  are  crossing  in  the 
cord  immediately  above  the  damage,  and  points  out  the  exact  situa- 
tion of  the  lesion.  The  girdle-pains  which  come  on  inunediately  after 
a  fracture  of  the  spine  are  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  displaced  verte- 
bra upon  the  nenes  which  run  ahnost  veitically  along  the  side  of  the 
cord.  The  pains  are  referred  by  nen-cs  which  actually  arise  from  the 
cord  at  the  level  of  at  least  one  vertebra  higher  than  thai  which  is 
displaced. 

Tbe  region  of  the  umbilicus  is  supplied  by  the  tenth  dotsal,  and 
the  ensiform  area  by  the  sixth  and  seventh. 

In  complete  transverse  lesion  of  the  middle  of  the  lumbar  enlarge- 
ment the  elements  of  the  sacral  plexus  may  be  dissociated  from 
central  control,  whilst  those  of  the  lumbar  are  not  interfered  with. 
Thus  there  may  be  anaesthesia  along  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  (from 
external  popliteal  nerve]  with  hypersesihesia  along  the  inner  (internal 
saphenous  of  anterior  crural).  V\Tien  the  lower  part  of  the  cenical 
enlargement  is  traversed  there  is  anesthesia  over  the  whole  of  the 
chest,  and,  on  account  of  Ihe  implication  of  the  fibres  of  the  ulnar 
nerve,  there  is  numbness  along  the  little  finger  (p.  253).  If  the  cord  be 
seriously  damaged  by  disease  or  injury  at  the  level  of  the  third  and 
fourth  lumbar  nerves,  the  anterior  crural,  obturator,  and  great  sciatic 
convey  no  stimulus,  so  that  the  quadriceps  extensor,  adductors,  ham- 
strings, and  muscles  of  leg  and  foot  are  paralysed,  whilst  there  is  loss 
of  sensation  in  the  thigh  (except  in  area  of  distribution  of  the  external 
cutaneous),  leg,  and  fooL     The  sphincter  ani  also  ceases  to  act 

The  reflexes  in  all  these  cases  are  altered  ;  most  likely  they  are 
exaggerated,  for  no  cerebral  control  can  reach  the  affected  segment. 

Priapism  often  follows  fracture  above  the  lumbar  enlargement, 
because,  the  cerebral  control  being  lost,  the  refiex  is  exaggerated 
and  is  in  constant  action.  If  the  bladder  be  paralysed,  the  urine  Is 
retained  and  undergoes  decomposition,  cystitis  is  the  result,  and,  unless 
the  greatest  care  and  cleanliness  be  observed,  bed-sores  occur. 

If  the  lesion  be  at  the  level  of  the  seventh  dorsal,  there  will,  in  addi- 
tion, be  paralysis  of  the  abdominal  and  lower  intercostal  muscles,  the 
area  of  insensibility  reaching  up  to  the  level  of  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

If  at  the  level  of  th^^rsl  dorsal  nerve  (seventh  cervical  vertebra) 
all  the  intercostals  cease  to  move,  and  the  muscles  and  skin  suppUed 
by  that  part  of  the  first  dorsa!  which  enters  the  inner  cord  of  the 
brachial  plenus  are  paralysed,  the  skin  over  the  whole   of  the  thorax, 
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except  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  supra-clavicular  nerves 
(p.  146),  becomes  anaesthetic.  (The  phrenic  nerve  comes  from  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  nerves,  chiefly  the  fourth,  which  passes  out  above 
the  fourth  cervical  vertebra.)  When  the  lesion  is  in  the  mid-cervical 
region  the  diaphragm  acts  imperfectly  and  the  whole  of  the  brachial 
plexus  is  paralysed,  as  are,  of  course,  all  the  nerves  below.  Death 
rapidly  closes  the  scene.  At  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  cervical  vertebra 
the  diaphragm,  intercostals,  and  all  other  muscles  of  the  trunk  and 
extremities  are  paralysed  ;  sensation  may  persist  for  a  while  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck  and  in  the  face,  but  immediate  death  is  the 
general  result. 

In  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  tumour  of  the  dura  mater,  which 
pressed  upon  the  back  of  the  cervical  cord,  giving  rise  to  agonising 
girdle-pains  and  paraplegia,  Mr.  Horsley  removed  the  laminae  of  the 
vertebrae,  from  the  third  to  the  sixth,  opened  the  dura  mater,  and 
successfully  removed  the  growth. 

It  has  been  remarked  elsewhere  (p.  41 1)  that  the  centre  for  micturi- 
tion and  defcecation  is  in  the  lumbar  enlargement.  When  the  cerebral 
control  is  cut  off,  as  in  compression  of  the  cord,  the  patient  *  passes 
everything  beneath  him.'  That  is  to  say,  he  empties  the  bladder  and 
rectum  without  intent  or  even  knowledge.  As  soon  as  the  viscus  gets 
full  the  stimulus  is  conveyed  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  and  passes 
out  as  a  motor  influence  to  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  viscus.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  these  viscera,  though  containing  non-striated  mus- 
cular tissue,  are  under  cerebro-spinal  and  not  merely  sympathetic  con- 
trol. {See fourth  sacral  nerve^  p.  378.)  When  the  centre  for  micturition 
is  itself  destroyed,  as  in  extensive  lesion  of  the  lumbar  enlargement, 
or  in  disease  of  any  part  of  the  circuit,  reflex  is  lost,  and  the  bladder 
quietly  fills  and  overflows. 

The  ffrey  matter  in  a  cross  section  of  the  cord  is  seen  as  two 
crescents  with  their  convex  borders  joined  by  a  transverse  band.  This 
commissure  is  exposed  at  the  bottom  of  the  posterior  median  fissure 
by  separating  the  lateral  halves  of  the  cord,  but  it  is  shut  off  from  the 
bottom  of  the  anterior  fissure  by  a  transverse  band  of  white  tissue. 

The  posterior  horn  of  the  grey  crescent  tapers  to  the  surface  at  the 
postero-lateral  fissure  through  which  are  issuing  the  sensory  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  The  anterior  comu  is  thick  and  tuberculated,  and  does 
not  reach  the  surface  of  the  cord,  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
passing  into  it  through  the  anterior  column.  That  part  of  the  lateral 
half  of  the  cord  which  the  tapering  posterior  comu  cuts  off"  constitutes 
the  posterior  column,  that  part  of  it  which  lies  close  along  the  median 
fissure  being  called  the  posterior  median  column  or  Golls  column. 
Disease  of  this  column  gives  rise  to  no  known  symptoms. 

Large,  multipolar,  g-angrlionlo  cells  occupy  the  anterior  comu  ; 
they  regulate  the  movements  of  the  muscles,  and  preside  over  their 
nutrition  as  well  as  over  that  of  the  muscles  and  bones.    The  trophic 
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(Tpoi^or,  a  nurse  j  rpt^a),  nourish)  filaments  from  these  cells  run  with  the 
motor  nerves.  Inflammation  of  these  comua  is  called  /interior poll 0- 
myeUlis  ()roXior,g[ey;pueXot,  marrow);  it  sometimes  follows  in  the  wake 
of  diphtheria,  or,  suddenly  and  obscurely  occurring  in  a  healthy  child, 
causes  Inltiiitile  paralyalB.  This  condition  may  also  occur  in  the 
adult,  however,  as  well  as  in  the  infant.  When  the  cells  are  destixiyed, 
not  only  are  the  muscles  flabby  and  useless,  but,  together  with  the 
bones,  their  nutrition  is  affected  and  their  development  ceases,  and 
Iheyno  longer  respond  to  Faradism.  The  excito-motory  circuit  being 
broken,  reflexes  are  lost,  but,  the  posterior  track  of  the  cord  being 
uninterfered  with,  sensation  is  not  impaired. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  paralysis  after  polio- myelitis  will  be 
permanent.  The  cells  which  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  storai- 
region  are  often  completely  wrecked,  while  many  of  the  outlying  cells 
receive  only  a  passing  shock.  Sometimes  after  such  a  storm,  in  the 
cervical  enlargement,  for  instance,  all  the  muscles  of  an  upper  extremity 
are  paralysed ;  but  the  power  of  movement  may  return  again  in  all, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  one  small  group  of  muscles.  Some- 
times only  a  single  muscle  is  left  pennanently  paralysed— the  deltoid, 
for  instance. 

In  the  early  days  of  infantile  paralysis  there  is  often  a  tenderness 
or  a  hyperjesthesia  of  the  skin  of  the  affected  limb.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  Ihat  the  storm-wave  happened  also  to  disturb  the  posterior 
comu,  with  which  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  are  associated. 

FroBTeaalTo  miiBcalar  atrcip&T  differs  from  the  paralysis  just 
considered  in  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  slow  degenerative  change — not  a 
rapid  inflammatory  one — in  the  ganglionic  cells.  But,  the  motor  and 
trophic  cells  only  being  diseased,  there  is  no  loss  of  sensation  in  the 
affected  parts,  though  the  muscles  affected  grow  steadily  smaller  and 

Beflez  BoUon  In  cord. — The  sensory  impulse  conveyed  through 
a  spinal  nerve  passes  by  the  posterior  root  into  the  grey  crescent,  and         I 
then,  traversing  the  large  hi-polar  cells  of  the  anterior  comu,  is  con-        1 
verted  into  amotorone,  which  is  'reflected'  by  the  anterior  root  of  the        : 
spinal  nerve  and  causes  certain  muscles  to  '  act.'  1 

Thus,  if  the  sole  of  the  foot  be  tickled  during  sleep— when  the  brain 
has  handed  over  genera!  control  to  the  reflex  centres — the  impulse  is        | 
transmitted  through  the  crescent  in  the  lumbar  enlargement  to  the       J 
motor  filaments,  certain  muscles  contract,  and  the  foot  is  drawn  away.        1 
But  if  the  man  be  awake  the  sensory  impulse  passes  at  once  across        | 
the  grey  commissure  and  up  the  opposite  half  of  the  cord  to  the  brain,        ^ 
where  it  is  duly  appreciated,  and  whence  it  is  reflected  as  a  motor  im-        1 
pulse  by  the  pyramidal  tracts,  and  then  out  by  the  anterior  root  to  the 
muscles.     Or '  we  can,  if  we  wish,  execute  voluntarily  a  movement  of 
the  leg  quite  the  same  as  the  reflex  act.     Moreover,  we  can  exercise         ' 
some  voluntary  control  over  the  reflex  action  and  prevent  the  start  of 
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the  leg.'  (Gowers.)  If  there  be  a  serious  flaw  in  any  part  of  the 
chain  the  reflex  does  not  work,  and  if  there  be  a  break  in  the  fibres 
descending  from  the  brain  we  cannot  control  it. 

TTie  reflexes  are  controlled  by  an  inhibitory  impuhe  descending 
by  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  ihe  cord  (pyramidal  tracts).  -When 
these  columns  are  diseased  the  afferent  impulse  awakens  in  the  grey 
matter  a  motor  wave  of  disproportionate  vigour.  The  reflex  is  then 
spoken  of  as  "■  txaggernted. '  Thus  there  is  exaggerated  knee-jerk  when 
the  pressure  of  angular  curvature  interferes  with  the  antero-lateral 
columns  of  the  cord. 

Tetany,muscu]arspasins,limited  and  general  con\'ulsions— exagger- 
ated spinal  reflexes— are  met  with  so  frequently  in  young  children 
because  the  control-fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  late  in  acquiring 
due  functional  activity. 

A  reflex  being  lost,  this  question  arises  :  '  Is  there  disease  of  the 
postero-extema!  coliunn  with  which  the  sensory  roots  are  associated, 
as  in  locomotor  ata^y  ;  or  in  the  grey  matter,  as  in  antero-poho- 
myelitis  which  had  occurred  in  infantile  or  diphtheritic  paralysis  ; 
or  is  there  some  degeneration  affectirg  the  anterior  n et\'e- roots  ? ' 
On  account  of  the  disturbance  in  the  grey  matter,  exaggeration  of  a 
reflex  often  precedes  its  abolition. 

SpcolAl  reaexea. — When  the  skin  in  the  pubic  region  of  the  thigh 
is  stimulated,  an  impulse  is  conveyed  by  the  ilio-inguinal  nerve  to  the 
lumbar  enlargement,  and  thence  by  the  genital  branch  of  the  genito- 
crural  to  the  cremasier,  which,  contracting,  draws  up  the  testicle.  This 
is  the  cremaster  reflex ;  it  is  generally  well  marked  in  childhood.  Its 
absence  in  the  adult  does  not  necessarily  imply  disease.  The  '  centre ' 
for  this  reflex  is  in  the  lumbar  enlargement. 

Other  superficial  reflexes  are  the  plantar,  gluteal,  abdominal,  epi- 
gastric, and  scapular. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  each  in  detail,  but  one  may  say  briefly 
that  by  irritating  sensory  nen^e  filaments  in  any  one  of  these  regions 
a  gentle  motor  influence  is  duly  passed  out  to  the  subjacent  muscles 
provided  that  the  reflex  chain  be  in  working  order.  In  the  case  of  the 
scapular  reflex,  irritation  of  the  skin  between  the  shoulder-blades  sends 
a  quiver  through  the  teres  major.  The  reflex  centre  for  the  scapular 
muscles  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  enlargement.  When  the 
cerebral  control  is  lost,  or  the  segment  of  the  cord  within  an  indivi- 
dual circle  is  excited  by  disease,  the  reflex  is  '  exaggerated.' 

By  trying  one  reflex  after  the  other  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and 
duly  comparing  them,  the  condition  of  the  cord  in  almost  its  entire 
length  can  be  ascertained. 

The  deep  or  tendon-rellexea  are  obtained  by  imtating  the  sensory 
nerves  of  the  muscles  themselves.  The  muscle  must  first  be  placed 
in  a  condition  of  moderate  tension  and  then  smartly  struck  or  over- 
stretched. 
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Patellar  tendoD-reflex. — The  leg  being  crossed  over  the  opposite 
knee,  and  ihe  ligamentiim  patellie  being  sharply  struck  with  the  inner 
border  of  the  hand,  an  afferent  impulse  is  conveyed  by  filaments  of  the 
anterior  crural  to  the  lumbar  enlargement,  and,  being  there  converted 
into  a  motor  wave,  the  quadriceps  femoris  is  set  in  action  and  the  leg 
is  extended  with  a  'jerk,'  Absence  of  the  jerk  is  evidence  of  a  Haw 
either  in  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  nerve,  in  the  posterior  column  of  the 
cord,  in  the  grey  crescent,  or  in  the  motor  filaments  of  the  nene.  Thus, 
it  is  lost  in  locomotor  ataxy  when  the  posterior  external  column  is 


times  it  will  manifest  itself  only  when  the  patient  occupies  his  muscles 
and  his  attention  by  tightly  linking  his  hands  and  trying  to  pull  them 
asunder  {JendrassiUs  method). 

The  reflex  is  exaggerated  in  disease  of  the  antero-lateral  columns, 
and  when  the  control  is  lost  in  cerebral  disease,  as,  for  instance,  in 
hemiplegia. 

Ankle-clQniu  {liKovos,  any  violent  motion). — When,  the  knee 
being  slightly  bent,  the  foot  is  flexed  to  a  right  angle,  and  is  then 
kept  in  the  over-fle\ed  position  by  pressing  the  hand  beneath  the 
metatarsal  bones,  rhythmic  contractions  and  relaxations  of  the  calf- 
muscles  ensue.  Afferent  and  efferent  branches  (sural)  of  the  internal 
popliteal,  associated  in  the  lumbar  en- 
largement, constitute  the  reflex  chain, 
and  tension  in  the  muscle  irritates  the 
nerve  and  stimulates  immediate  con- 
traction. In  the  case  of  irritability  of 
the  cord,  a  series  of  rhythmical  con- 
tractions are  set  up  when  the  muscle 
is  merely  held  in  the  strained  position 
without  any  sudden  flexion  of  the  foot 
being  required  to  start  them. 

The  teado  AoblUls  Jerk  is  shown 
by  striking  the  tendon  when  the  foot  is 
placed  in  the  flexed  position,  and  the 
peroneal  reflex  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
way  when  the  foot  is  inverted. 

In  the  upper  extremity  deep  reflexes 
may  be  searched  in  connection  with 
the  triceps,  biceps,  supinator  longus, 

Tranaverae  aeoUiiii  of  tbe  cord. 

—The  anterior  median  column  con- 
sists of  those  fibres  which  come  straight 
from  the  anterior  pyramid  ;  it  is  therefore  called  the  direct  pyramidal 
Iriul.     It  is  well  to  remember  that  it  also  bears  the  name  of  Tiirck. 
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That  part  of  the  anlerior  column  which  is 
Tiirck's  column  consists  of  fibres  destined  for  ihe  i 
spinal  nerves  ;  its  strands,  therefore,  are  for  motor  conduction. 

In  the  laieral  column  are  two  strands  of  fibres,  one  of  which  passes 
to  the  cerebellum,  Ihe  direct  cerebellar  tract,  the  other  being  the  crossed 
pyramidal  tract.  The  latter  is  composed  of  fibres  which  have  crossed 
in  the  decussation  of  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
(those  fibres  of  the  pyramid  which  hare  not  so  decussated  passing  down 
in  Tiirck's  column).  Thus,  secondary  to  disease  of  the  motor  area  of 
the  cerebrum — say  of  the  right  side-^legeneialion  occurs  in  the  right 
direct  (Tiirck's)  tract  and  in  the  left  crossed  IracL 

(The  direct  cerebellar  tract  is  for  the  transmission  of  sensory  im- 
pulses, as  indicated  in  the  diagram  on  p.  215.) 

Disease  of  the  antere-laleral  column  causes  loss  of  voluntary  action 
of  the  muscles  below,  and,  control  from  the  brain  being  lost,  the  re- 
flexes are  exaggerated  and  a  spasmodic  contraction  results — tetanoid 
paraplegia.  But  the  muscles  implicated  are  not  wasted  unless  the 
sclerosis  extends  into  the  anterior  comu,  and 
there  is  no  loss  of  sensation  or  of  co-ordina- 
tion, for  the  posterior  columns  are  still  sound. 
Children  are  specially  subject  to  sclerosis  of  the 
lateral  column,  the  disease  being  generally  called 
spastic  paraplegia.  The  child  gradually  loses 
the  power  of  walking,  and  as  he  is  being  exa- 
mined a  storm  of  reflexes  may  arise  ;  his  knees 
are  thrown  up  in  bed  and  his  thighs  are  violently 
adducted.  When  he  tries  to  walk  a  character- 
istic spasm  of  the  muscles  of  locomotion  prevents 
him,  his  heels  being  drawn  up  and  his  limbs 
stiffened.  All  the  reflexes  are  in  excess,  and  that 
of  the  ankle  is  so  strong  that  rhythmic  contrac- 
'*  tions  are  replaced  by  muscular  rigidity.  (The 
reflex  loops  are  entire,  but  the  cerebral  control 
>  them  by  the  diseased  motor  paths.)  Subse- 
quently the  muscles  become  contractured,  the  hands  and  feet  are 
'  clawed,'  and  the  patient  is  hopelessly  bed-ridtlen. 

As  already  remarked,  the  motor  area  of  the  brain  is  held  in  com- 
munication with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  by  means  of  the 
pyramidal  tracts — chiefly  the  crossed  tract — with  the  intervention  of 
the  large  multipolar  ceils  of  the  anterior  comu.  And  thus,  if  a  muscle  of 
the  arm,  for  instance,  be  paralysed,  the  fault  may  be  in  the  motor  area 
of  the  brain,  in  a  pyramidal  tract,  in  the  ganglionic  cells,  or  in  the 
efferent  filaments  of  the  ner\e. 

DeBcendlnc  aeKeneratlon. — In  the  case  of  a  lesion  of  the  motor 

area  of  the  brain  (p.  48)— say  of  the  right  side— degeneration  descends 

.   by  the  pyramidal  tracts,  those  muscles  being  paralysed  on  the  left  side 
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which  are  supplied  by  the  cross  fibres,  and  those  on  the  right  which 
are  supplied  by  the  fibres  of  the  direct  tract,  Turck's  column.  Thus 
it  is  that  a  lesion  on  one  side  of  the  brain  may  be  followed  by  paralysis 
and  contracture  of  muscles  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  The  degeneration 
descending  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  (as  after  hemorrhage  in  the  motor 
area  of  the  brain),  the  muscles  associated  with  them  are  not  oiily 
paralysed  but  also  contractured,  and  if  the  disease  exteniJs  into  the 
anterior  horn  of  the  giey  crescent  they  also  begin  to  atrophy. 

Ths  pos/ero-exUmal  o\  BurdacKs  column  consists  to  a  large  extent 
of  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  and  of  fibres  that  convey 
tactile  impressions  to  the  brain.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  brain, 
these  fibres  co-ordinate  muscular  movements.  Thus,  when  the  postero- 
external coliunns  are  diseased  the  muscles  are  not  paralysed,  but  they 
act  tumultuoiisly,  without  co-ordination.  There  are  also  the  peripheral 
pains,  impaired  sensation,  and  the  other  characteristics  of  locomotor 
ataxy.  Later,  as  the  sclerosis  extends  to  the  anterior  comua,  mus- 
cular weakness  appears,  with  atrophy  (p.  218).  But  when  the  anterior 
comua  remain  sound,  whilst  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns  are 
diseased,  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  continues,  though  they  become 
weak  because  of  the  implication  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract. 
Thus  looomotor  ataxr  (li,  without ;  ra  J«,  order)  is  a  want  of  harmony 
in  the  working  of  muscles  of  locomotion,  and  is  due  to  fibroid  degene- 
ration (sclerosis ;  intXijpoF,  hard)  beginning  in  the  columns  of  Burdach 
and  spreading  into  those  of  Goll.  As  the  fibrosis  is  followed  by  atrophy 
in  the  spinai  or  dorsal  cord,  the  disease  also  bears  the  name  tabes 
dorsalis  {labeo,  waste  away).  Burdach's  column  being  very  closely 
associated  with  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves — conveying 
sensory  impulses  and  co-ordinating  movements— the  sclerosing  irrita- 
tion of  the  sensory  nerve  roots  accounts  for  the  characteristic  peri- 
pheral '  lighlning-pains '  of  locomotor  ataxy  ;  and  as  the  strands  are 
pressed  upon  by  the  inflammatory  thickening  their  power  of  co-ordi- 
nating diminishes.  Normal  sensation  is  gradually  lost,  and  the  patient 
cannot  tell  when  his  feet  touch  the  ground.  As  the  disease  advances 
the  ataxic  man  can  keep  his  muscles  under  nominal  control  only  by 
watching  every  step  ;  he  stumbles  and  falls  unless  his  path  is  light,  and 
with  his  eyes  shut  he  cannot  keep  his  balance.  As  he  walks  his  feet 
fiy  out  in  a  meaningless  manner,  and  in  time  the  muscles  of  his  hands 
and  arms  become  affected.  The  patella  reflex  is  entirely  lost  because 
the  sensory  impulse  fails  to  reach  or  to  traverse  the  grey  crescent,  and 
erection  of  the  penis,  another  reflex  act,  becomes  in  due  course  im- 
possible.   (For  the  state  of  the //////,  -v.  p.  59.) 

The  Sympathetic  System 
The  sympathetic  system  consists  of  two  knotted  cords  along 
the  front  of  ihe  vertebral  column,  which  are  joined  together  on  the 
ir  communicating  artery  (p.  4a),  and,  at  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  in 
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the  ganglion  inipar.  From  these  knots,  or  ganglia,  offshoots  join  the 
spinal  nerves,  and  branches  pass  off,  frequently  in  intricate  plexuses 
along  the  neighbouring  vessels.  The  chief  oiBce  of  the  system  is  the 
control  of  the  non-striated  muscular  tissue  of  the  blood-vessels,  lym- 
phatics, and  hollow  viscera,  and  it  is  through  them  that  the  calibre  of 
these  vessels  and  viscera  is  regulated  (asthma,  p.  197). 

In  the  cervical  region  the  knots  are  represented  by  three  ganglia 
which  lie  behind  the  carotid  sheath,  \h&  superior  ganglion  being  a  long 
fusiform  mass  opposite  the  second  and  third  vertebrae.  The  middle 
ganglion  is  at  the  level  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  and  the  Ivwest 
ganglieri  is  near  the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  whence  it  sends  filaments 
up  with  the  vertebral  artery. 

From  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  filaments  ascend  into  the  skull 
with  the  internal  carotid  artery,  to  form  the  cavernous  and  carotid 
plexuses,  from  which  branches  pass  along  the  ophthalmic  and  the 
cerebral  divisions  of  the  artery.  Other  offshoots  of  the  cervical 
ganglia  accompany  the  branches  of  the  external  carotid,  certain  twigs 
join  the  pharyngeal  plexus  (p.  13S),  and  some  descend  to  the  cardiac 
plexuses.     Communications  also  pass  to  the  spinal  nerves. 

TbB  oardlac  pleznaea.— The  superficial  plexus  is  below  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  and  receives  branches  from  the  cervical  part  of  the  left 
vagus  and  sympathetic,  and  from  the  deep  plexus.  The  deep  plexus 
receives  a  large  number  of  branches  from  the  gangUated  cords,  and 
also  from  the  vagi  in  the  neck.  From  these  plexuses  networks  extend 
along  the  coronary  arteries  and  into  the  pulmonary  plexuses. 

In  the  thorax  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  lying  near  the  heads  of  the 
ribs,  close  behind  the  pleura,  send  branches  to  the  dorsal  nerves. 
The  upper  six  ganglia  also  give  filaments  to  the  thoracic  aorta  and  to 
the  pulmonary  plexus,  and  the  lower  six  send  down  the  splanchnic 
(cFTrX<iyx''a,  viscera)  nerves  to  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen. 

The  great  splanchnic  is  formed  of  offsets  from  the  sixth  to  the 
tenth,  and,  descending  through  the  cms  of  the  diaphragm,  ends  in 
the  semilunar  ganglion  and  in  the  renal  and  supra-renal  plexus. 

The  lesser  splanchnic,  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  passes  down  to 
the  cosliac  plexus,  and  the  leasl  splanchnic  to  the  renal  plexus. 

In  the  abdomen  the  four  or  five  pairs  of  ganglia  send  branches  on 
to  the  front  of  the  aorta,  and  others  over  the  common  iliac  arteries 
to  form  the  hypogastric  plexus.  The  solar  plexus,  part  of  the  aortic 
network,  is  between  the  crura  and  behind  the  stomach,  and  sends 
filaments  along  the  chief  visceral  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta, 
under  the  names  of  supra-renal,  renal,  spermatic,  cceliac,  and  superior 
mesenteric  plexuses.  The  solar  plexus  contains  several  ganglia,  of 
which  the  semilunar  receive  the  ending  of   the  great  splanchnic 

The  aortic  plexus  is  that  part  of  the  network  which  sends  off  the 
inferior  mesenteric  plexus ;  it  ends  in  the  hypogastric  plexus. 
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THE  CLAVICLE  AND  SCAPULA 


The  olnvlole  articulates  with  the  first  costal  cartilage,  and,  through 
the  medium  of  a  fib ro -cartilaginous  disc,  with  the  sternum.  Its  inner 
two-thirds  are  almost  cylindrical,  and  are  concave  on  the  posterior 
aspect,  so  that  when  the  shoulder  is  lowered  the  subclavian  vessels 
and  the  brachial  plexus  may  not  be  pressed  against  the  first  rib. 

The  articulation  between  the  clavicle  and  acromion  forms  the 
■iioiiiii«r  ;  the  shoulder-joint  is  the  articulation  between  the  glenoid 
cavity  and  humerus. 

The  rounded  end  of  the  clavicle  is  so  firmly  held  down  to  the 
first  costal  cartilage  by  the  rhomboid  ligament  that  dislocation  of  the 
slernal  end  is  extremely  rare.  It  may  occur,  however,  on  to  the  front 
of  the  manubrium,  upnards,  or  backwards.  In  thelast  case  theendof 
the  bone  might  so  press  upon  the  trachea  as  to  demand  a  partial 
excision  of  the  bone.  It  might  also  press  upon  the  end  of  the  internal 
jugular  or  the  beginning  of  the  innomiroate  vein,  which  are  close 
behind  :t 

The  Btemo-olavlcolar  Jotot  belongs  to  the  class  Arthrodia,  and 
its  gUding  movements  are  much  increased  by  the  presence  of  the 
inter-artiatlar  fibro-cartilage  which  intervenes  between  the  sternal 
facet  and  the  end  of  the  clavicle.  This  disc  effects,  as  part  of  its  office, 
the  breaking  of  shocks  transmitted  by  a  fall  upon  the  hand.  Each 
surface  is  covered  by  a  synovial  membrane,  and  these  membranes 
may  join  by  a  hole  in  the  disc.  The  larger  membrane  is  that  between 
the  end  of  the  clavicle  and  the  disc,  as  it  also  lines  the  articulating 
surfaces  of  the  clavicle  and  the  first  costal  cartilage.  The  joint  is 
enclosed  by  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  ligament,  and  by  superior  fibres 
(the  inter-clavicular  ligament)  which  run  from  clavicle  to  clavicle  with 
an  intermediate  connection  with  the  supra-sternal  notch. 

In  front  of  the  joint  is  the  sternal  origin  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  and 
behind  are  the  stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid. 

The  rhomboid  ligament  is  a  strong  band  connecting  the  inner  end 
of  the  clavicle  with  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib ;  it  prevents  extreme 
elevation  of  the  clavicle  without  a  simultaneous  effort  at  inspiration. 
In  front  of  it  is  the  origin  of  the  subclavius,  and  close  behind  it  runs 
the  subclavian  vein. 

The  outer  third  is  flat,  and  articulates  with  the  acromion  by  an 
oblique  facet.  Dislocation  of  this  joint  rarely  occurs,  because  strong 
ligaments  ascending  from  the  coracoid  to  the  clavicle  (conoid  and 
trapeioid)  are  a  firm  bond  of  union  ;  the  slope  of  the  facets  renders 
upward  luxation  of  the  clavicle  the  only  one  possible.  As  the  bones  are 
subcutaneous,  the  diagnosis  is  easily  made  out,  but,  though  it  may  be 
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The  Clavicle 


readily  reduced,  it  is  often  impossible  to  keep  the  clavicle  in  position. 
without  obtaining,  by  a  cutting  operation,  permanent  ankylosis. 

The  joint  has  a  synovial  membrane  and  a  capsule  which  is  thick- 
ened by  superior  and  inferior  fibres.  Sometimes  the  joint  is  divided  by 
an  inter-articular  fibro- cartilage. 

The  conoid  and  trapeasid  Uc«menu  bind  the  outer  third  of  the 
clavicle  to  the  coracoid  process ;  the  conoid  is  behind  and  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  trapezoid,  the  base  of  the  cone  being  upwards. 

The  chief  muscles  attached  to  tlie  clavicle  are  the  pectoralis  major 
in  the  cylindrical  and  the  deltoid  in  the  flattened  part,  in  front,  and 
the  trapezius  behind  the  deltoid.  The  stemo-raastoid  arises  along  the 
sternal  third  of  the  upper  aspect,  and  the  subclavius  is  inserted  into  the 
groove  on  the  under  surface. 

Traatnre  of  tbe  clavicle  usually  occurs  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
convex  part,  the  cause  being  a  fall  on  to  the  hand  or  shoulder. 

Signs  of  the  fracture. — The  shoulder  at  once  drops,  for  there  is  now 
nothing  but  the  trapeiius  and  the  levator  anguli  scapula  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  arm.  The  dragging  is  so  painful  that  the  man  usually 
holds  up  the  elbow  in  the  other  hand,  and  inclines  his  head  to  the 
injured  side.  The  coliar-bone  is  intended  not  only  to  hold  the  shoulder 
up,  but  to  fend  it  from  the  chest.  When,  therefore,  the  bone  is  broken 
the  pectoralis  major  and  minor,  latissimus  dorsi,  subclavius,  trapezius, 
and  rhomboids  drag  the  scapula  inwards,  whilst  the  pectorals  also  drag 
it  somewhat  forwards. 

The  inner  fragment  does  not  stir  :  the  costo -clavicular  (rhomboid) 
and  the  adjacent  ligaments  hold  it  firm.     As  the  finger  is  run  along 
the  broken  bone  the  sterna!  fiagmeni  certainly  does 
seem  to  be  displaced,  but  it  is  not     It  is  the  outer 
part  that  has  fallen  in  beneath  it. 

The  treatment  consists  in  raising  the  elbow— and 
with  it  the  drooping  scapula— and  in  bringing  the 
elbow  across  the  chest,  a  large  pad  being  placed  in 
the  armpit.  The  pad  acts  as  a  fulcrum  to  the  humerus 
— a  lever  of  the  first  order  ;  when  the  elbow  is  drawn 
inwards  the  scapular  end  of  the  hone  is  thrust  out- 
wards. The  hand  is  laid  flat  over  the  opposite 
breast,  and  the  arm,  forearm,  and  hand  are  secured 
by  a  wide  roller,  or  strapping,  for  about  three  weeks. 
When  the  clavicle  is  broken  outside  the  conoid 
ligament  there  is  usually  no  displacement,  for  the 
shoulder-blade  is  still  suspended  by  that  ligament ; 
there  may  be  some  dropping  of  the  shoulder,  however. 
CompllcatloiiB.' — The  broken  bone  may,  if  the 
violence  be  great,  wound  the  external  jugular  (p.  35),  subclavian,  or  in- 
ternal jugular  vein,  or  even  the  subclavian  artery.  It  may  also  lacerate 
the  brachial  plexus. 
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The  stermil  end  0/  tin  divide  has  im  epiphysis  ivhich  begins  to 
ossify  aboat  the  eighteenth  year  and  joins  the  shaft  a  few  years  later. 
Occasionally  this  epiphysis  becomes 
detached,  when  careful 
shows  that  the  lesion  is  not  a  dislo- 

In  exdsion  of  the  bone  the  peri* 
osteum  should  be  stripped  off  by  the  blunt  raspatory,  the  knife  being 
used  only  for  the  skin  ;  thus  there  is  but  little  risk  of  wounding  the  sub- 
clavian and  supra-scapular  vessels  and  the  external  jugular  vein. 

The  acBpnin  reaches  from  Uie  second  to  the  seventh  rib.  Its 
■pine  at  the  base  corresponds  to  the  third  rib,  and  marks  the  posterior 
limit  of  the  fissure  between  the  upper  and  lower  lobes  of  the  lung 
(p.  TQz).  The  subscapularis  and  serratus  magnus  intervene  between 
the  scapula  and  the  ribs.  The  bone  is  held  in  position  by  certain  clavi- 
cular ligaments,  and  by  the  trapezius,  levator  anguli,  rhomboids,  and 
serratus  magnus.  The  latissimus  dorsi  may  be  left  out  of  the  calculation, 
as  its  connection  with  the  inferior  angle  is  but  slight  and  inconstant. 

iBiKtloii  orsmpnlB  is  that  condition  in  which  the  inferior  angle 
projects  from  the  chest-wall.  It  is  due,  not  to  the  angle  having 
slipped  over  the  border  of  the  latissimus,  but  to  paralysis  of  that  part 
of  the  serratus  which  should  hold  the  vertebral  margin  and  the  inferior 
angle  against  the  chest.  Frictions,  and  electrical  stimulations  along 
the  nerve  of  Bell,  usually  efface  the  deformity. 

The  acromion  and  the  coracotd  processes  have  each  two  centres 
of  ossification  ;  they  may  become  'unglued,'  especially  so  the  latter, 
by  direct  violence  or  muscular  action.  The  coracoid  is  ossified  on 
to  the  rest  of  ihe  scapula  at  puberty,  the  acromion  at  inanhood. 

After  fracture  of  the  coracoid  the  pectoratis  minor,  coraeo-brachialis, 
and  short  head  of  biceps  drag  at  the  loosened  process,  but  are 
unable  to  displace  it  materially,  as  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments 
still  fix  it  to  the  clavicle.  The  fracture  is  treated  by  flexing  the  elbow 
(to  slacken  the  biceps),  and  by  drawing  it  across  the  chest  (to  take  the 
strain  from  the  pectoralis  minor  and  coraeo-brachialis),  and  by  fixing 
the  arm  in  that  position  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  break  may  be 
repaired  by  a  ligamentous  union.  Probably  not  a  few  of  the  specimens 
which  are  described  as  '  ununited  fracture  of  the  coracoid '  are  instances 
of  imperfect  ossification,  fracture,  especially  from  violence,  being  of 
rare  occurrence.  The  only  other  fractui'e  of  the  scapula  which  is  of 
anatomical  importance  is  that  of  the  neck,  when  the  coracoid  process 
and  the  glenoid  cavity  are  detached,  and  descend  together  with  the 
head  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla.  The  injury  is  excessively  rare  ; 
it  is  distinguished  from  simple  downward  dislocation  of  ihe  humerus 
by  the  fact  that  the  contour  of  the  shoulder  is  easily  restored  when 
the  arm  is  raised,  though  It  recurs  directly  (he  support  is  removed. 
In  dislocation  of  die  humerus  the  bone  is  firmly  locked. 
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The  StTBCLAVIAN  Abterv 

On  the  left  side  Ihe  subclavian  arises  from  the  left  end  of  the 
traosverse  part  of  Ihe  aortic  arch,  a  little  to  the  left  of  and  behind  the 
left  common  carotid.  Thence  it  ascends  through  the  superior  medias- 
tinum (p.  1 54),  and,  arching  oi'er  the  apex  of  the  pleura,  passes  behind 
the  scalentis  anticus,  just  as  it  does  on  the  right  side. 

KelatlonB  of  tlie  Brat  part  of  the  left  >BnelBvl»ii. — It  is  much 
longer  and  more  vertical  than  that  of  the  right.  It  has  in  front  the 
manubrium  with  the  origin  of  the  stenao- mastoid,  and  stemo-hyoid 
and  thyroid,  a  little  of  the  left  lung  and  pleura  intervening.  As  the 
artery  ascends  a  little  posterior  to  the  left  carotid  the  internal  jugular 
vein  and  vagus,  descending  along  the  outer  side  of  the  thoracic  part  of 
the  carotid,  are  on  an  anterior  plane  to  the  subclavian.  The  vertebral 
and  the  subclavian  vein,  the  beginning  of  the  left  innominate  vein, 
and  the  phrenic  nen-e,  which  has  slipped  down  from  the  front  of  the 
anterior  scalene,  are  also  in  front. 

Behind  aie  the  cesopbagus  and  thoracic  duct,  and  the  longus  colli. 

The  left  carotid  and  the  trachea  are  to  the  right  side  j  and  as  the 

subclavian  ascends  it  has  the  oesophagus  also  to  the  righL   Because  the 

thoracic  duct  hooks  forwards  to  the  confluence  of  the  jugular  and  sub- 

ckvian  veins  it  lies  close  on  the  inner  side  of  the  artery. 

The  lung  and  pleura  are  to  the  outer  side. 

As  already  remarked  (p.  184),  aneurysm  of  the  innominate  artery  is 
of  common  occurrence,  because  that  vessel  receives  much  of  the  shock 
of  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle ;  on  Ihe  other  hand,  dilata- 
tion of  the  first  part  of  the 
subclavian  is  very  rare. 

The  rlrbt  suIiclaTlaii 
artery  springs  from  (he 
innominate,  behind  the 
stemo-clavicular  joint,  and 
runs  outwards  and  a  little 
upwards  to  the  inner  border 
of  the  scalenus  anticus, 
where  the  second  part 
begins.  It  courses  (first 
part)  above  the  level  of  the 
clavicle,  and,  being  some- 
what horizontal,  its  rela- 
tions are  anterior,  posterior, 
superior,  and  inferior. 
In  front  axe  the  stemo-mastoid,  stemo-hyoid,  and  stemo-thyroid ; 
the  internal  jugular  and  vertebral  veins,  the  pneumogastrie  and 
phrenic  nerves,  and  cardiac  branches  of  the  sympathetic. 
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Behind  are  the  recurrent  lai^ngeal  nerve,  the  sympathetic  cord, 
the  longus  colli,  and  a  little  of  the  pleura. 

Below  are  the  pleura  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal ;  abort,  tlie  verte- 
bral branch  is  given  otf,  and,  below,  the  internal  maiiimary. 

The  fact  of  the  lung  and  pleura  being  somewhat  behind'  the  first 
part  of  the  right  subclavian,  but  in  front  of  the  left,  is  explained  by  the 
left  artery  not  arising  until  the  second  part  of  the  aortic  arch  had 
passed  well  back. 

■ile-Btlon  af  the  first  part  of  the  right  subclavian  is  performed  by 
raisinga  triangular  flap,  as  in  tying  the  innominate  artery  (p,  182).  When 
the  ste  mo -mastoid  and  stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid  are  divided  and 
raised,  the  common  carotid  is  to  be  followed  down  to  the  innominate, 
and  the  first  part  of  ihe  subclavian  is  then  to  be  denuded. 

The  aneurysm-needle  is  passed  from  before  backwards. 

The  operation  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  depth  at  which  the  vessel  is  placed,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
important  structures  which  risk  being  wounded,  namely,  the  internal 
jugular  and  vertebral  veins,  the  pleura  and  the  apex  of  the  lung,  and 
the  pneumogastric,  recurrent  laryngeal,  and  phrenic  nerves.  If  the 
procedure  be  resorted  to,  the  common  carotid  should  also  be  tied,  so 
as  to  cut  off  most  of  the  collateral  supply  and  to  diminish  the  risk  of 
recurrent  hiemorrhage. 

Ligation  of  Ihe  first  part  of  the  lift  artery  is  well-nigh  impracticable ; 
the  vessel  is  closely  surrounded  by  important  veins  and  nerves,  whilst 
the  thoracic  duct  and  the  pleura  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  ■aooBd  part  of  tbe  iuIicIbvIbii  Krury  lies  behind  the  sca- 
lenus anticus,  additional  anterior  relations  being  the  clavicular  origin 
of  the  stemo-mastoid,  the  subclavian  vein,  and  the  phrenic  nen-e. 

Beliirtds.TC  the  apex  of  the  pleura,  and  the  scalenus  medius. 

Above  are  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  emerging  between  the 
origins  of  the  anterior  and  middle  scalenus,  and  below  is  Che  pleura. 

The  second  part  may  bs  tied  by  cutting  through  the  clavicular 
origin  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  turning  inwards  the  phrenic  nerve,  and 
dividing  the  origin  of  the  anterior  scalene.  There  is,  however,  so 
great  a  risk  of  damaging  the  phrenic  nerve,  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
and  the  pleura  that  the  operation  is  very  rarely  resorted  to. 

The  tblra  part  or  tlie  snliclavlan  artery  is  comparatively 
superficial  in  the  posterior  inferior  triangle  (p.  9).     It  rests  upon  the 

Above  it  are  the  omo-hyoid,  and  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

In  front  are  the  platysma  and  the  cervical  fascia ;  the  external 
jugular,  supra-scapular,  and  transverse  cervical  veins ;  the  subclavian 
vein,  though  on  a  lower  plane ;  the  clavicle  and  subclavius,  and  the 
supra- scapular  artery.  Behind  are  the  scalenus  medius  and  the  lowest 
nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

UrBttou  of  tbe  tblrd  part  of  the  subolavtaa.— The  patient  lies 
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supine,  with  the  shoulders  raised  and  ihc  head  thrown  back,  the  aim 
being  pulled  down  to  Ihe  utmost,  so  as  to  lower  the  clavicle— the  base 
of  (lie  posterior  inferior  triangle ;  when  the  clavicle  is  raised,  as  in 
axillar]-  aneurysm,  ligation  is  rendered  much  more  difficult. 

The  land-marks  art  X\it  clavicle,  posterior  border  of  siemo-mastoid, 
and,  possibly,  Ihe  anterior  margin  of  the  Irapejius,  but  this  is  not 
generally  defined.  Perhaps  the  artery  may  be  felt  pulsating  u]>on 
the  first  rib.  In  a  muscular  subject  the  interval  between  the  stemo- 
mastoid  and  trapezius  may  be  so  small  that  much  of  the  ailachment 
of  the  muscles  may  need  section. 

The  skin  is  wet!  drawn  down,  and  an  incision  is  made  through  it, 
the  superjicial  fascia,  and  the  platysma  for  about  2|  to  3  in.  aiong 
the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  beginning  at  the  posterior  border  of  the 
stemo-mastoid.  Then,  when  the  skin  is  released,  the  incision  is 
drawn  up  along  the  superior  border  of  the  clasicle.  The  external 
jugular  vein  is  seen  as  it  is  about  to  pass  through  the  deep  fascia  ;  if 
it  be  much  in  the  way  it  must  be  tied  in  two  places  and  divided. 
The  deep  fascia,  which,  being  attached  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
clavicle,  is  not  drawn  down  wth  the  skin  and  platysma,  is  then  divided 
above  the  clavicle,  and  the  finger  is  passed  through  it  into  the  connec- 
tive tissue  in  the  depths  of  the  subclavian  triangle. 

The  first  rib  is  then  felt,  and  the  scalene  tubercle  with  the  attach- 
ment of  the  scalenus  anticus— the  outer  border  of  thai  muscle  lying 
behind  that  of  the  stem o- mastoid.  As  this  tubercle  is  at  the  inner 
border  of  the  rib,  and  as  the  subclavian  artery  passes  behind  the 
muscle,  ihe  finger  must  be  directed  outwards  and  a  little  backwards 
over  the  first  rib,  in  order  to  feel  the  artery.  The  lowest  cords  of  the 
brachial  plexus  are  close  behind  the  artery,  and  on  a  rather  higher 
plane,  resting  upon  the  sloping  rib  ;  they  are  apt  to  be  picked  up  in 
mistake  for  the  artery.  But  even  in  the  cadaver  it  is  easy  to  make 
out  Ihe  difference,  for  on  rolling  the  artery  with  the  tip  of  the  linger 
upon  ihe  rib  it  is  felt  to  be  hollow  and  collapsing,  the  nerve  being  solid 
and  cord -like. 

The  artery  having  been  freed  by  the  cautious  use  of  the  director, 
the  aneurysm -needle  is  passed  round  it  from  behind,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  risk  of  any  of  the  plexus  being  enclosed  in  the  loop.  The 
vein  is  well  below  the  level  of  the  artery,  and  behind  the  clavicle,  and 
is  in  but  slight  danger  of  being  wounded.  The  operator  does  not 
usually  see  Ihe  vein.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  point  of  the  needle 
is  not  thrust  too  much  downwards,  lest  the  dome  of  the  pleura  be 
wounded. 

On  one  occasion  in  which  I  was  performing  this  operation  a  large 
and  dusky  lymphatic  gland  appeared  in  front  of  the  artery,  and  at  first 
sight  looked  like  the  swollen  vein. 

Some  of  the  Irreffnlarltlea  are  mentioned  on  p.  iSo,  the  most 
interesting  of  them  being  that  in  which  the  right  subclavian  is  given  off 
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as  the  second  or  third  trunk  of  the  aorta,  and  reaches  the  scalenus  by 
winding  behind  the  trachea  and  cesophagus.  Sometimes  the  artery 
passes  in  front  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  and  sometimes  the  vein  passes 
behind  the  muscle. 

CompreaHioo  of  the  BubclKvlan  may  be  effected  by  the  surgeon 
standing  behind  the  patient,  gripping  the  shoulder  with  his  fingers, 
and  thrusting  the  tliumb  towards  the  first  rib,  down  the  outer  border 
of  the  sterno-mastoid,  the  shoulder  and  clavicle  havitig  been  first  drawn 
down.  In  certain  cases  it  may  be  expedietit  to  compress  the  artery  by 
the  aseptic  finger  introduced  through  an  incision  in  the  deep  fascia. 

Collateral  olrculation  after  ligation  of  the  third  part  is  carried  on 
by  the  service  of  the  empty 
branches  of  the  aitillary 
arteiy.  Thus,  the  superior 
thoracic,  oicromial  thoracic, 
the  long  and  the  alar  tho- 
racic branches,  and  the 
ending  of  the  suhscapulai- 
bring  blood  from  the  supe- 
rior intercostals,  and  from 
intercostal  branches  of  Che 
aorta  and  internal  mam- 
mary. The  dorsalis  scap- 
ulie  would  help  by  itsanas- 
tomosis  with  the  supra- 
and  posterior  scapular 
arteries,  and  the  acromial 
thoracic  and  the  posterior 
circumflex  by  their  com- 
munications with  the 
supra-scapular  in  the  acro- 
mial region. 

The  ^ancAeJOf  the  first 
part  are  the  vertebral,  in- 
ternal mammary,  and  thy- 
roid axis  ;  from  the  second 
part  comes  the  superior 
intercostal. 

The  vertebral,  arising 
from  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  first  portion, 
makes  a  short  ascent  into 
the  transverse  process  of 
the  sixth  cervica]  vertebra ; 

it  then  passes  through  the  transverse  processes  above  this,  3 
a  peculiarly  twisted  course  near  the  posterior  ring  of  the  atlas,  ( 
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the  skull  through  the  foramen  magnum,  joining  with  its  fellow  to  fbnn 

the  basilar. 

Belatloiu  of  the  root  of  tbe  vertebral  artery. — As  the  vessel 

comes  off  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  subclavian,  it  can  be  but  a  little 
distance  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  common  carotid  :  as  the  iutemal 
jugular  vein  descends  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  carotid,  and  in 
front  of  the  subclavian  artery,  it  lies  just   in  front  of  the  vertebra! 

The  scalenus  anticus  slopes  upwards  and  inwards  from  the  front 
of  the  second  part  of  the  subclavian  to  the  anterior  tubercle  of  Che 
transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cer\-ical  vertebra,  and  the  longus  colli 
is  resting  upon  the  front  of  the  vertebriE :  therefore  the  vertebral  artery 
ascends  in  the  interval  between  those  muscles. 

The  thoracic  duct,  turning  downwards  and  forwards  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  left  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins,  passes  in  front 
of  the  root  of  the  vertebral,  and  the  inferior  thyroid  also  winds  to  the 
front.  The  vertebral  vein,  descending  behind  the  end  of  the  internal 
jugular,  to  open  into  the  beginning  of  the  innominate  vein,  is  also  to 
the  front  of  the  root  of  the  vertebral  artery. 

As  the  artery  courses  with  the  vertebral  vein  through  the  trans- 
verse pirocesses  it  passes  across  the  emet^ing  cervical  nerves,  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  structures  being  similar  to  Che  arrangement  upon 
the  first  rib,  that  is,  the  vein  is  anterior  and  the  nerves  are  posterior 
to  the  artery. 

KlBBtlon  of  tlie  vertebral  artery. — As  the  arter)'  is  ascending 
on  the  inner  border  of  the  narrow  scalenus  anticus,  and  as  the  outer 
border  of  that  muscle  corresponds  to  the  outer  border  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid,  a  vertical  incision  of  aj  or  3  in,  down  that  border  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  must  be  only  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of  the  vertebral 
artery.  From  the  lower  end  of  this  incision  a  second  is  to  be  made 
inwards  for  about  ^  in.  through  the  clavicular  origin  of  the  muscle. 
Then,  after  the  dexterous  use  of  the  end  of  the  director,  the  artery  is 
exposed.  The  structures  in  danger  are  the  phrenic  and  pneumogastric 
nerves,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  pleura  and  lung. 

Branches  of  the  vertebral  artery  {s^ifial)  enter  with  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  to  the  cord  and  its  membranes  ;  others  pass  out  to  the 
muscles  and  anastomose  with  the  occipital,  and  with  the  deep  and  the 
ascending  cervical  arteries.  Posterior  meningeal  branches  ramify  in 
the  cerebellar  dura  mater,  and  posterior  and  anterior  spinal  descend 
along  the  medulla.  The  inferior  (posterior)  cerebellar  is  a  good-sized 
artery.     (The  branches  of  the  basilar  are  referred  to  on  p.  41.) 

The  vertebral  vein  begins  outside  the  back  of  the  skull  and  passes 
down  through  the  cervical  transverse  processes,  in  front  of  the  vertebral 
artery.  Having  traversed  the  sixth  process,  it  descends  on  a  plane 
■  '  ■  o  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  arterj',  to  end  in  the  back  of 
linaie  vein,     li  may  receive  a  tributary  through  the  posterior 
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condylai-  foramen,  and  it  gathers  many  branches  from  the  spinal  cord 
and  r,olimin,  and  from  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 

Tlie  tliyroia  asia  comes  from  the  front  of  the  first  part  of  the  artcrj-, 
and  at  once  breaks  into  the  inferior  thyroid,  and  supra-  and  posterior 
scapular  branches  :—  ^ 

The  Inferior  tbrrold,  in  order  to  reach  the  thyroid  body,  tvinds 
beneath  the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid  and  the  middle  sympathetic 
ganglion,  at  the  level  at  which  the  omo-hyoid  crosses  the  front  of  the 
sheath — oppiositc  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra. 

£i^a/ww.— Sometimes  this  artery  is  tied  in  the  case  of  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland.  An  incision  of  a  or  3  in.  is  made  in  front  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  the  vessel  is  then  sought  opposite 
the  cricoid  cartilage. 

Branches. — Uniniportant  twigs  are  given  to  the  muscles  in  its 
neighbonrhood. 

The  aaoendtng  oervloat  runs  in  (he  groove  between  the  scalenus 
anticus  and  the  rectus  anticus  major,  giving  twigs  to  those  muscles,  and 
others  to  anastomose  with  the  vertebral  in  the  spinal  canal.  Tracheal, 
a-sophagea/,  and  laryngeal  branches  also  pass  oS. 

The  termination  of  the  inferior  thyroid  anastomoses  with  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  superior  thyroid  artery  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  thyroid  body. 

The  aapra-aoapalBr  artery  passes  outwards  in  front  of  the 
scalenus  anticus  and  phrenic  nerve,  and  behind  the  clavicular  origin 
of  the  sle mo- mastoid.  And,  as  the  supra- scapular  notch  is  below  the 
level  of  the  clavicle,  the  artery  sinks  behind  the  clavicle,  where  it  lies 
in  front  of  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  gives  twigs 
to  the  sterno- mastoid  and  subclavius.  Then,  winding  on  above  the 
ligament,  it  ramifies  beneath  the  supra-  and  infra- spinatus  muscles, 
supplying  the  shoulder-joint,  and  anastomosing  with  the  posterior  and 
the  dorsal  scapular  {v.  p.  231)  arteries. 

it  sends  a  twig  through  the  trapezius,  on  to  the  acromion  process, 
which  anastomoses  with  the  acromial  thoracic. 

The  poMerlor  aoapnlBr,  in  order  to  reach  the  vertebral  border  of 
the  shoulder-blade,  runs  across  the  root  of  the  neck  ;  this  course  gives 
it  the  alternative  name  of  Iransvcrsalis  colli.  The  artery  passes  over 
the  phrenic  and  the  scalenus  anticus,  and  lies  in  the  subclavian 
triangle,  but  at  a  higher  level  than  the  supra- scapular  artery.  It  leaves 
the  triangle  beneath  the  omo-hyoid,  passing  over  the  brachial  plexus, 
and  reaches  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius,  where  it  gives  off  the 
superficial  cervical  branch,  which  anastomoses  with  the  superficial 
part  of  the  princeps  cervicis  of  the  occipital  {p.  30). 

The  continuation  of  the  artery  then  descends  along  the  border  of 
the  shoulder'blade,  beneath  the  levator  anguli  scapulae  and  the 
rhomboids,  anastomosing  with  the  supra-  and  subscapular  arteries,  and, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rhomboids,  with  the  posterior  intercostal. 
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The  internal  mammary  is  described  on  p.  155,  and  the  snperlor 
intercostal  on  p.  157. 

The  snbelavian  vein,  the  continuation  of  the  axillary,  begins  at 
the  outer  border  of  the  first  rib,  and  joins  with  the  internal  jugular 
behind  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation  to  form  the  innominate  ;  the 
two  innominates  eventually  join  to  form  the  superior  vena  cava,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  on  p.  185. 

CMef  relations. — The  vein  lies  below  and  in  front  of  the  third 
part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  behind  the  subclavius  muscle  and 
the  clavicle.  It  passes  in  front  of  the  phrenic  nerve  and  the  scalenus 
anticus,  and  over  the  apex  of  the  pleura. 

Its  tributaries  are  the  external  and  anterior  (p.  35)  jugulars. 

The  wall  of  the  vein  adheres  closely  to  the  fascial  sheath  by  which 
it  is  invested,  and,  indirectly,  to  the  clavicle  and  costo-coracoid  mem- 
brane, the  vessel  being  expanded  when  the  shoulder  is  brought 
forwards.  *  Hence  care  should  be  taken  in  operations  about  the  root 
of  the  neck  or  the  shoulder  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  air  being 
drawn  into  the  circulation  by  movements  of  the  limb.'  (Quain.)  If 
this  contingency  should  arise,  the  wound  should  be  filled  with  water 
whilst  the  opening  in  the  vein  is  being  sought. 


PART  III 
THE    UPPER    EXTREMITY 


Surface  marklnrB-— The  clavicle  (p.  215)  is  convex  forwards  in  its 
inner  two-thirds  and  concave  forwards  in  the  outer  third.  Just  where 
it  articulates  with  the  acromion  process  it  has  a  considerable  upward 
projection.  The  acromion  process  and  the  spine  of  the  scapula  are 
easily  traced  towards  the  vertebral  column,  the  base  of  the  spine 
correspondinj;  to  the  tliird  rib. 

Thcmeetingof  clavicle  and  acromion  constitute  the  BbaiLlder.  The 
Tonndne**  of  tlie  abonlder  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  large  head  of 
the  humerus  and  its  tuberosities;  over  this  the  deltoid  is  thinly  spread. 
After  amputation  at,  or  excision  of,  the  shoulder-joint,  the  prominent 
'shoulder'  remains,  but  the  'roundness  of  the  shoulder'  has  vanished. 

The  lesser  tuberosity  is  the  inner ;  between  it  and  the  outer,  the 
bicipital  groove  may  be  felt ;  it  is  exactly  at  the  front  of  the  head  of 
the  bone  when  the  arm  is  by  the  side  and  slightly  rotated  outwards. 

The  ooraoold  proocBs  is  found  on  thrusting  the  fingers  into  the 
space  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid,  at  about  an  inch  below 
the  junction  of  the  cylindrical  and  flattened  parts  of  the  clavicle.  To 
make  sure  that  the  fingers  have  not  gone  too  far  outwards  and  are 
pressing  against  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  the  arm  should 
be  rotated. 

The  oonrae  at  the  aslllarr  Brtcrr  may  be  indicated  by  a  line  from 
the  middle  of  the  clavicle  to  the  groove  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
coraco-brachialis  and  biceps,  the  arm   being    abducted  and  rotated 

The  prominent  mass  of  the  biceps  in  front  of  the  arm  suddenly  tapers 
into  the  strong  tendon,  from  the  inner  side  of  which  the  bicipital  fascia 
may  perhaps  be  made  out  as  it  expands  over  the  muscles  which  are 
arising  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus. 

Along  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps  is  the  groove  which  is  continued 
down  from  between  the  axillary  folds  ;  in  it  runs  the  brachial  artery. 
The  inner  border  of  this  muscle  is  the  guide  in  tying  that  vessel. 
The  muscle  overhangs  the  artery. 


r 
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For  compresBlnB  tbe  IiraclUtil  arterj  the  assistant  should  stand 
upon  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  and,  passing  the  fingers  round  the 
biceps  and  just  beyond  the  surface-groove,  siioukl  drag  and  hook  the 
artery  with  the  lips  of  his  fingers,  and  gently  fix  it  against  the  bone. 
Very  little  force  is  needed,  only  it  must  be  properly  directed — outwards. 
At  the  back  of  the  arm  the  triceps  may  be  seen  narrowing  into  its 
insertion  into  the  olecranon  process.  The  course  of  the  musculo- spiral 
nerve  may  be  shown  by  drawing  the  chaJk  from  below  the  posterior 
fold  of  the  axXis.  downwards,  backwards,  outwards,  and  then  forwards 
to  the  front  of  the  external  condyle. 

The  oondTlar  rldses  descend  from  the  middle  of  the  shaft  to  the 
internal  and  external  condyles  ;  the  ulnar  nerve  may  be  felt  as  it 
passes  along  the  back  of  the  inner  ndge  to  the  space  between  the 
condyle  and  the  olecranon.  The  inner  ridge  separates  the  biceps 
and  brachialis  at  the  front  from  the  triceps  behind.  The  outer  ridge 
extends  between  the  supinator  longus  and  the  long  radial  extensor,  in 
front,  and  the  triceps  posteriorly. 

In  a  thin  subject  the  internal  intermuscular  septum  may  be  clearly 

The  exteniHl  condyle  is  best  examined  on  the  forearm  being  fiiily 
extended,  when  it  is  found  in  a  depression  which  is  bounded  on  the 
inner  side  by  the  olecranon  and  the  insertions  of  the  triceps  and 
anconeus,  and  on  the  outer  side  by  the  mass  of  the  supinator  longus 
and  the  extensors.  In  this  depression,  just  below  the  condyle,  is  the 
prominent  margin  of  the  lieHid  of  tlie  radlun,  between  which  and  the 
condyle  is  a  transverse  groove  corresponding  to  the  elbow-joint. 

In  stispected  fracture  of  the  radius,  if  there  be  no  impaction  of  the 
fragments,  the  head  of  the  bone  does  not  rotate  when  the  wrist  is 
being  pronated  and  supinated.  The  student  should  practise  this 
method  of  examining  the  radius,  the  thumb  or  index-finger  being 
pressed  firmly  against  the  radial  head. 

A  little  above  the  interna!  condyle  a  small  spur  of  bone  is  occasion- 
ally met  with  ;  it  projects  downwards,  and  beneath  it  the  brachial 
artery  and  median  nerve  may  take  an  irregular  course^as  in  the  car- 
nivora.  It  may  be  felt  beneath  the  skin,  and  should  not  be  taken  for 
an  exostosis  or  any  other  morbid  growth. 

To  meaanre  tbe  lenstb  of  tbe  arm,  dot  with  ink  the  tip  of  each 
acromion  process,  and  each  external  condyle  of  humerus,  and  then 
compare  the  two  sides.  To  compare  the  forearms,  dot  the  external 
condyles  as  before,  and  the  lip  of  each  radial  styloid  process,  andthen 


Between  the  chest  and  the  arm  is  the  depression  corresponding  to 
the  Jlaar  of  the  armpit  \  when  the  arm  is  raised  the  axillary  fascia  is 
tightened  and  the  borders  of  the  pectoralis  major  in  front  and  the  teres 
major  and  latissimus  dorsi  behind  become  prominent.  When  the  arm 
is  raised  to  the   utmost,  and  the  fingers  are  forcibly  thrust   towards 
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the  apex  of  the  space,  the  head  of  the  humerus  may  be  obscurely 
feh. 

The  axillary  line  is  the  plumb-line  descending,  from  the  middle 
of  the  first  rib,  between  the  axillary  folds.  In  a  deep  inspiration  the 
chest-wall  in  front  of  it  moves  forwards  whilst  that  behind  it  moves 
backwards. 

Buperflolal  veins, — The  anterior  ulnar  vein  comes  from  the  little 
finger  and  the  pahn  of  the  hand,  and,  receiving  tributaries  in  its  course, 
is  joined  in  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  by  the /oj/fJTor  ((/«(M'vein, 
which  begins  on  the  back  of  the  little  finger  as  the  vsna  salvatella. 
The  common  ulnar  vein  which  is  thus  formed  is  soon  joined  by  the 
inner  division  of  the  median  vein  to  form  the  basilic. 

The  radial  vein  comes  from  the  back  of  the  hand  (where  it  has 
large  anastomotic  arches  with  the  posterior  ulnar)  and  from  the  thumb  ; 
at  the  elbow  it  is  joined  by  the  outer  division  of  the  median  vein  to 
form  the  cephalic. 


right  elbow.    ((Jaw.) 


The  wftffWn  vein  ascends  from  thepalmof  the  hand,  and  just  before 
it  reaches  the  bend  of  the  elbow  it  receives  the  comniunicaiing  vein, 
which  brings  blood  from  the  vena;  comites  of  the  radial  and  ulnar 
arteries.  It  then  dividesinto  two  short  trunks,  the  outerof  which  joins 
the  radial  lo  form  the  cephalic,  whilst  the  inner  flows  into  the  common 
ulnar  vein  to  form  the  basilic.  These  short  trunks  are  called  from 
their  connections  median-cfphalic  and  median-basilic  respectively. 

Thus,  the  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  are  arranged  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  Mi  '^i'h  all  the  points  prolonged. 

The  median-basilic  is  the  vessel  at  the  elbow  which  is  generally 
chosen  for  pblebotomy,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  usually  larger 
than  the  median  cephalic.  It  has  this  disadvantage,  however,  that 
just  beneath  it  runs  the  brachial  artery  ;  but,  as  the  bicipital  fascia 
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intervenes  between  these  vessels,  the  artery  is  well  protected  from 
injury  by  the  lancet.  Branches  of  the  intenia.1  cutaneous  nen-e  cross  in 
front  of  the  vein. 

Before  using  the  lancet  the  surgeon  should  make  out  the  exact 
situation  of  the  brachial  artery,  and  should  satisfy  himself  that  that 
in'egularity  does  not  enist  in  which  the  ulnar  artery  descends  into  the 
foreann  supcrticial  to  the  group  of  muscles  arising  from  the  internal 
condyle. 

ForOie  operMlQD  orveneseotloii  a  tap)e  should  be  lied  round 
the  arm  above  the  elbow,  just  tight  enough  to  prevent  Ihe  venous 
return,  but  not  to  compress  the  artery,  as  1  have  kno«'n  to  happen. 
The  patient  should  hold  something  in  his  hand  on  which  he  can  keep 
exercising  the  Hexora  of  his  fingers,  so  as  to  hurry  on  the  venous 
return.  The  staff  which  was  formerly  used  for  this  purpose  has  been 
left  in  the  keeping  of  the  surgeon's  old  associate,  the  barber,  who, 
having  now  no  other  use  for  it,  has  decorated  it  in  spirals  of  clean 
and  blood-stained  tapes,  and  has  fixed  it  over  his  shop-door  as  the 
sign  of  his  present  craft 

If  during  phieboloray  the  lancet  traverse  the  vein  and  wound  the 
subjacent  artery,  and  the  lips  of  the  adjacent  wounds  become  glued 
together,  blood  is  pumped  with  each  ventricular  contraction  into  the 
vein.  Thus,  not  only  the  median  basilic  and  the  neighbouring  veins 
become  distendeij  and  varicosc,  but  they  pulsate  after  the  manner  of 
an  aneurysm.  The  condition  is  called  aneurysmal  vcaix — it  is  a  varix 
with  an  aneurysmal  pulsation. 

But  when  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  vein  do  not  become  glued 
to  those  in  the  artery,  and  the  blood  collects  in  the  inter^-ening  con- 
nective tissue  before  entering  the  vein,  a  pulsating  tumour  (aneurysm) 
exists  in  addition  to  the  aneurysmal  varix,  the  condition  being  called 
varicose  aneurysm. 

Both  these  lesions  may  be  treated  by  forcible  flexion  of  the  limb, 
or,  if  that  fail,  by  ligature  of  the  artery  above  and  below  the  wound. 

The  bBiilUa  vein  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  median-basilic 
and  conunon  ulnar,  and,  lying  along  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps,  super- 
ficial to,  but  in  a  line  with,  the  brachial  artery,  it  pierces  the  deep  fascia 
below  the  middle  of  [he  arm.  It  then  lies  alongside  of  the  brachial 
artery,  and  joins  its  venje  comites  at  the  lo\ver  border  of  the  tendon  of 
the  teres  major  to  form  the  axillary  vein. 

Tlie  median -oepbaitc  vein  ascends  obliquely  over  the  hollow  1>et  ween 
the  biceps  and  supinator  longus,  the  musculo- cutaneous  nerve  lying 
beneath  it,  but  over  the  deep  fascia.  This  vein  when  opened  in 
'  bleeding '  is  said  to  be  less  easily  compressed  than  the  median-basdic 
because  of  its  lying  over  the  intermuscular  hollow. 

The  oepbBlla  tbIii  ascends  superficially  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
biceps,  lying  afterwards  in  the  groove  between  the  pectoralis  major  and 
deltoid.     It  pierces  the  deep  fascia  just  below  the  clavicle,  and  then, 
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having  traveraed  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  (p.  240),  runs  over  the 
first  part  of  the  axillary  artery  to  end  in  the  highest  part  of  the  axillary 

The  catttneons  nerrea,— In  the  pectoral  region  are  supra-clavi- 
cular branches  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nen-es,  the  endings  of 
the  intercostal  nerves,  and  of  their  lateral  branches.  In  the  scapular 
region  of  the  chest  the  cutaneous  nerves  come  from  the  posterior 
divisions  of  the  dorsal  nerves,  and  from  the  lateral  cutaneous  branches 
of  the  intercostals.  In  the  deltoid  region  are  the  acromial  twigs  of 
the  supra-clavicular  nerves,  as  shown  on  p.  145,  and  branches  of  the 
circuaiflex. 

Down  the  arm  the  superficial  nerves  come  {on  the  inner  side)  from 
the  intercos to-humeral,  the  internal  and  the  lesser  internal  cutaneous, 
and  the  musculo-spiral ;  and,  on  the  outer  aspect,  from  the  circumflex 
and  musculo-spiral.     {See  Brachial  Plexus,  p.  249.) 

The  Inter 00 ■tii-biUBera.l  nerve,  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of 
the  second  intercostal,  nms  across  the  axiQa  to  join  the  lesser  internal 
cutaneous  in  the  supply  of  the  skin  as  far  as  the  inner  condyle.  Im- 
plifation  of  this  nerve  in  cancerous  invasion  and  in  abscess  of  the 
axilla  causes  neuralgic  pain  along  the  inner  side  of  the  arm.  The 
nerve  is  generally  seen  when  the  axilla  is  opened  for  the  removal  of 
cancerous  lymphatics  in  scirrhus  mamms. 

The  ftslllarr  fkioln  is  the  deep  and  impoitiuit  layer  which  is 
continued  from  the  front  of  the  pectoralis  major,  across  the  floor  of  the 
space,  and  backwards  over  the  latissimus  dorsi.  It  is  attached  above 
to  the  clavicle,  and  in  front  to  the  sternum  and  chesL  At  the  lower 
border  of  the  pectoralis  major  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  fascial 
investment  of  the  pectoralis  minor,  and  so,  indirectly,  with  the  costo- 
coracoid  membrane  and  also  with  the  sheath  of  the  axillary  vessels. 
Below  the  armpit  it  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  around  the  arm.  It 
is  strong  and  well  able  to  shut  in  an  axillary  abscess. 

The  deep  ftkiotaof  tbe  arm  surrounds  the  limb,  and  is  continuous 
above  with  that  covering  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major.  It  is 
strengthened  by  slips  from  the  insertions  of  the  deltoid,  pectoralis 
major,  and  latissimus  dorsi,  and  gives  ofl!'  strong  intermuscular  septa  to 
the  condylar  ridges  and  condyles.  The  inner  of  these  scpia  is  pierced 
by  the  inferior  profijnda  and  the  anastomotica  magna,  the  former  vessel 
being  accompanied  by  the  ulnar  nene.  The  musculo-spiral  ner\'e 
and  superior  profunda  artery  pass  through  the  outer  septum. 

Below,  the  deep  fascia  of  the  arm  is  continuous  with  that  of 
the  forearm,  and  is  attached  to  the  olecranon  process,  but  it  is  not 
attached  to  the  head  of  the  radius,  or  it  would  check  its  rotator)'  move- 

Tlie  peotoralla  major  arises  from  the  inner  half  of  the  clavicle, 
the  front  of  the  sternum  and  the  adjacent  costal  cartilages,  and  from 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique.     It  is  inserted  into  the  outer 
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lip  of  the  bicipital  groove,  the  clavicular  part  passing  down  in  front  of 
and  below  the  thoracic  part  of  the  muscle. 

Relations. — The  mamma  rests  upon  its  anterior  surface  ;  therefore, 
in  the  case  of  disease  of  that  gland,  the  arm  must  be  fixed  to  the  side 
for  the  sake  of  perfect  rest.  Behind  it  are  the  ribs  and  the  intercostal 
muscles  ;  the  subclavius,  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  the  pectoralis 
minor,  the  axillary  vessels,  and  the  brachial  plexus.  Its  outer  border  lies 
along  the  inner  edge  of  the  deltoid,  an  important  interval  separating 
them  near  the  clavicle.  The  cephalic  vein  is  lodged  in  this  inter- 
muscular groove. 

The  pectoralis  minor  ascends  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs 
and  the  intercostal  fasciae  to  its  insertion  along  the  thoracic  aspect  of 
the  coracoid  process.  It  lies  beneath  the  larger  muscle,  and  covers  the 
second  part  of  the  axillary  vessels,  and  the  brachial  plexus.  The  lowest 
border  of  the  muscle  is  subcutaneous,  and  lies  along  the  fifth  rib. 

Suppuration  may  occur  between  the  two  pectoral  muscles  or 
beneath  them  both.  In  the  former  case  the  pus  is  likely  to  descend 
to  the  lower  border  of  the  larger  muscle  and  there  to  point.  In  the 
latter  case  it  may  eventually  break  through  the  floor  of  the  axilla,  or 
may  ascend  beneath  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  and  along  the 
course  of  the  vessels  and  nerves,  into  the  neck  ;  the  abscess  may 
possibly  find  its  way  through  the  intercostal  spaces  unless  promptly 
evacuated. 

Nerves, — The  two  pectoral  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  anterior 
thoracic  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

Bnrsse. — There  may  be  a  small  bursa  over  the  acromion  or  over 
the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  ;  a  large  one  between  the  deltoid  and 
shoulder-joint ;  and  small  ones  between  the  tendons  of  the  infra- 
spinatus and  teres  minor  and  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  which  may  com- 
municate with  the  interior  of  the  articulation.  The  bursa  sheathing  the 
tendon  in  the  bicipital  groove  is  a  continuation  of  the  synovial  membrane 
of  the  shoulder-joint.  A  separate  bursa  intervenes  between  the  tendons 
of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major  in  the  bicipital  groove. 

The  costo-coracoid  membrane  is  spread  between  the  first  rib, 
clavicle,  and  coracoid  process  ;  below,  it  blends  with  the  fascia  of  the 
lesser  pectoral  muscle,  and  with  the  sheath  which  the  axillary  vessels 
have  brought  down  from  the  fascia  about  the  scalene  muscles.  The 
membrane  and  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  are  pierced  by  the  cephalic 
vein  in  its  course  to  the  axillary  vein,  and  by  the  acromial  thoracic 
artery. 

The  subclairius  arises  by  a  tendon  from  the  cartilage  of  the  first 
rib,  and  is  inserted  into  the  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle. 
It  is  hidden  by  the  origin  of  the  pectoralis  major,  the  costo-coracoid 
membrane  intervening.  Beneath  it  are  the  subclavian  vessels  and 
the  brachial  plexus,  and  when  the  shoulder  is  drawn  down  the  muscle 
closely  overhangs  the  highest  part  of  the  axillary  vessels. 
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The  aabolavtan  ft>»a  coiTesponds  to  the  mten-al  betiieen  the 
borders  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid  at  their  clavicular  origin  ; 
the  greater  tlie  muscular  development,  the  narrower  this  crevice.  In 
its  depths  may  be  felt  the  apex  of  the  coracojd  process,  to  the  thoracic 
aspect  of  which  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pectoralis  minor  is  passing. 
Tlie  second  part  of  the  axillary  artery  is  beneath  the  lesser  pectoral, 
the  first  part  being  between  its  upper  border  and  the  outer  edge  of  the 
first  rib.  To  the  inner  side  of  the  artery  is  the  vein,  and  to  the  outer 
.ire  the  two  cords  of  brachial  plexus. 

The  aerratai  maffnuB  arises  by  nine  digitations  from  the  eight 
upper  ribs,  and,  hugging  the  chest- wall,  is  inserted  into  the  thoracic 
aspect  of  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula.  The  muscles  bounding 
the  axilla  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  enclose  it  in  front  and  behind, 
and  the  axillary  vessels  and  the  cords  of  the  plexus,  in  their  passage 
from  the  root  of  the  neck,  cross  over  the  highest  part  of  the  muscle. 

Its  tterve-iupply  is  from  the  nerve  of  Sell  l,p.2^i\  which  descends 
upon  its  axillary  surface. 

The  action  of  the  muscle  is  to  steady  the  shoulder-blade,  to  draw 
il  fonvards,  and  Id  keep  its  vertebral  border  and  inferior  angle  close 
against  the  chest.  In  paralysis  of  the  muscle  the  angle  of  the  scapula 
projects  like  a  rudimentary  wing,  and  the  fingers  can  be  thrust  up 
between  it  and  the  chest-wall  almost  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  This 
condition  was  formerly  called '  luxatien  of  the  scapula.'  Over-action 
of  the  muscle  is  the  usual  cause  of  the  paralysis — I  have  met  with  ii  in 
a  nurse  who  spent  most  of  her  time  in  rubbing  an  old  lady  with 
chronic  pleurisy,  and  in  a  girl  who  was  skipping  all  day  long.  When 
the  patient  is  told  to  raise  the  arm  over  the  head  the  scapula  is  drawn 
upwards  and  inwards  by  Ihe  elevator  and  by  the  rhomboids,  for  there 
is  nothing  to  keep  it  down  to  the  side  ;  and,  as  the  shoulder-blade 
cannot  be  rotated,  the  superior  angle  fails  to  be  tilled  upwards  and 
the  attempt  at  raising  the  ann  fails. 

The  deltoid  arises  from  the  front  of  the  clavicle,  the  acromion 
process,  and  the  lower  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  is  in- 
serted halfway  down  the  outer  surface  of  the  humerus.  It  is  supplied 
by  the  circumflex  nerve  and  is  sometimes  paralysed  after  dislocation 
of  the  humerus  ;  the  power  of  abduction  being  then  lost. 

Relations. — It  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  fasciie.  Its  inner  border 
rests  against  the  outer  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  in  the  groove 
between  these  muscles  lie  the  cephalic  vein  and  the  descending 
branch  of  the  acromial  thoracic  artery.  Beneath  it  is  a  large  bursa 
which  separates  it  from  the  shoulder-joint.  The  deltoid  covers  also 
the  coracoid  process  and  its  muscles,  namely  the  pectoralis  minor, 
coraco-brachialis,  and  short  head  of  biceps ;  the  coraco-acromial 
ligament ;  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  with  the  subscapularis 
inserted  into  the  inner  (lesser)  tuberosity,  and  the  supra-  and  infra- 
spinatus and  the  teres  minor  into  the  greater ;  the  bicipital  groove. 
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u-iih  the  long  head  of  Ihe  biceps,  and  the  insertions  of  the  pectoialis 
major,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  teres  major ;  the  anterior  and  posterior 
circumQex  vessels  and  circuniflex  nen-e,  and  the  outer  and  long  heads 
of  the  triceps. 

Abscess  in  the  shoulder-joint  in  the  sub-deltoid  bursa  may  reach 
the  surface  by  openings  around  the  edges  of  the  muscle,  but  the  pus 
rarely  finds  its  way  through  the  substance  of  the  muscle. 

The  supra-!pinalus  arises  in  the  supra-spinous  fossa  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  upper  part  oflhe  greater  tuberosity.  Il  passes  over  the 
shoulder-joint,  so,  in  sub-glenoid  dislocation,  It  is  tightly  stretched, 
and  holds  and  firnily  hitches  the  head  of  the  humerus  against  the  lower 
rim  of  the  socket.  Il  is  to  relax  this  muscle  that  the  ann  is  first 
abducted  in  the  scientific  method  of  reduction. 

The  infraspinatus  and  terts  minor  arise  from  the  infra-spinous 
fossa,  and  are  inserted  Into  the  outer  side  of  the  greater  tuberosity,  the 
teres  minor  being  the  lower  of  the  two.     They  are  external  rotators. 

The  supra-  and  infra-spinatus  are  supplied  by  the  supra-scapidar 
nerve  ;  and  the  teres  minor  is  supplied  by  the  ganglionic  branch  of 
the  circumdes:. 

The  subscapularis  arises  from  the  vertebral  two- thirds  of  the  venter 
of  the  scapula,  and  by  tendinous  intersections  from  the  ridges  ;  it  is 
inserted  into  the  lesser  tuberosity  and  into  the  bone  just  below  it.  Its 
tendon  blends  with  the  capsular  ligament,  but  is  separated  from  the 
neck  of  the  shoulder-blade  by  a  bursa.  It  forms  part  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  axilla,  and  has  resting  upon  it  the  origin  of  ihe  coraco- 
brachialis  and  biceps,  and  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves.  It  is 
supplied  by  the  upper  and  middle  subscapular  nenes,  and  its  action 
is  to  roll  the  humerus  inwards. 

The  teres  major  arises  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  ihe  lower  scapular 
angle,  and,  passing  on  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  is 
inserted  into  the  inner  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove. 

The  latissimus  dorsi  arises  from  the  back  of  the  iliac  crest,  the 
lumbar,  and  the  lower  six  dorsal  spines,  and  the  lowest  ribs  (inter-digi- 
lating  with  Ihe  external  oblique).  Its  tendon  curls  round,  and  is  inserted 
in  front  of,  that  of  the  teres  major,  reaching  the  depths  of  (he  groove. 
(Sometimes  a  muscular  slip  of  the  latissimus  crosses  over  the  axillary 
vessels  to  be  inserted  with  the  pecloralis  major.)  These  muscles 
draw  the  humerus  downwards  and  backwards,  and  rotate  it  inwards  ; 
they  are  supplied  by  the  middle  and  long  subscapular  nerves. 

Though  the  latissimus  dorsi  is  the  lowest  muscle  in  the  posterior 
wail  of  the  axilla,  its  tendon,  which  has  curled  round  the  teres  major, 
does  not  descend  so  far  along  the  humerus.  Thus  the  muscles  forming 
the  back  of  the  axilla  are  to  be  given  in  this  order :  subscapularis,  teres 
major,  and  latissimus  dorsi  j  but  the  artery  lies  on  them  in  this  order  ; 
subscapularis,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  teres  major. 

Occasionally  a  bursa  exists  between  the  upper  border  of  the  latis- 
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IS  dors!  and  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  inferior  angle  of  Ihe  scapula. 
Like  other  bursje,  it  is  liable  to  attacks  of  chronic  inflammaiion,  and 
to  distension  by  accumulation  of  its  fluid  contents. 

The  Qoraco-brBQlilallm  arises  from  the  tip  of  the  coracoid  process 
and  is  inserted  halfway  down  the  inner  surface  of  the  humerus,  opposite 
to  the  deltoid.  It  is  supplied  by  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  which 
runs  through  it. 

Relations. — It  lies  along  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps  and  the  outer 
side  of  the  axillary  and  brachial  artery.  It  is  covered  by  the  deltoid  and 
pectoralis  major,  and  rests  upon  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  axilla. 

The  iiioepa  arises  by  its  short  head  with  the  coraco-brachialis,  and 
by  its  long  head  from  the  top  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  tendon  spread- 
ing out  into  the  glenoid  ligament.  This  tendon  then  winds  oi'er  the 
upper  end  of  the  humerus,  strapping  it  in  its  place,  and,  passing 
between  the  tuberosities,  escapes  beneath  the  capsule  It  carries  with 
it  a  prolongation  of  the  synovial  membrane  into  the  bicipital  groove, 
along  which  an  abscess  in  the  joint  may  find  its  escape.  The  two 
heads  of  the  muscle  join  below  the  middle  of  the  arm.  The  insertion 
is  into  the  back  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius,  and  a  bursa,  which  is 
sometimes  inflamed  and  filled  with  fluid,  intervenes  between  the 
front  of  the  tuberosity  and 
the  tendon.  By  this  back- 
ward insertion  the  biceps 
becomes  a  powerful  supi- 
nator. Its  nerve-supply  is 
from     the     musculo-cuta- 

From  the  inner  side  of 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps  1 
a  strong  slip,  the  bicipital 
fascia,  is  given  to  join  the 
deep  fascia  over  the  muscles  I 
arising  from  the  inner  con- 
dyle. This  fascia  hes  be- 
neath the  branches  of  the 
internal  cutaneous  nerve, 
and  the  median-basilic 
vein,  and  separates  them 
from  the  subjacent  brachial 
artery,  as  shown  on  p.  237. 
.  Relations.  —  Its  upper 
end  is  covered  by  the  del- 
toid and  pectoralis  major.      Oueo-arthritb^  bicepsBdheriiietoheuIorhaiiKrui. 

It    rests    on  the    muscles 

which  fomi  the  floor  of  the  axilla,  and  on  the  brachialis  anticus  and 

musculo.cuianeous  nerve.    Internally  are  the  coraco-brachialis,  median 
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nerve,  and  ihe  brachial  arlery.   Exlemally  are  the  deltoid  and  supinator 

Dislocation  of  tlie  tindon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  from  the 
groove  occurs  in  chronic  osteo- arthritis,  when  osteophytes  grow  about 
the  head  of  the  humerus.  When  thearticulardiseaseia  further  advanced 
the  tendon  may  be  frayed  out  or  thinned  and  ruptured,  and  adhering 
to  one  of  the  tuberosities.     ('Med.  Chirurg.  Trans.,'  vol.  Iviii.) 

The  brsiGhlKUa  antlciu  arises  from  the  front  of  the  humerus  and 
the  intermuscular  septa,  and  is  inserted  into  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna  ;  its  action  is,  therefore,  solely  to  bend  the  elboH'.  Its  ner\-e- 
supply  comes  from  the  musculo-culaneous  and  sometimes  also  from 
the  musculo-spiral.  Contracting  with  great  energy,  il  may  detach  the 
coronoid  process,  and  if  that  process  be  broken  off,  as  in  dislocation 
of  the  ulna  backwards,  some  of  the  fibres  of  insertion  may  drag  it 
upwards. 

Relations. — It  is  covered  by  the  biceps,  the  brachial  artery,  and  the 
median  nerve.  The  musculo -cutaneous  nerve  lies  between  it  and  the 
biceps,  and  supplies  them  both.  Its  tendon  lies  close  over  the  anterior 
ligament  of  the  elbow. 

The  trloepa. — The  long  or  middle  head  descends  from  below  the 
glenoid  cavity  ;  fhe  inner  head  arises  from  the  back  of  the  humerus 
up  to  the  level  of  the  insertion  of  the  teres  major,  and  the  outer  head 
up  to  the  level  of  the  teres  minor.  The  three  heads  leave  a  passage 
for  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  superior  profunda  arterj-,  and  are  in- 
serted by  a  strong  tendon  into  the  top  of  the  olecranon  process,  an 
important  slip  running  on  to  join  the  deep  fascia  at  the  back  of  the 
forearm. 

The  scapular  head  of  the  muscle,  descending  between  the  teres 
minor  and  major,  divides  the  area  which  is  bounded  above  by  the  teres 
minor,  below  by  the  teres  major,  and  externally  by  the  humerus  into  a 
quadrilateral  space  through  which  wind  the  circumflex  nerve  and  the 
posterior  circumfle.\  vessels,  and  a  triangular  one  through  which  the 
dorsalis  scapula  artery  passes. 

A  piece  of  the  triceps  is  continued  from  the  back  of  the  external 
condyle  to  the  outer  aspect  of  the  olecranon  under  the  name  of 
'.s  (p.  281).  Both  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral 
e  simple  extensors  of  the  elbow. 


The  Axilla 

The  axilla  is  the  pyramidal  space  between  the  chest  and  the  arm; 
its  apex  reaches  beneath  the  clavicle  and  into  the  neck.  There  is  no 
barrier  between  the  root  of  the  neck  and  the  axilla,  and  pus  readily 
passes  from  one  into  the  other  unless  escape  be  provided. 

Boundaries. — The  axilla  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  pectoralis 
major   and   minor;   behind   by   the   subscapularis,   teres  major,   and 
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I  on  the  inner  side  by  the  six  upper  ribs,  the 
intercostal  muscles,  and  the  serratus  magniis.  The  base  is  covered 
in  by  the  deep  fascia,  which  extends  from  over  the  pectoralis  major 
to  the  latissimua  dorsi,  and  on  to  the  chest-wall. 

The  apace  oontatna  the  axillary  vessels  and  their  branches ;  the 
brachial  plexus  and  most  of  its  branches ;  the  intercos  to -humeral  nen-e  ; 
fat,  and  many  lymphatic  glands.  The  anterior  and  posterior  folds 
meet  at  the  bicipital  groove,  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps  filling  this 

The  most  important  of  the  contents  lie  along  the  outer  side  of  the 
space  ;  against  the  inner  wall  there  are  merely  the  thoracic  branches 
of  the  artery  and  vein,  the  intercosto-humeral  nerve,  the  nerve  of  Bell, 
and  lymphatics.  Thus  the  surgeon  may  proceed  with  comparative 
freedom  in  the  removal  of  malignant  glands  or  other  tumours  from 
the  thoracic  side  of  the  space,  but  along  the  humeral  region  he  must 
act  with  much  deliberation. 

To  open  an  axillary  absoesa,  a  small  incision  should  be  made 
with  a  scalpel  through  the  deep  fascia  of  the  floor  of  the  space,  the 
opening  being  subsequently  enlarged  by  tlie  director  and  dressing- 
forceps,  after  the  manner  of  Hilton.  I  have  seen  a  paralysed  serratus 
magnus  in  a  man  whose  axillary  abscess  had  been  opened  by  a  bold 
plunge  of  a  surgeon's  knife,  the  neri'e  of  Bell  having  been  severed.  If 
the  '  plunge'  had  been  made  into  the  outer  part  of  the  space  instead 
of  into  the  inner,  the  vessels  would  probably  have  been  wounded. 

The  axillary  artery  continues  the  subclavian  from  the  outer 
border  of  the  first  rib,  through  the  apex  and  the  outer  part  of  the 
space,  and  down  to  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  teres  major, 
where  the  name  changes  to  brachial.  It  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
shoulder-joint  and  the  humerus,  being  separated  from  the  former  by 
the  insertion  of  the  subscapularis.  The  naiTOw  part  of  the  pectoralis 
minor  crosses  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coracoid  process,  and 
divides  it  into  three  parts. 

The  first  part  of  the  artery  extends  from  the  first  rib  to  the  lesser 
pectoral — a  very  short  distance.  The  second  part  is  shorter  still, 
being  the  mere  width  of  the  pectoralis  minor  just  before  its  insertion. 
The  third  part  is  much  longer,  reaching  from  the  lower  border  of 
the  lesser  pectoral  to  (he   lower  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  teres 

I'o  mark  tbe  courie  of  tbe  axillary  artery,  tlie  arm  should  be 
;ibducted  and  slightly  rolled  outwards,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the 
middle  of  the  clavicle  to  the  groove  on  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps. 

RelaUons. — The  surgeon  takes  a  more  liberal  view  of  the  relations 
of  an  artery  than  is  allowed  to  the  student.  The  division  of  the  artery 
into  three  parts  concerns  him  only  to  this  extent ;  that  the  second 
part,  being  under  co\'er  of  both  pectoral  muscles,  is  inaccessible  for  a 
ligature ;   that  the  first  part  may  be  reached  in  the  infra-claviculiir 
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fossa  (p.  241)  ;  and  that  tlie  veo'  end  of  the  third  part  of  the 
comparatively  superficial.     He  does  not  consider  the  relations 
three  parts  separately,  but  regards  the  arter^'  as  a  continuous  trunk. 

In  front  are  the  skin,  superficial  fascia  and  platysma,  the  deep 
fascia,  and  the  pectoralis  major  and  minor.  Just  below  the  clavicle 
the  vessel  is  co\ered  by  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  and  is  crossed 
by  the  cephalic  \'ein.  The  subclavius  also  overhangs  the  beginning 
of  the  artery,  but  in  operations  at  that  part  the  clavicle  is  raised,  so 
that  the  muscle  may  be  out  of  the  way.  The  formation  of  the  median 
nerve  takes  place  over  the  third  part  of  the  artery. 

Behind. — As  the  axillary  artery  is  the  continuation  of  the  sub- 
clavian, which  rests  upon  the  first  rib,  its  beginning  must  needs  rest 
upon  the  first  intercostal  space  and  the  top  of  the  serratus  magnus. 
The  nerve  of  Bell  descends  behind  the  beginning  of  the  artery  to 
reach  the  chesl-wall.  TTie  artery  there  rests  upon  the  subscapularis, 
the  posterior  cord  of  the  plexus  and  its  derivatives — the  musculo- 
spiral  and  circumflex — and  on  the  tendons  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and 
teres  major.  And,  as  the  shoulder-blade  does  not  lie  flat  against  the 
ribs,  the  artery  crosses  a  gap  in  its  course  from  the  intercostal  space  to 
the  subscapularis. 

To  the  inner  side  is  the  axillary  vein  in  the  whole  of  the  course 
of  the  artery,  the  inner  cord  of  the  plexus  and  its  derivatives  inter- 
vening between  the  two  vessels  in  the  second  and  third  parts  of  iheir 

To  the  outer  side  are  the  brachial  plexus  and  the  derivatives  of  the 
outer  cord,  namely,  the  musculo-cutaneous  and  the  outer  head  of  the 
median.  At  the  lowest  part  of  the  artery  the  last-named  nerve  is  to 
the  outer  side,  as  are  also  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps. 

Branches. — The  first  duty  of  the  axillary  artery  is  to  give  offbranches 
to  the  side  of  the  chest.  The  further  that  the  artery  descends,  the 
wider  is  the  gap  between  it  and  the  chest,  and  the  longer  are  its 
thoracic  branches.  The  first  is  the  short  one.  The  second  is  the 
inner  division  of  the  <7i:»'OffK'(7/-/.*i7rrt«'i';  the  third  is" the /ow^  one  ;  the 
fourth  is  the  alio-  \  the  fifth  is  the  subscapular^  which  is  very  largely 
concerned  in  the  supply  of  the  serratus  magnus  and  chest-wall.  All 
these  arteries  anastomose  with  vessels  which  are  already  between  the 
ribs— the  superior  intercostal  of  the  subclavian  in  the  back  of  the 
highest  spaces,  and  the  aortic  inlercostals  in  the  lower  ;  and  the 
anterior  intercostals  of  the  internal   mammary  in  the  front  of  each 
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The  acromial  division  of  the  acromial -thoracic  runs  through  the 
costo-coracoid  membrane,  and  anastomoses  in  the  region  from  which 
it  lakes  its  name  with  branches  of  the  supra-scapular  and  circumflex 
arteries.  A  descendinghtxa^  runs  in  the  inter-muscular  groove  with 
the  cephalic  vein.  The  long  thoracic  descends  by  the  lower  border 
of  the  pectoralis  minor  to  the  chest,  giving  branches  through  to  the 
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The  aiar  thoracic  supplies  lymphatic  glands  as  well  as  the 
wall,  and  its  branches  are  useful  in  the  collateral  circulation. 
The  subscapular  is  a  very  large  branch.  It  descends  along  the 
axillary  border  of  the  muscle  which  gives  it  its  name,  and  at  last 
reaches  the  chest-wall.  It  gives  off  a  (iirju/ branch  which  passes  on 
to  the  scapula  under  cover  of  the  teres  minor  anil  the  infra-spin  at  us  to 
anastomose  with  the  supra-  and  posterior  scapular  arteries  of  the  thyroid 

The  circumflex  arteries  are  named  from  their  being  '  bent  around ' 
the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus.  The  anterior,  the  smaller,  passes 
outwards  beneath  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps,  and  as  it  runs 
across  the  bicipital  groove  it  sends  a  branch  up  to  the  shoulder-joint 
It  ends  by  anastomosing  with  'Ak. posterior  circumflex,  which  emerges 
from  the  axilla  through  the  quadrilateral  space  bounded  by  the 
humerus  and  the  long  head  of  the  triceps  at  the  sides,  and  the  teres 
minor  and  major  above  and  below.  It  supplies  the  shoulder-joint 
and  the  deltoid,  and  anastomoses  with  the  preceding  vessel,  and, 
on  the  acromion  process,  with  the  acromial-thoracic  and  the  supra- 
scapular, 

CollBteral  olroalailDa  after  ligation  of  the  first  part  of  the  axillary 
would  be  carried  on  as  after  ligation  of  the  third  part  of  the  subcla- 
vian (p.  231)  ;  and  after  ligation  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  axillary 
as  after  ligation  of  the  brachial  above  the  point  of  origin  of  the 
superior  profuntla  (p.  265). 

The  third  part  of  the  axillary  artery  may  be  reached  and  tied  hy 
abducting  the  arm  and  rotating  it  outwards.  The  vessel  lies  in  the 
upward  continuation  of  the  brachial  groove,  nearer  to  the  anterior 
axillary  fold  than  the  posterior,  and  along  the  inner  side  of  the  coraco- 
brachialis. 

A  three-inch  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  and  superficial 
fascia  from  well  up  beneath  the  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major 
down  into  the  brachial  groove.  The  deep  fascia  is  divided  on  a  direc- 
tor, the  coraco-brachialis,  which  is  the  guide  to  the  artery,  being  then 
looked  for  and  followed  down.  Home  more  fibrous  tissue  is  traversed 
by  the  director  and  forceps,  and  the  median  nerve  is  then  turned  out- 
wards, and  the  a.tillary  vein  is  gently  separated  from  the  inner  side. 
The  internal  cutaneous  nene  may,  perhaps,  have  to  be  drawn  inwards  i 
the  ulnar  nen'e  will  be  hidden  by  the  vein  as  it  lies  between  the  vein 
and  artery,  and  it  must  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  ligature,  which 
is  passed  from  the  inner  side.  Sometimes  a  fleshy  bundle  passes  from 
the  latissimus  dorsi  over  the  artery,  to  be  inserted  with  the  pectoralis 
inajor ;  this  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  the  coraco-brachialis, 
especially  if  the  incision -wound  were  small. 

Varieties. — Occasionally  the  axillary  gives  off  the  radial  or  ulnar 
artery,  or  a  slender  vas  aberrans,  to  join  the  radial  or  ulnar  below 
the  elbow,     .Sometimes  a  larj;e  branch  runs  by  the  side  of  the  long 
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tboiacic  as  an  addinonal  exiemai  mamMorj  (be  the  9a^^  of  Uk 

The  artery  may  be  accompanied  by  two  renx  comilea  instead  of  by 
the  »ngle  venous  trunk. 

The  aritlarr  artery  eaa  ba  eoipreMe*  in  tbe  lowest  part,  where 
it  is  comparalively  superficial,  by  thrusting  the  fingers  under  ihe  pecto- 
ralis  major  and  gently  driiing  the  vessel  outwards  against  the  humerus, 
under  tbe  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps. 

It  is  not  practicable  lo  compress  the  beginning  of  the  artery  ;  cir- 
culation is  easily  arrested,  however,  in  the  subclavian  instead. 

Wftloa  af  tbe  axiUarr  anei7  may  be  performed  iji  Ihe  first 
part  of  its  course  (but,  as  the  vessel  can  be  here  n^ached  only  with 
danger  and  difficulty,  the  sui^eon  prefers  to  tie  the  subclatian,  p.  339). 
The  arm  having  been  drawn  from  the  side,  so  as  to  raise  the  clavicle 
and  ils  muscle  from  the  vessel,  a  slightly  cur\-ed  incision  is  made 
below  ihe  inner  three-fourths  of  the  clavicle,  through  the  skin,  supier- 
licial  fascia  and  platysma,  and  the  deep  fascia,  dinding  a  small  super- 
ficial vein,  perhaps,  which  links  the  cephalic  and  the  external  Jugular. 
The  cephalic  vein  is  turned  outwards  from  the  pectoral  muscle,  which 
is  to  be  divided  at  its  clavicular  origin,  and  the  finger  then  feels  for 
the  pectoralis  minor.  The  costo-coracoid  metnbrane  is  torn  through 
with  the  dissecttng-forceps  and  director,  care  being  taken  not  to 
wound  the  cephalic  vein  or  the  acromial  thoracic  artery  as  they 
traverse  (he  membrane. 

Then  a  loose  sheath  surrounding  the  vessels  is  torn  through,  and 
the  artery  is  sepiaraled  from  the  vein  on  its  inner  side  and  the  brachial 
plexus  on  the  outer.  The  needle  is  passed  from  the  vein-side.  The 
ligature  is  probably  applied  I>elow  the  level  at  which  the  cephalic  vein 
crosses  the  artery. 

Of  the  BxiiiBrr  lympiiatio  glands,  some  ^)  re  placed  along  the 
axillary  vessels,  and  receive  the  lymph  from  the  arm,  whilst  the 
thoracic  set,  which  lie  along  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis 
minor,  receive  their  lymph  from  the  mamma  and  the  front  of  the  chest. 
Other  glands,  which  are  deep  in  the  arm-pit,  are  associated  with 
the  lymphatics  of  the  back.  A  gland  or  two  in  the  infra-clavi- 
cular fossa  {p.  241)  receive  lymphatics  passing  up  with  the  cephalic 

The  superficial  and  deep  lymphatic  vessels  for  the  most  part  follow 
the  veins  ;  those  running  up  the  fore-arm  join  a  small  group  of  lym- 
phatic glands  which  are  situated  near  the  brachial  arterj-,  above  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  humerus. 

In  examining  for  enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  as  in  suspected 
scirrhus  of  the  breast,  the  front  of  the  fingers  should  be  laid  flat  upon 
the  ribs,  and  the  arm  should  be  brought  to  the  side  so  that  the  axillary 
floor  may  be  rendered  slack.  I  have  known  the  inner  border  of  the 
head  of  llic  humerus  laken  for  an  enlarged  gland  when  the  ann  was 
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siderably  abducted  and  the  relaxed  tissues  allowed  the  fingers  to 
be  thrust  high  into  the  space. 

In  enucleating  glands  which  have  become  implicated  in  scirrhus 
mammse  the  surgeon  employs  his  fingers,  rot  his  scalpel,  lest  he 
wound  the  large  vessels  ;  but  in  tearing  them  out  he  runs  the  risk  of 
rooting  a  little  alar  thoracic  artery  from  the  main  vessel.  He  must 
proceed  with  very  great  care  when  removing  glands  from  the  outer 
part  of  the  space. 

In  the  case  of  scirrhus  mammEe  the  surgeon  cannot  be  sure  that 
there  is  no  secondary  implication  of  the  glands  until  he  has  opened 
up  the  fascia  of  the  floor  of  the  axilla  and  introduced  his  finger.  It  is 
advisable,  therefore,  in  every  case  of  malignant  disease  to  prolong  the 
incision  into  the  arm-pit  in  the  search  for  implicated  glands. 

The  axillary  glands  are  associated  beneath  the  clavicle  with  those 
at  the  root  of  the  neck.  When,  therefore,  the  surgeon  is  considering 
the  advisability  of  operating  in  mammary  cancer  he  should  carefully 
examine  tlie  supra-clavicular  region  as  -well  as  the  arm-pit. 

The  Brachul  Plexus 

The  brachial  plexus  is  formed  by  the  anterior  divisions  of  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  nerves,  and  by  the  chief  part 
of  that  of  the  first  dorsal,  which  has  come  up  in  front  of  the  neck 
of  the  first  rib.  Resting  in  the  grooves  on  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  lower  cervical  vertebne,  the  nerves  emerge  between  the  anterior 
and  middle  scalene  muscles,  which  arise  from  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tubercles  of  those  processes,  respectively.  The  subclavian  artery  also 
lies  behind  the  anterior  and  in  front  of  the  middle  scalene  :  the  plexus 
is,  thus,  chiefly  above  the  artery  in  the  second  and  third  portions  of  its 
course,  but  the  lowest  strand  of  the  plexus  is  partly  behind  it.  In  this 
relative  position  the  plexus  and  the  artery  descend  beneath  the  cla- 
vicle and  the  subclavius  muscle  Into  the  axilla.  , 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  nerves  join  to  fonn  a 
single  cord,  as  do  also  the  divisions  of  the  eighth  cervical  and  the  first 
dorsal,  the  division  of  the  seventh  passing  on  by  itself. 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  scalenus  medius  each  of  these  three  large 
bundles  splits  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  trunk,  of  which  the  anterior 
trunks  ofthe  upper  and  middle  unite  to  form  ihs  outer  cord  of  the  pUxiis. 
The  lower  anterior  trimk  runs  on  independently  as  the  i'nw*ri:o»-rf,  whilst 
the ^sierior  ctird  \s  fonned,  as  might  be  anticipated,  by  the  union  of  all 
three  posteinor  trunks. 

In  the  lop  of  the  arm-pit  these  cords  lie  above  the  axillary  artery  ; 
behind  the  pectoralis  minor  they  lie,  as  their  names  express,  one  to  the 
outer  side,  one  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel,  and  one  behind  it  ;  and 
e  of  the  artery  they  are  breaking  into  their 
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The  reason  of  there  being  a  brachial  plexus  is  probably  this : 
Certain  muscles  habitually  work  together.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
biceps,  brachialis  anticus,  and  supinator  longus  bend  the  elbow.  The 
motor  fibres  for  them  arise  together  in  the  cervical  enlargement,  but 
anatomicaUy  it  may  not  he  convenient  for  the  fibres  to  reach  all  of 
them  by  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  ;  some,  therefore,  are  '  switched 
off'  by  the  musculo-spiral.  By  adapting  this  theory  to  the  different 
groups  of  muscles  the  need  appears  for  a  great  primary  interlacement 
at  the  root  of  the  upper  extremity. 

The  branoliea  Blven  off  aboTo  tbe  olavlole  arc  ts\'igs  to  the 
scaleni,  the  levator  anguli  scapulre,  rhomboids,  longus  colli,  and  sub- 
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clavius,  the  branch  lo  the  last-named  muscle  descending  in  front  of 
the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery.  The  fifth  also  gives  a  root  to 
the  phrenic,  which  thus  comes  from  the  fifth  as  well  as  from  the  third 
and  fourth  cervical  nerves. 

The  nerre  ol  Bell  arises  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  nerves  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  scalenus  medius,  and  enters  the  apex  of  the  axilla  lying 
on  the  side  of  the  chest.  Coming  out  through  the  scalenus  medius,  it 
lies  behind  the  trunks  of  the  plexus,  and  posterior  also  to  the  first  part 
of  the  axillary  artery.     It  supplies  the  serratus  magnus. 

The  Bapra-Bcapnlar  nerve  comes  from  the  fifth  and  si^th  after 
their  junction,  and  descends  beneath  the  trapezius,  and  through  the 
supra-scapular  notch,  to  supply  the  supra-  and  infra-spinatus,  and  the 
shoulder-joint. 

Belaw  tbe  olavlole  the  nerves  given  off  are  :  the  external  and 
internal  anterior  thoracic  from  the  outer  and  inner  cords,  respectively, 
to  the  pectoralis  major  and  minor. 

Three  anbaoapnlar  branches  come  from  the  posterior  cord  (which 
is  composed  of  fibres  which  are  derived  fronn  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  cervical  ner\-es,  and  from  the  first  dorsal  nerve) ;  of  these 
three,  the  short  subscapular  supplies  the  subscapularis,  the  middle  the 
subscapularis  and  the  teres  major,  and  the  long  the  latissimus  dorsi. 

The  otrmuiiIlBz,  from  the  posterior  cord  (formed  as  above),  winds 
with  the  posterior  circumflex  artery  round  the  surgical  neck  of  the 
humerus,  through  the  quadrilateral  space  (p.  244),  to  supply  the 
shoulder-joint  and  the  deltoid.  It  gives  off  also  a  ganglifomi  twig  lo 
the  teres  minor,  and  many  branches  to  the  skin  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  deltoid  and  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  arm. 

The  miiBcalo-Bptral,  containing  twigs  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  and  first,  continues  the  posterior  cord  from  behind  the  third 
part  of  the  axillary  artery,  and  winds  in  the  spiral  groove,  with  the 
superior  profunda  artery,  between  the  inner  and  outer  heads  of  the 
triceps,  under  cover  of  the  long  head.  Piercing  the  external  septum, 
it  lies  between  the  supinator  longus  and  the  extensor  carpi  radialis 
longior,  on  the  outer  side,  and  the  brachialis  anticus  on  the  inner.  In 
front  of  the  external  condyle  it  divides  into  the  radial  and  posterior 
interosseous. 

It  gives  otF  an  inner  ciiUweous  branch  which  descends  to  the 
interval  between  the  inner  condyle  and  olecranon,  and  two  outer 
cutaneous  branches  which  are  distributed  along  the  front  and  back  of 
the  fore-arm,  almost  to  the  ball  of  the  thumb. 

It  also  sends  branches  to  the  triceps  and  anconeus,  the  supinator 
longus  and  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  and  sometimes  to  the 
brachialis  anticus. 

The  radial  nerve  descends  from  the  musculo- spiral  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  supinator  longus,  and  at  about  a  third  of  the  way 
dawn  the  fore-arm  joms  company  with  the  radial  artery  ;  near  the 
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outer  side  of  this  vessel  it  lies  in  the  middle  third  of  the  fore-arm  only, 
for  it  then  turns  backwards  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  supinator  longus 
to  become  cutaneous  a  little  above  the  wrist.  It  supplies  the  skin  of  the 
thumb,  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  ring- 
finger  as  far  as  the  first  inter-phalangeal  joint,  the  skin  over  the  backs  of 
the  second  and  third  phalanges  being  supplied  by  the  digital  branches 
of  the  median — except  in  the  case  of  the  back  of  the  thumb,  which 
the  radial  supplies  entirely. 

The  posterior  InteroBseoas  nerve,  the  other  division  of  the  mus- 
culo-spiral,  gives  a  branch  to  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  and 
then  winds  round  the  radius  in  the  substance  of  the  supinator  brevis, 
which  it  supplies  ;  it  then  descends  between  the  superficial  and  deep 
muscles  at  the  back  of  the  fore-arm,  and  ends  in  a  gangliform  enlarge- 
ment on  the  back  of  the  carpus.  In  its  course  it  supplies  also  the 
extensors  communis  digitorum,  minimi  digiti,  and  carpi  ulnaris  in  the 
superficial  layer,  and  the  extensors  ossis  metacarpi,  primi  et  secundi 
intemodii  pollicis,  and  indicis  in  the  deep  layer. 

nSuBcalo-splral  paralysis  may  be  caused  by  laceration  of,  or 

injury  to,  the  trunk  as  it  winds 
round  the  humerus ;  or  by 
severe  pressure,  as  by  a  chair- 
back,  by  sleeping  with  the 
head  pressing  the  arm  against 
a  hard  pillow,  or  by  a  badly 
padded  crutch  {crutch-para- 
lysis) ;  often  it  is  a  symptom  of 
lead-poisoning,  when  it  is  pro- 
bably due  to  interference  with 
the  anterior  comu  of  the  grey 

Paralysis  of  musculo-spiral  nerve  after  fracture  of     CreSCent    of    the   Spinal    COrd. 

humerus ;  *  drop- wrist.'    (Erichsen.)    But    There  may  be  Complete  loss  of 

when  fingers  have  been  flexed  into  palm,  a,        u-i-xj.  ^       jj.i.r 

they  can  be  extended  at  first  inter-phalangeal  ability  tO  extend  the  fore-arm, 

joints  by  lumbricals  and  interossei,  b,  which  or,  except  for  the  action  of  the 

are  supplied  by  ulnar  and  median  nerves.  ,  .  ^  .       ,      .  . 

biceps,  to  supinate  it ;  the  ex- 
tensors of  the  hand  {drop-wrist)  and  fingers  are  also  powerless,  and  the 
hand  usually  remains  prone,  with  fingers  flexed.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by 
the  lumbricals  and  interossei  acting  on  the  second  and  third  phalanges 
that  extension  of  the  fingers  can  be  in  any  way  obtained,  and  even 
then  the  first  phalanx  must  be  held  and  fixed,  or  else  those  little 
muscles  flex  it  to  the  palm.  When  the  arm  is  raised  above  the  head 
the  triceps  has  no  power  to  extend  the  fore-arm.  There  is  loss  of 
sensation  in  the  region  supplied  by  the  radial  nerve  {vide  supra). 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  paralysis  is  that  the  grasp  of  the 
fingers  is  enfeebled  ;  this  is  because  the  hand  has  fallen  into  the  posi- 
tion of  flexion,  and  there  is  too  much  *  slack '  in  the  flexor  tendons. 
(The  best  way  to  force  a  person  to  loose  anything  from  the  firmly 
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clenched  hand  is  to  forcibly  flex  the  wrist ;  by  this  trick  the  flexors  are 
slackened,  and,  the  extensors  of  the  fingers  being  tightened,  the  grasp 

The  inner  cord,  which  is  composed  of  strands  froni  the  eighth  cer- 
vical and  first  dorsal,  supplies,  in  addition  to  an  anterior  thoracic  nerve 
{vide  supra),  the  ulnar,  the  inner  head  of  the  median,  the  internal 
cutaneous,  and  the  lesser  internal  cutaneous. 

The  Interoal  ontansans  (eighth  and  first)  pierces  the  deep  fascia 
at  the  middle  of  the  arm,  and  gives  off  anterior  branches  which 
descend  in  front  of  the  median -basilic  vein  to  supply  the  front  of  the 
forearm  nearly  to  the  wrist,  and  posterior  branches  which  wind  behind 
the  internal  condyle  for  the  back  of  the  fore-arm.  The  nerve  also 
sends  twigs  through  to  supply  the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm. 

T\ia  lesser  internal  cutaneous  (eighth  and  first)  is  joined  by  the 
inlercosto-humeral,  and,  piercing  the  deep  fascia  halfway  down  the 
arm,  is  distributed  to  the  skin  over  the  inner  head  of  the  triceps. 

The  ulnar  nerve  (eighth  and  first)  descends  from  the  inner  cord 
along  the  third  part  of  the  axillary  and  the  beginning  of  the  brachial 
artery  ;  but  it  gradually  bears  away  towards  the  inner  condylar  ridge, 
resting  on  the  brachialis  anticus  and  the  inner  head  of  the  triceps, 
in  company  with  the  inferior  profunda  artery.  Having  pierced  the 
inner  septum,  it  descends  to  the  hollow  between  the  internal  condyle 
and  the  olecranon,  entering  the  fore-ann  there  through  the  origin  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  giving  branches  to  the  elbow-joint. 

It  then  lies  upon  the  flexor  profundus  digito  rum,  undercover  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  both  of  which  it  supplies,  though  the  outer  part  of 
the  latter  muscle  also  receives  branches  from  the  anterior  interosseous 
of  the  median. 

Coming  from  behind  the  inner  condyle,  the  nerve  runs  for  some 
distance  before  it  joins  company  with  the  ulnar  artery  ;  it  does  not 
afterwards  change  its  position,  but  runs  close  along  the  inner  side  of 
that  vessel  close  external  to  the  pisiform  bone,  under  the  shelter  of 
which  it  passes  over  the  annular  ligament  and  into  the  palm.  Like 
the  median  nerve,  it  gives  off  a  palmar  cutaneous  branch.  Its  dorsal 
cutaneous  branch  passes,  after  the  manner  of  the  radial  nerve,  beneath 
a  tendon  (the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris),  and  pierces  the  deep  fascia  to  supply 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  little  and  of  half  the  ring-finger.  The  ulnar 
nerve  gives  some  twigs  to  the  wrist-joint,  and  supplies  the  palmaris 
brevis  and  the  palmar  aspect  of  tbe  littie  and  of  half  the  ring-finger. 

The  deep  palmar  branch  dips  between  the  abductor  and  flexor 
brevis  minimi  digit i,  which,  together  with  the  opponens  minimi 
digiti,  it  supplies.  Passing  with  the  deep  palmar  arch,  it  then  gives 
branches  to  the  two  inner  lumbricals  and  to  all  the  interossei  ;  it  ends 
in  the  adductor  and  the  deep  half  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicia. 

\xi  paralysis  of  the  ulnar  nerve  a.AAaci\oTi  and  flexion  of  the  hand 
are  imperfectly  performed  ;  there  is  wasting  of  the  muscles  fonning 
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the  ball  of  the  little  finger  and  of  ihe  muscular  web  between  tbe  n 
carpal  bones  of  the  thumb  and  index-finger  (abductor  indicis,  adductor 
pollicis,  and  deep  part  of  flexor  brevis  poUicis).  AH  the  metacarpal 
bones  become  extremely  prominent  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  on  account 
of  atrophy  of  the  interosseous  muscles.  The  patient  is  unable  to 
irrinkle  the  skin  on  the  iimer  side  of  the  palm  (paimaris  brevis)  to 
form  the  'cljp  of  Dio^jenes ' ;  he  cannot  span  (abductor  minimi  digiti); 
and  he  is  able  to  bring  the  thumb  towards  the  middle  line  of  the  band 
only  by  the  action  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  the  musdes  of  the  first 
interosseous  space  being  useless. 

The  two  inner  fingers  are  'cliraj^d^  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  en  ffrtye 
— the  two  inner  lumbricals  and  the  interossei  cannot  flex  the  first  pha- 
langes nor  extend  the  second  and  third  (273) ;  so  the  conmion  extensor 
keeps  tbe  first  phalanges  extended  nhilst  the  second  phalanges  are 
kept  slightly  bent  by  the  flexor  sublimis.  When  this  deformity  b 
extreme  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  knuckles  become  hollowed,  for  tbe 
extensor  tendon  is  drawing  back  the  first  phalanx,  and  the  interossei 
and  lumbricals  are  powerless  to  hinder  iL 

The  meitlaii  is  formed  by  two  trunks,  one  from  the  inner,  the  other 
from  the  outer  cord —fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  first — tbetwotnmks 
join  over  the  front  of  the  third  part  of  the  axillary  artery.  The  nen'e  then 
lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  axillary  and  the  beginning  of  the  brachial 
artery,  and,  crossing  the  latter  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  h  found,  near 
the  elbow,  on  its  inner  side,  resting  upon  the  brachialls  aniicus. 

It  enters  the  fore-arm  between  the  two  heads  of  the  pronator  radii 
teres,  and,  crossing  the  ulnar  artery,  descends  between  the  supetficial 
and  deep  flexors  of  the  fingers.  Above  the  wrist,  where  the  muscles 
areendingin  tendons,  the  nen-e  is  exactly  in  the  middle  line— between 
the  flexor  carpi  radialjs  and  the  outermost  tendon  of  the  flexor  sub- 
limis,  under  cover,  but  slightly  to  the  inner  side  of  the  paimaris  longus. 
It  then  passes  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  and  widens  out  prepara- 
tory to  dividing  into  digital  branches. 

In  its  course  it  supplies  the  pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis, 
paimaris  longus,  and  flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  It  gives  off  the  an- 
Itrior  inUrosseous  branch,  which  courses  deeply,  upon  ihe  membrane 
supplying  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  the  outer  part  of  the  flexor  profim- 
dus,  and  Ihe  pronator  quadratus. 
A  palmar  cutaneous  branch  also 
comes  from  the  median  ;  it  pierces 
the  deep  fascia,  and  descends  over 
the  annular  ligament, 
inneh ;  s,  its  (IbmenB  '0  puip ;  In  the  palm  the  median  nerve 

S^pict.*" '  '  ""  ^'  '""    "°"     is  flattened ;  it  rests  on  the  tendons 
of  the  superficial  flexor,  under  the 
n  of  the  palmar  fascia,  and  gives  branches  for  the  three  and 
Iter  digits,  which,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  thumb. 
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send  iwigs  over  the  back  of  the  second  and  third  phalanges  and  10  the 
pulp  of  the  naiL 

The  digital  nerves  lie  beneath  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  but  in 
the  fingers  they  are  superficial  lo  the  digital  arteries.  TTie  median  also 
supplies  the  abductor,  opponens,  and  theouterheadof  the  flexor  brevis 
pollicis,  and  the  two  outer  lumbricals. 

Thus,  the  ring  draw-n  over  the 'ring-finger'  couples  togetlier  digital 
branches  of  the  median  and  ulnar  upon  the  palmar  aspect,  and  of  the 
radial  and  ulnar  on  the  dorsal. 

In  paralysis  of  the  median  nen-e  tlie  front  of  the  fore-arm  is  wasted, 
the  supinator  longus  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  alone  being  unaffected. 
The  pronators  are  useless,  as  are  also  the  special  flexors  of  the  fingers, 
except  the  inner  part  of  the  profundus,  which  is  supplied  by  the 
ulnar.  The  second  phalanges  (llexor  sublimis)  cannot  be  flexed,  nor 
the  ungual  phalanges  of  the  index-  and  middle  fingers  (outer  part  of 
profundus).  The  abductor  pollicis  being  paralysed,  the  adductor  (ulnar) 
keeps  the  thumb  well  up  against  the  index-finger,  and  wasting  of  the 
muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  becomes  marked. 

Flexion  of  the  wrist  has  to  be  accomplished  entirely  by  the  ulnar 
flexor,  and  by  the  inner  part  of  Ihe  deep  flexor  of  the  fingers,  the  hand, 
in  consequence,  being  deflected  to  the  ulnar  side. 

I  have  lately  had  a  child  under  treatment  whose  median  nerve.was, 
as  seen  during  a  subsequent  operation,  completely  severed,  yet  there 
«as  no  loss  of  sensation  of  the  skin  of  the  hand  or  fingers.  This  pro- 
bably was  due  to  the  presence  of  free  communications  between  the 
median  and  the  ulnar  and  radial  nerves,  an  arrangement  which  may 
prove  as  valuable  in  an  emergency  as  the  anastomotic  loops  between 
veins  or  arteries.  However,  in  paralysis  of  the  median  nerve  in  an 
adult,  loss  of  sensation  must  be  expected  in  the  outer  part  of  the  palm 
(except  over  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  where  the  radial  is  distributed), 
in  the  front  of  the  three  and  a-half  outer  digits,  and  also  over  the 
backs  of  the  last  phalanges  of  those  digits.  The  impaired  nutrition 
(trophic  fibres,  p.  215)  in  these  areas  is  apt  to  be  associated  with 
vesicles  and  sores,  and  with  imperfect  growth  of  the  nails. 

The  maacnlo-ontaneoiu  comes  fi^m  the  outer  cord  (fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh),  and,  leaving  the  third  part  of  the  axillary  artery  on  its 
inner  side,  passes  obliquely  through  the  coraco-brachialis  to  the  space 
between  the  biceps  and  brachialis,  in  which  it  descends  almost  to  the 
elbow.  Piercing  the  deep  fascia,  it  lies  beneath  the  median  cephalic 
vein,  and  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch,  which  supply 
the  skin  down  lo  the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  over  the  back  of  the  wrist. 
The  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  supplies  the  coraco-brachialis,  biceps, 
and  brachialis  anticus,  the  branch  to  the  last-named  muscle  sending  a 
twig  to  the  elbow-joint. 
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The  »hmildeT-joint  is  fonnedbf  the  glenoid  cavity  and  Ac  bnments, 
the  anicniar  Effaces  being  enclosed  in  a  loose  captular  ligament 
which  i»  attached  jast  beyond  the  border  of  die  gleooid  cavity,  and  to 
(he  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus,  lis  strongest  part  is  superiorly, 
M-here  il  receives  actessery  fibres  from  the  coroio-humtral  ligainent. 

In  conlact  witk  Ihf  capsule  are  the  ^upra-spinatus  abote,  the  tric<^>s 
below,  ihc  subscapularia  in  front,  and  the  infra-spinatus  and  teres 
minor  behind.  1i%>st  of  these  muscles  are  blended  wtih  the  capsule, 
and  dills  play  the  part  of  ligaments.  The  a.\illar)-  vessels  and  nen-es 
are  to  the  inner  sidl!f  separated  from  the  capsule,  however,  by  the  sub- 
set ularis. 

Above  the  joint  are  the  acromion  process  and  the  coraco-acromia! 
ligament ;  to  the  inner  side  are  the  coracoid  process  and  its  muscles, 
and  coveting  all  is  the  delloid.  A  bursa  underlies  the  deltoid,  which 
in  rheumatic  subjects  is  often  in  communication  n-ith  the  interior 
of  the  Joint  through  an  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  capsule. 
Other  openings  in  the  capsule  are  those  by  which  ihebursa  beneath  the 
subscapularis  and  that  beneath  the  infra-spinatus  communicate  with 
the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joinL  There  is  also  a  gap  between  the 
tuberosities  by  which  the  lendon  of  the  biceps  and  its  synovial  invest- 
ment escape  into  ihe  bicipital  grooie.  When  the  subdeltoid  bursa  is 
in  communication  with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint,  the  open- 
ing in  the  top  of  the  capsule  is  occasionally  so  large  ihat  the  head  of 
Ihe  humerus  comes  into  extensive  contact  with  the  under  aspect  of 
the  acromion.  In  such  cases  a  facet  is  produced,  so  that  the  appear- 
ance presented  after  death  is  of  an  upward  partial  dislocation  of  the 
humerus  having  existed.     (Ste  '  Trans.  Soc.  Med.  Chinirg.,'  1875.) 

The  glenoid  ligament  is  the  fibro-cariilaginous  rim  which  gives  a 
pliable  border  to  the  glenoid  cavity  ;  jusi  inside  the  capsule  it  is  linetl 
by  synovial  membrane.  The  origin  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps 
blends  with  it  above. 

The  synovial  membrane  lines  the  capsule  and  Ihe  glenoid  ligament, 
but,  though  reflected  on  to  the  joint -surfaces  of  the  bones,  it  cannot 
after  birth  be  traced  over  their  articular  cartilages.  It  often  com- 
inunicatcs  with  the  subdeltoid  bursa,  and  usually  so  with  bursfe 
beneath  the  subscapularis  and  the  teres  minor.  It  sends  a  tubular 
process  between  the  tuberosities  to  line  the  bicipital  groove  and  to 
lubricate  the  tendon. 

■11VPI7. — The  arteries  supplying  the  joint  come  from  the  supra- 
scapular, the  anterior  and  posterior  circumflex,  and  the  dorsalis 
scapulii-' ;  the  nerves  are  derived  from  the  supra-scapular  and  the 
nrcumfle\. 

MavemeDta. — The  humerus  is  raised  by  ihc  supra- spin  at  us  and 
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deitoid,  and  depressed  by  the  subscapularis,  infra- spinatus,  and  teres 
minor,  and  by  the  pectoralis  major,  teres  major,  ajid  larissimus  dorsi. 
It  is  drawn  forwards  by  the  pectorahs  major,  coraco-brachiaUs  and 
biceps,  and  by  the  anterior  part  of  the  dehoid;  backwards  by  the 
posterior  part  of  the  deltoid,  the  teres  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  and 

The  external  rotators  are  the  infra-spin  at  us  and  teres  minor,  and 
the  internal  rotators  are  the  pectoralis  major,  teres  major,  latissimus 
dorsi,  and  subscapularis. 

Elevation  of  the  arm  above  the  head  is  accomplished  by  the  action 
chiefly  of  the  trapezius  and  serratus  magnus,  and  other  muscles  which 
rotate  or  fix  the  scapula ;  without  rotation  of  the  scapula  the  arm  cannot 
be  raised  above  the  head. 

In  aynaTltlB  of  tbe  alio nlder- Joint  there  is  impainnctit  of  move- 
ment, and  when  tlie  patient  is  stripped  and  the  arms  are  raised  the 
scapula  of  the  affected  side  moves  with  the  humerus,  its  inferior  angle 
travelling  forwards  as  the  arm  is  abducted.  If  effusion  occur  there  is 
a  deep-seated  and  elastic  fulness  beneath  the  deltoid. 

If  >t>Bcesa  form  In  tlie  Joint,  the  pus  may  escape  by  the  offshoot 
of  the  synovial  membrane  which  descends  along  the  bicipital  groove, 
and  so  the  abscess  becomes  diffused  in  the  subdeltoid  dssue,  whence 
it  will  work  its  way  to  the  surface  beneath  the  anterior  or  posterior 
border  of  the  muscle,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  pus  woulil  approach 
the  skin  through  the  substance  of  the  deltoid.  Sometimes  the  articular 
suppuration  escapes  by  the  gaps  which  exist  beneath  the  insertions  of 
the  subscapularis  and  infra-spinatus.  The  sinuses  leading  to  the  dis- 
eased joint  may  open  through  the  infra- clavicular  fossa  at  any  spot 
along  the  anterior  border  of  the  deltoid,  or  even  into  the  axilla,  or 
along  the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle. 

SlBlooatloiiB  of  tbe  bnmerus. — The  great  freedom  of  movement 
which  the  humerus  enjoys  renders  it  specially  liable  to  dislocation, 
and  when  once  the  bone  has  slipped  out  of  the  shoulder-joint  the 
luxation  is  apt  to  recur. 

The  commonest  cause  of  dislocation  is  a  fall  upon  the  elbow  or 
hand.  When  a  man  is  falling  he  instincdvely  puts  out  his  arm  to 
'  break  the  fall.'  This  is  done  by  the  enei^eric  contraction  of  the 
supra-spinatus  and  deltoid,  the  axillary  muscles  at  the  same  instant 
contracting,  so  as  to  fix  the  arm.  Then,  partly  by  the  shock  trans- 
mitted to  the  socket,  and  partly  by  the  downward  muscular  puil, 
the  head  of  the  bone  tears  through  the  lower  part  of  the  capsule. 
Sometimes  the  head  of  the  humerus  rests  in  the  axilla  as  a  anb- 
■lenold  dislocation.  But  more  often  it  is  dragged  by  the  muscles,  or 
thrust  by  the  shock,  into  the  anb-ooraoold  or  even  into  the  anb- 
olnvlonlnr  region. 

If  the  elbow  or  hand  happen  to  be  advanced  as  well  as  raised 
when  the  humerus  tears  through  the  capsule,  the  head  of  the  bone 
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may  easily  slip  from  llie  axilla,  aiid  be  dragged  and  thrust  t 

the  origin  of  the  infra-spiDatus,  to  farm  a  ■nb-aplnoDB  dislocation. 

But,  as   in  the  other  instances,   the  capsule   is   rent   in    the   lowest 

As  the  roundness  of  the  shoulder  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus, ^«/n^rj  of  the  slwulderisoneoflheckaracleristic 
sif^ns  of  dislocation;  the  end  of  the  acromion  stands  out  conspicuously, 
and   the   fingers   may  be   thrust   in   beneath   it   towards   the  empty 

The  humerus  is  hung,  as  it  were,  by  the  insertion  of  the  over- 
stretched deltoid,  and  when  its  head  is  carried  inwards,  as  in  the  sub- 
coracoid  dislocation,  the  lower  end  is  necessarily  thrust  outwards. 
So  the  man  usually  has  his  elbow  abducted,  and,  the  arm  being  thus 
fixed,  the  hand  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  opposite  shoulder  ■whilst  the 
elbow  is  touching  the  chest.  Lastly,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be 
detected  in  the  infra-davicular  hollow,  in  the  axilla,  or  bulging  in  the 
infra- spinous  fossa. 

Reduction  of  the  dislocation  is  effected  by  first  bending  the  elbow, 
to  take  tension  off  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  ;  the  arm  is  then  drawn 
from  the  side  to  relax  the  supra-spinatus,  which  is  tightly  stretched, 
and  to  'unhitch'  the  margin  of  the  humeral  head  from  the  border 
of  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  arm  is  then  forcibly  adducted  over  a  firm 
pad  in  the  axilla,  and  thus,  when  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is 
forcibly  brought  forwards  and  inwards,  the  upper  end  is  tilled  back- 
wards and  outwards  against  and  into  the  socket. 

This  can  also  be  effected  by  putting  the  shoeless  heel  or  the  knee 
into  the  axilla,  the  patient  in  the  latter  case  being  in  the  sLtting 
posture,  and  by  then  using  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  as  a  lever — 
the  elbow  being  kept  bent. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  showed  that  the  chief  impediment  to  the 
reduction  is  the  supra-spinatus  locking  the  head  beneath  the  glenoid 
cavity — hence  the  need  of  abduction  in  replacing  the  bone. 

As  the  axillary  vessels  and  the  brachial  plexus  lie  close  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  they  are  apt  to  be  pressed  upon  in 
subcoracoid  or  subglenoid  dislocation ;  thus  the  limb  becomes  edema- 
tous (from  obstruction  of  the  vein)  and  puiseiess,  or  painful  and  numb 
(from  pressure  against  the  artery  or  nerves). 

In  the  case  of  an  old-standing  dislocation  violent  attempts  to  re- 
duce the  luxation  by  the  heel  in  the  axilla  are  apt  to  rupture  the  artery, 
which  by  that  time  may  have  become  adherent  in  ils  new  bed,  and 
indirectly  affixed  to  the  head  of  humerus.  It  has  happened  also  that 
in  such  efforts  to  replace  Ihe  bone  fracture  has  occurred  at  the  surgical 
neck,  or  even  that  the  heel  has  been  thrust  through  the  skin  and 
fascias  into  the  space.  In  the  case  of  an  old  dislocation,  therefore,  it 
is  better  to  excise  the  head  of  the  bone  than  subject  the  patient  to  such 
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Ezolaloa  ortliB  abuolder-Jotat,  or,  rather,  resection  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  humerus,  is  performed  by  thrusting  the  point  of  a  short, 
strong  scalpel  through  the  deUoid  in  the  space  between  the  coracoid 
and  acromion,  the  ligament  between  these  processes  being  also 
traversed  by  it.  The  incision  is  continued  three  or  four  inches  down 
the  limb. 

The  arm  is  then  rotated  outwards,  so  that  the  subscapularis  may 
be  detached  from  the  lesser  tuberosity  ;  the  capsule  is  opened  up 
in  the  bicipital  groove,  and  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  raised  from  its 
bed  and  hitched  inwards  over  the  lesser  tuberosity,  and  well  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  head.  After  this  the  arm  is  rotated  inwards,  and 
the  insertions  of  the  supra-spinatus,  infra-spinatus,  and  teres  minor 
are  detached  from  the  greater  tuberosity.  Some  of  the  capsule  has 
then  to  be  divided  before  the  end  of  the  bone  can  be  thrust  through 
the  wound  and  sawn  off! 

AmputaUos  at  the  Bbanliler-Jolnt  is  best  performed  by  prolong- 
ing the  incision,  which  was  made  in  the  last  openition,  a  little  further 
down  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  And,  in  those  cases  In  which  the  surgeon 
does  not  know  whether  the  disease  will  demand  resection  or  amputation, 
he  can  begin  by  adopting  the  former  method  (short  of  sawing  across  the 
humerus),  and  then,  if  necessary, go  on  to  amputate,clearing  the  humerus 
of  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  into  the  bicipital  groove.  The  humerus 
having  been  brought  out  through  the  wound,  an  assistant  thrusts  his 
thumbs  into  the  hollow  whilst  with  his  fingers  on  the  outer  side  he  com- 
presses the  blood-vessels  ;  the  soft  parts  are  then  cut.  Compression  of 
the  subclavian  artery  in  amputation  at  the  Joint  is  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory, though  it  is  often  advised  ;  it  is  far  better  to  grasp  the  vessel  in 
the  shell  of  the  soft  parts  as  just  described.  (Compare  this  operation 
with  Furneaux  Jordan's  amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  p.  469.) 

The  tissues  lUTJded  in  the  vertical  tut  are  the  skin,  superficial  and 
deep  fascife ;  the  deltoid,  and  part  of  the  coraco-acromial  ligament, 
and  the  capsule  of  the  joint.  Then,  insertions  of  the  subscapularis, 
supra-spinatus,  infra-spinatus,  and  teres  minor ;  the  anterior  circumflejt ; 
the  pectoralis  major  ;  lalissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major.  The  trans- 
verse incision  sweeps  through  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  cephahc  vein, 
filaments  of  the  internal  and  lesser  internal  cutaneous,  intercosto- 
humeral,  musculo-cutaneous,  and  circumflex  nerves  ;  the  deep  fascia  ; 
the  coraco-braehiaiis  and  short  head  of  biceps,  the  long  head  of  biceps  ; 
the  ending  of  the  axillary  vessels  or  the  beginning  of  the  brachial  artery, 
venas  comites,  and  basilic  vein  ;  the  ulnar,  internal  cutaneous,  median, 
musculo-cutaneous  and  musculo-spiral  nerves  ;  also  some  part  of  the 
insertions  of  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  Ceres  major,  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  deltoid.  Branches  of  the  posterior  circumflex 
artery  and  of  the  circumflex  nerve  are  cut  in  disarticulating,  but  the 
main  trunks  of  the  circumflex  nerve  and  the  posterior  circumflex  artery 
escape  section. 
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The  humerus  has 
appearing  very  early 


t'en  centres  of  osaUeatloii, 

I  fcetal  life  ;  the  head  begir 


lat  for  the  sha^^ 


after  the  fracture,  is  as  follow; 


second  year,  and  the  tuberosities  in  the  third.  The 
lower  end  has  four  centres  :  for  the  radial  head  in  the 
second  year,  the  internal  condyle  in  ihe  filth  year,  the 
trochlear  surface  in  the  twelfth,  and  the  cictemU  con- 
dyle in  the  fourteenth  year. 

The  nutrient  artery,  from  the  brachial,  running 
towards  the  elbow,  shows  that  the  lower  epiphysis  joins 
the  shaft  (at  puberty)  before  the  upper  (at  manhood). 
But  the  prominent  internal  condyle,  which  begins  to 
ossify  early,  does  not  become  united  until  the  eighteenth 

rFaotnres. — ^Thc  upper  epiphysis  may  become 
'unglued'  at  any  time  up  to  manhood,  and  that  from 
comparatively  slight  violence  at  times.  There  Js  usually 
not  much  displacement,  and  if  a  small  pad  be  placed 
in  the  axilla,  to  prevent  the  pectoralis  major,  latissjmus 
dorsi,  and  teres  major  drawing  the  shaft  inwards,  and 
the  aim  be  fixed  lo  the  side,  union  quickly  occurs. 
The  disturbance  of  the  junction-cartilage,  however, 
rith  subsequent  growth  of  the  bone. 

The  snririoal  n«ok  is  slender  and 
is  often  the  seat  of  fracture  [  then  if  the 
supra-spinatus  be  everting  the  upper 
fragment,  and  the  muscles  of  the  axil- 
lary fold  be  dramng  the  shaft  inwards, 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  deltoid,  biceps, 
coraeo-brachialis,  and  triceps,  upwards 
as  well,  there  may  be  considerable  over- 
lapping of  the  fragments. 

This  is  the  classic  form  of  the  dis- 
placement, though  I  venture  to  doubt 
if,  as  is  usually  described,  it  is  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  supra-spinatus  thai 
Ihe  upper  fragment  is  tilted  outwards. 
Indeed,  unless  the  subscapularis,  infra- 
spinatus, and  teres  minor  were  in  a 
conspiracy  of  silence,  how  could  tlie 
supra-spinatus  abduct  the  fragment  ? 

The  displacement,  if  any  there  be 
the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  drawn  upwards 


5  already  explained,  and  its  upper  end  thus  li 
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;r  side  of  the  scapular  end  of  the  bone,  which,  perchance,  is  hitched 
:ward5  by  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft.  The  pectoralis  major  and 
deltoid  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  displacemenL  This  frac- 
ture resembles  somewhat  a  dislocation,  but  Che  presence  of  the  head 
in  the  arm-pit  at  once  negatives  it 

For  treatment,  a  pad  must  be  placed  in  the  axilla,  to  thrust  out  the 
lower  fragment,  and,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  arm  must  be  bandaged 
against  the  side,  and  the  shoulder  protected  by  a  stiff  leather  or  gutta- 
percha cap.  An  inside  splint  is  of  no  possible  value  for  steadying  the 
fragments,  for  the  seat  of  fracture  is  high  up  in  the  axilla  and  out  of 
reach.  When  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft-fragment  is  drawn  inwards 
the  displacement  may  be  recognised  by  thrusting  the  fingers  up  into 
the  arm-pit,  and  a  biggish  pad  may  be  needed  to  keep  the  bone  in 
position.  As  this  shaft-fragmeot  is  apt  to  be  drawn  upwards  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  head-fragment,  the  elbow  will  require  no  support,  for 
that  might  be  to  still  further  elevate  the  shaft -fragment.  Indeed, 
when  ihc  overlapping  is  marked,  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  hang  a  shot- 
bag  upon  the  elbow,  the  wrist  only  being  supported  in  the  sling,  so  as 
to  bring  down  the  end  of  the  shaft-fragment. 

In  fracture  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  the  presence  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  beneath  the  acromion  process  contra-indicates  dis- 
location, which  the  inward  displacement  of  the  shaft  might  at  first  sight 
suggest ;  and  the  fact  of  the  head  not  moving  when  the  elbow-end  of 
the  bone  is  rotated  is  dear  evidence  of  fracture. 

Fractures  of  the  Icnver  end  are  specially  liable  to  occur  up  to 
puberty,  a  common  form  being  that  in  which  the  epiphysis  is  carried 
backwards  from  the  shaft  together  with  the  upper  ends  of  the  radius 
and  ulna.  The  appearance  is  much  like  that  of  dislocation  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  backwards,  but  in  the  latter  injury  the  bones  are 
rigidly  fixed,  whilst  in  separation  of  the  epiphysis  pronation  and  supina- 
tion are  still  possible,  and  flexion  and  extension  also,  if,  by  a  little 
gentle  force,  the  epiphysis  be  brought  into  position.  Such  slight  force 
could  not  bring  the  dislocated  bones  into  position.  As  soon  as  the 
force  is  removed  the  elbow-end  of  the  broken  humerus  slips  back 
again.  If  the  sound  fore-arm  be  extended  the  top  of  the  olecranon 
process  is  on  a  level  with  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  ;  the  relative 
position  of  these  three  pieces  of  bone  is  not  disturbed  in  the  case  of  the 
fracture,  but  it  is  in  dislocation,  for  the  upper  ends  of  the  radius  and 
ulna  are  carried  backwards  and  upwards  behind  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus. 

A  oondyle  may  be  detaobed  without  the  joint  being  implicated, 
but  usually  such  a  fi-acture  extends  obliquely  into  the  articulation.  The 
ittterital  condyle  may  be  detached  by  violent  action  of  the  group  of 
pronators,  or  by  a  fall  upon  the  elbow.  The  accident  is  most  hkely  to 
happen  before  the  eighteenth  year,  when  ossification  on  to  the  shaft 
takes  place  ;  this  fracture  does  not  extend  into  the  joint.    It  should  be 
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treated  by  flexing  and  pronating  the  fore-an 
from  the  loosened  piece  of  bone. 

The  external  condyle  is  not  so  likely  to  be  detached  as  the  internal, 
as  it  joins  rtie  shaft  earlier,  and  is  not  so  prominent  nor  so  much  exposed 
to  injury.    This  fracture  is  likely  to  pass  Into  the  joint ;  and  in  such  a.   \ 
case  the  elbow  had  better  be  put  at  a  right  angle  and  secured  it 
moulded  splint,  in  case  of  ankylosis  occurring. 

Non-union  after  Jrarture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  Js  specially 
liable  to  occur  unless  the  muscles  which  may  move  ihe  fragments  be 
preserved  in  absotute  rest.  For  this  purpose  the  fractured  shaft  should 
be  fixed  by  an  angular  splint  extending  from  shoulder  to  hand  (so  as 
to  keep  the  fore-arm  quiet),  whilst  short  splints  should  be  secured 
around  the  seat  of  fracture. 


The  Brachial  Artsirv 

The  brachial  artery  is  the  continuation  of  the  axillary,  and,  be- 
ginning at  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  teres  major,  extends    ! 
along  the  inner  and  anterior  aspects  of  the  humerus  to  end  opposite    i 
the  neck  of  the  radius  by  dividing  into  radial  and  ulnar. 

Its  course  may  he  markeU  out  by  a  line  drawn  from  beneath  the  I 
anterior  axillary  fold  along  the  furrow  on  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps  J 
to  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

Cmupreaalon. — In  its  upper  part  the   arteiy  may  be  compressed   j 
by  dragging  it  outwards,  against  the  bone,  near  the  insertion  of  the 
coraco-brachialis ;  in  the  lower  part  it  must  be  thrust  backwards 
towards  the  humerus,  where  the  brachialis  anticus  is  covering  the  bone. 

Compression  just  above  the  elbow  may  be  effected  by  forcibly  I 
flexing  the  fore-arm.  The  mass  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  ] 
the  fore-arm  then  squeezes  the  vessel  against  the  firm  bed  of  the  | 
brachialis  anticus.  (See  how  your  own  radial  pulse  Is  stopped  i 
energetic  flexion  of  the  elbow.)  This  is  a  useful  method  of  treatment 
in  aneurysm  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  a  temporary  measure  ' 
in  the  case  of  severe  haemorrhage  from  a  wound  in  the  palm. 

Relations.  — Over  the  artery  are  skin,  superficial  fascia,  the  basilic 
vein  (which  runs  parallel  with  the  artery),  and,  at  tiie  elbow,  the 
median  basilic  vein  ;  the  deep  fascia,  and,  between  the  artery  and 
the  median  basilic  vein,  the  bicipital  fascia  ;  the  inner  border  of  the 
biceps,  which  overhangs  the  artery,  and  the  median  nen'e  which  | 
crosses  the  middle  of  its  course. 

Behind  are  the  insertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis,  the  long  and  1 
inner  heads  of  triceps,  and  the  bi-acbialis  anticus  ;  and  high  up  is  the« 
musculo-spiral  nerve  turning  inwards  and  backwards  away  from  UmS 
vessel.     To  the  outer  side  are  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  the  c 
brachialis  and  biceps,  and  the  median  nerve  in  the  upper  part.     To  ihi 
r  siile  are  the  internal  cutaneous  and  ulnar  ner\es,  and  the  mediaail 
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the  low  er  pari ;  also  to  the  inner  side,  but  separated  by  the  deep 
fascia  and  the  bicipital  fascia,  are  the  basilic  and  the  median-basilic 
The  artery  has  on  either  side  a  vetm  comes. 

Branches.— The  Hnpertor  profbnda  springs  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  brachial,  and  descends  into  the  interval  between  the  inner 
and  outer  heads  of  the  triceps,  under  cover  of  the  long  head,  and  thus 
winds  with  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  (p.  251)  to  the  outer  condylar 
ridge.  It  there  passes  through  the  external  intermuscular  septum  and 
lies  between  the  supinator  longus  and  the  brachia]is  anticus,  where  it 
anastosmoses  with  the  radial  recurrent.  It  sends  a  branch  to  the 
back  of  the  external  condyle,  which  anastomoses  with  <he  interosseous 
recurrent,  and  another  to  the  back  of  the  internal  condyle,  which 
anastomoses  with  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent,  and  the  posterior 
branches  of  the  inferior  profunda  and  anastomotica  magna. 

The  DUtrlent  artery  to  tbe  me<tall»  enters  the  bone  near  the 
insertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis,  and  courses  towards  the  elbow.  In 
amputation  just  below  the  middle  of  the  arm  this  vessel  in  the 
medullary  canal  may  require  a  touch  with  the  thermo-cautery. 

The  InHarlor  profunda  comes  off  below  the  middle  of  the  arm, 
and  runs  with  the  ulnar  neri'e  to  the  inner  intermuscular  septum,  in 
front  of  which  a  branch  may  descend  from  it  to  communicate  with  the 
anastomotica  magna  and  the  anterior  ulnar  recurrent.  The  rest  of  the 
profunda  passes  through  the  septum,  lying  on  the  inner  head  of  triceps, 
and  anastomoses  behind  the  condyle  with  the  anastomotica  magna, 
superior  profunda,  and  posterior  ulnar  recurrent. 

MoBGoIar  branches  are  given  off  to  the  coraco-brachialis,  biceps, 
nnd  brachlalis  amicus. 

I'he  amatomotloa  moii^a  runs  inwards  on  the  bmchialis  amicus, 
about  an  inch  above  the  condyle,  anastomosing  with  the  inferior 
profunda  and  the  anterior  ulnar  recurrent ;  some  of  it  passes  through 
the  septum  and  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  and  superior  profunda 
and  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent.  Thus  it  anastomoses  with  every 
neighbouring  branch  except  the  radiai  recurrent,  which  it  is  obviously 
unable  to  reach  without  trespassing  through  the  external  intermuscular 
septum. 

/rreg'u/ari/ies.—'l'hc  division  into  radial  and  ulnar  may  take  place 
anywhere  between  the  arm-pit  and  elbow,  the  two  trunks  descending 
side  by  side.  If  after  ligature  of  an  unusually  small  brachial  arterj' 
pulsation  continue  in  the  radial  or  ulnar  artery,  search  must  be  made 
a  little  to  the  inner  or  outer  side  for  a  '  second  brachial! 

At  the  bend  of  elbow  there  is  a  triangular  fossa  which  is  bounded 
on  the  outer  side  by  the  supinator  longus,  and  on  the  inner  by  the 
pronator  radii  teres.  The  latter  muscle  slopes  outwards,  and  the  apex 
of  the  space  is  at  the  approximation  of  these  muscles,  and  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  fore-arm.  The  base  is  an  imaginar>'  transverse  line  drawn 
through  the  condyles  of  the  humerus.     Covering  the  fossa  are  skin  and 
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Huperficial  fascia,  and  the  deep  fascia  with  its  reinforcement  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  biceps-tendon — the  bicipital  fascia.  The  floor  of  the 
space  is  formed  by  the  brachialis  anticus  and  by  a  Uttle  of  the  supi- 
nator bre  vis.  In  the  superficial  fascia  are  the  M-likearrangement  of  the 
veins  (p.  237)  and  many  branches  of  the  interna!  and  musculo-cutaneous 

Contents. — The  most  prominent  object  in  the  space  is  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps  ;  and,  as  the  brachial  artery  has  lain  on  the  inner  side 
of  biceps  all  the  way  down  the  arm,  it  lies  close  to  the  inner  side  of 
its  tendon  in  this  fossa.  On  either  side  of  the  artery  is  a  small  com- 
panion vein,  and  well  to  the  inner  side  is  the  median  nerve. 

In  the  fossa,  at  the  level  of  the  neck  of  the  radius,  the  artery  divides 
into  the  radial  and  ulnar,  which,  consequently,  begin  their  course 
somewhat  superficially.  The  radial  artery  leaves  the  space  over  the 
insertion  of  the  pronator  teres,  but  the  ulnar  artery  quickly  descends 
beneath  the  origin  of  that  muscle  and  beneath  the  median  nerve  in  its 
oblique  course  to  the  inner  border  of  the  fore-arm.  The  radial  recur- 
rent artery  is  seen  ascending  to  the  crevice  between  the  brachialis 
anticus  and  the  supinator  longus.  Under  cover  of  the  supinator 
longus,  and,  therefore,  scarcely  within  the  space,  is  the  i-adial  nerve. 
In  a  thin  subject  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve  may  also  be  found 
coming  from  the  division  of  the  musculo- spiral,  but  to  see  so  much 
Ihe  supinator  longus  will  have  to  be  pulled  considerably  outwards. 

Xlgatlon  of  tlie  braolilBl  is  the  proper  treatment  for  recurrent 
h;enion-hage  after  a  deep  wound  of  the  palm,  for  it  is  impracticable  to 
search  through  the  layers  of  nerves,  tendons,  and  lumbricals  to  find  the 
bleeding  point.     It  is  also  resorted  to  for  aueur>sms  high  in  the  fore- 

Operation. — 'i'he  patient  islyingon  his  back  with  the  arm  abducted, 
rotated  outwards,  and  resting  on  a  firm  pillow.  An  incision  is  then 
made  for  i\  in.  along  the  groove  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps. 
In  dividing  the  superficial  fascia,  the  basilic  vein,  if  seen,  must  be  drawn 
to  one  side.  The  deep  fascia  having  been  divided  on  a  director,  the 
inner  border  of  the  biceps  is  looked  for  and  drawn  outwards.  The 
median  nerve  is  probably  lying  over  the  artci-ial  sheath,  but  if  the 
operation  be  performed  high  in  the  course  of  the  brachial  the  nerve 
will  be  to  the  outer  side;  if  in  the  lower  pari,  to  the  inner  side.  Heed 
must  be  given  not  to  tic  the  nene  instead  of  artery,  nor  to  include  it 
with  the  artery  in  the  ligature.  A  loose  sheath  is  opened,  and  the 
needle  passed  round  the  artery  (the  vense  coinites  being  avoided)  from 
the  side  of  the  median  nerve,  whichever  that  may  be. 

If  ligation  be  required  at  the  bend  of  the  elbovj,  the  vessel  is  found. 
by  making  a  2-inch  incision  along  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps  tendon. 

The  lower  limit  of  the  incision  reaches  to  the  level  of  the  internal 
condyle,  and  will  probably  be  just  above  and  tn  the  outer  side  of  the 
median-basilic  vein.     The  bicipital  fascia  is  ilividetl  on  a  director,  and 
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the  artery  is  found  between  its  vena;  comites,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
biceps  tendon  and  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  median  nerve.  The 
needle  is  passed  from  the  inner,  the  nerve-side.  Far  to  the  inner  side 
is  the  pronator  radii  teres. 

Collateral  olronlatlon. — If  the  artery  be  tied  above  the  origin  of 
the  superior  profunda— that  is,  close  below  the  ending  of  the  axillary 
artery — the  superior  profunda  brings  in  blood  from  the  well-tilled 
branches  of  the  posterior  circumflex,  ana  thirsty  muscular  branches 
help  by  their  anastomoses  with  unnamed  muscular  branches  which 
are  then  given  off  in  abundance  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
axillary. 

If  the  ligature  be  applied  below  the  origin  of  the  superior  profunda 
and  above  that  of  the  inferior,  the  latter  vessel  will  bring  blood  into 
the  empty  trunk  by  its  anastomosis  with  the  former  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  internal  condyle.  Empty  muscular  branches  will  bring 
blood  from  unnamed  and  coundess  full  ones  ;  and  the  anaslomotica 
magna,  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent,  and  the  radial  and  the  inter- 
osseous recurrents  will  also  return  blood  from  the  superior  profiinda. 

If  the  ligature  be  below  both  pi-ofundte,  the  collateral  circulation 
will  be  maintained  by  muscular  branches,  as  before,  and  by  the  empty 
anastomotica  magna,  the  anterior  and  posterior  ulnar  recurrents,  and 
the  radial  and  interosseous  recurrent  returning  blood  from  the  well- 
fillcd  branches  of  the  profunda;  near  the  elbaw-joint. 

The  Elbow  Joint 

The  elbow-joint  is  formed  by  the  humerus,  ulna,  and  radius,  and  the 
only  movements  there  permitted  are  flexion  and  extension.  It  is  a 
pure  hinge-joint.  The  movements  of  pronation  and  supination  take 
place  at  the  superior  radio-ulnar  joint,  and,  though  the  head  of  the 
radius  may  then  be  touching  the  capitellum  of  the  humerus,  still  these 
movements  must  not  be  considered  as  movements  of  the  elbow-joint. 

As  over-flexion  is  checked  by  the  soft  part  of  the  fore-arm  and  arm 
coming  into  mutual  contact,  and  as  over-extension  is  stopped  by  the 
olecranon  process  impinging  against  its  fossa  in  the  humerus,  the 
anterior  mid  l/ie  ^sterior  ligaments  are  thin  and  mechanically  un- 
important. The  former  is  attached  to  the  humerus  above  the  level  of 
the  coronoid  fossa,  and  below  to  the  eoronoid  process  and  the  orbicular 
ligament.  The  posterior  descends  from  ahove  the  olecranon  fossa 
to  the  border  of  the  olecranon  process. 

The  inlernal  lateral  ligament  is  a  strong  triangular  bundle,  the 
apex  of  which  is  attached  to  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
whilst  the  base  spreads  into  the  borders  of  the  coronoid  and  olecranon 
processes. 

1\\f:extemal  lateral  Iigameni^Ysm%sbmxi'yi^X  beneath  the  external 
condyle,  and  is  blended  below  with  ihe  orbicular  ligament. 
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superficial  fascia,  and  ihe  deep  fascia  with  its  reinforcement  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  biceps -tendon— the  bicipital  fascia.  The  floor  of  the 
space  is  formed  by  the  brachiaUs  anticus  and  by  a  little  of  the  supi- 
nator brevis.  In  the  superficial  fascia  are  the  M -like  arrangement  of  the 
veins  (p,  237)  and  many  branches  of  the  internal  and  musculo -cutaneous 

Conienls. — The  most  prominent  object  in  the  space  is  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps  ;  and,  as  the  brachial  artery  has  lain  on  the  inner  side 
of  biceps  all  the  way  down  the  arm,  it  lies  close  to  the  inner  side  of 
its  tendon  in  this  fossa.  On  either  side  of  the  artery  is  a  small  com- 
panion vein,  and  well  to  the  inner  side  is  the  median  nerve. 

In  the  fossa,  at  the  level  of  the  neck  of  the  radius,  the  artery  divides 
into  the  radial  and  ulnar,  which,  consetiuently,  begin  their  course 
somewhat  superficially.  The  radial  artery  leaves  the  space  over  the 
insertion  of  the  pronator  teres,  but  the  ulnar  artery  quickly  descends 
beneath  the  origin  of  that  muscle  and  beneath  the  median  nerve  in  its 
oblique  course  to  the  inner  border  of  the  fore-arm.  The  radial  recur- 
rent artery  is  seen  ascending  to  the  crevice  between  the  brachials 
anticus  and  the  supinator  longus.  Under  cover  of  the  supinator 
longus,  and,  therefore,  scarcely  within  the  space,  is  the  radial  nerve. 
In  a  thin  subject  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve  may  also  be  found 
coming  from  the  division  of  the  musculo -spiral,  but  to  see  so  much 
the  supinator  longus  will  have  to  be  pulled  considerably  outwards. 

UKBtlon  of  tlie  brnclilsl  is  the  proper  treatment  for  recurrent 
haemorrhage  after  a  deep  wound  of  the  palm,  for  it  is  impracticable  to 
search  through  the  layers  of  nerves,  tendons,  and  lumbricais  to  find  the 
bleeding  point.     It  is  also  resorted  to  for  aneurj'sms  high  in  the  fore- 

Operaiion. — The  patient  is  lying  on  his  back  with  the  arra  abducted, 
rotated  outwards,  and  resting  on  a  firm  pillow.  An  incision  is  then 
made  for  2  j  in.  along  the  groove  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps. 
In  dividing  the  superficial  fascia,  the  basihcvein,  if  seen,  must  be  drawn 
to  one  side.  The  deep  fascia  having  been  divided  on  a  director,  the 
inner  border  of  the  biceps  is  looked  for  and  drawn  outwards.  The 
median  nerve  is  probably  lying  over  the  arterial  sheath,  but  if  the 
operation  be  performed  high  in  the  course  of  the  brachial  the  nerve 
will  be  to  the  outer  side ;  if  in  the  lower  part,  to  the  inner  side.  Heed 
must  be  given  not  to  tie  the  nen'c  instead  of  artery,  nor  to  include  it 
with  the  artery  in  the  ligature,  A  loose  sheath  is  opened,  and  the 
needle  passed  round  the  artery  (the  vensecomites  being  avoided)  from 
the  side  of  the  median  nerve,  whichever  that  may  be. 

If  ligation  be  required  at  the  bend  of  the  eiioic,  the  vessel  is  found 
by  making  a  2-inch  incision  along  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps  tendon. 

The  lower  limit  of  the  incision  reaches  to  the  level  of  the  internal 
condyle,  and  will  probably  be  just  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
median-basilic  vein.     The  bicipital  fascia  is  divided  on  a  director,  and 
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the  artery  is  found  between  its  venic  comitcs,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
biceps  tendon  and  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  median  nerve.  The 
needle  is  passed  from  the  inner,  the  nerve-side.  Far  to  the  inner  side 
is  the  pronator  radii  teres. 

Collateral  tdronlatlon. — If  the  artery  be  tied  above  the  origin  of 
the  superior  profunda — that  is,  close  below  the  ending  of  the  axillary 
artery — the  superior  profunda  brings  in  blood  from  the  well-filled 
branches  of  the  posterior  circumflex,  and  thirsty  muscular  branches 
help  by  their  anastomoses  with  unnamed  muscular  branches  which 
are   then   given   off  in   abundance   directly   or   indirecdy   from   the 

If  the  ligature  be  applied  below  the  origin  of  the  superior  profunda 
and  above  that  of  the  inferior,  the  latter  vessel  will  bring  blood  into 
the  empty  trunk  by  its  anastomosis  with  the  fonner  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  interna!  condyle.  Empty  muscular  branches  will  bring 
blood  from  unnamed  and  countless  full  ones ;  and  the  anastomotica 
magTia,  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent,  and  the  radial  and  the  inter- 
osseous recurrenta  will  also  return  blood  from  the  superior  profunda. 

If  the  ligature  be  below  both  profunda,  the  collateral  circulation 
will  be  maintained  by  muscular  branches,  as  before,  and  by  the  empty 
anastomotica  magna,  the  anterior  and  posterior  ulnar  recurrents,  and 
the  radial  and  interosseous  recurrent  returning  blood  from  the  well- 
filled  branches  of  the  profunda;  near  the  elbow-joint. 

The  Elbow  Joint 

The  elbow-joint  is  fonned  by  the  humerus,  ulna,  and  radius,  and  the 
only  movements  there  pemiiited  are  flexion  and  extension.  It  is  a 
pure  hinge-joint.  The  movements  of  pronation  and  supination  take 
place  at  the  superior  radio-ulnar  joint,  and,  though  the  head  of  the 
radius  may  then  be  touching  the  capitellum  of  the  humerus,  still  these 
it  not  be  considered  as  movements  of  the  elbow-joint, 
er-flexion  is  checked  by  the  soft  part  of  the  fore-arm  and  arm 
nto  mutual  contact,  and  as  over-extension  is  stopped  by  the 
I  process  impinging  against  its  fossa  in  the  humerus,  the 
anterior  iinii  the  posterior  ligaments  are  thin  and  mechanically  un- 
important. The  former  is  attached  to  the  humerus  above  the  level  of 
the  coronoid  fossa,  and  below  to  the  coronoid  process  and  the  orbicular 
ligament.  The  posterior  descends  from  above  the  olecranon  fossa 
to  the  border  of  the  olecranon  process. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  is  a  strong  triangular  bundle,  the 
apex  of  which  is  attached  to  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
whilst  the  base  spreads  into  the  borders  of  the  coronoid  and  olecranon 
processes. 

'^\i^  external  lateral  ligament  =,^rm^^  from  just  beneath  the  external 
condyle,  and  is  blended  below  with  the  orbicular  ligament. 
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Neither  is  the  external  lateral  ligament  nor  any  other  part  of  the 
capsule  of  the  joint,  nor  of  the  deep  fascia,  connected  with  the  upper 
end  of  the  radius,  for  there  must  be  no  check  to  its  rotation. 

The  citfisule  of  the  elbow-joint  consists  of  the  anterior,  posterior, 
and  lateral  ligaments  in  conjunction  with  all  those  intermediate  fibres 
which  connect  them  with  each  other. 

The  Bj-noTlal  membrane  lines  the  capsule  and  is  reflected  over 
the  articular  surfaces  of  humerus,  ulna,  and  radius  ;  il  also  lines  the 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  the  orbicular  ligament,  and  is 
wrapped  around  the  neck  of  radius. 

BelatJoDB  of  tbe  elbow-Joint. — In  front  is  the  brachialis  anticus, 
and  more  anteriorly  are  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  the  brachial  artery, 
and  the  median  nerve.  Behind  are  the  triceps  and  anconeus.  /«- 
lernaUy  are  the  origin  of  the  pronators  and  flexors,  the  ulnar  nerve, 
and  the  inferior  profunda  artery.  Externally  are  the  supinator  brevia 
and  the  origin  of  the  extensors,  and  towards  the  front  are  the  superior 
profunda  artery  and  the  musculo-spiral  ner\'e  dividing  into  the  radial 
and  posterior  interosseous. 

The  superior  radio-ulnar  joint  is  fonned  by  the  head  of  the  radius 
and  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  the  only  movements  allowed 
at  that  joint  being  pronation  and  supination.  The  orbicular  binds  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  radius  close  against  the  ulna,  and,  forming  the 
medium  of  attachment  for  the  anterior  and  the  external  lateral  lig'a- 
ments  of  the  elbow-joint,  allows  free  pronation  and  supination.  The 
synovial  membrane  is  a  prolongation  from  that  of  the  elbow-joint. 

Snppir- — Branches  of  artery  come  from  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior profunda  ;  the  anastomotica  magna  ;  the  anterior  and  posterior 
ulnar  recurrent^  ;  and  from  the  radial  and  the  interosseous  recurrents, 
Nerve-tviigs  come  from  the  ulnar  and  the  musculo-cutaneous. 

Slalooatlana  at  tbe  elbow-Joint.— In  dislocation  of  both  bones 
backwards  the  olecranon  process  stands  out  like  a  heel  behind  the 
albow,  and  the  button-head  of  the  radius  can  be  made  out  through  the 
skin  behind  the  external  condyle-  The  coronoid  process,  if  not  broken 
off,  sinks  into  the  olecranon  fossa  ;  the  brachialis  anticus  and  biceps 
are  stretched  round  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  and  the  front  of  the 
fore-arm  is  strangely  short.  The  bones  of  the  fore-aim  Ijeing  so  firmly 
fixed  in  their  new  position,  flexion,  extension,  and  nitaiion  are  impos- 
sible, and  on  attempting  to  flex  the  joint  the  appearance  becomes  still 
more  characteristic. 

To  reduce  this  dislocation,  the  surgeon  thrusts  hjs  knee  into  the 
front  of  the  elbow,  steadies  the  humerus  with  one  hand,  and  pulls  on 
the  radius  and  ulna  by  grasping  them  above  the  wrist,  and  as  he  pulls 
he  flexes  the  fore-ann  round  his  knee,  so  as  to  unhitch  the  coronoid 
process.  Thus  the  bones  slip  again  into  theirposition  ;  and  there  they 
securely  remain  unless  the  coronoid  process  happen  to  be  broken  of^ 
in  which   case  the   lu.talion   may   recur.      This  recurrence  suggests 
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sejjaration  'of  the  lower  humeral  epiphysis,  l)ut  this  is  excluded  by 
the  fact  that  when  the  lesion  has  recurred  the  top  of  the  olecranon 
process  is  far  above  the  horizontal  Une  of  the  humeral  condyles. 

Other  dislocations  may  take  place,  a  not  very  uncommon  variety 
being  that  in  which  the  head  of  radius  tears  through  the  front  of  its 
orbicular  ligament  and  the  thin  anterior  ligament  of  the  Joint,  and, 
slipping  up  above  the  capitellum,  rests  against  the  front  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  humerus.  The  characteristic  features  of  the  lesion  are  the 
absence  of  the  head  of  the  radius  from  the  pit  beloiv  the  external  con- 
dyle, and  a  mechanical  impediment  to  full  flexion  of  the  joint,  on 
account  of  the  radial  head  impinging  against  the  front  of  the  humerus. 

In  children  the  head  of  the  radius  is  apt  to  be  dragged  out  of  the 
orbicular  ligament  by  a  sudden  pull  upon  the  hand  or  fore-arm,  the 
elbow  at  once  becoming  swollen  and  tender.  To  replace  the  bone, 
the  elbow  should  be  bent  to  a  right  angle,  so  that  the  head  of  the 
radius  may  be  brought  close  to  the  empty  collar,  and  then,  by  firmly 
and  fully  pronating,  the  bone  is  'screwed'  again  into  its  place. 

In  ■ynoTltiB  there  isageneralfulnessabout  the  joint,  with  a  bulging 
on  either  side  of  the  olecranon  and  of  the  insertion  of  the  biceps,  and  in 
the  fossa  below  the  external  condyle,  in  which  region  the  joint  is  com- 
paratively superficial.  The  intra-articular  effusion  fixes  the  joint  in  a 
position  midway  between  flexion  and  extension,  the  greatest  use  as 
well  as  the  greatest  comfort,  moreover,  being  secured  in  this  way ;  later 
on,  the  weight  of  the  hand  may  carry  the  radius  round  to  extreme 
pronation — a  most  undesirable  condition.  At  the  commencement  of 
treatment,  therefore,  the  elbow  should  be  fixed  at  a  right  angle,  and 
only  halfway  pronated. 

AbaoBH  Intbe  Jolat. — If  suppuration  occur  the  pus  will  be  likely 
to  escape  between  one  of  the  condylar  ridges  and  the  triceps,  where  the 
capsule  is  thin  and  comparatively  near  the  surface  of  the  limb. 

SsolBlon  of  tbe  Joint  is  performed  by  an  incision  of  three  or  four 
inches  through  the  triceps  in  the  middle  line,  down  to  the  bone,  divid- 
ing the  skin,  superficial  and  deep  fascije,  the  triceps,  and  the  peri- 
osteum over  the  olecranon  process  and  down  the  prominent  posterior 
border  of  the  ulna.  By  the  aid  of  a  raspatoiy  the  periosteum  and  the 
triceps  are  peeled  fi-om  the  humerus,  and  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  is 
detached  by  a  scalpel.  In  doing  this  the  edge  must  be  kept  close  to 
the  bone,  all  those  fibres  which  run  to  their  insertion  in  the  deep 
fascia  being  carefully  preserved,  so  that  the  muscle  may  retain  as 
much  of  its  power  of  extension  as  possible.  Chiefly  by  the  raspatory, 
and  shghtly  by  the  knife,  the  origins  of  the  muscles  from  the  condyles 
of  the  humerus  are  detached,  but  no  transverse  cuts  are  to  be  made, 
lest,  by  chance,  the  ulnar  ner\e  be  wounded  and  useful  bundles  of 
fibrous  tissue  be  sacrificed.  The  ulnar  nerve  is  raised  from  its  bed 
between  the  condyle  and  the  olecranon  and  turned  inwards,  but  the 
operator  ought   not  to  expose  it.     Tf  he  do  see  it  he  has   evidently 
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been  dissecting  dangerously  near  to  it  The  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
having  been  cleared  of  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  and  the  anterior 
ligaments,  and  other  indefinite  fibres,  is  thrust  out  of  the  wound  and 
sawn  otf.  The  olecranon  process  is  cleared  of  the  insertion  of  the 
anconeus,  and  of  fibres  of  origin  of  the  fle\or  carpi  ulnaris.  The 
lower  part  of  the  coronoid  process  is  then  cleared  of  the  insertion  of  the 
brachials  anticus  (and  of  fibres  of  origin  of  Che  flexor  sublimis  digi- 
tonjm),  but  as  much  as  possible  of  Che  process  and  of  the  insertion  of 
the  brachialis  should  be  left ;  the  ulna  is  then  sawn  across.  The  head 
of  the  radius  is  also  removed.  The  ann  had  better  not  be  fixed  on  a 
splint  after  the  operation,  as  the  surgeon  desires  to  obtain  a  fibrous 
ankylosis,  not  a  bony  one  as  in  die  case  of  the  knee,  and,  therefore, 
the  sooner  that  he  begins  to  move  it,  the  better. 

THE  FORE-ARM,    WRIST,  ^A'D  HAND 

Sartiice  markliiBB. — From  the  olecranon  process  the  posterior 
border  of  ihe  ulna  may  be  traced  down  to  the  styloid  process,  and 
the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  made  out  between  it  and  the  inferior 
radio-ulna r  Joint  In  the  groove  between  the  styloid  process  and  the 
bead  of  the  ulna  runs  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  in 
the  gap  corresponding  to  the  radio-ulnar  articulation  passes  the  sptecial 
exCensor  tendon  of  the  little  finger. 

The  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  may  be  traced  along  the 
front  of  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm  to  the  pisiform,  and  on  flexing  the 
wrist,  so  as  to  slacken  that  tendon,  the  sesamoid  bone  may  be  moved 
at  its  arthrodial  joint  with  the  cuneiform.  Along  the  radial  side  of  the 
ulnar  flexor  tendon  runs  the  ulnar  artery,  but  its  pulsations  cannot  be 
made  out  as  readily  as  those  of  the  radial  artery,  first,  because  the 
vessel  is  overlapped  by  the  tendon,  and,  secondly,  because  the  finger 
compresses  the  ulnar  artery  not  against  firm  bone,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  radial,  but  against  the  less  resisting  mass  of  the  flexor  profundus 
digitorum. 

On  the  radial  side  of  the  groove  in  which  the  artery  descends 
arc  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis,  and  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
«Tist,  and  quite  superficially,  is  the  tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus. 
Close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  last  tendon  is  that  of  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis,  immediately  on  the  ulnar  side  of  which  is  the  median  nerve — 
under  cover  of  the  tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus.  About  ^  in.  ex- 
temally,  in  the  groove  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  radial  styloid  process, 
is  the  radial  artery,  which  here  rests  upon  the  pronator  quadratus,  and 
lower  down  on  the  radius  itself  The  tendon  of  the  supinator  longus 
can  just  be  made  out  descending  to  the  root  of  the  styloid  process. 

Proceeding  outwards  and  backwards,  one  encounters  the  prominent 
ridge  of  the  tendons  of  the  extensors  ossis  and  primi,  just  beneath 
which  the  radial  artery  and  its  veins  are  winding.     The  fleshy  bellies 
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of  these  muscles  form  a  prominence  on  the  back  of  the  lower  third  pf 
the  radius.  Then  comes  the  *  anatomist's  snuff-box/  in  the  depths  of 
which  are  the  tendons  of  the  radial  extensors,  and  on  the  inner  side 
of  which  descends  the  oblique  tendon  of  the  extensor  secundi.  Still 
more  internally  pass  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  communis.  The 
radial  styloid  process  descends  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the 
ulna  (p.  283). 

At  Xhc  front  of  the  wrist ^  between  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and 
the  root  of  the  thumb,  are  the  prominence  of  the  scaphoid  and  the 
ridge  of  the  trapezium,  and  on  the  inner  side,  behind  the  movable 
pisiform,  is  the  cuneiform.     (See  fig.  on  p.  286.) 

On  the  back  of  the  hand  are  seen  the  venous  arches  from  which  the 
radial  and  posterior  ulnar  veins  ascend.  The  spaces  between  the 
metacarpal  bones  are  filled  by  the  dorsal  interosseous  muscles ;  the 
chief  of  these  is  the  abductor  indicis,  which,  together  with  the  adductor 
poUicis,  makes  the  thick  mass  between  the  first  and  second  metacarpal 
bones.  When  the  ulnar  nerve  is  paralysed  these  muscles  waste  and 
the  bones  become  strangely  prominent. 

At  the  front  of  the  first  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  can  be  felt  the 
sesamoid  bones  in  the  heads  of  insertion  of  the  flexor  brevis  poUicis. 

In  the  ball  of  the  thumb  are  the  abductor,  opponens,  and  the  super- 
ficial head  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  and  in  the  ball  of  the  little 
finger  are  the  abductor,  flexor  brevis,  and  opponens  minimi  digiti. 

For  the  sake  of  strength  and  protection,  the  palm  of  the  hand  is 
continued  a  short  distance  beyond  the  bases  of  the  first  row  of 
the  phalanges. 

The  transverse  creases  of  tbe  palm. — If  you  gently  flex  the 
fingers  to  the  palm  you  will  see  a  thick  ruck  of  integument  stand  out 
across  the  level  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints.  This  mck  is 
bounded  below  by  the  short  transverse  furrows  at  the  roots  of  the 
fingers,  and  above  by  two  well-marked  creases  which  together  stretch 
right  across  the  palm.  The  inner  of  these  creases  stands  across  the 
heads  of  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  metacarpal  bones,  the  outer  alid 
superior  across  the  head  of  the  index  metacarpal  bone.  This  second 
crease  would  not  be  needed  were  all  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  same 
length  ;  but,  the  index  metacarpal  being  shorter  than  the  middle,  a 
fresh  crease  has  to  be  started  in  the  outer  part  of  the  palm. 

If  the  skin  and  the  subjacent  soft  parts  of  the  palni  were  but  a  thin 
layer,  the  transverse  crease  would  correspond  exactly  to  the  line  of 
the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint ;  as  it  is,  however,  its  thickness  entails 
a  double  crease,  in  order  that  the  fingers  may  be  bent.  This  ruck  of 
skin  and  fat  plays  a  useful  part  in  the  hand  of  the  oar's-man,  cricketer, 
and  labouring  man,  shielding  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  from 
pressure  ;  the  firmer  the  grasp,  the  thicker  becomes  the  transverse  pad. 
When  one  understands  the  reason  of  the  appearance  of  the  trans- 
verse fold  of  skin  and  fat,  and  appreciates  its  usefulness,  one  realises 
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the  fact  thai  the  creases  themselves  are  not  larUniarks 

hut  thai  the  line  nf  the  joinis  lies  halfn-ay  between  the  pali 

and  the  creases  at  the  roots  of  the  finEers,  that  is  alonj;  the  middle  line 

of  the  tranverse  fold. 

The  deep  ftaola  offers  a  strong  investment  to  the  superficial 
muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  and,  dipping  between  them,  supplies  inter- 
muscular septa  from  which  they  take  additional  origin.  It  receives 
important  accessorj-  fibres  from  the  insertions  of  the  biceps  and 
triceps.  It  is  attached  along  the  posterior — the  subcutaneous — border 
of  the  ulna,  and  above  it  is  continuous  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  ami; 
below  it  passes  to  the  front  and  back  of  the  hand,  being  thickened  to 
fonn  the  annular  ligaments. 

The  posterior  amiinlar  ligament  is  Rrmly  connected  fay  transverse 
fibres  with  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  converting  certain  grooves  into 
tunnels  for  the  passage  of  the  tendons  ;  it  slopes  downwards,  inwards, 
and  forwards  to  the  cuneiform  and  pisiform  bones. 

Tbe  tendons  at  tbe  ttack  of  the  wrist.  -Beneath  the  fascial 
blind  arc  six  canals  fur  the  extensor  tendons,  each  being  lined  by  a 
separate  synovial  sheath  :  the  outermost  'is  for  the  extensors  ossis 
and  primi  i  the  second  is  for  the  extensors  radialis  longior  and  brevior ; 
the  third,  narrow  and  oblique,  for  the  extensor  secundi  intemodii ;  the 
fourth,  wide  and  shallow,  is  for  tbe  extensors  communis  digitorum 
and  indicis ;  the  lifih,  between  the  radius  and  ulna,  is  for  the  tendon 
of  the  extensor  minimi  digiti  1  and  the  sixth,  at  the  back  of  the  ulna,  is 
for  that  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Superficial  to  the  posterior  annular  ligament  are  the  radial  and  the 
posterior  ulnar  veins,  and  the  radial  and  the  dorsal  ulnar  ner\-es.      j^ 

The  anterior  annolBir  llgameot  is  the  thickened  band  attached 
to  the  prominences  of  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium  on  the  outer  side, 
and  to  the  pisiform  and  unciform  on  the  inner.  It  strengthens  the  bony 
arch  of  the  carpus,  binds  down  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers,  and 
affords  origin  to  certain  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger. 

Superficial  to  it  pass  the  tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus,  the  palmar 
cutaneous  branches  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nen-es,  the  superficialis 
volas,  and  the  ulnar  artei^  and  nerve. 

Beneath  it  are  the  tendons  of  the  flexors  carpi  radialis,  sublimis  and 
profundus  digitorum,  and  of  the  longus  pollicis  ;  the  median  nerve  and 

The  palmar  rasola,  continuous  above  with  the  anterior  annular 
ligament  and  with  the  insertion  of  the  palmaris  longus,  spreads  more 
thinly  over  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  of  the  ball  of  the  little 
finger.  Its  median  piece  is  extremely  thick,  protecting  the  subjacent 
branches  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves  and  the  superficial  palmar 
arch.  It  sends  slips  to  join  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the 
four  inner  digits,  also  to  the  webs  of  the  fingers,  and  to  the  transverse 
hgametit  connecting  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones. 
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, — Sometimes,  as  tlie  result  of  pressure, 
and  especially  in  gouty  men,  the  bands  of  the  palmar  fesda  descending 

the  ring  and  little 
fingers  become  perma- 
nently shortened,  so  that 
those  fingers  are  rigidly 
bent  into  the  palm,  the 
flexor  tendons  and  the 
joints  being  unaffected. 
Subcutaneous  division  of 
the  contracted  bands  sets 
the  fingers  free,  but  relapse 
is  apt  to  occur.  The  ad- 
jacent woodcut,  from  Fergusson,  shoivs  that  the  skin  also  may  be  im- 
plicated in  the  contraction. 

The  ■aplDBtoT  loDKiiB  arises  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
ternal condylar  ridge  of  the  humerus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of 
the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  Its  chief  action  is  to  fies  the  fore- 
arm ;  as  regards  supination,  all  that  it  can  do  is  to  evert  the  pronated 
fore-arm  until  the  thumb  points  upwards.  Its  tten.'e-supply  is  from 
the  musculo-spiral. 

Relations. — Just  above  its  insertion  it  is  overlaid  by  the  tendons  of 
the  extensors  osais  and  prinii.  It  overlaps  the  brachiaUs  anticus  J  the 
origin  of  the  radial  extensors  of  the  wrist ;  and  the  insertions  of  the 
supinator  brevis  and  pronator  teres.  Along  its  inner  aspect  are  the 
musculo-spiral  and  radial  nerves,  the  anterior  part  of  the  superior  pro- 
funda, and  the  radial  artery  and  its  recurrent  branch.  In  the  upper 
halfof  the  fore-arm  its  fleshyj  anterior  border  has  to  be  everted  in  order 
to  expose  the  radial  artery. 

The  pronator  radii  terea  arises  from  the  region  of  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and,  by  a  small  deep  head,  from  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  ;  between  these  heads  the 
median  nerve  enters  the  fore-arm.  The  insertion  is  into  the  middle  of 
the  outer  surface  of  the  radius.     It  is  supplied  by  the  median  nerve. 

Relations. — Superficial  to  it  at  its  insertion  are  the  supinator  longus 
and  the  radial  nen*e  and  artery.  Its  origin  overlaps  the  brachialis 
amicus,  the  anterior  ulnar  recurrent  artery  intervening.  It  rests  on  the 
origin  of  the  flexor  subljmis  digitorum.  Along  its  ulnar  b<irder  slopes 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis  ;  its  outer  border  limits  the  triangle  at  the  bend 
of  the  elbow,  and,  therefore,  is  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial 
artery  and  its  division  into  the  radial  and  ulnar.  The  ulnar  artery 
passes  beneath  it,  being  separated  there  from  the  median  ner\-e  by  ihe 
deep  head  of  the  muscle. 

The  flexor  o>rpl  radlaUi  arises  from  the  inner  condyle  ;  it  ends 
in  a   long  tendon  which  passes  through  a  separate  compartment  in 
inular  ligament,  and  through  the  groove  in  the  trapezium, 
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to  be  inserted  in  the  base  of  index  metacarpal  bone.     The  median 

Relations. — The  fleshy  part  of  the  muscle  is  between  the  pronator 
teres  and  the  palmaris  longus,  and  rests  upon  the  flexor  sublimis  digi- 
torum.  The  tendon  is  just  slightly  to  the  outer  side  of  the  middle  iine 
of  the  fore-arm.  Half  an  inch  to  its  outer  side,  midway  between  it  and 
the  tendon  of  the  supinator  longus,  is  the  radial  artery  with  its  com- 
panion veins  ;  and  close  along  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon,  between 
it  and  theoutermost  tendon  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  and  under- 
neath that  of  the  palmaris  longus,  is  the  median  nerve. 

The  palmaiia  lonrua  arises  from  the  internal  condyle,  and  lis 
slender  tendon  passes  over  the  annular  ligament  to  be  inserted  into 
the  palmar  fascia.  It  is  often  absent.  Like  the  next  muscle,  it  is  sup- 
plied by  the  median  nerve. 

The  SBzar  ■nbUmla  dlEltorain  arises  from  the  internal  condyle, 
coronoid  process,  and  the  oblique  iine  of  the  radius;  it  is  thin  and  wide 
and  lies  beneath  the  three  preceding  muscles.  About  halfway  down 
the  fore-arm  it  divides  into  four  tendons,  those  for  the  middle  and  ring 
fingers  lying,  as  they  pass  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  superficial  to 
those  for  the  index  and  little  fingers.  At  the  root  of  the  first  phalanges 
each  tendon  is  pierced  by  one  from  ihe  flexor  profundus,  and  then  sends 
a  slip  into  either  side  of  the  middle  phalanx. 

Relations. — This  flexor  is  mostly  under  cover  of  the  foregoing 
muscles,  but  some  of  its  tendons  are  superficial  between  those  of  the 
flexor  carpi  radialis,  or  palmaris  longus,  and  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
The  deep  fascia  sends  down  a  linear  septum  between  this  muscle  and 
the  adjoining  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  It  is  by  working  through  this  sep- 
tum that  the  surgeon  seeks  the  ulnar  artery  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  ;  the  septum  is  in  the  line  extending  from  the  internal  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus  to  the  pisiform  bone.  Beneath  the  flexor  sublimis 
are  the  flexor  profundus,  flexor  longus  poUicis,  the  median  nerve,  and 
the  ulnar  nerve  and  artery. 

In  the  palm  the  tendons  lie  beneath  the  superficial  parts  of  the 
ulnar  artery  and  median  nerve,  and,  of  course,  beneath  the  deep  fascia, 
whilst  they  rest  on  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus  and  the  lum- 
bricals. 

The  flexor  oarpl  nlnarla  arises  from  internal  condyle,  the  inner 
border  of  the  olecranon,  and  the  posterior,  the  subcutaneous,  border 
of  the  ulna.  Passing  along  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm,  it  is  inserted 
into  the  pisiform  and  the  fifth  metacarpal  bones,  sending  also  a  small 
slip  outwards,  across  the  ulnar  nerve  and  artery,  lo  the  front  of  the 
annular  ligament     Its  nerve-supply  is  from  the  ulnar. 

Relations. — Along  its  outer  aspect  arc  the  flexors  sublimis  and  pro- 
fitndus  digitorum,  and  the  ulnar  nerve  and  artery  ;  indeed,  the  outer 
aspect  of  the  muscle  is  the  ready  guide  to  the  ulnar  arterj'  in  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  the  course  of  that  vessel.     Between  its  humeral  and 
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olecranon  heads  the  ulnar  nerve  enters  the  fore-arm,  and  in  that  same 
'nterval  is  the  anastomosis  between  the  inferior  profunda  and  posterior 
ulnar  recurrent,  over  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow. 

The  nexor  prafandus  dlffltaruia  is  a  bulky  muscle  arising  from 
the  upper  two-lhirds  of  the  inner  and  anterior  surfaces  of  the  ulna,  and 
from  the  adjacent  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane.  Its  four  tendons 
pass  through  those  of  the  flexor  sublimis,  opposite  the  first  phalanges, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  ungual  phalanges.  The  nerve- 
supply  for  its  outer  part  is  the  anterior  interosseous  of  the  median, 
and,  for  the  inner  part,  the  ulnar. 

Relations. — Superficial  to  it  are  the  flexors  sublimis  digitorum  and 
carpi  ulnaris,  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves,  and  the  ulnar  arterj'.  The 
flexor  longus  pollicis  lies  along  its  outer  side,  and  in  the  deep  and 
narrow  crevice  between  these  muscles  run  the  anterior  interosseous 
nerve  and  artery.     On  its  inner  aspect  is  the  fiexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

The  Imubrloala  arise  from  the  tendons  of  the  deep  fle.<cor  in  the 
palm,  and  pass  into  the  radial  side  of  the  common  extensor  tendons. 
These  muscles  are  much  used  by  the  piano-forte  player.  They  extend 
the  first  phalanx,  and  flex  the  second  and  third  phalanges.  The  two 
outer  are  associated  with  the  tendons  of  that  part  of  the  deep  flexor 
which  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  interosseous  nerve  of  the  median, 
and  consequently  derive  their  nerve-supply  from  digital  branches  of 
the  median,  whilst  the  two  inner  are  sypplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  which 
has  already  supplied  the  inner  part  of  the  deep  flexor,  from  which 
come  the  tendons  for  the  ring  and  little  fingers. 

When  the  lumbricats  are  paralysed  the  metacarpal  phalanges  are 
drawn  backwards  and  the  middle  and  terminal  phalanges  are  flexed 


The  Sexor  lonrns  polllolB  arises  from  the  front  of  the  radius 
between  the  flexor  sublimis  and  the  pronator  quadratus,  and  from  the 
adjoining  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane.  Its  tendon  passes  over 
the  square  pronator,  under  the  annular  ligament,  and  between  the 
heads  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
ungual  phalanx  of  the  thumb.     Its  nerve  is  the  anterior  interosseous. 

Superficial  to  it  are  the  flexors  carpi  radialis  and  subhmis  digitorum, 
and  the  radial  artery.  Its  ulnar  border  is  separated  from  the  flexor 
profundus  by  the  anterior  interosseous  nerve  and  arteiy. 


The  Muscles  of  h'ore-ann 
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,  from  the  front  of  the  lowest  fourth iJ 
:orresponding  surface  of  the  radius.  \ 
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Its  nerve  is  the 

Relations.— \\.  is  covered  by  ihe  tendons  ot  the  flexors  profundiM 
digitorum,  longus  poUicis,  and  carpi  radialis,  and  by  the  radial  artei]f-9 
and  its  vena  comites.  The  ulnar  artery  is  widely  separated  from  U'l 
hy  the  mass  of  the  flexor  profundus— tendon  and  muscle. 

Of  the  BynoTlal  mem&ranea  benektb  tbe  anterior  annalar  llca- 
iiieDt,  one  surrounds  the  tendons  of  the  flexors  sublimis  and  profundus 
together  wilh  the  median  nerve  as  they  pass  beneath  the  ligament  As 
the  tendons  lie  in  the  fibrous  sheaths  on  the  front 
of  the  first  and  second  phalanges  they  are  also  _ 
invested  by  synovial  bursse,  but  these  bursse  a 
distinct  from  the  membrane  beneath  Ihe  a 
ligatnent.  In  the  case  of  the  little  finger,  howevcijj 
the  synovial  membrane  from  beneath  the  annulu 
ligament  is  directly  continuous  with  that  whi(^ 
lines  the  digital  sheath,  as  is  shown  in  the  adjoia* 
ing  wood-cut.  The  synovial  sheath  does  not  de- 
scend on  to  the  ungual  phalanx,  for  at  the  base  of 
that  hone  the  tendon  of  the  deep  flexor  is  inserted. 
The  outer  synovial  membrane  beneath  the  annular 
ligament  accompanies  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis  down  into  the  fibrous  sheath  along 
P"^-  the  metacarpal  bone  and  the  first  phalanx  of  the 

thumb.  The  two  large  synorial  burss  beneath  the  annular  ligament 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  median  nerve  ;  they  extend  into 
the  fore-ann  about  an  inch  above  the  annular  ligament. 

A  reference  to  the  wood-cut  shows  that  a  deep  inflammation  ot 
the  thumb  or  of  the  little  finger  is  likely  to  lead  to  more  serious 
complications  tlian  that  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  fingers,  as,  the 
digital  pouch  of  synovial  membrane  being  implicated,  suppuration  may 
extend  beneath  the  annular  ligament  and  up  into  the  fore-arm.  Some- 
times the  inner  and  outer  pouches  communicate  above  the  wrist  by  a 
tubular  process  across  the  median  nerve,  in  which  case  a  deep-seated 
suppuration  in  the  thumb  may  eventually  implicate  the  sheath  of  the 
flexor  tendons  of  the  little  finger,  the  sheaths  in  the  intermediate  digits 
being  unaffected. 

In  the  case  of  acute  suppuration  in  one  or  other  of  these  bursa;  it  is 
expedient  to  lay  it  freely  open,  dividing  the  annular  ligament  at  the 
same  time.  The  purulent  swelling  bulges  in  the  fore-arm  and  in  the 
hand,  and,  being  constricted  beneath  the  ligament,  is  somewhat  of 
hour-glass  shape.  When  the  sheath  of  one  of  the  three  middle  digits 
only  is  affected,  it  is  better  to  incise  the  thecal  abscess  over  the  head 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  than  to  slit  open  the  sheath  down  the  first  and^,. 
second  phalanges,  with  the  risk  of  producing  a  stiff  and  comparativf*  " 
^jiseless  finger 
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The  radial  ftptery  comes  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  brachial 
opposite  the  neck  of  the  radius,  and,  though  smaller  than  the  ulnar,  is, 
by  its  direction,  the  direct  continuation  of  the  parent  trunk. 

Its  course  in  the  fore-arm  may  be  marked  by  a  line  from  the  middle 
of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  middle  of  the  hollow  between  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis. 
From  this  spot  it  winds  round  to  the  back  of  the  wrist,  and  so  into 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  to  form  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

Relations  in  the  fore-arm. — It  is  covered  by  skin,  superficial  and 
deep  fascite,  and  is  overlapped  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  supinator 
longus.  It  rests  upon  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  the  supinator  brevis, 
the  pronator  teres,  the  radial  origin  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  the 
flexor  longus  poUicis,  the  pronator  quadratus,  and  the  radius. 

To  its  outer  side  are  the  supinator  longus,  and,  in  the  middle  third, 
the  radial  nerve. 

Along  its  inner  side  is  the  pronator  teres,  and,  after  that,  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis.     On  either  side  runs  a.companion  vein. 

Branches  in  the  fotrc-ar/n.—The  rsdlal  recurrent  ascends  on  the 
supinator  bre\'is  to  the  interval  between  the  supinator  longus  and  the 
brachialis  anticus,  where  it  lies  against  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  and 
anastomoses  with  the  superior  profunda.  This  is  the  only  artery  at 
the  elbow  which  does  not  communicate  with  the  anastomotica  magna  ; 
the  explanation  being  that  these  two  branches  are  separated  by  the 
large  mass  of  the  brachialis  anticus. 

Xliuonliu  branches  are  given  off  freely  and  irregularly. 

The  aaperflclallB  volw  is  given  oflTclosc  above  the  wrist,  and  runs 
over  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  or  through  or  over  the  root  of  the 
muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  Sometimes  it  joins  in  the  formation 
of  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  but  it  often  ends  in  the  muscles  of  the 
thumb.  When  this  artery  is  large,  the  finger  applied  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  front  of  the  wrist  detects  a  '  double  pulse.' 

The  anterior  carpal  runs  inwards  beneath  the  flexor  tendons  to 
join  a  corresponding  branch  of  the  ulnar  arter)'  ;  it  lies  in  front  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  pronator  quadratus. 

KlraUon  in  the  upper  Part  of  the  fore-arm.— hn  incision  of  two 
and  a-half  inches  is  made  in  the  line  of  the  artery  through  the  skin 
and  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciae,  when  the  longitudinal  muscular 
fibres  of  the  supinator  longus  are  exposed.  The  edge  of  this  muscle 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  incision,  but  when 
the  muscle  is  small  the  connective  tissue  over  the  vessel  is  at  once 
exposed.  The  border  of  the  muscle  is  gently  drawn  outwards,  and, 
by  working  with  the  director  through  the  bed  of  connective  tissue, 
the  artery,  with  a  companion  vein  on  either  side,  is  found  lying 
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on  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  radii  teres.  The  radial  nerve  will 
probably  not  yet  have  joined  company  with  the  artery,  or  it  may  be 
approaching  it  from  the  outer  side,  deeply  hidden  beneath  the  supi- 
nator. The  needle  should  be  passed  from  the  outer  side,  so  as  to 
make  sure  of  not  taking  up  the  nerve. 

In  the  middle  third  of  the  fore-arm  an  incision  made  in  the  course 
of  the  artery  falls  to  the  inner  side  of  the  supinator,  and  exposes  the 
vessel  in  the  interval  between  that  muscle  and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis. 
The  artery  is  still  between  its  venae  comites,  with  the  nerve  close 
on  the  outer  side.  From  that  side,  therefore,  the  needle  should  be 
passed. 

Near  the  wrist  the  artery  is  quite  superficial,  lying  along  the 
middle  of  the  hollow  between  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis 
and  supinator  longus  ;  the  latter,  however,  can  hardly  be  made  out  as 
it  is  approaching  its  insertion  into  the  styloid  process.  A  two-inch  in- 
cision being  made  through  the  thin  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  the 
deep  fascia  is  divided  on  a  director,  and  the  artery  is  at  once  exposed, 
together  with  its  venae  comites.  The  nerve  has  long  since  left  the  artery 
to  pass  beneath  the  supinator  longus  towards  the  back  of  the  hand 
and  fingers. 

At  tbe  outer  side  of  the  wrist,  the  radial  artery  winds  beneath 
the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb,  over  the  external  lateral  ligament, 
and  over  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium.  It  lies  beneath  the  integument 
and  fasciiE,  and  beneath  branches  of  the  radial  vein  and  of  the  radial 
and  musculo-cutaneous  nerves  in  the  hollow  (often  called  the  anato- 
misfs  snuff-box\  which  is  bounded  above  by  the  styloid  process,  below 
by  the  root  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone,  externally  by  the  prominent 
tendons  of  the  extensors  ossis  and  primi,  and  internally  by  the  oblique 
tendon  of  the  secundi.  The  course  of  the  arter)^  is  shown  by  a  line  from 
the  tip  of  the  radial  styloid  process  to  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.     The  vessel  is  rather  deeply  placed. 

The  branches  given  off  here  are  posterior  carpal,  the  first  dorsal 
interosseous,  or  metacarpal,  the  dorsales  pollicis,  and  the  dorsalis 
indicis.  They  are  all  small  branches,  and  their  courses  are  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  their  names.  The  first  dorsal  interosseous  artery, 
like  the  others,  is  joined  at  the  root  of  the  space  by  a  perforating 
branch  of  the  deep  palmar  arch,  and  at  the  cleft  it  turns  forward  to 
communicate  with  the  digital  branch  of  the  superficial  arch. 

Ligation  may  be  performed  by  a  i|  in.  incision  downwards  from 
the  styloid  process  ;  branches  of  the  radial  vein  and  nerve  are  divided 
with  the  superficial  fascia.  The  artery  is  found  between  its  com- 
panion veins.  The  vessel  is  somewhat  deep  and  inaccessible  in  this 
hollow,  and  the  operation  for  its  ligation  there  is  not  so  desirable  as  at 
the  front  of  the  wrist. 

In  the  palm,  the  radial  artery  crosses  the  roots  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones  ;  it  has  entered  between  the  heads  of  the  first  dorsal 
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s  muscle  {abductor  indicis),  and  lies,  therefore,  very  deeply 
beneath  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus  and  the  himbricals. 

Its  position  OH  tiis  surface  may  be  marked  by  a  transverse  line  an 
inch  nearer  to  the  wrist  than  that  which  shows  the  situation  of  the 
superficial  palmar  arch. 

Branches. — The  prinoepa  pouida  descends  between  the  abductor 
mdicis  aod  adductor  poUicis,  and  at  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
divides  to  supply  the  sides  of  the  thumb. 

The  radlBils  Indtols  descends  between  the  same  muscles  to  the 
radial  side  of  the  index-finger,  at  the  tip  of  which  it  anastomoses  with 
the  outermost  digital  branch  of  the  ulnar  to  complete  the  superficial 
palmar  arch. 

VerroratlnE  branches  pabs  between  the  heads  of  the  three  inner 
dorsal  interosseous  muscles  to  join  the  dorsal  Interosseous  arteries, 
and  three  palmar  tnteroiBeous  twigs  descend  to  the  clefts  of  the 
fingers  to  communicate  with  the  digital  branches  of  the  ulnar. 

The  ulnar  arterjr  is  the  larger  division  of  the  brachial,  and, 
beginning  at  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  eventually  reaches 
the  palm  under  the  protection  of  the  pisiform  bone,  to  the  radial  side 
of  which  it  lies  as  it  descends  over  the  annular  ligament. 

To  mark  the  course  of  the  artery  in  l/ie  fore-aritti  a  slightly  curved 
line,  with  the  convexity  inwards,  is  drawn  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  to  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  fore-ann,  and 
from  that  spot,  straight  down  the  radial  border  of  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  pisiform. 

In  the  curved  part  of  its  course  the  ulnar  artery  is  burrowing 
deeply  beneatJi  the  pronator  radii  teres  and  company,  and  is  occupy- 
ing a  position  of  more  interest  to  the  anatomist  than  the  surgeon. 
The  surgeon  does  not  attempt  to  reach  the  artery  by  cutting  across 
those  muscles,  but  prefers  to  wait  for  it  until  it  is  approaching  the 
iimer  border  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm. 

Relations — The  guide  to  the  artery  is  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  but, 
as  just  remarked,  in  the  beginning  of  its  course  the  artery  is  separated 
from  it  by  the  group  of  muscles  arising  from  the  internal  condyle, 
namely,  the  pronator  teres,  flexor  radialis,  palmaris  longus,  and  flexor 
sublimis.  To  reach  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  the  artery  does  not  pass 
over  this  group,  or  it  would  be  dangerously  superficial,  and  it  cannot 
pass  through  it,  so  it  passes  beneath  it.  As  it  dips  beneath  the  deep 
head  of  the  pronator  teres  the  median  nerve  is  passing  between  the 
two  heads  of  that  muscle,  therefore  the  median  nerve  is  an  additional 
superficial  relation  to  the  beginning  of  the  artery. 

The  manner  in  which  the  median  nerve  crosses  the  ulnar  artery  is 
clear  to  the  student  when  he  traces  on  the  surface  of  the  fore-arm  the 
boundaries  of  the  triangle,  and  places  in  their  proper  position  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  the  brachial  artery,  and  the  median  nerve.  If 
the  line  of  the  median  nen-e  be  then  prolonged  to  the  inner  side  of 
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on  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  radii  teres.  The  radial  nerve  will 
probably  not  yet  have  joined  company  with  the  arter>',  or  it  may  be 
approaching  it  from  the  outer  side,  deeply  hidden  beneath  the  supi- 
nator. The  needle  should  be  passed  from  the  outer  side,  so  as  to 
make  sure  of  not  taking  up  the  nerve. 

In  the  middle  third  of  the  fore-arm  an  incision  made  in  the  course 
of  the  artery  falls  to  the  inner  side  of  the  supinator,  and  exposes  the 
vessel  in  the  interval  between  that  muscle  and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis. 
The  artery  is  still  between  its  venae  comites,  with  the  nerve  close 
on  the  outer  side.  From  that  side,  therefore,  the  needle  should  be 
passed. 

Near  the  wrist  the  artery  is  quite  superficial,  lying  along  the 
middle  of  the  hollow  between  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis 
and  supinator  longus  ;  the  latter,  however,  can  hardly  be  made  out  as 
it  is  approaching  its  insertion  into  the  styloid  process.  A  two-inch  in- 
cision being  made  through  the  thin  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  the 
deep  fascia  is  divided  on  a  director,  and  the  artery  is  at  once  exposed, 
together  with  its  venae  comites.  The  nerve  has  long  since  left  the  artery 
to  pass  beneath  the  supinator  longus  towards  the  back  of  the  hand 
and  fingers. 

At  tbe  outer  side  of  tbe  wrist,  tbe  radial  artery  winds  beneath 
the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb,  over  the  external  lateral  ligament, 
and  over  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium.  It  lies  beneath  the  integument 
and  fasciae,  and  beneath  branches  of  the  radial  vein  and  of  the  radial 
and  musculo-cutaneous  nerves  in  the  hollow  (often  called  the  anato- 
mist's snuff-box),  which  is  bounded  above  by  the  styloid  process,  below 
by  the  root  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone,  externally  by  the  prominent 
tendons  of  the  extensors  ossis  and  primi,  and  internally  by  the  oblique 
tendon  of  the  secundi.  The  course  of  the  artery  is  shown  by  a  line  from 
the  tip  of  the  radial  styloid  process  to  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.     The  vessel  is  rather  deeply  placed. 

The  branches  given  off  here  are  posterior  carpal,  the  first  dorsal 
interosseous,  or  metacarpal,  the  dorsales  pollicis,  and  the  dorsalis 
indicis.  They  are  all  small  branches,  and  their  courses  are  suflS- 
ciently  indicated  by  their  names.  The  first  dorsal  interosseous  artery, 
like  the  others,  is  joined  at  the  root  of  the  space  by  a  perforating 
branch  of  the  deep  palmar  arch,  and  at  the  cleft  it  turns  forward  to 
communicate  with  the  digital  branch  of  the  superficial  arch. 

Ligation  may  be  performed  by  a  i|  in.  incision  downwards  from 
the  styloid  process  ;  branches  of  the  radial  vein  and  nerve  are  divided 
with  the  superficial  fascia.  The  artery  is  found  between  its  com- 
panion veins.  The  vessel  is  somewhat  deep  and  inaccessible  in  this 
hollow,  and  the  operation  for  its  ligation  there  is  not  so  desirable  as  at 
the  front  of  the  wrist. 

In  the  palm,  the  radial  artery  crosses  the  roots  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones  ;  it  has  entered  between  the  heads  of  the  first  dorsal 
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interosseous  muscle  (abductor  indicis),  and  lies,  therefore,  very  deeply 
beneath  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus  and  the  lumbricals. 

Its  position  on  the  surface  may  be  marked  by  a  transverse  line  an 
inch  nearer  to  the  wrist  than  ihal  which  shows  the  situation  of  the 
superficial  palmar  arch. 

Branches. — The  pFlnoepa  polllcli  descends  between  the  abductor 
indicis  and  adductor  pollicis,  and  at  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
divides  to  supply  the  sides  of  the  thumb. 

The  radlallB  IndloU  descends  bet'A'een  the  same  muscles  to  the 
radial  side  of  the  index-finger,  at  the  tip  of  which  it  anastomoses  with 
the  outermost  digital  branch  of  the  ulnar  to  complete  the  superficial 
palmar  arch. 

Perforattns  branches  pass  between  the  heads  of  the  three  inner 
dorsal  interosseous  muscles  to  join  the  dorsal  interosseous  arteries, 
and  three  patmitr  tnteroBBcoas  twigs  descend  to  the  clefts  of  the 
fingers  to  communicate  with  the  digital  branches  of  the  ulnar. 

TTie  ulnar  artery  is  the  larger  division  of  the  brachial,  and, 
beginning  at  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  eventually  reaches 
the  palm  under  the  protection  of  the  pisiform  bone,  to  the  radial  side 
of  which  it  lies  as  it  descends  over  the  annular  ligament. 

To  mark  the  course  of  the  artery  in  the  fore-arm,  a  slightly  curved 
line,  with  the  convexity  inwards,  is  drawn  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  to  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  fore-ann,  and 
from  that  spot,  straight  down  the  radial  border  of  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  pisiform. 

Ill  the  curved  part  of  its  course  the  ulnar  artery  is  burrowing 
deeply  beneath  the  pronator  radii  teres  and  company,  and  is  occupy- 
ing a  position  of  more  interest  to  the  anatomist  than  the  surgeon. 
The  surgeon  does  not  attempt  to  reach  the  artery  by  cutting  across 
those  muscles,  but  prefers  to  wait  for  it  until  it  is  approaching  the 
inner  border  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-anii. 

Relations. — T^^  guide  to  the  artery  is  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  but, 
as  just  remarked,  in  the  beginning  of  its  course  the  artery  is  separated 
from  it  by  the  group  of  muscles  arising  froni  the  internal  condyle, 
namely,  the  pronator  teres,  flexor  radialis,'  palmaris  longus,  and  flexor 
sublimis.  To  reach  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  the  artery  does  not  pass 
over  this  group,  or  it  would  be  dangerously  superficial,  and  it  cannot 
pass  through  it,  so  it  passes  beneath  it.  As  it  dips  beneath  the  deep 
head  of  the  pronator  teres  the  median  nerve  is  passing  between  the 
two  heads  of  that  muscle,  therefore  the  median  nerve  is  an  additiona! 
superficial  relation  to  the  beginning  of  the  artery. 

The  manner  in  which  the  median  nerve  crosses  the  ulnar  artery  is 
clear  to  the  student  when  he  traces  on  the  surface  of  the  fore-arm  the 
boundaries  of  the  triangle,  and  places  in  their  proper  position  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  the  brachial  artery,  and  the  median  nerve.  If 
the  line  of  the  median  nerve  be  then  prolonged  to  the  inner  side  of 
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s  ihat  of  the 


the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carjii  radialis,  it  is  see 

As  the  musdes  narrow  into  their  tendons  the  artery  is  found 
nearer  to  Ihc  surface,  between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  inner- 
most tendon  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  being  tlien  covered  only 
by  Ibe  skin  and  the  superficial  and  deep  fascia;,  a  branch  or  two  of 
the  anterior  ulnar  vein  and  of  the  interna!  cutaneous  nen'C. 

The  ulnar  arter)'rfj-/jn/ow,  first,  the  brachialis  amicus,  and,  in  the 
rest  of  its  course,  on  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  a  muscle  which 
is  bulky  enough  to  prevent  the  artery  coming  into  relationship  with 
either  the  ulna  or  the  square  pronator. 

The  first  definite  exiernai  relationsliip  is  the  innermost  tendon  of 
the  flexor  siiblimis. 

[?n /Af /nnerjirf?  of  die  artery  are  the  ulnar  nerve  and  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris,  but  these  structures  are  not  approached  until  the  vessel 
has  completed  its  inward  bend,  that  is,  not  until  il  has  reached  nearly 
halfway  to  the  wrisl.  The  artery  is  accompanied  by  a  small  vein  on 
either  side. 

Branches. — The  anterior  ulnar  recnrrent  ascends  deeply  in  the 
f^ove  between  the  pronator  teres  and  the  brachialis  anticus,  to  com- 
municate with  the  anastomotica  magna  and  the  inferior  profunda. 

The  poBterlar  ulnar  reonrrent  ascends  behind  the  internal  con- 
dyle, and  communicates  with  the  posterior  branches  of  the  anasto- 
motica magna,  and  with  the  inferior  and  superior  profundte.  It  passes 
between  the  origins  of  the  flevors  sublimis  and  profundus,  and  between 
the  heads  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  lying  against  the  ulnar  nene. 

The  ooDunon  InteroBBBOus  speedily  divides  into  the  anterior 
and  posterior  InterosBsoiu,  the  former  of  which  descends  upon  the 
interosseous  membrane  in  the  crerice  between  the  flexor  profiindus 
digitonun  and  the  flexor  longus  pollicis.  But,  having  reached  the 
pronator  quadratus,  il  passes  through  the  membrane  to  the  back  of 
the  fore-arm,  where  il  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  interosseous 
and  the  posterior  carpal  arteries.  It  gives  off"  muscular  Imgs,  and 
the  nutrient  branches  to  the  radius  and  ulna,  the  comes  neri'i  medtani, 
and  branches  to  anastomose  with  the  anterior  carpal  arch.  The 
branches  to  the  radius  and  ulna  run  towards  the  elbow. 

The  posterior  InteroiBeona  runs  backwards  between  the  oblique 
ligament  and  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  then  between  the 
adjacent  borders  of  the  supinator  brevis  and  the  extensor  ossis.  It 
afterwards  descends  between  the  superficial  and  deep  layer  of  musdes, 
and  ends  in  anastomosis  with  the  anterior  interosseous  and  the  pos- 
terior carpal  arch.  It  gives  off  the  Interoameoiu  recurrent  branch, 
which  ascends  between  the  external  condyle  and  the  olecranon  process, 
and  beneath  the  anconeus,  to  anastomose  with  the  superior  profunda, 
and  perhaps  with  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  or  the  anastomotica 
magna. 
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The  anterior  carpal  joins  in  the  anterior  carpal  arch  bencaili  the 
flexor  tendons,  and  the  posterior  carpal  winds  beneath  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris,  and  then  beneath  the  tendons  at  the  back  of  the  wrist, 
help  form  the  posterior  carpal  arch.  It  gives  ofT  the  dorsal  inter- 
osseous  branches  to  the  two  inner  spaces. 

UgatlDii  ol  the  ninar  artery. — In  lite  upper  fart  of  the  fore-arm 
the  artery  cannot  be  reached  by  an  incision  in  its  course  (p.  277),  as 
that  would  entail  tlie  division  of  the  pronator  teres  and  other  muscles  ; 
it  is  sought,  therefore,  between  the  adjacent  borders  of  the  fiexor  sub- 
limis  digitorum  and  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  by  drawing  a  line  from 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  to  the  pisiform,  and  by  making- 
an  incision  of  aj  to  3  in.  in  that  line,  beginning  it  \\  in.  below 
the  condyle.  Probably  this  incision  implicates  the  posterior  ulnar 
vein.  The  deep  fascia  is  then  exposed,  and,  beginning  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  indsion^t^e  surgeon  opens  upmth  a  director,  or  the  handle 
of  the  scalpel,  the  septum  between  those  two  muscles.  This  separation 
is  easily  effected  if  it  be  begun  below  ;  higher  up  the  muscles  are  far 
more  closely  connected  with  each  other.  The  ulnar  nerve  is  seen 
lying  on  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  and  after  raising  the  flexor 
sublimis  and  searching  beneath  it  the  artery  is  seen  with  its  veniB 

For  ligation  of  the  ulnar  artery  in  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm,  or 
marir  tin  wrist,  a  2'in.  incision  is  made  close  along  the  radial  side 
of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  A  thickish  layer  of  fascia 
has  to  be  divided,  and  the  artery  is  found  with  its  venje  comiles. 
The  nerve  is  between  the  vessels  and  the  tendon  ;  the  needle  must 
therefore  be  passed  from  the  inner  side. 

At  tbe  vriit  the  ulnar  artery  continues  over  the  annular  ligament, 
close  to  the  radial  side  of  the  ulnar  nerve  and  the  pisiform  bone.  It 
is  covered  by  skin  and  superficial  fascia  with  the  transverse  fibres  of 
the  palmaris  brevis,  and  by  the  inner  part  of  the  palmar  fascia,  which 
is   strengthened   by   a   slip   from   the   insertion   of  the   flexor   carpi 

In  tbe  palm  the  artery  curves  downwards  and  outwards  from  the 
pisiform  to  make  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  the  convexity  of  which 
is  directed  towards  the  fingers.  Tht,  position  of  this  arch  is  shownhy 
abducting  the  thumb  and  drawing  a  line  across  the  palm  at  the  level 
of  the  inferior,  or  distal,  border  of  the  web  of  the  thumb.  Sometimes 
the  ulnar  artery  anastomoses  at  its  outer  end  with  the  superficialls 
volie,  but  the  arterial  anastomosis  is  more  usually  completed  by  the 
communication  with  the  radialis  indicis  at  the  lip  of  the  index- 
finger. 

Relations  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch.—li  lies  close  beneath 
the  integument  and  the  strong  palmar  fascia,  and  rests  upon  the 
digital  branches  of  the  median  nerve,  and  upon  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 
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Branches  in  the  hand. — The  profanda  olaBHa  dips  between  the 
abductor  and  flexor  brei'Js  minimi  digiti  to  complete  the  deep  palmar 
arch  (p.  277)  by  joining  with  the  radial. 

Four  dlKltal  branches  come  from  the  convexity  of  the  superficial 
arch.  The  innermost  runs  along  the  ulnar  border  of  the  little  finger, 
whilst  the  three  others  pass  down  to  the  clefts,  M'liere  they  divide  to 
supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  four  inner  fingers.  The  outermost 
branch  joins  the  radialis  indicis  in  the  pulp  of  the  index-finger,  and  so 
completes  the  superficial  arch.  These  digital  arteries  descend  straight 
to  the  clefts,  and  thus  lie  in  the  lines  of  the  interosseous  spaces  ;  the 
flexor  tendons  run  in  the  lines  of  the  fingers.  In  making  exploratory 
incisions  the  hnes  of  the  clefts  must  be  avoided. 

In  the  palm  the  arteries  are  superficial  to  the  nen-es.but  along  the 
fingers  the  nerves  are  anterior. 

At  the  clefts  the  digital  arteries  are  joined  by  the  palmar  inter- 
osseous branches  of  the  radial,  and  by  the  dorsal  interosseous  twigs 
of  the  posterior  carpal  arch. 

ZrragnlarlUea. —  In  the  case  of  a  high  division  of  the  brachial  the 
ulnar  artery  may  reach  the  inner  border  of  the  fbre-ann  by  passing 
superficial  to  the  group  of  muscles  arising  from  the  internal  condyle, 
lying  sometimes  superficial  even  to  the  deep  fascia. 

The  comes  nenn  mediani  is  occasionally  almost  as  lai^e  as  the 
radial  or  ulnar,  and,  accompanying  the  median  nerve  into  the  hand, 
may  enter  into  the  formation  of  one  of  the  palmar  arches.  Sometimes 
it  leaves  its  nerve  and  descends  in  front  of  the  annular  ligament. 

As  in  the  case  of  recurrent  or  obstinate  hemorrhage  from  a  -iVmtnd 
of  the  palm,  it  is  quite  possible  that  an  irregular  comes  nervi  may 
be  involved,  and,  as  in  every  case  collateral  circulation  between  the 
radial  and  ulnar  arteries  is  extremely  free,  it  is  proper  to  tie  the 
brachial  at  once,  rather  than  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  or  one 
of  them  singly. 


The  B.4CK  of  the  Fore-arm 
The  extenaoT  oarpi  radialis  lonKlar  arises  from  the  lower  third 
of  the  external  condylar  ridge  ;  it  has  a  long  tendon  which  is  inserted 
mto  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone.    Nerve,  the  musculo- 

The  flxteiuor  oarpl  radialis  breTlor  arises  from  the  external 
condyle  by  the  common  tendon,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
middle  metacarpal  bone.     Nerve,  the  posteiior  interosseous. 

These  two  muscles  lie  beneath  the  supinator  longus,  and  their  fleshy 
bellies  project  behind  that  muscle  over  the  upper  third  of  the  radius. 
Their  tendons  run  together  under  the  annular  ligament  in  the  wide 
groove  behind  the  radial  styloid  process,  and  are  crossed  by  the 
tendons  of  the  thumb-en  tensors. 


Back  of  Forc-ftrm  28r 

The  extenaor  cnnnpiinlg  dliltormn  lies  along  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  preceding  muscle.  Arisiiij,'  from  the  external  condyle  and  from  the 
fascia  investing  it,  it  divides  into  tendons  for  the  four  fingers.  These 
pass  in  the  shallow  radial  groove,  together  with  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  indicis,  lubricated  by  the  one  synovial  membrane.  As  they 
pass  over  the  metacarpus  the  three  inner  tendons  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  short  slips.  The  tendons  spread  out  and  form  the 
posterior  ligaments  for  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  ;  at  the  next 
joints  they  divide  into  three  slips,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  middle  phalanx,  while  the  lateral  slips  pass  on  lo 
the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  ;  in  each  case  they  act  as  posterior  liga- 
ments.    Nerve,  the  posterior  interosseous. 

The  extenaar  minimi  dlgrltl  arises  like  the  last  muscle,  along  the 
ulnar  side  of  which  it  runs.  Its  slender  tendon  occupies  a  separate 
compartment  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  in  the  groove  between  the 
radius  and  ulna,  and  is  inserted  in  common  with  the  innermost  tendon 
of  the  extensor  communis.     Nerve,  the  posterior  interosseous. 

The  extenaor  carpi  nlnarls  arises  from  the  external  condyle, 
between  the  extensor  minimi  digiti  and  anconeus,  and  passes  along 
the  edge  of  the  latter  muscle  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  ubia,  along 
which  it  also  arises.  Its  tendon  runs  in  the  groove  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  head  of  the  ulna,  behind  the  styloid  process,  under  the  annular 
ligament,  and  is  inserted  Into  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  Ixine. 
Its  nerve-supply  is  from  the  posterior  interosseous. 

The  anooi)«UB  {aytm;  elbow)  looks  like  a  piece  of  the  triceps  which 
has  been  cut  off  by  the  external  condyle,  from  the  back  of  which  it 
arises.  It  is  inserted  into  the  adjacent  part  of  the  olecranon  process, 
and  a  little  way  down  the  back  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna.  Being  in  its 
origin,  insertion,  and  action  so  like  the  triceps,  it  is  naturally  supplied 
by  the  same  nerve  as  the  triceps,  the  musculo -spiral. 

The  mnaolea  ortbe  deep  Xxjet  at  back  of  fare-arm  are  directed 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  and  intervene  between  the 
posterior  interosseous  vessels  and  nerve  and  the  back  of  the  intei'- 
osseous  membrane.  The  supinator  brevis  arises  from  the  outer  aspect 
of  (he  ulna,  and  surrounds  the  upper  third  or  more  of  the  radius. 
The  extensor  oasis  tnetacarpi  arises  from  both  bones,  and  the  extensor 
primi  iiitemodii  pollicis  from  the  radius  only  ;  these  (wo  muscles 
form  a  projection  at  the  back  of  the  lower  third  of  the  radius  as 
they  descend  over  the  radial  extensorsof  the  wrist  (o  the  groove  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  styloid  process.  The  former  of  them  Js  inserted 
into  (he  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  the  latter  into  that  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  thumb  ;  between  the  styloid  process  and  the  root  of 
the  thumb  they  cross  the  radial  artery  ;  serous  effusion  into  their 
synovial  sheath  is  not  of  infrequent  occurrence. 

The  extensor  secundi  arises  from  the  ulna,  and  so,  to  reach  its 
tlie  root  of  the  ungual   phalanx,  it  has  to  pass  very 
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obliquely  across  the  back  of  the  wrist,  where  its  tendon  occupies  a 
deep  and  solitary  groove  on  the  ulnar  side  of  that  for  the  radial 
e>.1ensors  of  the  wrist.  Its  oblique  tendon,  which  crosses  the  radial 
arter>'  just  as  it  is  enteritig  the  root  of  the  first  interosseous  space,  is  an 
important  and  conspicuous  landmark.  The  exUnsor  iniUcis  arises 
from  the  ulna  ;  its  tendon  passes  with  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  com- 
munis and  is  inserted  with  the  outermost  of  them  {v.  p.  287), 

All  the  muscles  of  the  deep  layer  are  supplied  by  the  posterior 


The  nlDa  begms  to  ossify  at  about  the  eighth  week  of  fcetal  life,  and 
at  birth  ossification  has  extended  from  the  shaft  through  the  coronoid 
and  olecranon  processes,  with  the  exception  of  a  shallow  cap  at  the  top 
of  the  olecranon,  which  is  still  cartilaginous,  and  which  does  not  begin 
to  ossify  until  the  tenth  year.  This  unimportant  epiphysis  joins  the 
shaft  at  puberty,  but  the  lower  end  of  the  bone,  which  begins  to  ossify 
in  the  fourth  year,  does  not  join  until  manhood. 

Inflammation  of  the  bursa  which  is  placed  between  the  skin  and  the 
olecranon  process  constitutes '  miner's  elbow ' ;  1  have  seen  it  greatly 
enlarged  in  a  bill-poster,  as  the  result  of  constant  friction  against  the 
walls  and  hoardings. 

Epiphyses  of  radium. 

The  TBdliu  begins  to  ossify  at  about  the  eighth  week,  and  at  birth 
only  its  ends  are  cartilaginous.  The  lower  epiphysis  begins  to  ossify 
in  the  second  year  and  joins  at  manhood  ;  the  upper  epiphysis  ossifies 
in  the  fifth  year  and  joins  at  pubertj'. 

Fracture  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  fore-arm,  but  the   most 


is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  radius — Collea'a  nraotnra.     At 

first  view  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  stronger  bone  should  oftenest  break, 
and  that  the  fracture  should  be  through  the  strongest  part  of  that  bone. 
The  explanation  is  simple  :  a  man  is  falling  and  he  puts  out  his  hand 
to  break  the  shock.    The  hand  being  in  the  position  of  pronation,  the 


J 
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shock  is  received  by  the  scaphoid  and  the  rest  of  the  first  row  of  the 
carpus,  and  bhf  dgfhl  dfhe  radius.     The 

result  is   b       h        rp  1      rf         f  h    b  k  d  otf,  not  sir;iighl, 

as   happ  h         1  pi   p pi y  d       Id,   Ijui   obliquely, 

the  line     f  fr      tu-     b      g       r>  h  j  int  in  front,  but 

reaching  f  b  p  1       fh     continuance   of 

the  shock  hh  kdffh  dfthb  hrusts  it,  and  the 
carpus  tt    h  p    ard  h    b     W    f    h         d      .As  the  inner 

part  of  the  carpus,  and  the  ulna  (which  does  not  actuallj'  etiter  into  the 
fonnation  of  the  joint),  receive  little  shock,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no 
fracture  or  displacement  on  the  ulnar  side,  further  than  that  the  head 
of  the  ulna  may  be  left  prominent  and  conspicuous  when  the  outer 
part  of  the  caipus  is  thrust  upwards.     Thus,  the  hand  is  found  abducted 


after  the  fracture  and  there  is  a  considerable  dorsal  projection  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius,  and  its  styloid  proccss  is  raised.  (The  figure 
is  after  Erichsen.) 

There  is  another  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  fracture  occurs, 
that  is  by  the  sudden  and  powerful  dragging  upon  the  front  of  the 
the  lower  end  of  radius  by  the  over-stretched  anterior  ligament  of  the 
joint  and  the  flexor  tendons  when,  in  the  fall,  the  hand  is  thrown  back. 
The  displacement  of  the  carpal  ft-agment  is  probably  not  in  the  least 
influenced  by  muscular  action,  but  is  all  mechanical. 

As  regards  treatment  of  Colles's  frat:ture,  the  hand  must  be  dragged 
forcibly  doivnwards  and  adducted  so  as  to  replace  the  carpal  fragment, 
a  pistol-shaped  splint  being  then  applied  to  keep  it  in  the  adducted  posi- 
tion, or  some  other  form  of  splint  which  i\ill  keep  the  fragment  in  place. 

Fracture  of  the  radius  between  the  insertions  of  the  biceps  and 
pronator  teres  is  a  rare  injury.  The  fact  of  the  bone  being  broken  is 
detected  by  pressing  niih  the  thumb  or  the  tip  of  the  index-finger  just 
below  the  external  condyle,  and  finding  that  the  head  of  the  bone  does 
not  move  in  pronation  and  supination. 

If  the  muscles  exercised  that  important  influence  over  the  position 
of  fractured  bones  which  is  so  often  ascribed  lo  them  (but  which  1  am 
not  prepared  to  admit),  it  is  evident  that  the  upper  piece  of  the  bone 
would  be  flexed  by  the  biceps  and  supinated  by  that  muscle  iitid  the 
supinator  b  re  vis,  whilst  the  shaft  of  the  bone  would  be  rolled  round  hy 
the  pronators  teres  and  quadratus,  and  al  the  same  time  drawn  towards 
the  ulna  ;  but  this  arrangement  does  not  necessarily  obtain. 
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As  the  upper  fragment  cannot  be  influenced  by  pad  or  splint,  the 
surgeon  must  direct  his  attention  to  the  shaft-fragment,  bringing  it 
into  the  best  position  by  flexing  the  fore-arm  and  supiiiating  Jt,  s 
as  to  relax  the  biceps. 

"Wlken  botti  bones  are  broken,  say  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
fore-arm,  the  limb  must  not  be  put  up  with  the  hand  either  pronated 
or  half-pronated,  as  in  tliat  position  the  radius  doseiy  overlies  the 
ulna  and  there  is  risk  of  the  four  broken  ends  being  solidly  cemented 
together  with  new  bone.  When  the  fore-arm  is  supinated  the  bones 
are  far  apart;  therefore,  as  a  practical  surgeon  once  remarked,  'you 
must  arrange  the  limb  so  that  the  patient  could  spit  into  his  hand.' 
That  is,  the  elbow  is  flexed  so  as  to  relax  the  biceps,  whilst  the  fore- 
arm is  supinated  and  raised  in  a  wide  sling. 

In  dealing  with  a  fracture  in  the  fore-arm,  the  bandages  must  not 
be  tight,  lest  the  supetficial  veins  be  compressed— which  easily  hap- 
pens— or  lest  the  circulation  through  the  arteries  themselves  becomes 
arrested,  and  pressure-sores  or  extensive  gangrene  supervene. 

FrBoture  or  tbe  ulna. — As  the  result  of  direct  violence  or  muscular 
action  the  olecranon  process  may  be  broken  off.  The  separation  does 
not  take  place  through  the  epiphyseal  cartilage,  as  this  is  a  mere  shell 
of  bone  at  the  top  of  the  process,  but  through  the  narrow  part  halfway 
down  the  great  sigmoid  cavity.  Sometimes  the  detached  piece  is 
dragged  up  by  the  triceps,  but  at  other  times,  when  the  sturounding 
fibrous  tissue  is  not  much  torn,  there  may  be  no  displacement  whatever. 
The  fracture  is,  of  course,  into  the  joint,  and  is  occasionally  followed  by 
arthritis  and  ankylosis.  The  union  may  be  only  of  fibrous  tissue,  but, 
to  secure  the  best  chance  of  solid  repair,  the  elbow  must  be  kept  o 
a  straight  splint  for  three  weeks,  so  that  there  may  be  no  drag^og  by 
the  triceps. 

When  a  bone  is  broken  in  a  synovial  cavity,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
olecranon  process,  the  patella,  and  the  neck  of  the  femur,  synovial 
fluid  bathes  the  fractured  surfaces  and  often  prevents  their  oi 
union.  Non-union  of  the  olecranon  may  leave  the  ann  comparatively 
useless,  the  fragment  being  drawn  up  the  arm  by  the  triceps,  and  the 
power  of  extension  being  seriously  interfered  with.  To  remedy  this 
defect  ihe  joint  may  be  laid  open  from  behind,  the  surfaces  of  bone 
freshened  up,  and  the  loose  piece  of  the  olecranon  brought  down  and 
fixed  by  wire  sutures. 

The  coronoid process  may  be  broken  off  in  backward  dislocation  of 
the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  or  it  may  possibly  be  detached  and  drawn 
up  by  the  energetic  action  of  the  brachialls  anticus.  Like  the  last 
injury,  it  is  a  fracture  into  the  joint  The  elbow  has  to  be  fixed  by  a 
rectangular  splint  for  three  weeks.  In  this  way  the  brachialis  anticus 
is  kept  in  perfect  rest,  and  the  broken  surfaces  are  approximated  to 
the  utmost  degree  attainable. 

Ampntatlon  In  tbe   fare-arm  may  be  performed  in  the  upper. 
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niddle,  or  lower  third.    What  may  be  called  the  '  favou 
is  just  below  the  middle,  so  that  the  stump  may  be  left  under  the 
.  government  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  as  well  as  of  the  supinator  brevis 
and  its  powerful  ally,  the  biceps. 

In  amputation  at  the  wrist  the  flap  is  dissected  from  the  palm,  and 
turned  back  over  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  the  triangular  fibro- 
cartilage.  The  head  of  the  ulna  and  the  membrana  saccjfonnis  are 
not  exposed  or  interfei'ed  with. 

Below  the  level  of  the  superior  radio- ulnar  joint  the  bones  of  the 
fore-arm  are  connected  by  an  oblique  ligament  which  runs  downwards 
from  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  to  the  radius,  just  below  the 
tuberosity.  Then  begin  the  fibres  of  the  Interosaeoaa  memliraae, 
which  are  oblique  in  the  other  sense,  namely,  downwards  and  inwards. 
Between  the  upper  border  of  the  interosseous  membrane  and  the 
oblique  ligament  is  a  triangular  gap  through  which  the  posterior  inter- 
osseous vessels  pass ;  the  nerve,  however,  reaches  the  back  of  the 
fore-arm  by  passing  round  the  outer  side  of  the  radius  through  the 
supinator  brevis. 

Relations  of  the  membrane. — Upon  the  front  lie  the  origins  of  the 
flexors  profundus  digitorum  and  longus  poUicis,  and  deep  in  the  interval 
between  them  run  the  anterior  interosseous  vessels  and  nerve.  The 
pronator  quadratus  covers  its  lower  third. 

Upon  the  posterior  surface  rest  the  supinator  brevis  and  the  origins 
of  the  three  extensors  of  the  thumb  and  of  the  index-finger.  Because 
of  these  oblique  extensors  covering  the  membrane,  the  posterior 
interosseous  vessels  do  not  reach  it,  but  the  anterior  interosseous 
artery,  which  comes  through  above  the  pronator  quadratus,  and  the 
ending  of  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve,  lie  upon  it  just  above  the 

The  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint  consists  of  tlie  lesser  sigmoid  cavity 
of  the  radius,  and  the  head  of  the  ulna.  These  surfaces  are  covered 
with  cartilage  and  lubricated  with  a  loose  synovial  membrane  (sacd- 
formis),  and  are  connected  in  front  and  behind  by  short  bands  of 
fibres. 

Extending  from  the  root  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius  is  the  triangular 
fibro-cartilage,  which  shuts  the  ulna  out  of  the  wrist-joint.  The  lower 
surface  of  this  cartilage  articulates  with  the  cuneifonti,  and  is  lubricated 
by  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  wrist-joint.  Sometimes  the  synovial 
membranes  above  and  below  the  joint  blend  through  a  hole  in  the  carti- 
lage.    {See  next  page.) 

The  joint  is  supplied  hy  branches  of  the  two  interosseous  arteries 

The  wrlat-Joint  is  formed  above  by  the  radius  and  the  triangular 
inler-articular  fibro-cartilage,  and  below  by  the  scaphoid,  semilunar, 
and  cuneiform  bones,  the  last-named  articulating  with  the  &bro-carli- 


iointii ;  i',  ynovitJ  bi 
bones -i>  often  scpa 
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au  arthrodial  joint,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  capsule  consisring 
posterior,  and  lateral  ligaments.     The  articular  surfaces 

are  covered  »"ilh  hyaline  cartilage  ■ 
and  are  lubricated  by  a  synovial 
membrane  which  is  special  to  this 
radio- carpal  joint,  though  it  is  some- 
times in  communication  with  the 
membrane  of  the  inferior  radio- 
ulnar joint,  as  remarked  above. 

The  anterior  ligament  is  at- 
tached above  to  the  anterior  mar^n 
(if  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  below 
to  the  front  of  the  scaphoid,  semi- 
lunar, and  cuneifonn  bones.  The 
posterior  is  a  weaker  band  with 
attachments  very  similar  to  those 
just  mentioned.  The  external 
laferiil  ligiinurit  extends  from  the 
tip  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 
radius  to  the  scaphoid,  whilst  the 
internal  passes  from  the  tip  of  the 
styloid  process  of  the  ulna  to  the 
cuneiform  and  pisiform  bones. 

Relations. — In  front  of  the  joint 
are  the  flexor  tendons,  and  tx^ind 
are  the  extensor  tendons.  Over 
the  external  lateral  ligament  the 
the  radial  side  of  the  flexor  carpi 
"■  '    separated 


radial  arterj-  winds,  and  close  t 

ulnaris  are  the  ulnar  nen'e  and  artcrj'.    The  median  n 

from  the  anterior  ligament  by  the  flexor  profundus. 

Supply. — Branches  of  artery  come  from  tlie  anterior  and  posterior 
carpal  arches,  the  posterior  interosseous,  and  the  radial  and  ulnar.  Its 
nerves  are  branches  of  the  ulnar  and  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  inter- 

Dislocations  of  the  -wrist  are  very  rare,  although  the  articulation 
does  not  seem  particularly  secure  ;  injury  is  far  more  likely  to  expend 
itself  in  fracturing  the  radius.  In  dislocation  the  first  row  of  the  carpal 
bones  may  be  carried  on  to  the  back  or  front  of  the  radius  and  ulna, 
beneath  the  extensor  or  flexor  tendons.  The  luxation  is  easily  recog- 
nised and  reduced.  The  backward  dislocation  may  look  at  first  sight 
like  a  CoUes's  fracture  (p.  28a),  but  in  the  fracture  the  styloid  process  of 
the  radius  is  displaced  up«'ards  and  backwards  with  the  carpus,  whilst 
in  the  dislocation  it  remains  in  its  proper  place,  and  projects  beneath 
the  skin. 

In  opening  a  pslmar  a,bsoeSB  the  scalpel  must  be  used  with  great 
caution,  especially  in  the  regions  of  the  superficial  and  deep  palmar 
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arches,  and,  as  shown  elsewhere  (p.  aSo),  the  lines  of  the  clefts  of 
the  fingers  must  also  be  avoided.  Pus  lying  deeply  must  be  reached 
with  the  director  ;  but  if  an  abscess  have  extended  from  the  palm  and 
along  the  flexor  tendons  it  may  be  necessary  to  slit  boldly  through 
the  anterior  annular  ligament 

In  lynoTltls  of  the  wrist  there  is  a  bulging  all  around  the  joint, 
so  that  the  depressions  are  effaced  and  the  positioji  of  the  tendons  is 
obscured.  There  is  pain  on  moving  the  wrist,  and  also  on  pressing  the 
carpus  against  the  radial  socket  or  drawing  the  articular  surfaces  asun- 
der.    I  have  recently  had  two  patients  under  my  care  who  had  at  the 

e  time  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  wrist-joint  and  acute  effusion 
into  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  extensor  commimis  digilorum.  Doubt- 
less in  these  perb  ns  there  lasa^ap  n  the  poster  or  1  gament  through 
which   the  t    n  s  t  o    al  membranes     ere  co  tinuous      The  fore-a 


and  hand  were  secured  111  a  moulded  splint  for  some  months,  and  the 
disease  completely  subsided. 
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Bxclston  of  tbe  wrlaUJolnt  is  very  rarely  needed  ;  it  maybe  per- 
formed by  straight  lateral  incisions,  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the 


radial  arterj'. 

In  UMer'a  metbod.  the  incision  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint  is 
inade  in  the  ordinar)'  way,  from  two  inches  above  the  ulnar  styloid 
process  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone  ;  but  the  outer 
incision  is  made  in  the  line  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone,  and  then 
along  the  ulnar  side  of  extensor  secundi — the  oblique  tendon  of  thumb 
(p.  287).  This  tendon  and  the  radia!  artery  are  carefiilly  raised  fi-om 
the  wrist,  and  the  tendons  of  the  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brei-ior  are 
severed,  as  is  also  that  of  the  carpi  ulnaris.  The  flcxor'and  extensor 
tendons  of  the  fingers  are  raised,  the  pisiform  and  the  hook  of  unci- 
form being  detached  ;  the  trapezium  requires  a  snip  from  the  cutting 
pliers.  The  carpal  bones,  being  cleared  and  separated,  are  taken  out ; 
the  carpal  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  of  the  metacarpal  bones, 
are  laid  bare  and  sawn  off.  It  is  evident  that  this  latter  part  of  the 
programme  cannot  be  carried  out  unless  the  tendons  of  the  special 
wrist- extensors  had  been  previously  divided,  as  they  are  inserted  at 
the  base  of  the  metacarpus  ;  but,  when  extracting  the  trapezium,  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  is  raised  and  saved.  Personally,  1 
should  not  attempt  Ihe  complicated  operation,  which  I  have  thus  briefly 
sketched  out,  without  carefijlly  reading  it  up  just  before,  and  I  deem  it 
unfortunate  that  the  same  indulgence  cannot  always  be  extended  to 
the  student. 

Much  of  the  movement  which  apparently  takes  place  at  the  radio- 
caipal  joint  actually  occurs  in  the  mid-carpal  articulation,  the  flexor 
s  carpi  radialis  and  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  being  inserted 
letacarpal  bones  so  that  they  may  influence  the  wrist  and 
d  joints  at  once. 

Ttie  traniTerBO  carpal  Joint  and  tbe  syooTlal  membraneB  of 
tbe  oarpoB. — The  lower  surfaces  of  the  scaphoid  and  semi-lunar  bones 
form  a  socket  for  the  head  of  the  os  magnum,  which  articulates  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  magnum  with  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid,  and 
on  the  inner  side  with  the  cuneiform  and  unciform,  as  shown  in  the 
fig.  on  p.  2B6.  The  two  rows  of  carpal  bones  are  connected  by  anterior, 
posterior,  and  lateral  ligaments. 

The  transverse  carpal  joint  is  lubricated  by  a  synovia!  membrane 
which  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  railio-carpal  articulation  ;  it  sends 
processes  between  the  bones  of  the  second  row  which  extend  also 
into  the  articulations  of  the  trapezoid  and  magnum  with  the  middle 
metacarpal  bones.  A  special  synovial  membrane  is  often  found  for  the 
joint  between  the  unciform  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpals. 
There  are  also  separate  membranes  for  the  joints  between  the  cunei- 
form and  pisiform,  and  the  trapezium  and  the  first  metacarpal  bone. 
(The  description  here  given  differs  somewhat  from  that  figured  on 
p.  2B6.) 
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Supply. — The  joints  about  the  wrist  are  supplied 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous  arteries 
branches  of  the  radial  and  ulnar.  The  nerves  come 
and  the  posterior  interosseous. 

"Vti^ pisiform  re/lsxva  obtained  by  pressing  the  plsif.,,...  l,>,..^..,ii,ij 
with  the  thumb  on  to  the  cuneiform  bone,  when,  if  the  reflex  chain  be 
entire,  a  motor  impulse  is  promptly  sent  down  to  the  palmaris  brevis, 
and  the  skin  along  the  inner  border  of  the  hand  is  puckered  in. 

The  metacarpo-phcUangcal  and  the  inkr-phalangeal  joints  are 
strengthened  by  lateral   ligaments,  and  in  front  by  a  thick  glenoid 


ligament  containing  much  fibrous  ' 
,  Its  place  being  taken  by  the 
vial  membrane. 


There  is  no  posterior  liga- 
tendon.     Each  joint  has  a 
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In  amputating  a  metacarpal  bone  its  base  should,  if  possible,  be 
left,  as  to  remove  it  would  be  to  open  up  a  considerable  extent  of 
synovial  membrane  (p.  286).  But  this  remark  does  not  apply  to 
the  first  metacarpal,  which  has  an  isolated  joint  with  the  trapezium. 
In  amputating  this  bone,  however,  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken 
lest,  in  attacking  its  base,  the  radial  artery  be  wounded  as  it  is  pass- 
ing to  the  root  of  the  first  space,  as  shown  in  the  ^%.  on  p.  287. 

Amputation  of  the  thumb  at  its  joint  with  the  trapezium  may  be 
performed  by  a  racket-shaped  incision,  the  *  handle  part '  of  which 
runs  from  the  root  of  the  metacarpal  bone  and  down  the  dorsum, 
whilst  the  *  loop  part  *  encircles  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  three  ex- 
tensor tendons  are  cut,  and  the  abductor,  opponens,  flexors  brevis  and 
longus,  and  the  adductor.  The  root  of  the  first  dorsal  interosseous 
muscle  is  detached.  The  radial  artery  must  be  very  carefiilly  guarded, 
but  its  branches,  the  two  dorsales  and  the  princeps,  must  needs  be 
severed. 

In  amputating  a  fnger  or  a  phalanx  a  difficulty  may  arise  in  hit- 
ting the  articulation  unless  the  finger  be  first 
bent.  The  knife  should  be  passed  so  as  to  strike 
the  middle  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone, 
not  its  dorsal  aspect.  The  joint  being  traversed 
from  behind,  a  flap  is  cut  from  the  flexor  aspect. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  prominence 
of  the  knuckle  is  made  by  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  or  of  the  phalanx,  and  not  by  the 
base  of  the  phalanx  ;  unless  this  be  understood,  the  operator  may  be 
expending  his  time  in  useless  cuts  against  the  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  or  phalanx. 

Amputation  through  the  first  inter-phala?igeal  joint  is  apt  to  leave 
the  phalanx  stiff  and  unmanageable,  because  it  receives  no  insertion 
either  from  the  flexor  or  the  extensor  tendons.  It  is  preferable, 
therefore,  to  amputate  through  the  middle  of  the  second  phalanx, 
as  the  stump  then  retains  the  slips  of  the  superficial  flexor  and  of 
the  common  extensor.  But  when  only  the  first  phalanx  is  left  the 
tendons  may  still  find  a  cicatricial  insertion  and  render  the  stump 
extremely  useful. 

The  metacarpal  bones  have  a  centre  of  ossification  for  the  shaft 
which  appears  at  the  eighth  week  of  foetal  life,  and  one  for  the  head 
which  appears  in  the  third  year  ;  they  coalesce  at  manhood — 20th 
year.  The  phalanges  are  developed  on  the  same  plan,  except  that  in 
them  the  epiphysis  is  at  the  base  instead  of  the  head. 

The  first  metacarpal  bone,  let  it  be  noted,  has  its  epiphysis  at  its 
base  ;  thus,  developmentally,  it  is  a  phalanx. 

Occasionally  \\\^  first  metacarpal  bone  is  dislocated  at  its  saddle- 
shaped  joint  with  the  trapezium  ;  sometimes  its  epiphysis  is  detached^ 
in  which  case  the  appearance  is  a  good  deal  like  that  of  dislocation  ; 
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careful  examination  and  measurement,  however,  quickly  clear  up  any 

The  most  important  injury  of  the  thumb  is  that  in  which  the  first 
phalanx  is  dislocated  backwards,  the  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
slipping  forwards  between  the  heads  of  insertion  of  the  flexor  brevis 
pollicis  with  its  allied  muscles,  tlie  abductor  poUicis  with  the  outer 


head,  and  the  adductor  with  ihe  inner.  The  result  is  tliat  the 
more  the  surgeon  pulls  on  the  phalanges,  the  narrower  the  interval 
between  the  heads  of  the  flexor  brevis  becomes,  the  more  tense  are 
those  heads,  and  the  firmer  the  grasp  of  the  neck  of  the  metacarpal 
bone.  Before  attempting  reduction,  therefore,  the  metacarpal  boue 
should  be  thrust  towards  the  palm,  so  as  to  slacken  to  the  utmost  the 
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abductor,  flexor  brevis,  and  adductor  poUicis  ;  if  manipulations  then 
fail  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  the  abductor  and  the  outer  head 
of  flexor  brevis  before  the  phalanx  can  be  replaced.  Sometimes  the 
capsule  of  the  joint  or  the  intervention  of  the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor 
is  the  impediment  to  reduction. 

The  palmaris  brevis  arises  from  the  inner  part  of  the  anterior 
annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  skin  along  the  inner  border 
of  the  hand,  which  it  raises  to  form  the  cup  of  Diogenes.  Crossing 
over  the  ulnar  vessels  and  nerve,  it  is  supplied  by  the  superficial  part 
of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

In  the  ball  of  tlie  tbnmb  the  mos\  superficial  muscle  is  the 
abductor  pollicis^  which  arises  from  the  annular  ligament  and  is  in- 
serted with  the  flexor  brevis  into  the  outer  part  of  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx,  through  the  medium  of  a  sesamoid  bone. 

The  opponens  is  so  named  because  its  action  is  to  *  place  the 
thumb  opposite '  the  other  digits  ;  it  is,  therefore,  inserted  along  the 
outer  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  itself.  It  arises  from  the  annular 
ligament  and  the  trapezium,  lying  beneath  the  abductor. 

The  flexor  brevis  has  a  bulky  origin  from  the  annular  ligament, 
the  trapezium,  os  magnum,  and  the  bases  of  the  second  and  third 
metacarpal  bones.  Its  outer  head  is  inserted  with  the  abductor,  and 
its  inner  with  the  adductor  pollicis,  into  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx,  through  the  medium  of  sesamoid  bones.  The  tendon  of 
the  long  flexor  passes  down  between  its  heads  of  insertion. 

The  adductor  arises  from  the  middle  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  in- 
serted with  the  inner  head  of  the  short  flexor. 

Nerve-supply, — The  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  are  supplied 
by  the  median,  but  the  deep  part  of  the  flexor  brevis,  and  the  adductor 
pollicis  are  supplied  by  the  deep  part  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  muscles  of  the  little  finger  are  the  abductor,  flexor  brevis,  and 
opponens.  They  arise  from  the  pisiform  region  of  the  hand.  Two  of 
them  are  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  the  opponens 
is  inserted  into  the  metacarpal  bone  itself  They  are  supplied  by  the 
deep  part  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

Of  the  interossei,  four  are  dorsal  and  three  palmar.  The  former  are 
abductors,  as  is  shown  by  looking  at  the  outermost  of  them,  which, 
lodged  between  the  first  and  second  metacarpal  bones,  constitutes  the 
abductor  indicis.  The  dorsal  interosseous  arise  from  two  bones,  and 
between  the  heads  of  origin  of  each  passes  an  artery.  In  the  case  of 
the  abductor  indicis  the  artery  is  the  radial,  in  the  case  of  the  others 
it  is  the  perforating  of  the  deep  arch.  The  interossei  are  inserted 
partly  into  the  bases  of  the  first  phalanges,  helping  to  flex  those 
phalanges,  and  partly  into  the  extensor  tendons,  helping,  therefore,  to 
extend  the  second  and  third  phalanges,  as  is  shown  on  p.  273. 

In  the  third  month  of  foetal  life  the  flattened  distal  end  of  the  lap{>et 
or  bud,  A,  B,  from  which  the  arm  is  developed,  shows  four  notches,  c 
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which,  extending  deeply,  in  a  rough  manner  shape  out  the  five 
digits,  as  at  D.  Should  arrest  of  development  occur  in  this  process  of 
cleavage,  web-flngrers  result. 


This  condition  is  often  hereditary,  and  when  the  fingers  are  webbed 
the  toes  are  probably  affected  in  the  same  manner.  Further,  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  webbing  is  associated  with  imperfect 
mental  development. 


THE  ABDOMEN 


t  of  the  abdomen  {abdo,  1  conceal)  is 
m  it  is  just  beneath  the  diaphragm — and  especially  so 
n  children,  on  account  of  the  imperfect  development 
of  the  pelvis,  the  superior  transverse  diameter  is  the  greater. 

The  ItaanditTlei  are,  laterally  and  anteriorly,  the  false  ribs  and 
diaphragm,  and  the  oblique,  transverse,  and  straight  muscles  ;  pos- 
teriorly, the  lumbar  spine,  the  diaphragm,  the  lower  ribs,  quadratus 
lumborum,  and  the  lameUs  of  the  transverse  muscle.  The  expanded 
ilia  also  help  to  enclose  the  cavity  and  support  the  viscera. 

Though  the  diaphragm  affords  a  definite  limit  above,  the  abdomen 
is  separated  from  the  pelvic  cavity  only  by  the  shifting  planes  of  peri- 
1,  which,  under  the  name  of  false  ligaments,  slope  to  the  bladder 
Were  the  partition  between  the  abdominal  and  pelvic 
cavities  less  movable,  the  ascent  of  the  distended  bladder  and  of  the 
pregnant  uterus  would  be  impeded,  and  the  descent  of  the  coils  of 
small  intestine  into  the  pelvis,  when  those  viscera  are  empty,  could 

!r  of  the  tesophagus  or  pylorus,  on  account  of  the  emptiness 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  front  of  the  abdomen  is  flat ;  and  in  tuber- 
cular meningitis,  because  of  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
bowels  being  empty  and  contracted,  the  depressed  surface  of  the  ab-* 
domen  is  '  boat-shaped.' 

For  palpation  of  the  abdomen,  the  patient  should  be  lying  on  his 
hack,  with  the  knees  drawn  up  so  that  the  abdominal  wall  may  be 
relaxed  to  the  utmost,  and  when  a  very  thorough  examination  is 
to  be  made,  precaution  should  be  taken  that  the  stomach,  bowels, 
and  bladder  are  empty.  When  a  tumour  descends  with  inspiration  and 
rises  with  expiration  its  seat  is  in  one  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
not  in  the  abdominal  wall. 

A  line  drawn  around  the  trunk  from  the  base  of  the  ensiform 
cartilage  to  the  tenth  dorsal  spine  suggests  the  upper  limit  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  which  ascends  a  good  deal  beneath  the  dome  of  the 
th  and  under  cover  of  the  ribs  and  the  base  of  the  lungs. 
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Bnrnics  markingB  a.re  made  by  the  Jleshy  recti  on  eilher  side  of 
the  Unea  alba — the  line  of  junction  of  the  aponeuroses  of  the  oblique 
and  transverse  muscles.  As  the  linea  alba  approaches  the  ensiform 
cartilage  its  position  is  marked  by  a  shallow  depression,  the  '  pit  of 
the  stomach.'  Immediately  behind  this  depression  some  of  the  liver 
and  stomach  are  placed,  and  there,  if  slightly  enlarged,  the  border 
of  the  liver  may  be  felt.     The  linea  alba  contains  no  muscular  fibres 


.    (Modi 


or  blood-vessels  ;  the  site  serves  well,  therefore,  for  abdominal  section, 
paracentesis,  and  supra-pubic  operations  on  the  bladder.  Through  this 
line  is  a  strong  fibrous  seam  ;  it  gradually  yields  in  extreme  abdominal 
distension  until  it  is  frayed  out  into  a  thin  membrane.  Thus,  in 
operatingfor  ovarian  dropsy  the  inner  borders  of  the  recti  may  be  found 
several  inches  asunder.  Similarly,  when  the '  pot-bellied,'  rickety  child 
raises  himself  from  the  horiionlal  to  the  sitting  posture,  the  intestines 
are    thrust    forwards    into  a  sausage- shaped    protrusion  along  the 
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median  line  ;  anJ,  as  the  child  lies  supine,  one's  fingers  may  be  Ihnist 
inwards  through  the  chink. 

The  TlBoera  Immedtately  behlnll  the  linen  alba  are  the  left  lobe 
of  [he  liver,  stomach,  transverse  colon,  great  omentum,  small  intestine 
and  mesentery,  and  the  distended  bladder  or  pregnant  u 

The  llnea  ■emllimarlB  marks  the  splitting  of  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  internal  oblique  along  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  ;  it  extends 
from  the  eighth  costal  cartilage  to  the  outer  end  of  the  pubic  crest. 
Like  the  '  white  line,'  it  possesses  neither  muscular  fibres  nor  blood- 
vessels ;  it  is  the  site  of  puncture  when  the  ascitic  patient  is  tapped 
lying  upon  his  side ;  in  that  position  the  fluid  fells  against  the  one 
flank,  whilst  the  intestines  float  against  the  other  and  are  thus  out  of 
the  way  of  the  trocar.  Through  the  linea  semilunaris  also  the  kidney 
may  be  conveniently  reached  in  the  transperitoneal  operation,  or  the 
stomach  opened. 

Klneee  tranHversee. — Extending  across  the  recti  are  several  ten- 
dinous intersections  which  show  on  the  surface  of  a  well-developed  man 
as  slight  depressions  crossing  from  the  white  to  the  semilunar  line  ; 
quadrilateral  segments  of  the  muscle  stand  :n  relief  between  them. 
One  of  the  lines  is  at  the  level  of  the  tunbilicus,  one  at  the  ensiforin 
cartilage,  and  a  third  midway  between  them.  Sometimes  a  fourth  is 
found  between  the  nave!  and  the  pubes.  Occasionally  a  segment  of 
muKle  between  t>vo  of  the  lines  h.19  been  mistaken  for  abscess  or 
tumour,  and  in  hysterical  subjects  irregular  contraction  in  them  may 
produce  a  variety  of  '■phantom  tutnour.' 

In  a  fat  subject  two  transverse  creases  intersect  the  linea  alba  :  one 
at  the  umbilicus,  the  othera  few  inches  above  the  pubes  ;  the  bladder 
may  be  conveniently  tapped  at  the  spot  where  the  lower  furrow  crosses 
the  middle  line.  These  furrows  are  the  result  of  a  folding  of  the  front 
of  the  abdomen  in  leaning  forward  and  stooping,  a  certain  amount  of 
the  fat  being  absorbed  by  the  constant  pressure. 

The  Buperflctai  fksda  consists  of  a  fatty  and  of  a  deeper,  mem- 
branous layer,  between  which  the  main  tributaries  of  the  superficial 
blood-vessels  and  the  lymphatic  glands  are  placed.  The  superficial 
layer  has  slight  connection  with  the  abdominal  aponeurosis  except  at 
the  umbilicus.  In  the  female,  just  above  the  pubes,  an  extra  deposit 
of  fat  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  produces  an  elevation,  the  mans 

The  afe^^rfey^r  of  the  superficial  fascia  is  a  firm,  thin  sheet,  which, 
coming  on  either  side  from  the  thoracic  and  lumbar  regions,  is  attached 
to  the  iliac  crests,  and  along  Poupatt's  ligament  down  to  the  pubic 
spines.  Thence  it  passes  in  a  loose  investment  around  the  spermatic 
cord,  and  helps  in  the  formation  of  the  scrotum.  From  the  back 
of  the  scrotum  the  membrane  runs  on  to  the  outer  lip  of  the  pubic  and 
ischial  rami  (covering  the  crus  and  erector  penis),  and  eventually 
joins  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament.      On  the  median  side  of 
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the  spermatic  cord  the  right  and  left  sheets  of  the  fascia  are  attached 
to  the  pubic  crest  nearer  to  the  symphysis,  blending  with  each  other  ; 
this  layer  also  forms  an  investment  for  the  penis  ;  on  the  scrotum  and 
penis  it  joins  with  the  more  superficial  layer  of  fascia,  which  there  loses 
its  fat  and  assumes  non-striated  muscular  fibre  instead.  Some  of  its 
fibres  pass  into  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  penis. 

When  air  is  pumped,  by  the  movements  of  expiration,  beneath  the 
deep  layer  of  the  superficialfasciaupon  the  chest,  as  after  the  fracture  of 
a  rib,  emphysema  cannot  descend  beyond  Poupart's  ligament  ;  but  if  the 
air  pass  superficial  to  this  layer  the  emphysema  might  extend  down 
the  thighs.  When  pus  descends  beneath  this  fascia  it  is  guided  to  the 
penis  and  scrotum,  and  not  to  Scarpa's  triangle. 

It  is  this  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  which  confines  urine 
which  is  extravasated  after  the  urethra  has  been  ruptured  in  front  of 
the  triangular  ligament.  The  urine  cannot  pass  backwards  into  the 
ischio-reetal  fossa,  or  on  to  the  thighs,  because  of  the  attachment  of  the 
fascia  to  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament  and  the  rami  of  the  ischium 
and  pubcs.  It  passes,  therefore,  arotmd  the  scrotum  and  penis,  along 
the  front  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and  up  into  the  inguinal  region.  The 
firm  connection  of  the  fascia  to  Poupart's  ligament  and  to  the  iliac 
crest  prevents  the  fluid  wandering  down  the  front  of  the  thigh  or  00  to 
the  buttock.  (In  making  free  incisions  for  the  escape  of  the  extrava- 
aating  Huid,  the  surgeon  must  remember  ibat  a  swelling  alung  the 
cord  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  presence  of  an  inguinal  hernia.) 

The  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  is  freely  movable  over  the 
viscera,  and  offers  so  little  resistance  that,  in  a  butTer- accident,  liver, 
stomach,  intestine,  or  arterial  trunk  may  be  ruptured  without  the 
surface  of  the  body  showing  any  bruise  or  discoloration.  Moreover, 
a  blow  in  the  epigastric  region  may  be  followed  by  immediate  death 
without  the  supervention  of  either  external  or  internal  ecchymosis  ; 
this  result  is  probably  due  to  concussion  of  the  subjacent  solar  plexus. 
It  is  asserted  that  hospital  nurses  used  occasionally  to  adopt  a  rough 
and  ready  method  of  abdominal  compression  in  dealing  with  their 
hysterical  patients,  by  sitting  upon  them.  In  the  female  this  is  supposed 
to  affect  the  ovaries  alone,  but  it  is  eiident  that  the  large  abdominal 
plexuses  are  ail  more  or  less  influenced  by  it. 

A  house-sui^eon  should  never  refuse  admission  to  the  wards,  at  any 
rale  for  a  time,  to  a  person  who  has  received  injury  to  the  abdomen  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  say  by  outward  inspection  how  serious  it  may  be. 

After  the  integument  of  the  abdomen  has  been  over- stretched,  as 
by  an  ovarian  tumour,  or  pregnancy,  it  does  not  return  to  its  original 
smooth  condition,  but  remains  permanently  fiecked  by  whitish  scars 
called  linea  albicantes.  These  marks  are,  therefore,  evidence  merely 
of  antecedent  distension  of  the  abdomen,  not  necessarily  of  pregnancy. 

The  niniiiiiDiia  (diminutive  of  umbo,  boss  of  shield)  is  a  fibrous 
cicatrix  in  the  linea  alba,  opposite  the  //«>■(/ lumbar  vertebra  ;  it  is  the 
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It  of  the  ^^tewa.y  of  die  placental  vessels.  As  the  aorta  bifurcates 
at  the  left  of  ih^  fourth  vertebra,  the  origin  of  the  two  common  iliac 
arteries  is  represented  by  a  spot  about  one  and  a-half  inches  below 
and  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus  (  thence  to  the  middle  of 
Poupart's  ligament  the  line  of  the  common  and  external  iUac  arteries 
can  be  chalked  upon  the  surface  ;  the  first  two  inches  of  the  line  belong 
to  the  common,  the  rest  to  the  external  iliac  artery. 

In  compression  oj  t/ie  aorta  the  viscera  should  be  empty  and  the 
trunk  flexed,  so  as  to  slacken  the  abdominal  wall ;  pressure  is  made 
immediately  below  and  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus.  Higher  than  this 
compression  is  less  serviceable,  as  the  ribs  hold  off  the  abdominal  wall 
from  the  spine.  Moreover,  at  the  higher  level  important  viscera  lie 
in  front  of  the  aorta,  and  these  might  be  damaged  by  the  force 
needed  to  arrest  the  circulation. 

irmbllloal  bernla. — Iti  early  development  the  abdomen  is  wide 
open  in  front,  the  lateral  walls  coming  forward  subsequently  to  Join 
along  the  median  line.  The  part  last  closed  in  is  at  the  umbilicus, 
and  this  gap  may  persist  after  birth,  the  viscera  being  there  covered 
only  by  integument  and  peritoneum.  Apiece  of  bowel  escaping  by 
the  side  of  the  hypogastric  arteries  may  be  accidentally  tied  or  cut 
with  the  navel-string.  A  bulky  cord  should,  therefore,  be  carefiilly 
dealt  with,  lest  a  loop  of  intestine  be  wounded  and  a  fiecal  fistula 
result ;  it  should  be  first  emptied  of  bowel  .ind  then  lied  close  to  the 
abdominal  wall. 


Umbilical  hernia  in  childhood  is  merely  the  result  of  an  aiTested 
development.     In  the  adult  the  protrusion  is  not  exactly  at  the  navel- 
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—for  that  tissue  is  strong  and  resisting— but  through  the  linea 
alba  either  above  orhelowihenavei— most  likely  above  it,  but  possibly 
to  one  side  of  it  When  a  hernia  lakes  place  exactly  at  ihe  nave! 
itself,  it  is  generally  through  the  upper  part^that  is,  above  the  level 
of  the  urachus  and  the  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries— for  this  is  ihe 
weakest  part  of  the  scar. 

The  coverings  of  an  umbilical  hernia  are  peritoneum,  sub- peritonea  I 
fat,  transversalis  fascia,  and  integuments  ;  but  these  tissues  in  time 
become  fused  together  into  a  single,  thin  layer.  Umbilical  hernia 
occurs  more  frequently  in  women,  and  especially  in  those  in  whom  the 
umbilical  region  has  been  stretched  and  weakened  by  pregnancy,  and 
in  those  whose  viscera  are  encumbered  by  the  deposit  of  a  large 
amount  of  fat. 

The  abdomen  may  be  mapped  out  into  nine  regions,  as  follows  ; — 
A  line  is  drawn  around  the  body  at  the  level  of  ihe  two  anterior 
superior  ihac  spines,  and  a  second,  parallel  to  it,  over  the  ninth  costal 
cartilages.  These  three  zones  are  subdivided  by  two  lines,  parallel 
to  the  linea  alba,  from  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  to  one  of  the 
costal  cartilages — probably  the  eighth. 

These  nine  areas  are,  from  above  downwards,  in  the  middle 
line,  epigastric  ((iri,  over ;  yaajTjp,  stomach),  umbilical,  and  hypogastric 
{into,  below)  i  at  the  sides,  hypochondriac  (wro,  ;(oj'apoi,  cartilages), 
lumbar  {lutitdi,  loins),  and  inguinal  (i/tguen,  groin)  or  iliac  (tlia^ 
flanks). 

The  viscera  contained  in  each  region  are  liable  to  variation  ;  for 
instance,  when  the  stomach  is  distended  the  colon  is  pushed  far  down, 
and  when  that  piece  of  intestine  is  distended  it  may  ascend  high 
behind  the  ribs  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  contents  of  each  region  arc 

Highest  Zone. 

Right  hypochondriac. — Liver  and  gall-bladder  ;  pyloric  end  of 
stomach  (f)  and  duodenum.  Hepatic  flexure  of  colon  and  upper  part 
of  right  kidney,  supra-renal  capsule,  and,  probably,  pancreas.  (The 
fundus  of  gall-bladder  hes  behind  the  ninth  costal  cartilage.) 

Epigastric. — Part  of  liver  and  stomach  ;  transverse  colon  and  great 
omentum.  Pancreas  ;  the  large  abdominal  vessels  and  some  of  iheir 
branches ;  solar  plexus. 

Left  hypochondrirw.—Card'mc  end  of  stomach,  tail  of  pancreas, 
spleen ;  splenic  flexure  of  colon ;  upper  end  of  kidney,  supra-renal 
capsule,  and  perhaps  some  of  left  lobe  of  liver. 


Right  iumiar.^A&cetid'mg  colon,  descending  duodenum,  kidney ; 
coils  of  small  intestine,  ureter. 

Umbilical. — Transverse  colon   and  duodenum,  great  ( 
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;  and  bladder,  < 


coiis  of  small  intestine.      The  bifurcation  of  aon: 
stomach,  when  either  viscus  is  greatly  distended. 

Left  lumbar. — Descending  colon,  kidney,  uretei 
Lowest  Zone. 

Right  inguinal. — Caput  cEcum  coli  and  vermiform  appendix ; 
small  intestine,  especially  ileum  ;  ovary,  ureter,  spermatic  vessels. 

Hypogasiric. — End  of  omentum,  rectum,  small  intestine  and 
pregnant  uterus  ;  fundus  of  the  child's  bladder,  and  that  of  the  adult 
when  the  viscus  is  full. 

Left  inguinal. — Sigmoid  flexure  of  colon,  small  intestine,  ovary, 
ureter,  spermatic  vessels. 

In  intestinal  obstruction  rolls  of  distended  small  intestine  may 
cause  prominent  elevations  across  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 
These  may  be  distinguished  from  the  markings  of  the  recti  abdominis 
bytheirirregular  situation,  and  also  by  their  extending  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  straight  muscles  ;  moreover,  abdominal  distension  effaces  the 
segmentation  of  the  muscles. 

Tight  lacinggreatiy  disturbs  the  relative  position  of  viscera.  It  may 
even  cause  indentation  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver  by  the  ribs,  and 
may  thrust  up  the  diaphragm  until  inspiration  is  imperfectly  performed 
and  the  capillaries  give  evidence  of  imperfect  aeration. 

The  outline  of  an  enlarged  liver  or  spleen,  a  distended  gall-bladder 
or  urinary  bladder,  may  be  traced  upon  the  skin,  and  the  upheaval 
caused  by  a  distended  stomach  may  be  detected  by  smoothing  the 
fingers  gently  over  the  abdomen. 

The  better  to  explore  a  lumbar  abscess  or  an  abdominal  tumour, 
the  trunk  must  be  flexed,  and  the  knees  drawn  up,  so  that  the  abdominal 
walls  may  be  relaxed  by  the  ascent  of  Poupart's  ligament.  For  when 
the  thighs  are  flat  upon  the  bed  the  fascia  lata  drags  down  Poupart's 
ligament  and  tightens  up  the  abdominal  aponeuroses  which  are  at- 
tached to  it,  and  so  renders  the  depths  of  the  abdomen  inaccessible. 

The  pancreas  crosses  the  aorta  two  or  three  inches  above  the 
umbilicus,  at  the  second  lumbar  vertebra ;  pulsations  may  be  trans- 
mitted by  it  from  the  aorta  to  the  fingers  placed  between  the  umbilicus 
and  the  ensiform  ciirtilage,  especially  in  a  thin  subject.  Pulsations 
thus  transmitted  in  a  thin,  though  healthy,  subject  may  suggest  aneu- 
rysmal or  other  tumour. 

The  superficial  arteries  of  the  abdomen  come  from  the  superior 
epigastric  artery  of  the  internal  mammary,  and  from  the  deep  epigastric 
of  the  e.'itemal  iliac.  Twigs  are  also  derived  from  the  lower  inter- 
costal and  the  lumbar  arteries,  and  from  the  superficial  epigastric  and 
circumflex  iliac  branches  of  the  common  femoral. 

The  veins  are  tributaries  of  the  internal  saphenous,  and  of 
the  companion  veins  of  the  deep  epigastric,  lumbar,  and  intercostal 
arteries.     Between  these  surface-veins  there  i: 
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thu5,  when  a  tumour  of  the  liver  blocks  the  inferior  vena  cava,  some 
of  the  blood  from  below  finds  its  way  into  the  intercostal,  axillary,  and 
subclavian  veins.  In  hepatic  congestion  also,  and  especially  in  cir- 
rhosis, the  portal  vein  may  be  greatly  reheved  by  the  anastomosis 
of  veins  at  the  back  of  the  liver  with  those  of  the  abdominal  wall. 
Occasionally  in  cirrhosis  the  superficial  epigastric  and  mammary  veins 
arc  enormously  dilated. 


Of  the  superficial  lyinphalics,  those  from  above  the  le\el  of  the 
navel  enter  the  glands  of  the  armpit,  and  those  from  below  it  pass  to 
the  glands  of  the  groin.  Some  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  abdominal 
walls  are  in  correspondence  with  the  lumbar  and  pelvic  series,  and 
some  pass  to  glands  in  the  anterior  mediastinum. 

The  cutatuous  nerves  are  from  the  terminations  of  the  lower  inter- 
costals,  from  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  lower  lateral  cutaneous 
branches,  and  from  the  ilio-hypogastric  of  the  firsti  umbar  nerve.  In 
the  case  of  pressure  upon  the  parent  trunks  of  these  nerves,  pain  is 
referred.to  their  terminal  filaments  ;  thus  pain  along  the  front  of  the 
belly  is  a  common  symptom  of  spinal  caries  (p.  zio).  One  or  two 
of  these  nei-ves  may  be  implicated  in  inflammation— perineuritis — 
when  there  is  pain  in  the  area  supphed  by  them,  and  after  a  time  ;i 
series  of  vesicles  may  appear  in  the  course  of  the  nerve,  the  result 
of  impaired   nutrition.     This  eruption,  which  may  occupy  the  length 
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of  one  or  two  intercostal  spaces,  is  herpes  sosler  {C<«<rri]p,  a  girdle), 
or  sfiingles  {dngulum,  a  belt). 

BCoaolea. — The  ezternttl  oblique  arises  from  the  eight  lower  ribs 
by  as  many  digitations.  The  anterior  part  of  this  fleshy  mass  ends 
on  a  wide  aponeurosis  which  passes  over  the  rectos  to  join  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  opposite  external  oblique  in  the  linea  alba.  The 
hindennost  part  is  muscular,  and  descends  from  the  last  rib,  in  a  free 
border,  to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  half  of  the  outer  lip  of  the  iliac 
crest.  The  shining  aponeurosis  is  recognised  during  the  operation  of 
ligation  of  an  iliac  artery.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  muscle  extends  very 
slightly  in  front  of  a  hne  running  from  the  outer  part  of  Poupart's 
ligament  vertically  to  the  eighth  costal  cartilage. 

rouparf  •  Uiiaiment  is  that  part  of  the  aponeurosis  which  stretches 
over  the  iliacus  and  psoas,  and  over  the  femoral  vessels,  from  the  front 
of  the  iliac  crest  to  clie  pubic  spine,  and  to  which  the  fascia  lata  of 
the  thigh  is  fixed.  It  is  imperfectly  marked  in  women,  but  in  man  it 
forms  an  important  seam  between  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial 
fascis  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the  front  of  the  thigh,  and  between  llie 
transversalis  aod  iliac  fascia:  {sec  crural  sheath,  p.  313)  and  the  fascia 
lata.  It  also  gives  origin  to  the  internal  obUque  and  transversalis. 
The  direction  of  the  ligament  shows,  of  course,  the  direction  of  the 
fibres  of  the  muscle  itself^down wards  Eind  outwards.  Its  inner  end 
is  firmly  attached  to  the  pectineal  line  through  (be  medium  of  Gim- 
bernat's  ligament,  which  is  a  triangular  septum  extending,  in  the  erect 
posture,  almost  horizontally  between  the  pelvis  and  thigh.  Its  base 
is  concave  and  free,  and  extends  outwards  as  far  as  the  crura! 

Femoral  hernia  passes  below  Poupart's  ligament,  inguinal  comes 
out  above  it ;  the  neck  of  a  femoral  hernia  is  placed  below  and  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  while  an  inguinal  hernia  is  above 
it,  and  to  its  inner  side.  The  aplne  of  tlie  pubea  is  an  important 
landmark  in  the  differentiation  of  the  two  herniie,  and  is  specially 
valuable  in  Ihe  case  of  a  fat  subject. 

The  structures  beneath  Poupart's  llrttment  are  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve,  iliacus,  anterior  crural  nerve,  psoas ;  external  iliac 
vessels  in  crural  sheath ;  crural  branch  of  genito-crural  nerve,  and 
lymphatics  passing  from  the  thigh  towards  the  pelvic  glands. 

Between  those  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
which  are  incorporated  with  the  inner  half  of  Poupart's  ligament  and 
those  which  blend  with  the  linea  alba  there  is  a  triangular  or  oval  gap, 
the  eBtemal  abaomlnal  fIdk.  The  base  of  the  opening  is  at  the 
pubic  crest ;  the  outer,  and  lower,  side  is  formed  by  Poupart's 
ligament ;  and  the  inner  boundary  is  made  by  those  fibres  which  run 
downwards  and  inwards  to  the  pubic  symphysis.  Certain  transverse 
fibres  which  stretch  as  a  kind  of  lacing  across  the  opening  constitute  the 
intsr-columnar  fascia,  a  prolongation  from  which  descends  as  a  cover- 
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ing  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and  ot  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia.  The 
external  abdominal  ring,  being  the  lower  end  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
transmits  the  spermatic  cord  or  the  round  ligament.  And,  as  the 
spennatic  cord  is  the-  more  bulky  of  these  two  structures,  the  canal 
and  the  ring  arc  more  capacious  in  tile  male  than  in  the  female,  and 
inguinal  hernia,  therefore,  is  more  common  among  men  than  women. 
Femoral  hernia— a  protrusion  beneath  Poupart's  ligament — is 
more  common  in  women,  the  great  breadth  of  the  pelvis  necessitating 
a.  wide  space  below  the  ligament,  which  the  iliacus  and  psoas,  and  the 
femoral  vessels,  but  indifTerently  block  up. 

In  the  case  of  a  tumour  in  the  upper  part  of  the  scrotum,  if  the 
estemal  ring  contain  nothing  but  the  normal  cord  the  swelling  below 
it  can  have  no  association  with  the  abdominal  cavity^t  is  not  a 
hernia.  The  tip  of  the  tinger  need  not  be  made  actually  to  enter 
the  ring  by  invaginating  the  scrotum  and  thrusting  it  up  ;  but  in  every 
case  of  scrotal  tumour  the  cord  should  be  examined  just  below  ihe 
ring- 
On  account  of  the  fascia  lata  being  closely  attached  to  Poupart's 
ligament,  tension  of  the  fascia  drags  down  the  ligament  and  tightens 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique.  Therefore,  before  attempting 
the  reduction  of  an  inguinal  hernia,  Ihe  thigh  should  be  slightly  flexed 
and  inverted.  The  hernia  is  rarely  strangulated  at  the  external  ring, 
because  of  the  compirative  slackness  of  its  inner  boundary ;  the  con- 
striction is  almost  invariably  in  the  neck  of  the  peritoneal  sac. 

The  Internal  obllqae  has  its 
fibres  running  upwards andinwards, 
almost  at  right  angles  to  those  of 
the  external  oblique,  for  the  greater 
strength  of  the  abdominal  wall ;  the 
directions  of  the  fibres  in  the  two 
muscles  are  like  those  of  the  bars 
of  a  lattice-work.  The  internal 
oblique  takes  a  fleshy  origin  from 
the  outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
the  anterior  two-lhirds  of  the  iliac 
crest,  and  the  fascia  lumborum,  and 
slopes  upwards  and  forwards  to  be 
inserted  into  the  four  lower  costal 
cartilages.  As  it  approaches  the 
outer  border  of  therectusit  becomes 
aponeurotic,  and  then  splits  to  en- 
close Ihe  rectus.  Theanteriorsheet 
joins  over  the  front  of  the  rectus 
with  the  lamella  of  Ihe  externa) 
oblique,  to  reach  the  linea  alba,  while  tlie  deeper  layer  passes  to  the 
hnea  alba,  along,  with   the  aponeurosis   of  the   Iransversalis  muscle 
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behind  the  rectus.  Thus  the  Bheath  of  tbe  reotus  is  duly  formed. 
Thelower  part  of  the  rectus  is  naked  on  its  posterior  aspect;  for  in 
the  hypogastric  region  the  internal  oblique  does  not  split,  but,  fijsing 
with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transversal  is,  passes. over  the  rectus  to  the 
linea  alba  and  pubic  crest  This  fusion  constitutes  the  conjoined 
tendon  of  internal  obhque  and  transversalis,  which  is  attached  just 
behind  the  external  abdominal  ring.  Except  for  this  tendon  backing 
the  ring,  inguinal  hernia  would  be  much  more  common. 

In  its  course  from  the  outer  half  of  Pouparl's  ligament  to  the  pubic 
crest  the  internal  oblique  does  not  arch  clean  over  the  cord  ;  some  of 
its  lower  border  is  carried  down  in  front  of  the  cord  as  looped  mus- 
cular fibres  and  connective  tissue  ;  this  is  the  cremaskr  or  cremasteric 
fascia  (xfKfinoToi,  hanging),  and,  like  the  inter-columnar  fascia, 
beneath  which  it  is  placed,  it  gives  a  covering  to  the  cord  and  to  an  in- 
guinal hernia  ;  over  old  hernis  the  cremaster  is  thick  and  conspicuous. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  cold,  the  cremaster  retracts  the  testicle ;  its 
nerve  is  derived  from  the  genito-crural. 

Posteriorly  there  is  no  free  border  to  the  internal  oblique,  as  the 
muscle  there  arises  from  the  lumbar  fascia. 

The  tranBTeraaU*  is  named  from  the  direction  of  its  fibres.  It  is 
the  deepest  of  the  flat  muscles  and  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lower  six  ribs  (where  it  inter-digitates  with  the  diaphragm),  from  the 
lumbar  vertebrEB,  from  the  inner  lip  of  the  iliac  crest,  and  from  the  outer 
third  of  Poupart's  ligament.  The  lateral  part  of  the  muscle  is  fleshy,  but 
as  the  fibres  approach  the  linea  semilunaris  they  are  condensed  into 
an  aponeurosis  which  passes  with  the  posterior  lamella  of  the  internal 
oblique  behind  the  rectus,  except  in  the  lower  part,  where  the  trans- 
versalis  ends  in  the  conjoined  tendon,  as  already  pointed  out. 

The  loin-part  of  the  muscle  arises  in  three  aponeurotic  layers,  of 
which  the  most  superficial  is  the  strongest — the  fbaola  liuultoriiiii — ■ 
it  comes  from  the  tips  of  the  spinous  processes.  The  middle  sheet 
passes  between  the  erector  spin;e  and  the  quadralus  lumborum  to  the 
tips  of  the  transverse  processes,  and  the  anteriorpasses  over  the  quad- 
ratus  to  the  front  of  the  transverse  processes,  as  shown  in  the  figure 
next  above.  The  lowest  border  of  the  transversalis  is  free,  arching 
high  over  the  cord,  and  giving  no  covering  to  it  or  to  a  hernia. 

The  separation  between  the  flat  muscles  of  the  abdomen  is  indi- 
cated by  thin  planes  of  connective  tissue.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  iliac  crest  the  deep  epigastric  vessels  course  between  the  internal 
obhque  and  transversalis,  as  shown  on  p.  156. 

The  reotuB  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  pubes  by  a  flat 
tendon  which  quickly  becomes  fleshy,  and,  widening  as  it  ascends,  is 
inserted  into  the  front  of  the  cartilages  of  the  lowest  true  ribs.  The 
segmentation  of  the  muscle  has  been  already  alluded  to  (p.  296), 
and  an  account  of  the  formation  of  its  sheath  is  given  above. 

Tbe  lower  part  of  the  muscle  is  not  inclosed  in  a  sheath,  its  pos- 
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tenor  surface  resting  on  the  transversalis  fascia.  (For  linea:  Irans- 
p.  296.) 

When  suppuration  occurs  in  the  substance  of  the  rectus,  the  pus 
may  be  confined  between  two  of  the  transverse  intersections  ;  but  if 
the  abscess  be  below  the  level  of  the  inferior  segment  the  pus  finds 
its  way  down  towards  the  pubes.  Pus  between  the  planes  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  is  directed  towards  the  linea  semilunaris  and  may 
there  reach  the  surface,  but  it  may  work  its  way  down  to  the  iliac 
crest,  or  along  the  inguinal  caaai,  and  into  the  scrotum.  The  starting 
point  of  such  abscesses  is,  usually,  caries  of  the  spine. 

The  qnadratni  Imnboram  is  placed  between  the  anterior  and 
middle  layers  of  the  lumbar  aponeui'osis  of  the  transversalis  muscle. 
Three  of  its  sides  are  attached,  namely,  to  the  iliac  crest,  the  lumbar 
transverse  processes,  and  the  last  rib  ;  its  outer  border  is  entirely  free, 
and  is  a  landmark  in  colotomy  and  in  certain  operations  on  the 
kidney. 

In  front  of  it  are  the  diaphragm  arising  from  the  external  arcuate 
ligament,  the  psoas,  kidney,  the  ascending  or  descending  colon 
(according  to  the  side),  the  anterior  tmnk  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve,  the 
ilio-bypogastric  and  ilio-inguinal  nerves.  The  anterior  divisions  of 
the  lumbar  arteries,  and  the  erector  spins,  are  behind  it. 

Kumtiar  bernln  escapes  on  the  outer  side  of  the  quadratus  lum- 
bonim,  taking,  in  addition  to  ihc  covering  from  the  peritoneum  and 
sub-peritoneal  fat,  the  transversalis  fascia  ;  it  then  causes  a  bulging  of 
the  transversalis  and  internal  oblique  muscles,  or  passes  through  their 
fibres,  and  escapes  through  the  triangle  0/  Petit,  bounded  below  by  the 
iliac  crest,  behind  by  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  in  front  by  the  posterior 
border  of  the  external  oblique.  I  have  just  recently  had  under 
treatment  a  case  of  this  sort,  in  which  the  hernia  had  emerged  by  the 
track  of  a  lumbar  (spinal)  abscess.  The  tumour  was  resonant  on  per- 
cussion and  reducible.  Having  returned  it  into  the  abdomen,  I  cut 
down  to  the  aperture,  approximating  its  edges  by  deep  sutures,  having 
thrust  the  sac  within  the  abdomen.  ('  Brit.  Med.  Journal,'  vol.  i. 
1888.) 

The  aapplf  or  the  muaolea  of  the  abdominal  wall  is  from  the 
anterior  divisions  of  the  lower  intercostal  and  of  the  lumbar  nerves, 
notably  by  ilio-hypogastric,  ilio-inguinal,  and  gcni to- crural.  These 
nerves  run  between  the  inner  oblique  and  the  transverse  muscles  to 
the  outer  border  of  the  rectus. 

The  blood-vessels  are  branches  of  the  intercostals  and  lumbar  ;  of 
the  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  branches  of  the  external  iliac,  and 
of  the  internal  mammary.  The  lymphatics  are  tributaries  of  lumbar, 
pelvic,  and  mediastinal  glands. 

The  tTKnaverMllB  Itesola  covers  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall  ;  it  is  distinct  froni  the  transversalis  aponeuroses 
(p.   304).     Lining  the  transversalis  muscle,  it  is  attached  along  [he 
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inner  lip  of  the  iliac  crest,  and  along  Poupart's  ligament.  Below,  it  is 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  pubes,  covering  the  naked  part  of  the 
rectus,  and  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  that  muscle  ;  it  as- 
cends as  a  thin  sheet  to  lose  itself  in  the  phrenic  vault.  At  the  um- 
bilicus it  is  firmly  connected  with  the  back  of  the  linea  alba.  It  is 
joined  with  the  iliac  fascia  (p.  307)  along  the  outer  half  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  but  it  descends  free  under  the  inner  half  of  the  ligament,  in 
front  of  the  external  iliac  vessels,  forming  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
crural  sheath  (p.  313).  More  internally,  it  is  attached  to  Gimbemat's 
ligament,  where  it  is  again  connected  with  the  iliac  fascia.  Just  before 
it  passes  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  it  is  thickened  and  forms  the 
so-called  deep  crural  arc/t,  a  structure  of  no  special  interest. 

The  parts  of  the  fascia  which  are  of  greatest  surgical  importance 
are  the  anterior  layer  of  the  crural  sheath,  and  the  process,  like  the 
finger  of  a  glove,  which  the  testis  carries  in  front  of  it  in  its  descent. 
This  process  is,  at  an  early  period  of  its  development,  much  wider 
above  than  below,  like  a  funnel,  and  is  called  the  larnndtbnllfona 
fbscda.  It  entirely  surrounds  the  spermatic  cord,  and  the  testicle  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  In  the  adult  who  has  no  inguinal  hernia  the 
peritoneal  aperture  of  ihe  pi-ocess  is  small  and  elliptical,  constituting 
the  Internal  abdominal  ring.     It  is  placed  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
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As  the  transversal  is  fascia  completely  lines  the  antero- lateral 
aspect  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  no  hernia  can  escape  Ihence  without 
deriving  a  covering  from  it.  The  femoral  variety  takes  an  investment 
from  it  under  the  name  of  the  anterior  layer  of  the  crural  sheath  ; 
the  oblique  inguinal  hernia  is,  like  the  cord,  invested  by  the  infundi- 
buliform  process,  and  direct  inguinal  and  umbilical  hernias  derive 
special  investments  from  it. 

The  coverings  of  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  are,  then,  skin,  two 
layers  of  superficial  fascia,  intercolumnar  fascia  (of  external  oblique), 
cremasteric  fascia  (of  internal  oblique),  infundibuliform  fascia,  sub- 
peritoneal fat,  and  the  sac.  In  the  female  an  oblique  inguinal,  labial 
hernia  may  enter  the  labium  pudendi ;  it  has  the  same  coverings  as  a 
scrotal  hernia,  except  that  there  may  be  no  representative  of  cremas- 
teric fascia. 

The  iilao  itisGla  is  a  strong  investment  for  the  iliacus  and  psoas  ; 
it  is  beneath  the  iliac  vessels,  and  is  connected  above  with  the  internal 
arcuate  ligament  Internally  it  is  attached  to  the  verCt^bral  column 
and  to  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis  ;  externally  it  meets  the  transversalis 
fascia  at  the  iliac  crest  and  along  the  outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligament. 
Passing  down  beneath  the  external  iliac  vessels,  it  forms  the  posterior 
layer  of  the  crural  sheath,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  them  it  joins  the 
transversalis  fiiscia  at  Gimbernat's  ligament.'  The  branches  of  the' 
lumbar  pjenus  are  beneath  it.    (For  crura!  sheath  see  p.  313.) 

The  lUaons  arises  from  the  iliac  fossa  and  ilio-lumbar  ligament, 
and  slightly  from  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint,  over  which  it  passes  to 
its  insertion  into  the  tendon  of  the  psoas  and  into  the  femur  below  it.  It 
flexes,  adducts,  and  everts  the  thigh.  It  is  closely  covered  in  by  the 
iliac  fascia  and  has  in  front  the  external  cutaneous  nerve,  peritoneum, 
caecum  or  sigmoid  flexure  (according  to  side),  aud,  more  internally, 
the  psoas  and  anterior  crural  nerve.  It  passes  under  Poupart's 
ligament,  a  bursa  inten-ening  between  it  and  the  hip-joint.  Lower 
down,  it  is  covered  by  the   fascia  lata,  sartorius,  and  deep   femoral 

The  psoaa  arises  from  the  bodies  and  transverse  processes  of  the 
last  dorsal  and  the  lumbar  vertebra,  and  from  the  intervening  discs. 
Its  upper  end  extends  beneath  the  internal  arcuate  ligament  ;  it 
descends  below  Poupart's  ligament  and  is  inserted  into  the  lesser 
trochanter.  Its  action  resembles  that  of  the  iliacus,  but,  in  addition, 
it  acts  upon  the  lumbar  spine. 

It  is  invested  by  the  iliac  fascia,  and  in  its  substance  is  the  lumbar 
plexus— the  ilio-hypogastric,  ilio- inguinal,  and  external  cutaneous 
emerge  along  its  outer  side,  the  genito-crural  pierces  it  in  front,  the 
obturator  lies  along  its  inner  border,  and  the  anterior  crural  is  em- 
bedded between  it  and  the  ihncus,  which  is  on  its  outer  and  posterior 
aspect.  The  vena  cava,  on  the  right,  and  the  aorta,  on  the  left,  and, 
lower  down,  the  common  iliac  vessels,  lie   along  its  inner  border. 
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Additional  anterior  relations  are  the  kidney,  ureter,  and  renal  and 
spermatic  vessels,  peritoneum  and  colon,  and,  lower  down,  the  external 
iliac  and  common  femoral  artery.  Behind  it  are  the  quadratus  lum- 
borum,  the  anterior  division  of  last  dorsal  nerve,  the  anterior  lumbar 
arteries,  the  brim  of  pelvis,  capsule  of  hip-joint,  and  the  bursa.  Below 
Poupart's  ligament  the  internal  circumflex  artery  intervenes  between 
its  inner  border  and  the  pectineus. 

The  iliacus  and  psoas  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  crural  nerve. 

The  coame  taken  by  spinal  absoeiifli  is  greatly  controlled  by  the 
arrangements  of  fasciae  and  muscles.     Pus  from  caries  of  the  lower 
dorsal  vertebrae  may  find  its  way  beneath  the  internal  arcuate  liga- 
ment into  the  substance  of  the  psoas  —beneath  the  vertebral  part  of 
the  iliac  fascia — and  may  descend  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  into  the 
front  of  the  thigh.     Pus  from  lumbar  caries  may  pass  at  once  into 
that  sheath,  or,  working  behind  the  psoas,  may  enter  the  sheath  of 
quadratus  lumborum  [see  p.  305),  and  point  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
erector  spinae  (lumbar  abscess)  ;  or  it  may  infiltrate  itself  between  the 
large,  flat  muscles  to  point  against  the  linea  semilunaris,  or  it  may 
wander  into  the  inguinal  canal  and  so  reach  the  scrotum.     From  the 
lower  lumbar  vertebrae  the  matter  may  course  under  or  through  the 
psoas,  to  get  beneath  that  piece  of  fascia  which  binds  down  the  iliacus, 
and  will  then  bulge  in  the  inguinal  region  (iliac  abscess),  or,  possibly, 
on  the  front  of  the  thigh.     Or,  sinking  in  the  pelvis,  it  may  find  exit 
by  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch  (gluteal  abscess)  or  by  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa.    When  suppuration  occurs  between  the  transversalis  muscle  and 
the  transversalis  fascia,  or  between  that  fascia  and  the  peritoneum,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  abscess  extending  across  the  middle  line. 

When  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  is  filled  by  pus  there  is  a  fulness  in 
the  iliac  fossa,  the  furrow  over  Poupart's  ligament  being  partially 
effaced,  and  fluctuation  being  obtainable  between  the  base  of  Scarpa's 
triangle  and  the  inguinal  region — that  is,  beneath  Poupart's  ligament. 
The  thigh  is  kept  flexed  so  as  to  diminish  the  pressure  on  the  lumbar 
plexus.  The  presence  of  matter  in  the  psoas  gradually  determines 
the  absorption  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  at  last  the  sheath  contains 
only  the  lumbar  plexus  bathed  in  pus.  Psoas  abscess  is  almost  in- 
variably the  result  of  spinal  caries. 

The  sub -peritoneal  fascia  is  a  loose  layer  of  connective  tissue 
and  fat  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  transversalis  and  iliac  fasciae. 
It  is  thick  in  the  loins,  where  it  forms  a  soft  bed  for  the  kidneys.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  it  also  in  the  iliac  fossae,  where  an  unimportant 
horizontal  fold  of  it,  the  septum  erurale,  blocks  the  innemiost  com- 
partment of  the  crural  sheath.  A  loose  investment  from  it  surrounds 
the  cord,  and  gives  an  unimportant  covering  to  inguinal  hernia.  (The 
cover  ngs  of  the  hernia  are,  therefore,  skin,  two  layers  of  superficial 
fascia,  intercolunmar  cremasteric,  and  infundibuliform  fasciic  and  sub- 
peritoneal fat.) 
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Small  lobulated  offshoots  from  this  subserous  layer  are  apt  to  pro- 
trude through  the  linea  alba,  and  sometimes  they  grow  into  mushroom- 
like masses  which  closely  simulate  omental  hemiie.  They  differ  from 
omental  hernia  in  that  they  are  enclosed  in  no  peritoneal  sac  ;  but 
this  cannot  be  recognised  until  they  are  exposed  by  an  incision,  as  in 
an  attempt  to  perform  a  radical  operation  for  their  obliteration.  In 
puerperal  cellulitis  inflammation  spreads  rapidly  through  the  sub- 
serous layer,  and  an  abscess  in  it  may  open  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
into  an  abdominal  or  pelvic  viscus,  or,  passing  outwards,  may  find 
escape  through  the  abdominal  wail. 

Anaatomoals  between  parietal  and  vlioeral  blooiI-veBaelB.^ — 
In  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue  there  is  a  delicate  but  general  anastomosis 
between  the  blood-vessels  of  those  viscera  which  are  on  any  particular 
surface  destitute  of  peritoneum,  and  those  of  the  adjacent  abdominal 
wall.  Thus,  the  hepatic  vessels  communicate  with  phrenic  and  inter- 
costals  ;  renal  and  supra-renal  with  phrenic,  intercostal,  and  lumbar  ; 
pancreatic  and  duodenal  with  phrenic  and  intercostal  ;  colic  with 
ilio-lumbar,  circumflex  iliac,  lumbar  and  intercostal  ;  ovarian  with 
iliac  ;  hemorrhoidal  with  sacral,  iliac,  and  pudic,  and  spermatic  with 
cremasteric  and  perineal.  These  important  anastomoses  explain  the 
value  of  cupping  and  leeching  in  hepatic  and  renal  congestion,  and  in 
ovaritis,  epididymitis,  and  orchitis. 

The  IninlDal  onnal  is  the  tunnel,  ij  in.  long,  through  which  the 
spermatic  cord  descends.  It  runs  obliquely,  so  that  there  may  be 
less  chance  of  a  piece  of  bowel  entering  it — ^in  a  siniilar  manner  the 
ureter  passes  through  the  strata  of  the  vesical  wall,  so  that  in  disten- 
sion of  the  bladder  the  sides  of  the  passage  may  be  pressed  against 
each  other  and  regurgitation  towards  the  kidney  prevented. 

The  upper  end  of  the  inguinal  canal  is  the  internal  abdominal  ring, 
about  an  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament ;  the  lower 
end  is  the  external  ring,  on  the  pubic  crest.  As  the  canal  follows  the 
downward  course  of  Poupart's  ligament,  the  interaal  ring  is  fiirther 
from  the  middle  line  of  the  body  than  the  external.  Behind  the  canal 
the  deep  epigastric  artery  runs  in  a  direction  upwards  and  inwards. 
The  artery  lies,  therefore,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  external  ring  (but 
at  a  much  deeper  level),  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  ring,  as 
shown  on  p.  306. 

Boundaries  of  the  canal. — The  floor  is  formed  by  Poupart's  liga- 
ment and  the  pubic  crest.  Posteriorly  is  the  conjoined  tendon. 
Above  are  the  arched  border  of  the  transversalis  muscle  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  interna!  oblique.  In  front  are  cremasteric  and  inter- 
columnar  fascix.  Loosely  investing  the  cord  is  the  funnel-shaped 
process  of  the  transversalis  &scia,  which  thus  lines  the  canal. 
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Obllqns  inguinal  hernia  follows  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord 
through  the  internal  abdominal  ring  and  along  the  inguinal  canal. 
Emerging  on  the  outer  side  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  it  is  also 
called  w/ci-nK/ inguinal  hernia.  It  passes  in  front  of  the  spermatic 
cord,  and  may  enter  the  scrotum  or  the  labium. 

If  the  protrusion  be  arrested  in  the  inguinal  canal,  it  is  calletl 
bubonooele,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  gland  {fiov^ar,  gland;  kt]\i] 
tumour);  its  coverings  then  vary  with  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
advanced. 

On  account  of  the  recent  descent  of  the  testis,  and  the  imperfect 
closure  of  the  canal,  oblique  inguinal  hernia  is  common  in  childhood  ; 
in  the  subsequent  growth  and  development  of  the  child  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  disappear  under  the  influence  of  a  truss.  This  hernia  passes 
down  into  the  funicular  process  of  peritoneum  which 
accompanied  the  testis  {see  p.  429),  and  if  it  descend  far 
enough  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  testis,  lying  above 
and  in  front  of  it.  Though  this  kind  of  hernia  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  adults,  it  bears  the  name  «on- 
fealtal,  as  expressive  of  its  anatomical  pectdiarity.     In 

the  female,  congenital  beraia  descends  in  the  canal  cf 
Nuck(p,  39i)' 

When  the  funicular  process  is  closed  only  at  the  ab- 
its  own  may  descend  behind  the 
n  front  of  the  bowel  there  are  three  layers  of 
peritoneum,  the  two  layers  of  the  tunica, 
and  its  own  sac.  This  constitutes  an 
lafkntlle  hernia.  If  the  sac  of  an  in- 
fantile hernia  push  its  way  into  the  top 
of  the  open  tunica  the  variety  is  called 
encyated. 

Occasionally  an  inguinal  hernia  in  the 
adult,  though  emerging  through  the  ex- 
ternal abdominal  ring,  has  not  passed 
]jJ™T.vf*"'"  down  with  the  cord,  but  has  escaped  from 
the  abdominal  cavity  through  that  part 
r  wall  which  is  bounded  externally  by  the  deep  epigas- 
intemally  by  the  rectus,  and  below  by  the  inner  end  of 
Poupart's  ligament  and  the  pubic  crest.  This  space  is  BeHelbaob'a 
trlamile,  and  the  hernia  which  passes  through  it  is  designated,  from 
the  short  and  straight  course  which  it  takes  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
direct,  or,  from  the  position  of  its  egress  as  regards  the  epigastric 
arter>',  internal.     The  triangle  is  figured  on  p,  306. 

The   Cfiver/ngs   of  direct  hernia  vary  according   to   the   part    of 
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Hesselbacli's  triangle  through  which  it  has  escaped.  If  it  have 
escaped  close  on  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  that  is,  between  the 
artery  and  the  outer  border  of  the  conjoined  tendon,  the  coverings 
just  those  of  oblique  hernia,  only  the  fascia  Iransversalis  taken 
in  front  of  it  will  not  be  the  '  infiindihuliform  process,'  as  that  is  the 
piece  of  the  fascia  which  specially  surrounds  the  cord.  A  direct 
hernia  emerges  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cord,  and  its  neck  is  close 
over  the  pubcs,  whilst  the  oblique  runs  as  a  pyriform  mass  from 
above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament.  On  reducing  a  direct 
hernia  the  external  border  of  the  rectus  can  be  made  out  close  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  short  straight  passage  by  which  the  protrusion 
emerged. 

If  the  direct  hernia  pass  out  nearer  to  the  border  of  the  rectus,  it 
bursts  through  the  conjoined  tendon,  or  carries  it  in  front;  the  cover- 
ings are  then  peritoneum  (the  sac),  subperitoneal  fat,  transversalis  fascia, 
conjoined  tendon  (unless  it  have  passed  through  it),  intercolumnar 
fascia,  superficial  fasciK,  and  skin.  This  hernia  pushes  straight 
through  the  abdominal  wall,  and  occupies  but  the  lowest  and  inner- 
most part  of  the  inguinal  canal.  It  cannot  take  a  twofold  investment 
from  the  internal  oblique — it  takes  the  internal  oblique  in  the  form  of 
conjoined  tendon,  instead  of  the  cremaster. 

The  iBgninBl  ftiiBettea  are  three  depressions  in  the  inguinal 
piece  of  ihe  parietal  peritoneum,  caused  by  the  ridge-like  elevations 
over  the  obliterated  hypogastric  and  the  deep  epigastric  (p.  306) 
arteries.  The  innermost  fossette  is  between  the  outer  border  of  the 
rectus  and  the  rtdge  of  the  hypogastric  artery ;  the  middle  one  is 
between  that  ridge  and  the  elevation  caused  by  the  epigastric  artery, 
and  the  outermost  is  external  to  the  epigastric  ridge— behind  the  in- 
ternal abdominal  ring.  The  ex/emal  direci  hernia  passes  through  the 
middle  fossette,  and  the  internal  direct  through  the  innermost. 

The  leat  of  atriotars  in  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  may  be  at 
the  external  or  internal  abdominal  ring,  in  which  case  the  protrusion 
may  be  returnable  after  division  of  the  external  oblique  aponeurosis, 
or  the  Iransversalis  fascia,  and  mthout  opening  the  peritoneal  sac. 
But  the  strangulation  is  almost  invariably  in  the  narrow  neck  of  the 
peritoneal  sac  itself,  so  that  the  operator  generally  has  to  open  the  sac  ; 
in  doing  this,  discoloured  serum  escapes  ;  he  then  sees  the  bowel, 
congested  or  plum-coloured,  or  black  and  gangrenous.  Introducing 
a  strong,  narrow,  probe-pointed  knife,  on  the  flat,  and  turning  its  edge 
against  the  constricting  band,  he  makes  a  small  incision  directly 
upwards.  Thus  he  is  sure  of  avoiding  the  epigastric  artery,  which 
would  be  wounded  if,  in  operating  on  a  direct  hernia,  he  were  to  cut 
outwards,  or,  in  an  oblique  hernia,  inwards.  As  he  does  not  always 
know  on  which  side  of  the  artery  the  hernia  has  emerged,  the  rule  to 
cut  upwards  is  invariable.  Generally  he  can  recognise  a  direct  hernia 
by  its  forming  a  rounded  protrusion  over  the  pubes.     But  an  oblique 
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hemia  of  old  standing  may  so  drag  down  the  epigastric  artery  as 
lie  close  to  the  pubes  ;  he  may  then  mistake  it  for  a  direct  hemia. 
every  inguinal  hernia,  then,  whether  diagnosed  as  oblique  or  direct,  the 
strangulation  is  to  be  eased  by  an  upward  incision  in  the  neck  of  the  sac 

A  strangulated  inguinal  hemia  does  not  necessarily  require 
cutting  operation  ;  the  surgeon  may  be  able  to  return  it  by  taxis  (mfi 
an  arrangement);  he  lays  the  patient  supine,  wth  the  pelvis  raisei 
and  he  flexes  the  thigh  and  inverts  it,  to  relax  Poupart's  ligament  and 
the   abdominal  wall  ;  then,  taking  the  neck  of  the  sac  between  the 
fingers  andthumbof  hisleft  hand — making  them  into  a  sort  of  funnel — 
he  endeavours  to  squeeie  back  the  contents  of  the  tumour,     ^'eavs  ago,; 
the  patient  was  prepared  for  taxis  by  emetics,  hot  baths, 
clysters,  and  even  venEesection,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  general' 
and  local    resistance ;  ether  has    happily  rendered  this    treatment 
obsolete.     Before  using  taxis  the  patient  should  be  kept  on  his  back, 
with  pelvis  raised,  in  hopes  that,  the  vessels  of  the  bowel  being  emptied 
to  the  utmost,  the  mesentery  may  draw  back  the  protruding  knuckle. 

Kldnotloii  «n  maaae  is  the  thrusting  of  the  peritoneal  sac  and  its 
contents  bodily  within  the  abdomen,the  strangulation  not  being  relieved. 
So  symptoms  persist ;  and  perhaps  a  tumour  may  be  felt  deep  in  the 
iliac  fossa.  Moreover,  the  scrotum  is  found  empty  of  sac.  In  such  a 
case  the  inguinal  canal  has  to  be  opened  up,  the  peritoneal  cavity 
explored,  the  mass  brought  down,  the  strangulation  relieved,  and  the 
bowel  returned.  Sometimes  the  sac  and  its  contents  get  pushed  up 
between  the  peritoneum  and  the  abdominal  wall 

If  the  constant  wearing  of  a  truss  fail  to  prevent  the  descent  of 
a  hernia,  the  radical  treMtment  may  be  contemplated.  The  old 
methods  of  performing  the  so-called  radical '  cure '  were  as  complicated, 
in  description  as  they  were  ingenious  in  execution  ;  they  have  now' 
given  place  to  straightforward  and  simple  operations  on  the  principli 
of  occluding  the  neck  of  the  peritoneal  sac  and  partly  closing  the 
txtemal  abdominal  ring  ;  an  incision  is  made  down  the  axis  of  the 
tumour  from  the  external  ring,  through  skin  and  superficial  fascis, 
intercolumnar,  cremasteric,  and  infundibuliform  fasciae,  till  the  sac  is 
reached ;  its  contents  are  then  returned,  its  neck,  isolated  from  the 
elements  of  the  subjacent  cord,  is  tied  as  high  up  as  possible,  and  the 
sac  is  cut  away  below  the  ligature.  The  wide  mouth  of  the  canal  is 
then  partially  occluded  by  lace  sutures  securely  passed  through  the 
pillars  of  the  external  ring. 

The  radical  treatment  is  also  usually  performed  after  operating 
the  relief  of  a  strangulated  hemia. 

Femoral  Hernia 

The  external  iliac  vessels  are  continued  into  Scarpa's  trianglflj 
beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  between  a  prolongation  of  thetransversahiffl 
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fesda  in  ■  front  and  of  the  iliac  fascia  behind.  These  two  pro- 
longations join  on  either  side  of  the  vessels,  and  the  funnei-shaped 
investment  thus  formed  is  the  cmral  sbeath  \  il  blends  with  the 
connective-tissue  sheath  of  the  vessels  about  an  inch  below  Poupaifs 
ligament. 

Three  comfiarlments  are  made  in  the  cmral  sheath  by  two  antero- 
posterior fibrous  septa  ;  the  outermost  compartment  contains  the 
common  femoral  artery,  the  middle  the  vein,  and  the  innermost  a 
lymphatic  gland.  The  anterior  crural  nerve,  being  beneath  the  ihac 
fascia,  cannot  be  within  the  sheath. 

The  innermost  compartment  is  the  femoral  or  crural  oamal  ;  it  ex- 
tends less  than  an  inch  into  the  thigh  :  from  the  base  of  Gimbernat's 
ligament  to  the  margin  of  the  saphenous  opening  ;  its  abdominal 
orifice,  which  is  about  large  enough  to  admit  the  top  of  the  little  finger, 
is  overlaid  by  the  peritoneum  ;  between  it  and  the  peritoneum  is  a 
(practically)  unimportant  layer  of  sub- peritoneal  connective  tissue, 
which,  on  account  of  its  covering  the  aperture,  is  called  the  septum 
cniraie.     See  Illustration  on  p.  306. 

Kelatlon*  of  tbe  omral  canal. — In  front  is  Poupart's  ligament  \ 
behind  is  the  pubic  part  of  fascia  lata  covering'  the  ramus  of  pubes  and 
the  pectineus  ;  internally  is  Gimbernat's  ligament  ;  and  externally  is 
the  common  femoral  vein,  and,  possibly,  the  irregular  obturattjr  artery. 
Its  apex  reaches  down  to  the  top  of  the  saphenous  opening.  The 
spermatic  cord,  which  lies  along  Poupart's  ligament,  is  just  above  and 
in  front  of  the  canal,  and  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  in  its  inward 
ascent,  lies  external  and  superior  to  it. 

Femoral  hernia  descends  through  the  crural  ring  and  down  the 
crural  canal  to  the  top  of  the  saphenous  opening.  The  bowel  takes  as 
its  coverings  a  sac  of  peritoneum  ;  then,  probably,  the  sub-peritonea!  fet 
— under  the  name  of  septum  crurale  ;  in  the  canal  it  derives  an  invest- 
ment from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  crural  sheath — that  is  from  the  pro- 
longation of  the  fascia  transversal  is.  Arrived  at  the  lower  limit  of  the 
crural  canal,  the  hernia  comes  forward  through  the  saphenous  open- 
ing, taking  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  or  cribriform  fascia,  the 
fatty  layer,  and  the  skin.  Thus,  the  coverings  from  above  downwards 
are  skin,  two  layers  of  superficial  fascia,  crural  sheath,  septum  crurale, 
and  peritonetim. 

The  course  of  a  fenoral  ktrnia  is  downwards,  into  the  canal ; 
then  forwards  th  ough  he  aphenous  opening  ;  and,  lastly,  upwards 
towards  Poupart     1  gamen   o     he  iliac  crest. 

The  hernia  is  supc  h    al   o    nd  above  the  saphenous  wera. 

Before  employ  ng  he    high  should  be  flexed  and  slightly 

inverted  so  as  to  ela  he  fa  a  lata,  and  especially  its  falciform 
border,  against  wh  ch  he  bowel  would  otherwise  be  bruised.  The 
fingers  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  are  arranged  around  the  neck  of 
the  hernia — lo  steady  it — and  the  tumour  is  gently  but  firmly  squeezed 
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downwards,  and  backwards   round  the  falciform  process,'  and  thl 
upwards  through  the  crural  ring. 

The  seat  of  the  strangulation  of  a  femoral  hernia  is  at  the  rigid^ 
margin  of  the  crural  ring,  that  is,  outside  the  sac.  Therefore,  thfra 
operator  may  expect  to  effect  reduction,  after  easing  this  constriction^  B 
with  the  hernia-knife,  without  opening  the  sac.  He  divides  all  thej 
coverings  down  to  the  sac  by  a  vertical  incision,  and  then  slips  the  probe-  ' 
pointed  bistouri  through  the  crural  ring,  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  sac, 
easing  the  constriction  by  a  slight  incision  upwards  and  inwards,  but 
not  too  much  upwards,  lest  he  sever  Poupart's  ligament,  and  wound 
the  spermatic  cord  which  lies  along  it,  or  the  epigastric  artery  which  is 
above  it.  The  fibres  divided  are  those  at  the  junction  of  Poupart's 
and  Gimbernat's  ligaments. 

Allusion  is  made  elsewhere  (p.  371)  to  those  rare  instances  in  whicb.« 
the  operator  wounds  an  irregular  obturator  artery. 

Perineal  and  vaginal  berntee  are  closely  associated  anatotni-  \ 
cally  ;  they  pass  down  in  front  of  the  rectum.  The  former  descends  \ 
in  its  peritoneal  sac  along  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubes 
perineum  through  the  levator  ani,  deriving  a  covering  from  the  recto-J 
vesical  fescia ;  the  latter  simply  bulges  into  the  vagina. 

Olitarator  hernia  escapes  through  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid^ 
foramen,  where  it  would  compress  the  obturator  nerve,  causing  peri- 
pheral  neuralgia.    (There  is  a  good  example  of  this  hernia  in  the 
museum  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  No.  C.  d.  19).    To  ease  the  strangula- 
tion of  an  obturator  hernia,  an  incision  would  be  made  from  the  inner 
third  of  Poupart's  ligament    vertically  down  the  thigh  for  three  or 
four  inches,  dividing  skin,  superficial  fascia,  fascia  lata  —the  common 
femoral  and  the  long  saphenous  veins  being  carefully  avoided.     Then 
the  pectineus  would  be  exposed,  and  the  interval  between  it  and  the 
adductor  longus  would  be  carefully  traversed.     The  short  adductor 
having   been   drawn  downwards  and  inwards,   the   small   protrusionj 
would  be  recognised.     If  it  were  necessary  to  enlarge  the  shalltni^fl 
obturator  canal,  the   obturator  membrane   might  be  incised  by  tti^l 
hernia-knife. 

Hernia  through  the  great  sacro-scialic  foramen,  like  the  v 
just  mentioned,  is  very  rare. 

The  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen 

The  peritoneum  lines  the  abdominal  cavity  and  is  stretched  \ 
around  (jrtpi,  riaitiv)  most  of  the  viscera,  its  reflections  constituttnjil 
'  false  ligaments.'  The  attachment  to  the  abdominal  walls  is  not  very^fl 
intimate  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  umbilicus  ;  in  the  opefa-4 
tion  of  ligation  of  an  iliac  artery  the  peritoneal  pouch  can  be  easiljpl 
stripped  up  from  the  iliac  fossa  i  whilst  an  abscess  bursting  throu^cf 
the  back  of  the  liver,  between  the  layers  of  the  coronarj'  ligamenli  \ 
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may  pass  forwards  between  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia 
to  the  middle  line  or  even  across  it. 

Except  in  the  female,  where  the  Fallopian  tubes  pierce  it,  the 
peritoneiun  is  a  shut  sac.  It  is  lined  by  squamous  endothelium,  which 
secretes  a  serous  exudation  so  as  to  allow  the  coils  of  intestine  to  roll 
freely  over  each  other.  In  intestinal  wounds  and  ulcerations  plastic 
peritonitis  often  prevents  leakage  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  into  the 
general  cavit)'.  Thus,  gall-stones  may  escape  into  the  colon  ;  spinal 
abscess  may  be  discharged  into  small  or  large  intestine,  and  peri- 
cecal suppuration  may  be  relieved  through  the  groin  with  the  occur- 
rence of  no  moie  than  a  limited  and  conservative  inflammation.  By 
the  theory  of  inflammatory  adhesions  encysted  peritoneal  collections 
are  explained. 

In  pBritonitlB,  on  account  of  the  swelling  and  tenderness,  the 
patient  lies  supine  with  his  shoulders  raised  and  his  knees  drawn  up, 
so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles  and  to  ward  off  the  weight  of  the 
bed-clothes.  As  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  muscular  wall  of 
the  intestine  it  paralyses  il,  and  thus  constipation  sets  in.  Decom- 
position of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  occurs,  gas  being  evolved, 
and  tympanites  resulting.  To  ensure  complete  rest  for  the  inflamed 
bowel,  opium  is  administered.  As  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  in 
respiration  disturbs  the  inflamed  membrane,  respiration  is  carried  on 
entirely  by  the  ribs  and  the  intercostal  muscles.  The  arms  are  often 
thrown  up  and  the  hands  placed  behind  the  head,  so  as  to  give  the 
pectoral  muscles  a  greater  command  over  the  ribs. 

Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  is  accompanied  by  the  deposit  of 
plastic  material  upon  its  surface,  and  when  two  areas  of  inflamed 
membrane  lie  in  quiet  apposition  the  effusion  may  glue  them  penna- 
nently  together.  But  it  often  happens  that  before  the  effusion  can  be 
thus  organised  the  movements  of  the  bowel  itself,  or  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  gently  drag  the  sticky  surfaces  A^zxi,  false  bands  and  lengthened 
fibrous  adhesions  being  thus  spun  out,  These  bands  offer  a  dangerous 
snare  to  the  neighbouring  coils  of  bowel,  and  are  a  common  cause 
of  intestinal  obstruction,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood    of  the 

In  the  course  of  acute  peritonitis  the  muscular  coat  becomes 
implicated  in  due  course  ;  the  exudation  into  it  and  into  the  ner\-e 
plexuses  throws  them  out  of  working  order,  and  the  symptoms  of 
acute  obstruction  arise.  It  has  happened  to  surgeons  (besides  my- 
self) to  open  the  abdomen  for  the  relief  of  acute  obstruction  and  to 
find  no  other  cause  for  it  than  acute  peritonitis. 

When  a  patient  has  intestinal  muscular  cramps— cc/;V— it  may  be 
at  first  a  question  whether  his  distress  is  due  to  peritonitis  or  not.  If 
the  surgeon  can  move  the  flaccid  abdominal  wall  freely  over  the  bowel 
there  is  no  peritonitis.  The  peritoneal  cavity  is  hke  a  joint— when 
tlie  latter  moves  easily  there  is  no  synovitis. 
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On  account  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  peritoneum  and  pleura, 
pleurisy  sometimes  sets  up  peritonitis.  The  intestines  being  inflated, 
the  diaphragm  is  so  greatly  raised  thai  the  heart  and  lungs  work  with 
difficulty,  and  the  patient  is  thereby  much  distressed.  Sibson  advised 
that  in  such  conditions  a  long  flexible  tube  be  passed  into  the  stomach 
or  colon,  or  that  gas  be  removed  by  puncture  of  bowel. 

The  pains  of  colic  may  be  relieved  by  pressure,  but  in  peritonitis 
even  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes  may  be  intolerable.     In  local  peri- 
tonitis a  roughened  serous  surface,  of  the  liver,  for  instance,  may  rubi 
against  the  parietal  layer  during  respiration  and  so  give  rise 
firiction-sound. 

The  convalescent  from   peritonitis   walks  about  with  a  stoop 
standing  up  sliiight  causes  pressure  upon  the  still  tender  sac. 
Hernial  aac — As    with  certain  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the 
testmal  canal  (in  addition  to  its  proper  ser 

s  enclosed  within  the  general  peritoneal 

no  knuckle  of  bowel  can  escape  from  the 

ibdomen  without  taking  before  it  a  pouch  from 

I  the  pT.rietal  layer ;  this  constitutes  the  hernijd. 

The  great  amentnin,  attached  abo\'e 
stomach  and  transverse  colon,  and  descendii^ 
as  an  apron  in  front  of  the  small  intestine,  is  apti 
to  form  part  of  the  contents  of  a  hernial  si 
escapes   in   front   of  the  intestine  through   ; 
abdominal  wound.  When,  at  a  herniotomy,  bowdfl 
and  omentum  are  found  in  the  sac,  the  bowdi'J 
should  be  returned   first.     Omentum  is  almost  I 
certain  to  enter  an  umbilical  hernia,  and  it  may  J 
have  to  be  torn  through  before  the  strangulated 
knuckle  of  bowel  is  reached.     When  the  end  of 
the  omentum  is  fixed  in  a  hernial  orifice,  or  has, 
in  some  other  way,  formed  an  attachment  to  the 
abdominal  wall,  it  may  strangle   a  coil  of  in- 
testine ;  a  loop  of  bowel  is  sometimes  caught  in 
a  hole  in  the  omentum.     Malignant  tumours  are 
apt  to  start  from  the  pendulous  folds. 

Ascites  (ao-Ko;,  a  skin  bottle)  is  effusion  of 
serous  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  When 
it  is  associated  with  dropsy  of  the  body  generally, 
it  is  probably  due  to  obstructed  flow  of  blood 
through  heart,  lungs,  or  kidneys.  But  when 
peritoneal  dropsy  is  unassociated  with  cedema 
in  other  regions,  obstruction  is  to  be  suspected 
ous  fluid  oozing  from  the  congested  capillaries  of 
vena   porlje.     If  the   amount   of  effusion    be 
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small,  there  is  dulness  in  eacli  flank,  and  resonance  over  Ihe  whole 
antero-lateral  aspect  of  the  abdomen  as  the  patient  lies  on  his  back — 
the  resonance  being  due  to  the  inflated  intestines  floating  on  the  fluid. 
But  on  turning  the  patient  upon  the  side  the  area  of  dulness  changes. 
Were  the  fluid  enclosed  in  a  cyst,  as  in  ovarian  disease,  percussion 
would  be  but  little  affected  by  change  of  position.  If  the  patient  sit  up 
or  stand  the  area  of  dulness  estends  across  the  inguinal  and  hypo- 
gastric zone,  Ihe  higher  regions  becoming  resonant.  When  the  effusion 
is  excessive,  resonance  may  be  discoverable  only  behind  the  recti,  as 
the  patient  lies  supine.  The  diaphragm  is  then  pushed  far  up,  and 
respiration  is  short  and  thoracic.  The  patient  may  breathe  more 
easily  in  the  sitting  posture,  for  in  that  way  the  compressible  intestine, 
and  not  serum,  lies  against  the  diaphragm.     {See  figs,  on  p.  316.) 

Tapping  the  abdomen.— An  enormously  distended  bladder  has 
sometimes  been  mistaken  for  ascites;  the  rule,  therefore,  is  to  empty 
the  bladder  before  thrusting  in  the  trocar.  The  puncture  should  be 
made  in  the  c.edian  or  semilunar  line  (p.  396) ;  as  the  fluid  esciipes 
pressure  is  removed  from  the  caval  and  other  deep  abdominal  veins, 
which  now  become  distended,  so  that  the  heart  is  robbed  of  its  accus- 
tomed supply,  and  faintness  comes  on ;  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm 
also  embarrasses  the  heart's  action.  Puncture  through  the  semilunar 
line  of  the  recumbent  patient  is  a  satisfactory  operation  ;  the  patient 
should  be  rolled  a  iitcle  on  to  the  side  selected.  But  if  there  be  so 
much  distension  that  the  rectus  is  flattened  out  and  displaced,  and 
the  situation  of  the  semilunar  line  cannot  be  determined,  it  were 
better  to  follow  the  usual  English  custom,  and  to  operate  in  the  exact 
median  line.  There,  for  certain,  no  vessel  will  be  injured  or  muscular 
plane  traversed.  The  patient  sits  over  Ihe  edge  of  the  bed,  and  the 
pimcture  is  made  a  few  inches  below  the  umbilicus ;  as  the  fluid 
escapes,  a  jack-towel,  which  was  previously  arranged  round  the  trunk, 
is  tightened  up,  so  that  the  risk  of  faintness  may  be  lessened.  Some- 
times, when  the  serum  is  only  partially  drawn  off,  the  flow  is  checked 
by  the  omentum  or  a  piece  of  intestine  being  carried  against  the  end 
of  the  tube ;  the  obstruction  is  to  be  overcome  by  passing  a  probe 
down  the  cannula. 

Sevelopment  of  Intemtlnei.^  The  early  intestinaJ  canal  is  a 
straight  cylindrical  tube  in  the  internal  blastodermic  layer  ;  it  runs 
in  the  long  axis  of  the  germ,  and  its  ends  are  closed.  As  the  growth 
of  the  tube  proceeds  with  great  rapidity,  it  escapes  in  abundant  coils 
through  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  as  yet  not  closed  ia  But 
after  the  end  of  the  second  mouth  energetic  growth  of  the  abdominal 
walls  takes  place,  so  that  the  truant  viscera  are  soon  surrounded  and 
swept  within  the  cavity.  I  have  seen  a  new-born  infant  in  whom 
there  had  not  been  this  subsequent  growth  of  the  parietes,  so  that  not 
only  were  the  bowels  protruding  from  sternum  to  pubes,  but  the 
liver  and  the  urinarj'  bladder  were  also  prolapsed.    These  viscera 


•totBMOh  and  lat«Btlii«> — The  stomach  extends  a 
([aitriuin,  between  the  two  hypochondriac  regions,  but  ii 
like  tts  shape  and  size, 
p,  164,) 

PlutcJ  in  ilio  vault  of  the  diaphragm,  it  has  that  muscle  above  a: 
In  front  of  it,  ihc  liver  intervening  between  its  anterior  surface  and  the  ' 
diaphragm  towards  the  right  side,  whilst  a  wedge  of  king  descends 
between  llio  ribs  and  diaphragm  in  front  of  the  siomach  on  the  left 
■icl«.     An   additional   anterior  relation   is  the  abdominal  wail,  close 
behind  which  it  lies.     Behind  are  the  vertebral  column,  crura  of  dia-  ^ 
phragtn,  aorta,  vena  cava,  and  pancreas.     Below  it  are  the  transversa 
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colon  and  coils  of  small  intestine.  The  left  end  tills  in  the  hiluni  of 
the  spleen  and  covers  the  kidney. 

The  heart  is  separated  from  the  stomach  only  by  the  diaphragm, 
and  their  close  proximity  goes  far  towards  justifying  (he  advice — '  If  a 
patient  complain  of  his  "  stomach"  suspect  heart-disease  j  if  he  com- 
plain of  his  "heart"  suspect  indigestion.'  When  the  stomach  is 
excessively  distended  it  thrusts  down  the  transverse  colon  and  small 
intestine,  and  not  only  obliterates  the  depression  below  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  but  causes  it  and  the  left  ribs  and  their  cartilages  10  bulgq 
forwards;  it  also  thrusts  upwards  the  liver,  diaphragm,  and  heart. 
Thus,  flatulence  may  seriously  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  heart 
as  well  as  of  the  lungs.  Sometimes  after  a  heavy  meal,  on  account  of 
this  elevation  of  the  heart,  the  right  side  is  so  full  of  venous  blood 
that  the  capillaries  of  the  brain  and  of  the  head  imperfectly  empty 
themselves,  the  face  becoming  flushed  and  the  cerebral  circulation 
disturbed ;  respiration  also  is  interfered  with.  The  fuller  the  stomach, 
the  farther  the  liver  is  pushed  up  under  the  right  arch  of  the  dia- 
phragm ;  and  when  the  stomach  and  the  alimentary  canal  are  empty, 
as  in  cancer  of  the  cesophagus,  the  liver  sinks  towards  the  epigastrium, 
for  it  has  lost  much  of  its  support ;  the  diaphragm  also  descends  and 
the  heart  is  found  on  a  s'^iy  low  level. 

(The  exact  shape  and  size  of  the  stomach  may  be  made  out  by 
percussion,  after  the  patient  has  swallowed  first  some  tartaric  acid 
and  then  some  bicarbonate  of  soda.  This  method  of  examination 
must  not  be  employed  if  there  be  a  i[uestion  of  gastric  ulcer ;  nor 
indeed,  is  it  often  needed.) 

Into  the  cardiac  end  of  the  siomath  the  cesophagus  opens  without 
any  other  valvular  arrangement  than  that  afforded  by  the  muscular 
fibres  around  the  aperture  by  which  the  gullet  passed  through  the 
diaphragm.  The  opening  is  at  about  the  level  of  the  tenth  dorsal 
vertebra,  a  little  to  the  left-  behind  the  seventh  costal  cartilage. 
The  right  end  is  continuous  with  the  duodenum,  the  junction  being 
marked  by  a  thickening  of  the  circular  fibres  to  form  xhc  fiyhric  valve 
{■mikri,  gateway),  which,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  lies  behind  the 
liver,  about  a  couple  of  inches  below  the  gladiolus,  and  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  linea  alba,  at  the  level  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  When 
the  stomach  is  distended  the  pylorus  is  thrust  into  the  right  hypo- 
chondriac region,  where  it  lies  behind  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  and  the 
upper  false  ribs. 

The  upper  border  of  the  stomach  is  short  and  concave,  and  is  fixed 
to  the  liver  by  the  gastro-hepalic  omentum,  between  the  layers  of  which 
are  the  coronary  artery  and  the  vessels  passing  through  the  gateway 
of  the  liver.  From  the  lower,  convex,  border  the  great  omeniujn  hangs. 
This  border  may  descend  even  into  the  pelvis,  as  in  the  case  of  dilatation 
due  to  pyloric  stricture. 

When  a  person  goes  to  bed  with  an  undigested  meal  in  his  stomach 
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the  hard  masses  fall  against  the  lesser  curvature  and  the  cardiac  end, 
and,  irritating  the  pneumogastric,  cause  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action, 
palpitation,  and  feintness,  or,  perhaps,  asthma.  After  an  attack  of 
vomiting  the  symptoms  promptly  subside. 

S/rucfure.^-The  stomach  and  intestine  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
serous,  muscular,  submucous,  and  mucous  coats.  The  muscular  coats 
consist  of  pale  fibres  arranged  longitudinally,  and,  more  deeply,  in  a 
circular  manner,  the  circular  fibres  being  aggregated  to  form  the 
pyloric  sphincter  above  and  the  internal  sphincter  ani  below. 

On  the  stomach  the  longitudinal  fibres  (continuous  above  and 
below  with  those  of  the  ceaophagus  and  duodenum)  are  chiefly  along 
the  two  curvatures.  The  oblique  fibres  are  deeply  placed  at  the  cardiac 
end  and  are  continuous  with  the  circular  fibres  of  the  (esophagus. 

'ITie  stomach  is  invested  front  and  back  by  peritoneum,  which 
comes  down  in  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum  and  is  continued  from  the 
lower  curvature  as  great  omentum. 

The  mucous  membrane  from  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  to 
theanalpart  of  the  rectum  is  lined  with  columnar  epithelium  ;  coliunnar 
epithelioma  is,  therefore,  the  variety  ot  malignant  disease  generally 
associated  with  the  aUmentary  canal. 

When  a  piece  of  intestine  is  wounded,  as  in  a  stab  in  the  abdomen, 
the  mucous  membrane  bulges  through  the  wound  in  the  serous  and 
muscular  coats  and  so  plugs  the  opening. 

The  arteries  of  the  stomach  come  from  the  gastric,  splenic  (vasa 
brevia  and  left  epiploic),  and  hepatic  (pyloric  and  right  epiploic).  The 
veins  are  tributaries  of  the  portal  vein  and  run  chiefly  along  the  greater 
curvature.  They  are  often  found  much  congested  after  death  j  such 
venous  fulness  is  very  different  from  the  widely-spread  congestion 
of  the  capillaries  found  after  irritant  poisoning,  and  may  be  recog- 
nised on  opening  the  stomach  and  holding  it  up  to  the  light  The 
turves  are  the  pneumogastrics,  and  branches  of  the  solar  plexus  ;  the 
left  pneumogastric  passing  chiefly  to  the  anterior  surface.  The  /ywi- 
fihatics  end  in  glands  along  the  curvatures,  and  are  associated  with  the 
mediastinal  glands,  and  Indirectly  also  with  those  of  the  root  of  the 
neck  (p.  140). 

Oastrlo  GBtarrb  interferes  with  digestion  and  causes  a  feeling  of 
fulness  In  the  region  of  the  stomach.  The  food  undergoes  decom- 
position in  the  stomach,  gas  being  evolved,  and  the  patient  is  worried 
with  eructations,  oppressed  breathing,  and  cardiac  disturbance,  the 
diaphragm  being  raised  by  the  distended  stomach.  The  inflammation 
is  chiefly  aJong  the  greater  curvature,  so  that  discomfort  occurs  im- 
meiliately  food  is  taken  into  the  stomach  ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
gastric  ulcer,  the  lesion  is  probably  near  the  lesser  curvatm-e,  so  that 
pain  does  not  come  on  so  <|uickly  after  the  meaL  Though  it  is  often 
difficult  to  differentiate  between  catarrh  and  ulcer,  an  impwrtant  sign  is 
that  pain  occurs  only  when  food  is  in  contact  with  the  ulcer,  so  that 
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vomiting  brings  immediate  comfort ;  in  catarrh  the  tronble  is  more 
constant.  With  ulcer  there  is  pain  in  the  back,  over  the  lower  dorsal 
spines,  and,  generally,  blood  is  vomited. 

aBBtiio  oloer  is  usually  preceded  by  catarrh,  the  epithelial  hning 
being  detached  over  small  areas  ;  the  ulcer  is  most  liable  to  attack  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  posterior  wall,  near  the  lesser  curvature.  Should  it 
implicate  a  large  branch  of  artery,  fatal  hemorrhage  may  result.  In 
hffimatemesis  (ffjfo-it,  vomiting)  the  blood  comes  up  in  vomiting,  not 
in  coughing  ;  it  is  not  frothy  or  bright-coloured,  but  it  is  acid  from 
admixture  with  gastric  juice  ;  blood  from  lung,  pharynx,  or  nares  may 
find  its  way  into  the  stomach  and  be  voided  by  vomiting,  so  that  blood 
which  is  vomited  is  not  necessarily  the  result  of  gastric  haemorrhage. 
If  the  ulcer  cause  perforation,  the  extravasaCed  matter  from  the  stomach 
may  come  directly  in  contact  with  the  solar  plexus,  death  occurring 
rapidly  from  shock  or  peritonitis,  unless  adhesions  have  glued  the 
margin  of  the  ulcer  to  liver,  pancreas,  duodenum,  or  colon.  On  the 
front  of  the  stomach  conservative  adhesions  are  less  likely  to  occur. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  ulcer  opens  harmlessly  into  the  duodenum 
or  colon.  If  an  ulceration  be  diagnosed  upon  the  posterior  wall,  the 
patient  must  be  kept  lying  prone. 

When  '  ulcer '  has  been  diagnosed  the  diet  should  be  of  the  lightest 
kind,  and  the  patient  should  be  kept  lying  down,  so  that  if,  as  often 
happens,  ulceration  extend  to  the  serous  coat,  local  plastic  peri- 
tonitis may  glue  the  treacherous  area  to  the  liver,  general  peritonitis 
being  thus  averted.  Grave  collapse  Is  the  great  sign  of  perforation, 
and  of  extravasation  of  food  baling  occurred  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
To  ensure  absolute  rest,  no  food  whatever  should  be  given  by  the 
mouth. 

Drspepsltt. — In  disease  of  the  heart,  as  also  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
there  is  impeded  circulation,  the  vena  portse  being  overladen,  and 
gastric  catarrh  and  dyspepsia  resulting.  Thus  it  happens  that '  indiges- 
tion '  may  be  the  most  prominent  symptom  of  morbus  cordis.  The 
nerves  of  the  stomach  grow  over-sensitive,  and,  as  soon  as  food  comes 
in  contact  with  them,  there  is  discomfort,  a  feeling  of  fulness,  or  actual 
pain,  which  may  be  relieved  only  by  vomiting.  As  the  patient  gets 
worse  the  food  and  glairy  mucus  which  he  vomits  are  streaked  with 
blood  which  has  escaped  from  the  over-loaded  capillaries,  and  as  the 
disease  still  furtlier  advances  the  vomit  consists  of  acid  mucus  and 
darkened  blood.  This  is  the  '  black  vomit '  so  often  seen  in  the 
dying. 

VomltliiK  is  accomplished  by  the  abdominal  muscles  compressing 
the  stomach  against  the  diaphragm  and  liver,  the  cardiac  orifice  being 
relaxed.  First  a  deep  inspiration  is  taken,  so  that  the  diaphragm 
may  lie  at  its  lowest  level ;  it  is  then  fixed  by  the  firm  closure  of  the 
glottis  ;  a  patient  with  an  opening  in  the  trachea  cannot  vomit,  as  the 
diaphragm  cannot  be  fixed.    Tiic  fuller  the  stomach,  the  easier  is  the 
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act,  so  that  an  emetic  should  be  administered  in  plenty  of  wann  water. 
Vomiting  may  be  caused  by  irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  filaments 
in  the  pharynx  as  well  as  stomach,  or  even  in  the  brain  itself,  as  in 
cerebral  disease,  or  in  a  sea-voyage.  Free  expectoration  of  bronchial 
mucus  is  excited  by  vomiting  ;  thus  in  certain  chronic  pulmonary  con- 
gestions an  emetic  is  useful.  In  vomiting  the  tonsils  are  compressed 
by  the  superior  constrictor,  and  in  acute  quinsy  an  emetic  may  thus 
effect  the  bursting  of  a  tonsillar  abscess,  or,  after  amputation  of  tonsils, 
may  check  troublesome  oozing. 

The  dose  association  between  the  stomach  and  brain  is  exemplified 
by  sea-sickness  and  by  the  I'omiling  which  occurs  on  the  return  of 
consciousness  after  cerebral  concussion.  But  irritation  of  the  gastric 
filaments  of  the  vagi  is  often  misinterpreted  by  the  brain  as  the  re- 
sult of  pulmonary  unrest ;  and  so  arises  the  '  stomach  cough.'  When  ■ 
vomiting  is  long -continued  the  bile-stained  contents  of  the  duodenum 
are  voided,  and,  later,  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine  is  emptied  ; 
the  ejecta  then  have  a  stercoraceous  odour ;  but  in  so-called  '  faecal 
vomiting'  the  large  intestine  is  not  being  emptied  :  this  is  prevented 
by  the  ileo-cecal  valve. 

Eructation  is  that  form  of  vomiting  which  is  accomplished  by  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  alone  without  the  help  of  the  diaphragm 
or  of  the  abdominal  walls. 

Post-morkm  digestion  of  the  stomach  affects  its  hintier  wall,  and 
chiefly  in  those  parts  which  depend  on  either  side  of  the  vertebral 
column,  that  is  where  the  gastric  juice  collects.  The  dissolution  caused 
by  an  irritant  poison  would  not  affect  these  pouches  only  and  avoid 
the  rest  of  the  lining  of  the  stomach. 

In  Btriotore  of  the  pylornm  the  stomach  becomes  much  dilated, 
and,  as  nutrition  fails,  the  patient  becomes  so  thin  that  the  hardened 
valve  may  be  at  last  easily  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall.  If  the 
growth  happen  to  lie  over  the  aorta  the  pulsations  are  apparent  above 
the  umbilicus,  but  the  tumour  feels  solid  and  does  not  expand  laterally 
as  an  aneurysm  would.  Sickness  comes  on  much  later  after  food  has 
been  taken  in  pyloric  than  in  cardiac  stricture,  for  in  the  former  case 
the  food  may  remain  in  the  stomach  until,  in  the  ordinary  course,  it 
should  be  passing  into  the  duodenum  i  as  it  tries  to  force  its  way 
through  the  pyloiTJS  pain  may  be  intense.  The  stomach  becomes 
enormously  dilated  in  pyloric  stenosis  and  may  spread  through  the 
chief  part  of  the  abdominal  ca\-ity. 

The  condition  of  the  stomach  after  death  from  pyloric  stricture  is 
like  that  of  the  bladder  in  the  case  of  enlarged  prostate,  or  of  the  left 
cardiac  ventricle  in  aortic  obstruction,  the  distended  organ  being  not 
only  dilated,  but  considerably  thickened. 

Food  accumulating  undergoes  decomposition,  and  the  patient  is 
troubled  with  wind.  If  forcible  dilatation  of  the  contracted  pyloms  be 
— 'I  considered  expedient — and  in  some  cases  it  has  answered  well — 
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t  should  consist  in  careful  dieting,  and  in  the  frequent 
washing  of  the  dilated  viscus  by  means  of  a  soft  rubber-tube,  a  funnel, 
and  hot  water. 

(hutroBtomy  is,  literally,  cutting  a  mouth  (arajia)  in  the  stomach, 
and  is  resorted  to  in  impassable  stricture  of  the  cesophagus,  that  the 
paiient  may  be  permanently  fed  thereby.  Cutting  into  the  stomach,  as 
in  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body,  '\%  gastrotomy. 

(lastrostomy  may  be  done  through  the  left  linea  semilunaris.  The 
incision  is  begun  close  below  the  ribs  and  is  continued  downwards 
for  4  in.  The  peritoneum  being  opened,  the  left  lobe  of  the  \\vqt 
is  seen ;  behind  it  is  the  front  of  the  stomach,  which  is  then  drawn 
up  and  secured  to  the  inargin  of  the  wound,  where  it  soon  becomes 
fixed  by  adhesion  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  peritoneum.  (The 
sacculated  and  movable  transverse  colon  could  best  temporarily  be 
mistaken  for  the  smooth  and  fixed  stomach.)  In  performing  gastro- 
stomy the  viscus  need  not  be  opened  straightway,  but  may  be  fixed 
to  the  abdominal  wound  for  a  few  days  by  harelip  pins  to  diminish 
the  risk  of  fluid  entering  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Another  method  of  operating,  and  one  which  gives  more  room,  is 
by  a  three-inch  incision  which,  beginning  at  about  ij  in.  to  the  left  of 
the  linea  alba,  runs  parallel  10  and  about  an  inch  below  the  cartilages  of 
the  left  ribs.  The  outer  part  of  the  rectus  and  its  sheath,  and,  of  course, 
the  oblique  and  the  transverse  muscle,  are  divided,  the  transversalis 
fascia  and  the  peritoneum  are  opened,  and  the  lower  border  of  the 
stomach  is  brought  to  the  wound  and  secured. 

The  stomach  in  all  these  operations  is  generally  very  small,  and  is 
hidden  beneath  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  or  high  in  the  phrenic  dome, 
and  the  surgeon,  seeing  the  transverse  colon  along  his  incision,  is  apt 
10  lake  it  at  first  sight  for  the  stomach.  The  appendices  epiploicae 
and  the  longitudinal  bands,  however,  soon  show  that  he  must  look 
higher  for  the  stomach,  which  he  finds  by  passing  his  fingers  round 
the  liver,  up  to  the  transverse  fissure,  and  down  the  lesser  omentum. 
The  great  omentum  descends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach. 

mattal  ilU>t>tl«ii  »rtbe  pylonu  (Loreta)  has  been  successfiiUy 
employed  in  cases  of  fibrous  contraction,  which  is  usually  diagnosed 
from  the  cancerous  form  by  the  lengthy  and  quiet  course  which  the 
disease  has  run,  and  by  the  absence  of  a  definite  tumour  in  the  right 
hypogastric  or  epigastric  region.  The  stomach  having  been  found 
through  the  oblique  incision  just  given,  and  the  pylorus  having  been 
drawn  out  of  the  wound,  an  opening  is  made  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  lesser  end,  away  from  all  large  vessels,  and,  the  pylonis  being 
steadied  by  the  left  hand,  the  right  index  and  then  the  index  and 
middle  fingers  are  gradually  worked  ihrough  the  orifice,  The  wound 
is  then  closed  with  I.embert's  sutures  and  the  stomach  is  dropped 
back. 

The  aiDAlt  Inteatlne  is  about  so  feet  long,  hung  from  ihe  s(>i.i\ji. 
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column  in  coils  contained  within  the  mesentery,  though  the  duodenum, 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  transverse  meso-colon,  has  no  mesentery. 
The  ileum  is  recognised  by  the  comparative  thinness  of  its  wall,  for  it 
does  not  contain  valvule  conniventes,  which  abound  in  the  jejunum  to 
thicken  its  mucous  coat  and  increase  its  physiological  activity.  There 

o  definite  limit  between  jejunum  and  ileum,  but,  for  convenience, 
the  jejiinum  is  considered  as  making  about  two-fifths  of  the  entire 
lengrth  of  small  bowel  (Jejunum,  empty  ;  ilmm,  tCKtty,  twisted). 

The  duodenum  is  10  in.  long,  and  takes  a  horse-shoe  bend 
around  the  head  of  pancreas. 

Thejfrj^^nri  ascends  from  the  pylorus  to  the  neck  of  gall-bladder, 
nd  is  2  in.  long  ;  like  the  pyloric  end  of  stomach,  it  is  covered 
front  and  back  by  peritoneum,  and  is  comparatively  movable.  In 
front  of  it  are  the  liver  and  neck  of  gall*bladder ;  behind  it  are  the 

a  portic,  and  the  hepatic  artery  and  duct.  Below  it  is  the  head 
of  the  pancreas. 

The  second  pari  is  3  in.  long,  and  descends  on  the  anterior 
sur&ce  of  the  right  kidney.  In  front  of  it  is  the  ascending  colon. 
To  the  left  is  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  the  pane reati co-duodenal  artery 
lying  in  the  crevice  between  them  in  front,  and  the  common  bile-duct 
behind.     This  part  is  firmly  fixed. 

The  third  pari  measures  5  in.,  and  passes  transversely  across  the 
spine  at  the  level  of  ihe  second  lumbar  vertebra  to  end  in  the  jejunum. 
Behind  it  are  the  aorta,  vena  cava,  thoracic  duct,  and  crura  of  dia- 
phragm. In  front  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels  descend  toenterthe 
mesentery  ;  they  come  out  from  below  the  pancreas,  which  viscus  lies 
g  the  upper  border  of  the  third  part  of  the  duodenum, 
)n  account  of  the  nearness  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  duodenum  is 
usually  stained  by  bile,  and  by  this,  when  the  20  ft.  of  small  in- 
stines  are  remo\'ed  at  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  upper  end 
in  be  recognised  at  a  glance. 

Like  the  rectum,  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  peritoneum,  the  second  piece  being  covered  only  in  front, 
and  the  third  part  being  destitute  of  a  serous  coat. 

The  Jejunum  has  a  thick  mucous  coat,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
valvulie  conniventes.  The  i/euin  is  ihin-walled  {oti  account  of  the 
:omparative  absence  of  the  valvule),  and  is  coiled  chiefly  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  where  it  is  about  to  end  in  the  cnjcuni. 

Peyer's  patches  are  oval  collections  of  solitary  glands  in  the  ileum, 
rranged  along  the  aspect  which  is  opposite  to  the  attachment  of  the 
mesentery. 

On  account  of  the  presence  of  the  ileum  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  the 
physician  gently  presses  his  hand  over  that  region  to  detect  tender- 
ness, and  the  gurgling  of  fluid,  in  enteric  fever.  When  inflammation 
extends  to  ulceration,  fatal  collapse  and  bloody  stools  may  follow 
he  implication  of  a  branch  of  artery,  or  perforation  of  the  bowel  may 
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determine  peritonitis.  The  typhoid  ulceration,  hke  the  Peyer'a  patch, 
has  its  long  axis  with  that  of  the  bowel,  whilst  tubercular  ulceration 
generally  extends  across  the  long  axis,  that  is,  in  the  dii'ection  of  the 
blood-vessels  which  encircle  the  bowel. 

A  special  outgrowth,  Heckel'a  dlTertloulnm,  is  found  about  2  ft. 
above  the  iieo-csecal  valve ;  it  is  the  remnant  of  an  early  fcetal 
canal,  the  vitelline  duct,  which  extended  from  the  interior  of  the  ileum 
through  the  umbilicus  ;  a  loop  of  intestine  is  occasionally  strangled 
around  it  or  its  remnant.  Persistence  of  the  duct  may  cause  umbilical 
fistula,  or  may  involve  a  fatal  snaring  of  a  coil  of  bowel. 

The  arteries  of  the  small  intestine  are  the  superior  and  inferior  pan- 
creati co-duodenal  (from  the  hepatic  and 
superior  mesenteric)  and  vasa  intestini 
tenuis  (superior  mesenteric).  The  pan- 
creatico-duodenal,  orthe  gastro-duodenal 
(hepatic),  is  occasionally  implicated  in 
duodenal  ulcer  following  a  severe  bum. 
The  veins  pass  by  the  superior  mesenteric 
vein  into  the  vena  porta:.  The  lacleals 
and  lymphatics  course  between  the  layers 
of  thc!  mesentery  to  end  in  glands  at  its 
base.  The  nerves  come  from  the  aortic 
plexus  of  the  sympathetic  along  the 
mesenteric  artery,  together  with  pneumo- 
gastric  filaments. 

On  opening  the  abdomen  in  the  case 
of  intestinal  obstruction  absolute  size  of 
bowel  is  no  guide  to  its  recognition,  for 

small  intestine  may  be  distended  to  the  '•^  duodenal  uicer  aiier  turn:  a, 
size  of  the  forearm  whilst  the  colon  may  fi?ro^h'uicf"ati™"in Iwrra-ea- 

be  no  larger  than  the  thumb.   Also  when  igo-duodtDai  aneiy  and  vein, 

the  colon  is  distended  its  three  longitu- 
dinal bands  of  muscular  fibres  are  temporarily  effaced.  But  the  large 
intestine  may  always  be  recognised  by  the  presence  of  appendices 
epiploica;,  of  which  the  small  intestine  is  entirely  destitute.  The  colon 
may  also  be  recognised  by  its  comparatively  fixed  position  in  the  lateral 
and  upper  transverse  parts  of  the  abdomen. 

The  ileum  occasionally  shows  offshoots,  nearly  as  large  as  the 
bowel  itself,  called  diverticula  \  structurally  they  resemble  the  parent 
bowel.  They  are  generally  hernial  protrusions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane through  the  muscular  coat. 

The  meaeaterr  (fwirot,  middle  ;  (irtpn,  bowel)  is  the  thin  doubling 
of  peritonetun  by  which  the  jejunum  and  ileum  are  surrounded,  and 
are  hung  frpm  the  vertebral  column  ;  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves  course  between  its  layers.  Its  attached  end  is  from  four  to  six 
inches  wide,  and  slopes  from  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra 
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to  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchoodrosis.  Il  is  spread  out  like  a  &n, 
and  its  intestinal  border  is  about  20  ft.  long.  The  measurement  from 
the  spinal  to  the  intestinal  border  is  4  oi'  6  in.,  and  the  question  still 
remains  unanswered  if,  in  a  heinia,  the  mesentery  was  so  deep  as  to 
let  the  bowel  slip  into  the  inguinal  or  femoral  canal,  or  if  the  fold  was 
pulled  down  and  elongated  hy  the  emigrant  bowel.  The  lymphatic 
glands  at  the  root  of  the  mesentery  arc  prone  to  tubercular  inflamma- 
tion ;  the  disease  may  spread  and  glue  together  adjacent  coils  of 
intestine,  or  may  determine  a  suppurative  peritonitis. 

Afler  resecting  a  piece  of  small  intestine  the  edges  of  the  tri- 
angular gap  in  the  mesentery  must  be  carefully  adjusted  by  sutures. 

The  end  of  the  ileum,  especially  in  children,  is  apt  to  shp  through 
the  ileo-c^cal  valve,  and,  with  the  invaginated  CKCum,  to  be  carried 
along  the  colon  and  possibly  through  the  anus,  in  a  few  happy  cases 
of  this  sort  the  invaginated  bowel  has  sloughed  off  and  the  patient 

Forcible  inflation  of  the  lower  bowel  occasionally  succeeds  in  un- 
sheathing the  piece  when  the  adjacent  serous  surfaces  have  not  become 
too  closely  adherent  by  plastic  effusion  ;  abdominal  section,  too,  has 
in  rare  instances  availed  {'  Lancet,'  August  4,  1888).  Opium  is  the  only 
drug  to  be  prescribed  :  absolute  quiet  is  essentia!. 

The  oolon,  about  5  ft.,  ascends  from  the  right  iliac  fossa  through 
the  right  lumbar  into  the  hypochondriac  region,  passing  in  front  of 
the  quadratus  lumborum,  kidney,  and  descending  piece  of  duodenum 
to  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  Thence  it  turns  across  the  top  of  the 
umbilical  region  below  the  stomach  ;  reaching  the  spleen  well  behind 
the  stomach,  it  descends  in  front  of  the  leftkidneyand  quadratus,  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  is  continued  on  as  the  rectinn. 
As  il  passes  across  the  abdomen  it  lies  over  the  vertebral  column  and 
the  lat^e  vessels  ;  aortic  abdominal  aneurysm  is  apt  to  burst  into  th^ 
transverse  colon.  The  transverse  colon  is  often  found  in  the  sac  of  an 
umbilical  hernia.  Gall-stones  may  escape  into  the  hepatic  flexure,  and 
renal  or  spinal  abscess  may  be  e\acuated  through  the  ascending  or 
descending  parts. 

The  sigmoid  flexure  is  apt,  in  habitual  constipation,  to  be  so  laden 
with  fffices  as  to  form  a  doughy  tumour  in  the  left  iliac  fossa.  Some- 
times a  sigmoid  loop  swings  over,  producing  that  form  of  obsiruction 
known  as  volvulus.  With  obstruction  so  low  in  the  bowel  the  abdo- 
minal distension  is  extreme.  In  obstruction  of  the  rectum  the  sigmoid 
flexure  may  become  an  enormous  fscal  reservoir  which  occupies  the 
chief  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  ascending  and  descending  colon  are  not  generally  entirely 
invested  with  peritoneum ;  the  postero-intema!  strip  is  likely  to  be 
bare,  and  it  is  through  that  part  that  the  bowel  is  opened  in  lumbar 
colotomy,  as  is  shown  on  the  next  page. 

The  oBeouD,  which  as  a  rule  is  entirely  surrounded  by  peritoneum, 
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r  rests   upon  ihe  p: 

3  the  true  pel' 


lies  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  c 
like  the  sigmoid  flexure,  hang  c 
carried   on  as  the  ascending  colon, 
and  on  its  inner  side  the  ileum  enters 
by  the  ileo-cacal  valve.     It  is  about 
2i  in.  deep  and  the  same  across. 

The  vermlforin  proceHs,  3  or  4 
in.  long,  and,  completely  ensheathed 
by- peritoneum,  is  curled  up  along  the 
left  aspect  of  the  ciEcum.  Under  its 
serous  coat  are  muscular  and  mucoub 
layers,  as  in  the  CECum  itself.  A  shot- 
corn,  seed,  or  fsecal  concretion  lodged 
in  the  process  may  cause  a  localised 
peritonitis  and  inflammation  of  the 
neighbouring  tissues  generally  ;  the 
condition  is  named  perityphlitis  (tk/ji, 
around  ;  ru^Xot,  blind).  The  tissues 
become  matted  together.  In  due 
course  ulcerarion  or  gangrene  of  the 
process  occurs,  feculent  matter  es- 
caping, and  suppuration  advancing. 
The  disease  is  characterised  by  hard- 
ness and  tenderness  deep  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa.    The  inflammation  of  the 

muscular  coat  of  the  bowel  entails  paralysis  of  its  fibres,  constipation 
being  the  result.  The  constipation  is  beneficial  in  that  it  keeps  the 
parts  at  rest  and  encourages  the  formation  of  adhesions  which  may 
shut  the  abscess  out  of  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  ;  opium,  not  pur- 
gatives, should  be  prescribed,  and  leeches  may  be  applied.  The  abscess 
should  be  opened  through  the  iliac  fossa,  or  it  may  discharge  into  the 
colon,  or  may  wander  into  the  pelvis  ;  its  bursting  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  is  always  to  be  dreaded.  Small  hard  masses  aie  sometimes 
found  in  the  vermiform  process,  which,  though  much  resembling 
cherry-stones,  are  found  on  section  to  be  formed  of  inspissated  intestinal 
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two  cases  of  acute  peritonitis  in  children  which  were  under  my 
e  found  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  an  ulceration  over  a 
le  root  of  the  process.  I  ligatured  and  amputated  the 
process,  and  washed  out  the  peritoneal  cavity,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
children  sank  shortly  afterwards.  In  the  case  of  recurrent  typhlitis  an 
exploratory  laparotomy,  and  amputation  of  the  vermifbnn  process,  may 
be  indicated ;  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  ureter  lies  close 
m  the  neighbourhood  and  may  possibly  be  implicated  in  the  adhesions. 
The  surgery  of  the  vermiform  process  is  of  far  more  interest  than  is 
its  anatomy. 
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The  iUo-caciii  vah'e  is  the  chink  by  which  the  small  intestine  opens 
into  the  lat^e.  Its  lips  are  so  joined  that,  the  fuller  the  blind  end  of 
the  colon  becomes,  the  tighter  they  are  approximated  and  the  less 
the  chance  of  fluid  passing  back  between  them  into  the  sinall  intestine, 
in  fjecal  vomiting  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  do  not  regurgitate 
through  the  valve,  and  in  the  treatment  of  intestinal  obstruction  by  in- 
flation of  the  bowel  the  air  does  not  pass  through  the  valve. 

Serons  ooat  of  larre  InteBtliie. — The  caecum  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  peritoneum  ; '  it  is  not,  as  it  was  formerly  thought  to  be, 
attached  to  the  iliac  fossa  by  a  ineso-CEecum. 

The  ascending  and  the  descending  colon  are  completely  invested 
escept  on  that  aspect  which  lies  against  the  quadratus  lumborum, 
whilst  the  transverse  colon  is  covered  on  all  aspects  except  where  the 
arteries  enter.  The  sigmoid  flexure,  like  the  transverse  colon  itself, 
is  surrounded  by  a  mesentery,  and  by  this  it  hangs  into  the  true  pelvis. 
The  peritoneum  entirely  covers  the  first  part  of  the  rectiun  except 
a  strip  on  the  sacral  aspect ;  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  is 
covered  only  on  the  anterior  and  antero-lateral  aspects,  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  second  part  and  the  whole  of  the  third  part  is  destitute 
of  serous  covering.  The  fuller  the  colon  becomes,  the  wider  is  the 
surface  devoid  of  peritoneum,  and,  conversely,  the  more  empty  it  is, 
the  more  complete  is  its  mesentery. 

I  have  operated  in  a  case  of  strangulated  cscal  hernia  in  which, 
though  the  bowel  had  a  complete  sac,  I  was  unable  to  pass  the 
finger  round  it,  as  one  could  have  done,  had  an  ordinary  piece  of  bowel 
been  down.  The  csecum  was  attached  to  the  back  of  the  sac.  It  is 
said  that  the  cajcum  can  descend  along  the  inguinal  canal  behind  the 
peritoneum,  taking  no  peritoneum  with  it  for  its  sac^such  a  hernia 
must,  indeed,  be  rare. 

The  BppendloeB  eplploloBe  are  small  tassels  of  penloneum  and 
fat  which  are  attached  to  the  large  intestine;  being  only  upon  the 
intra-peritoneal  surface  of  the  bowel,  they  can  give  no  help  to  the 
surgeon  who  is  seekingfor  the  colon  through  the  loin,  unless  he  be  there 
performing  a  transperitoneal  operation. 

The  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  are  chiefly  collected  in  three  con- 
spicuous bands,  commencing  at  the  vermiform  appendix,  and  ceasing 
at  the  end  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  When  the  large  bowel  is  much  dis- 
tended the  bands  are  less  noticeable,  but  ordinarily  they  serve,  as  do 
the  appendices  epiploicje,  to  distinguish  the  large  from  the  small 
intestine  when  the  peritoneum  is  opened.  The  sacculation  of  the 
colon  is  due  to  the  comparative  shortness  of  these  bands.  On  account 
of  the  difference  in  size  and  shape  the  percussion -note  of  the  trans- 
verse colon  is  of  a  higher  pitch  than  that  of  the  stomach. 

The  longitudinal  bands  are  conspicuous  only  where  the  colon  is 
covered  by  peritoneum  ;  it  is  useless,  therefore,  to  look  for  them  as  a 
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guide  to  the  bowel  when  Amussal's  post- peritonea  I  operation  is  being 
performed. 


In  fiecal  accumulation  a  large  and  hard,  or  doughy,  mass  may  be 
delected  by  careful  examination  ;  it  is  best  removed  by  persistent 
massage  and  by  enemata  of  soap  and  water.  In  the  case  of  fecal 
accumulation,  as  also  of  malignant  tumour  of  the  colon,  pressure  upon 
the  anterior  crural,  obturator,  or  other  branch  of  lumbar  plexus  may 
give  rise  to  peripheral  pains  in  loin,  groin,  or  limb, 

tntestlnBl  obBtmotlon  is  often  caused  by  a  piece  of  intestine 
being  snared  by  a  band  of  old  peritoneal  inflammatory  tissue  in  the 
pelvis  or  abdomen,  by  a  Meckel's  diverticulum  (p.  325)1  by  a  rem  '"  the 
mesentery  or  omentum  ;  by  a  twist,  and  in  many  other  ways.  The 
small  intestine  is  more  often  strangulated  than  the  large,  and  chiefly 
so  because  it  is  more  movable  ;  though,  as  regards  a  twist  {vahiulits), 
the  slackened  folds  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  are  more  frequently  con- 

Intussusccption  is  the  passage  of  a  piece  of  bowel  into  that  next 
below  it,  the  invaginated  piece  having  the  two  peritoneal  surfaces 
against  each  other ;  indeed,  these  surfaces  becoming  firmly  glued 
together,  the  invaginated  and  inflamed  piece  of  bowel  may  slough  off, 
and  pass  per  amim,  the  patient  recovering.  A  common  variety  of 
this  form  of  obstruction  is  that  in  which  the  ileum  passes  through  the 
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ileo-cjecal  valve  ;  ileum,  valve,  and  c.-ecum  may  all  slip  into  the  culoo 
and  even  hang  into  the  rectum,  so  that  in  every  case  of  obstruction 
the  finger  should  be  passed  into  the  anus.  In  most  of  these  cases 
bloody  discharge  occurs  from  the  anus  ;  the  piece  of  intussuscepted 
bowel  stimulates  the  ensheathing  piece,  and  painful  straining  to  pass 
a  motion  (tenesmus)  results.  Where  there  is  much  feeculent  or  bloody 
discharge  there  is  not  much  inflation  of  the  bowel.  The  intussuscepted 
piece,  like  a  ball  of  snow,  grows  larger  as  it  travels  onwards,  and  gives 
rise  to  a  tumour  which  may  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall,  in  the 
course  of  tlie  colon. 

When  obstruction  is  high  in  the  small  intestine  the  patient  is  sick 
each  time  he  takes  anything  into  the  stomach  ;  thus  the  amount  of 
urine  must  be  greatly  reduced  ;  moreover,  he  perspires  profusely,  the 
skin  doing  some  of  the  work  of  the  kidneys.  The  more  constant  the 
vomiting,  the  less  must  be  the  amount  of  gas  in  the  alimentary  canal  ; 
in  some  cases  of  obstruction  high  in  the  jejunum  the  abdomen  is 
flatter  than  normal.  But  as  peritonitis  sets  in  t>'mpanites,  of  course, 
supervenes.  When  the  small  intestine  is  inflated  and  the  abdominal 
walls  are  stretched  the  position  of  the  transverse  rolls  may  be  felt  and 
seen  behind  the  recti.  These  elevations  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
natural  segments  in  the  muscles  which  occupy  fixed  and  definite 
situations. 

When  obstruction  is  low  in  the  large  intestine,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
laden  sigmoid  flexure  becoming  twisted,  or  narrowed  by  malignant 
constriction,  there  may  not  be  much  vomiting,  but  the  abdomen  is 
greatly  distended  by  flatus,  and  there  is  resonance  in  the  flanks— in 
the  course  of  the  ascending  and  descending  colon. 

Borborygmi,  or  ventral  rumblings,  are  caused  by  the  irregular 
passage  of  gas  along  the  bowels,  and  are  probably  due  to  disturbance 
of  peristaltic  action  through  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  system. 
It  is  also  by  some  irregular  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  that  a 
piece  of  small  or  large  intestine  is  slipped  into  and  strangulated  by  a 
piece  of  the  bowel  lower  down  {see  also  p.  329).  The  introduction  of 
food  into  stomach  or  rectum  increases  peristaltic  action,  so  that  nothing 
but  a  little  ice  can  be  allowed  in  acute  intestinal  obstruction.  Opium 
is  given  to  check  peristaltic  action.  Strychnia  is  used  in  chronic  forms 
of  constipation  to  excite  peristalsis. 

The  arteries  of  tht  large  intestine  are  ileo-colic,  right  colic,  and 
middle  cohc  from  the  superior  mesenteric,  and  left  colic,  sigmoidean, 
and  superior  hasmorrhoidal  from  the  inferior  mesenteric.  (For  the 
supply  of  the  rectum  see  p.  3S8.) 

The  veins  are  tributaries  of  the  vena  portas,  except  those  coming 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  which  open  into  the  internal  pudic 
vein.  The  nerves  come  from  the  aortic  plexus,  and  the  lymphatics 
enter  the  lumbar  glands. 

Uttre'B  operation  is   making  an   artificial  anus   in   the  sigmoid 
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flexure  through  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  and  throug^h  that  part  of 
ihe  bowel  which  is  covered  with  peritoneum.  The  operation  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  and,  as  the  bowel  is  usually  stitched  to  the  skin  wound, 
and  is  there  allowed  to  become  glued  by  adhesive  inflammation  before 
it  is  opened,  the  risk  of  peiitoniiis  is  very  slight 

A  curved  incision  of  about  3  in.  Is  made  in  the  iliac  region  with 
the  convexity  towards  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine— much  as 
for  ligation  of  an  iliac  arter>'  (p.  295).  But  after  the  two  obliques,  the 
transverse  muscle,  and  the  transversalis  fascia  have  been  divided  the 
peritoneum  is  opened  and  the  sigmoid  loop  brought  up ;  it  is  easily 
recognised.  Before  it  is  stitched  to  the  abdominal  wound  all  its  slack 
folds  should  be  drawn  down,  so  that  the  artificial  anus  may  be  made 
in  the  highest  part  and  the  risk  of  subsequent  prolapse  of  bowel  may 
be  diminished. 

By  drawing  out  a  spur  of  the  bowel  evacuation  can  be  completely 
and  permanently  secured  by  the  artificial  opening ;  unless  this  is  done 
merely  a  fiecal  fistula  will  be  formed  and  much  of  the  motions  will 
escape  again  per  anum. 

AmiuBKt'B  operaUon  is  best  performed  upon  the  left  side,  as  ob- 
struction in  the  large  intestine  is  likely  to  be  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  or 
rectum  ;  thus  the  artificial  anus  is  made  much  nearer  the  end  of  the 
canal  than  when  the  colon  is  opened  on  the  right  side,  and  ftecal  ac- 
cumulation is  the  more  effectually  obviated.  Before  operating,  the 
surgeon  inflates  the  bowel  through  the  rectum,  so  as  to  steady  it  and 
to  widen  out  the  strip  which  is  destitute  of  serous  covering.  He  feels 
for  the  last  rib  and  the  iliac  crest  and  makes  his  incision  through  the 
intervening  space. 

A  line  is  drawn  up  from  \  in.  behind  the  middle  of  the  iliac  crest 
to  the  last  rib,  and  a  4-in.  or  5-in.  incision  is  made  across  that  line. 

The  outer  border  of  the  erector  spinie  is  easily  made  out,  and  the 
incision  is  begun,  or  ended,  just  over  it — say  ij  to  2  in.  from  the  spine. 
(By  the  horizontal  incision  the  lumbar  arteries  are  avoided.)  Skin  and 
fascia  are  divided,  and  the  fleshy  borders  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and 
external  oblique  (figs,  on  pp.  303, 327)  are  notched ;  the  posterior  part 
of  the  fleshy  internal  oblique  is  freely  incised  on  a  director  Just  as  it 
arises  from  the  lumbar  fascia,  and  the  transversalis  muscle,  chiefly  a 
shining  aponeurosis(fascialumborum),  though  slightly  fleshy  at  the  front 
of  the  wound,  is  opened  up.  Then  the  outer  border  of  the  quadratus 
is  bared,  and,  crossing  from  the  front  of  it,  the  anterior  division  of  the 
last  dorsal,  or  an  upper  lumbar  nerve  is  seen.  Next  comes  a  quantity 
of  fat  through  which  the  surgeon  carefully  works  with  director  and 
forceps  ;  in  front  of  this  is  the  unimportant  transversalis  fascia,  which 
is  to  be  carefully  torn  through.  Then  the  lower  end  of  the  kidney  is 
felt,  and  the  colon,  which  lies  upon  it,  is  traced  down,  and  opened  well 
on  its  posterior  and  internal  aspect.  Unless  the  surgeon  keep  quite 
to  the  back  of  the  wound,  he  is  apt  to  injure  the  peritoneum  where  it 
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Intestinal  Obstruction 
passes  from  the  colon  to  the  lateral  abdominal  will     Such  an  injury 


would  be  apt  to  prejudice  the 


It  of  the  operation  But  if  the 
surgeon,  after  prolonged  search  for 
the  bo«eI,  fail  to  discover  it,  il  is 
better  for  him  deliberately  to  incise 
the  peritoneum  and  Co  bnng  up  the 
colon  with  his  hooked  finger,  rather 
than  to  blmdly  open  some  neigh- 
bouring coil  of  small  intestine  which 
he  has  encountered  m  the  renal 
region  through  a  rent  in  the  peri- 
toneum I  ha\e  knoun  this  accident 
hippen  more  than  once,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  imongst  the  most  suc- 
cessful cases  of  colotomy  may  be 
some  of  those  m  which  the  peri- 
lonemn  has  been  accidentally  or 
intentionally  opened  in  the  '  extra- 
pen  toneil    operation 

If  the  colon  happen  to  have  a 
short  mesentery,  or,  practically,  no 
mesentery  It  all  A mus sal's  operation 
IS   Simple   enouthi   but  when    the 

mTntIh^)"'*     mesenler>     is    long    as    sometimes 
happens  it   is  absolutely  impossible 

peritoneal  colotomj. 


The  Liver 

The  liver  (50  at.)  is  situated  in  the  light  hypochondriac  and  epi- 
gastric regions ;  it  often  extends  also  into  the  left  hypochondriac  region. 
In  the  child  (and  in  the  adult  when  it  is  enlarged)  it  reaches  to  the 
left  false  ribs,  in  front  of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  and  spleen. 

At  birth  it  is  very  large,  reaching  across  to  the  spleen,  the  umbili- 
cal vein  entering  the  longitudinal  fissure  in  the  median  line  of  the  body; 
but  writh  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  child  the  proportionate  size  of 
the  liver  diminishes,  so  that  the  left  lobe  lies  behind  the  linea  alba,  the 
round  ligament  and  the  falciform  ligament  being  dragged  towards  the 
right  hypochondrium.  In  the  adult,  therefore,  only  the  left  lobe  occu- 
pies the  epigastric  region,  and  its  border  slopes  downwards  and  to  the 
right,  crossing  the  middle  line  about  three  inches  below  the  base  of 
the  xiphoid  cartilage.     {See  illustration  on  p.  163.) 

Normally,  the  highest  level  of  the  liver  corresponds  with  the  right 
sixth  or  seventh  rib ;  for  draining  an  empyema  on  the  right  side, 
therefore,  the  opening  should  not  be  lower  than  the  fifth  space.  In 
the  case  of  a  large  abdominal  tumour,  and  of  great  inflation  of  the 
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intestines,  ihe  IJver  is  pushed  up  inio  and  hidden  in  the  dome  of  the 

diaphragm. 

Ordinarily  the  UTttr-dolaaaa  extends  to  the  eighth  rib  at  the  side 
of  the  chest,  and,  on  account  of  the  slope  of  the  ribs,  to  the  sixth  rib 
near  the  sternum ;  near  the  spine,  where  the  base  of  the  lung  comes 
well  down,  the  tenth  rib  marks  the  upper  border  of  liver-dulness.  At 
the  side  of  the  chest  the  lower  limit  of  dulness  is  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
rib.  In  emphysema  the  dull  area  is  much  diminished  because  of  the 
liver  being  shrouded  by  lung. 

in  the  case  of  enlargement  of  liver,  ivith  ascites,  Sibs on  used  to 
teach  us  to  find  the  liver  through  the  fluid  by  what  he  called  'dipping,' 
Ihat  is,  suddenly  thrusting  the  tips  of  the  fingers  into  the  depths  of  the 
right  infra-costal  region  — splashing  the  fingers  through  the  fluid, 

A  liver,  uniformly  enlarged,  grows  downwards,  dropping  by  its  own 
weight,  as  it  were  ;  but  when  its  upper  surface  is  the  seat  of  hydatid 
or  malignant  tumour,  or  abscess,  it  raises  the  diaphragm  and  the 
thoracic  \iscera,  and  pushes  the  heart  towards  the  left. 

Beiatloiu. — The  upper  surface,  smooth  and  convex,  is  directed  a 
good  deal  forwards,  so  as  to  lie  against  the  six  or  seven  lower  ribs 
and  the  abdominal  wall ;  its  chief  extent,  however,  occupies  the  phrenic 
vault.  And  thus  it  happens  that  hydatid  cyst  or  abscess  is  apt  to 
burst  into  pleura  and  lung.  To  the  upper  surface  the  base  of  the 
falciform  ligament  is  attached  ;  through  the  free  border  and  the 
depths  of  that  ligametit  the  umbilical  vein,  or  round  ligamenl,  reaches 
the  transverse  fissure. 

Probably  the  liver  is  placed  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  ab- 
dominal walls  so  that  the  movements  of  respiration  may  stimulate  its 
circulation.  Certainly  it  often  happens  that  when  a  frEe-living  man  is 
suddenly  laid  on  his  back— say  on  account  of  a  broken  thigh-bone- 
the  portal  circulation  becomes  congested,  'biliousness'  resulting. 

Though  usually  hidden  behind  the  ribs,  the  lower  border  of  the 
liver  may  descend  within  touch  of  the  fingers  on  a  deep  inspiration 
being  taken,  and  in  the  epigastric  region,  even  after  expiration,  its 
border,  overlapping  the  stomach  and  colon,  may  give  a  dull  percus- 
sion-note. It  is  also  thrust  down  in  the  case  of  emphysema,  hydro- 
thorax,  and  other  conditions  in\oIving  distension  of  the  right  side 
of  the  thorax  ;  and  from  tight -lacing  it  may  descend  even  to  the  iliac 
fossa.  In  hydatid  or  other  tumour  of  the  liver  a  more  or  less  rounded 
mass  descends  with  inspiration  ;  the  very  weight  of  the  Ii\'e 
over,  keeps  the  area  of  dulness  depressed.  But  when  the  right  lobe 
is  implicated  in  abscess  or  hydatids  the  dull  area  ascends,  the  right 
lung  is  encroached  upon,  and  the  heart  is  pushed  upwards  and  to  the 
left.  On  the  other  hand,-  in  phthisis  and  in  collapse  of  lung  the  liver 
ascends,  so  that  even  the  right  hypochondriac  region  is  resonant 
account  of  the  encroachment  of  inflated  bowel. 

When  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  liver  is  roughened  by  inflai 
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niatory  thickening,  the  respiratory  movements  give  rise  to  a  friction 
sound,  just  as  in  the  case  of  pleurisy. 

On  account  of  the  liver  occupying  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm,  it  is 

overlapped  in  front,  laterally,  and  behind  by  the  sharp  border  of  the 

base  of  the  lung.    A  horizontal  stab  may,  therefore,  pass  through  four 

layers  of  pleura  and  two  of  peritoneum  before  the  liver  is  wounded. 

In  a  case  of  hydatid  tumour  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver,  which  I 

was  recently  treating  with  Dr.  Broadbent,'  we  opened  the  pleura 

through  the  seventh  intercostal  space,  traversing  also  the  diaphragm  ; 

we  then  fi.\ed  the   hydatid  cyst   to  the  edges  of  the  skin-wound  by 

hare-lip  pins  for  a  couple  of  days  before  incising  and  draining  it,  and 

with  an  excellent  result.     The  lung  collapsed  on  the  pleural  cavity 

being  opened,  but,  the  wound  being  sealed  by  adhesive  inflammation, 

soon  expanded  again.     {See  figure  on  p.  192.) 

The  lower  surf  ace  of  the  Ui'eris  mapped  out  by  five  fissures,  arranged 

the  shape  of  the  letter  Hi  into  five  lobes.   In  relation  with  this  surface 

e  the  right  kidney  and  supra-renal  capsule  piosteriorly,  and  the  ascend- 

g'  part  of  duodenum  and  colon  more  to  the  front ;  this  surface  also 
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overlaps  the  slomach.  Suppuration  in  it  is  apt  lo  find  escape  by  way 
of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  or  colon. 

The  posterior  border.,  thick  and  rounded,  lies  against  the  aorta  and 
the  crura  of  the  diaphragm.  The  two  layers  of  the  coronary  ligament 
which  pass  from  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  on  to  the  diaphragm 
leave  this  border  destitute  of  peritoneum,  and  there,  in  a  deep  notch, 
ascends  the  vena  cava. 

The  hepatic  tissue  is  extremely  friable,  and  may  be  ruptured  by  a 
blow  which  leaves  no  mark  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  As  the  result 
of  the  injury,  fatal  hiemorrhage  may  occur  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
especially  from  the  tributaries  of  the  hepatic  veins,  which  rest  wide  open, 
on  account  of  their  intimate  connection  with  the  surrounding  tissue. 
The  portal  and  hepatic  veins  are  destitute  of  valves. 

On  account  of  the  inten'ention  of  the  pouch  of  peritoneum  between 
the  liver  and  the  abdominal  parictes,  leeches  applied  to  the  hypo- 
chondriac region  do  not  abstract  blood  directly  from  the  liver,  but  in- 
directly through  the  communication  between  the  hepatic  and  phrenic 

From  the  front  and  back  of  the  transverse  fissure  the  peritoneum 
descends  lo  the  stomach  as  the  lesser  omentutu,  and  between  its  layers 
pass  the  portal  vein  (posteriorly),  the  hepatic  duct  (to  the  right),  and 
the  hepatic  artery  (from  the  left)  ;  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic 
filaments,  and  lymphatics,  also  enter  the  liver  through  this  fissure. 
These  structures  are  loosely  invested  with  fibrous  tissue  (Glisson's  cap- 
sule) which,  sending  offshoots  between  the  lobules,  makes  a  lattice- 
work throughout  the  substance  of  the  liver  ;  the  threads  of  this  lattice- 
work eventually  reach,  and  are  connected  with,  the  fibrous  capsule  of 
the  liver  itself,  which  lies  just  beneath  the  peritoneum. 

OlrrboBla.— As  the  result  of  chronic  alcoholic  irritation  the  fibrous 
lattice  throughout  the  liver  becomes  swollen,  the  liver  itself  growing 
large  and  hard,  and  perhaps  tender  {lupatilis).  The  patient  is  sick 
and  dyspeptic,  and,  on  account  of  the  flow  of  the  bile  from  the 
lobules  being  obstructed,  the  colouring  matter  is  absorbed,  and  he 
becomes  jaundiced.  If  the  irritation  be  still  continued,  hypertrophy  of 
the  fibrous  tissue  results,  and  the  subsequent  contraction  of  this  tissue 
entails  compression  of  the  lobules  and  a  puckering  of  the  hepatic  cap- 
sule, rendering  the  surface  nodular.  Thus  the  liver  becomes  contracted, 
hard,  and  fibrous,  its  surface  growing  rough  and  irregular.  This  is  the 
gin-drinker's,  or  hob^nailed  liver ;  it  is  hard  and  fibrous,  and  its  surface 
rough  or  tuberculated.   (For  the  anatomy  of  the  symptoms  see  p.  337.) 

The  substance  of  the  liver  consistsof  polygonal  lobules— the  size  of 
millet- seeds— which  are  composed  of  closely-packed  hepatic  cells. 
The  lobules  are  separated  from  one  another  chiefly  by  the  inter- 
lobular plexus  of  the  vena  portfe,  and  by  lattice  offshoots  from 
Glisson's  capsule  ;  in  the  contraction  which  follows  the  hypertrophy  of 
■     "'  ;,  the  peripheral  cells  of  the  lobule  are  the  first  to 
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atrophy  on  accounl  of  the  coiiiprcaaion.  In  the  centre  of  the  lobule 
is  the  tributary  of  the  hepatic  vein  (intra-lobular);  between  the  peri- 
pheral and  the  central  part  of  the  lobule  is  an  intennediale  jone,  in 
which  the  hepatic  artery  breaks  up. 

In  disease  of  heart  or  lungs  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  hepatic 
veins  into  the  vena  cava  is  delayed,  so  that  the  central  part  of  the 
lobule,  which  contains  the  radicle  of  the  hepatic  vein,  is  engorged  ; 
and,  on  section  of  the  tissue  being  made,  the  dark  centre  and  the  paler 
periphery  of  the  lobules  give  the  appearance  known  as  nutmeg-liver. 
Tlie  peripheral  cells  are  pale  because  ihey  have  undergone  fatty 
degeneration  ;  and  the  cells  of  the  intcraiediate  zone  are  stained 
yellow  by  the  stagnant  bile. 

In  albuminoid  &^tzs,t.  the  cells  in  the  median  zone  of  the  lobule— 
that  is,  in  the  region  of  the  chief  distribution  of  the  capillaries  of  the 
hepatic  arter>'— are  most  infiltrated.  In  j&//y  degeneration  the  peri- 
pheral cells  of  the  lobule  are  earliest  affected,  as  the  fresh  products 
of  digestion  which  are  brought  up  by  the  vena  portre  first  come  In 
contact  with  them. 

As  already  remarked,  the  liver  may  become  greatly  enlarged  in 
heart-disease  {p.  178),  reaching  even  to  the  umbilicus,  and  this  enlarge- 
ment is  often,  as  Dr.  Wilks  remarks,  a  great  help  to  diagnosis.  '  A 
medical  man  may  be  called  to  a  patient  for  the  first  time,  -whom  he 
finds  dropsical,  with  albumen  in  the  urine,  and  a  state  of  heart  which, 
from  its  weakness  and  the  sounds  of  bronchitis,  is  not  at  once  easy  to 
make  out,'  Is  it  a  case  of  cardiac  or  of  renal  disease  ?  The  former : 
kidney  disease  does  not  cause  hepatic  enlargement,  but  morbus  cordis 
entails  both  that  and  bronchitis. 

In  albuminoid  and  fatty  disease  the  liver  may  become  enormously 
enlarged  It  makes  room  for  itself  partly  by  pushing  up  the  dia- 
phragm, but  chiefly  by  thrusting  the  abdominal  viscera  downwards 
and  to  the  left,  and  by  causing  a  bulf^ng  of  the  lower  right  ribs  and 
their  cartilages.  When  hepatic  enlargement  does  not  implicate  the 
gland  evenly  throughout,  as  in  abscess  or  hydatid  cyst  of  right  lobe, 
the  encroachment  is  chiefly  towards  the  thorax,  as  already  noted. 

The  portal  vein  (3  or  4  in.  long)  is  formed  behind  the  pancreas 
by  the  confluence  of  the  splenic  and  superior  mesenteric  veins  ;  it  also 
receives  the  venous  biood  from  the  stomach  and  pancreas.  The 
inferior  mesenteric  opens  into  the  splenic  vein,  and  the  vein  from 
the  gall-bladder  into  the  portal  vein.  TTie  inferior  mesenteric  vein 
communicates  upon  the  rectum  with  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  ;  thus 
hepatic  congestion  may  be  directly  relieved  by  leeching  the  anal 
region. 

In  hepatic  cirrhosis  (Hjipnt,  yellowish)  on  section,  the  escape  of 
blood  from  the  vena  porta;  is  retarded  ;  the  portal  capillaries  are 
engorged,  and  transudation  of  serum  takes  place.  Thus,  the  lining  of 
the  stomach  becomes  sodden,  and  the  patient  loses  appetite  afld  becomes 
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testinal  tract  is  stagnant,  and  water  escapes  Inlo  the  bowel  and 
causes  diarrhcea,  or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  producing  ascites  (p.  316). 
A  dropsy  which  begins  in  the  peritonea!  cavity  is  generally  due  to 
cirrhosis  of  Uver.  Hjemorrhage  may  occur  along  the  alimentary 
canal,  giving  rise  to  black  stools. 

Because  the  blood  cannot  escape  freely  from  the  portal  vein  by  the 
usual  route,  it  learns  to  reach  the  general  circulation  by  going  through 
ihe  veins  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  through  those  upon  the  surface 
uf  the  liver.  In  the  former  case  a  chain  of  dilated  veins  may  be  seen 
ascending  from  groin  to  chest  ;  in  tlie  latter  case  the  collateral  route 
can  be  recognised  only  after  death.     [See  the  figure  on  p.  301.) 

■epntlUa. — In  acute  inflammation  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the 
liver  there  is  a  tender  and  deep-seated  fulness  in  the  right  hypochon- 
driac region,  and  the  patient  lies  upon  that  side,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  dragging  upon  the  fibrous  and  peritoneal  bands  which  keep  the 
heavy  gland  in  its  place. 

When  the  right  lobe  is  the  chief  part  involved,  and  this  is  usually 
the  case,  there  is  pcdn  in  tht  top  of  the  right  shoulder ;  and,  the  left 
lobe  being  implicated,  there  may  htfiain  at  the  left  shoulder.  This, 
as  shown  on  p.  147,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  filaments  of  the  phrenic 
nerves  enter  the  substance  of  the  liver  ;  the  phrenic  nerve  comes 
from  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  nerves  ;  the  fourth  gives  off 
acromial  twigs,  and  when  tlje  phrenic  in  the  liver  is  implicated  the 
pain  is  reflected  by  those  supra-clavicular  nerves. 

The  movements  of  the  diaphragm  distress  the  liver  and  set  up  a 
dry  cough  or  a  hiccough,  and,  by  way  of  resting  and  protecting  the 
inflamed  gland,  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  especially  the  right  rectus, 
are  rigid. 

The  figure  on  p.  192  shows  how  close  the  lung  and  the  pleura 
are  to  the  liver  and  peritoneuro  ;  and  when  there  is  pain  in  that 
neighbourhood,  with  a  short  cough  and  shallow  breathing,  it  may 
be  difiicult  to  say  promptly  whether  the  base  of  the  lung  or  the  liver 
is  inflamed,  .  But '  the  ear  will  tell  us,  if  we  employ  auscultation  and 
percussion,  whether  the  contents  of  the  chest  or  of  the  belly  are 
suffering :  and  my  own  experience  has  taught  me  that  sharp  pain, 
with  feverishness,  occurring  in  the  debatable  ground  of  the  right  side, 
denotes  pleuritic  inflammation  far  more  often  than  it  denotes  hepatic' 
(Sir  Thos.  Watson.) 

Acute  hepatitis  may  end  in  absceaa,  and,  the  pus  escaping,  may 
set  up  fatal  peritonitis.  But  more  often  the  inflammation  glues  the 
liver  to  the  stomach,  bowel,  or  abdominal  wall,  a  safe  evacuation  taking 
place.  The  pus  may  also  be  discharged  through  the  diaphragm 
into  the  right  pleura  or  into  a  bronchia!  tube,  or  even  into  the 
pericardium, 

k.  frequent  cause  of  hepatic  abscess  is  dysenteric  inflammation  of 
the  rectum,  thrombi  being  carried  through  rootlets  of  the  vena  porlK, 
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which  then  lodge  in  the  liver  and  become  infecting  foci.  Sometimes 
it  follows  surgical  operations  upon  the  lower  bowel,  or  simple  ulcera- 
tions of  the  stomach  or  small  intestine. 

Jaiuidloe  is  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  bile  by  the  efferent 
vessels  of  the  liver.  The  vena  portje  carries  up  tlie  elements  of  bile, 
and  the  liver  prepares  that  fluid  from  them.  Thus,  if  the  bile  cannot 
flow  out  into  the  intestine,  as  when  a  calculus  blocks  the  hepatic  or 
common  bile-duct,  or  a  tumour  presses  upon  them,  the  intrahepatic 
tension  becomes  so  great  that  the  blood-staining  fluid  has  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  veins.  The  student  is  apt  to 
think  that  jaundice  is  always  the  prominent  s)'mptom  of  liver-diseases  ; 
but  when  the  bile -secreting  cells  are  destroyed,  as  in  certain  cases  of 
abscess  and  cancer,  there  is  too  little  biie  formed  ;and  if  it  be  possible 
to  imagine  malignant  disease  destroying  all  the  liver-cells,  it  is  certain 
that  no  jaundice  could  occur,  for  no  bile  would  he  formed. 

The  hepatic  circulation  and  the  secretion  of  bile  are  under  the 
influence  of  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  filaments,  and  when 
the  central  nervous  system  is  upset,  not  only  may  digestion  be  im- 
paired or  lost,  but  jaundice  may  occur.  As  an  eicample  of  this,  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  brief  clinical  report  of  the  lady  in  '  Twelfth 
Night,'  who,  concealing  her  too  great  love,  pined  in  thought  and  was, 
in  consequence,  overcome  by  a  '  green  and  yellow  melancholy.' 

The  a.rterlal  supply  is  chiefly  from  the  hepatic  division  of  the 
cceliac  axis,  whose  branches  pass  with  ramifications  of  the  portal 
vein,  hepatic  duct,  and  Glisson's  capsule  between  the  lobules.  A  small 
quantity  of  hlood  also  comes  from  the  right  phrenic. 

The  blood  brought  by  the  vena  portse  and  by  the  hepatic  artery 
is  conveyed  into  the  vena  cava  by  the  hepatic  veins  ;  the  descent  of 
the  diaphragm  at  each  inspiration  compresses  the  liver  and  helps  to 
empty  these  capacious  and  valveless  veins. 

Of  the  lymphatics,  some  pass  out  by  the  transverse  fissure  to 
glands  between  the  layers  of  lesser  omentum,  whilst  the  superficial 
ones  join  the  anterior  and  posterior  mediastinal  glands. 

The  nerves  are  sympathetic  filaments  from  the  solar  plexus,  and 
twigs  of  the  pneumogastric  and  phrenic  nerves.  TTie  pain  in  the 
shoulder  in  hepatic  congestion  has  been  explained  on  p.  339. 

The  Kail-bladder  is  pear-shaped  ;  its  larger  end  reaches  to  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  just  behind  the  ninth  costal 
cartilage.  Its  upper  surface  adheres  to  the  liver  ;  the  under  surface 
is  covered  by  peritoneum,  and  overhangs  the  pylorus  or  the  beginning 
of  the  duodenum,  and  the  hepatic  flexure  of  colon.  The  stalk  of  the 
pear  extends  upwards  and  backwai-ds  to  the  transverse  fissure,  where 
it  joins  the  common  hepatic  duct  to  form  the  common  bile-duct, 
which  opens  with  the  pancreatic  duct  into  the  second  piece  of  the 
duodenum.  When  a  gall-stone  blocks  the  cystic,  or  the  common 
bile-duct,   the   gall-bladder    becomes    distended,   and    may   form    a 
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tumour  in  the  right  hypochondrium— near  ihe  ninth  cartilage.  It  may 
readily  be  reached  through  the  upper  part  of  the  left  linea  semilunaris, 
fixed  to  the  abdominal  wound,  and  drained,  the  obstruction  being  re- 
moved secundum  artem. 

A  distended  gall-bladder  may  open  spontaneously  into  the  stomach, 
duodenum,  or  colon,  or  through  the  abdominal  wall. 

By  persistent  kneading.  Dr.  Harley  has  successfully  dislodged 
gall-stones  which  had  blocked  the  duct.  If  by  such  artificial  help  the 
torpid  gall-bladder  could  be  made  to  empty  itself  every  day,  there 
would  be  little  chance  for  the  formation  of  concretions.  When  the 
duct  is  blocked  the  gall-bladder  is  full,  and  its  contents  may  be  made, 
by  kneading,  to  play  a  useful  part   in  dilating  the  duct  and  pushing 

The  Spleen 

The  spieen  (8  oi.)  lies  between  the  cardiac  end  of  ilie  stomach  and 
tlie  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ribs,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
arch  of  the  diaphragm,  a  wedge  of  lung  inter\'enjng  between  the  dia- 
phiagm  and  tiie  ribs.  It  is  placed  in  the  interval  between  lines  which 
continue  the  anterior  and  posterior  folds  of  the  left  axilla,  its  long 
axis  corresponding  with  the  length  of  the  ribs.  The  tip  of  the  spleen 
ties  beneath  the  apex  of  the  eleventh  rib  ;  its  anterior  border  is  gener- 
ally notched. 

The  external  surfece  Is  convex.  The  inner  surface  is  concave,  and 
is  secured  to  the  stomach  by  the  gas tro- splenic  omentum,  between 
the  layers  of  which  the  vessels  pass  to  the  hilumof  the  spleen,  and  the 
vasa  brevia  to  the  stomach.  The  hilura  is  one-third  nearer  to  the 
posterior  border  than  the  anterior ;  the  inner  surface  behind  the  hilum 
is  in  relation  with  the  tail  of  the  pancreas,  the  kidney  and  its  capsule  ; 
that  in  front  with  the  convex  surface  of  the  stomach.  Behind  and 
above  is  the  diaphragm,  and  behind  and  below  are  the  kidney  and  its 
capsule,  and  in  front  and  below  is  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon. 

Placed  thus  between  the  base  of  the  lung,  the  stomach,  and  the 
-  transverse  and  descending  colon,  the  area  of  normal  dulneis  of  the 
spleen  varies  according  to  circumstances,  and  in  pneumo-thorax  or 
emphysema  it  may  altogether  disappear.  When  the  left  pleura  is  full 
of  fluid  the  spleen  may  descend  considerably  below  the  ribs.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  it  is  greatly  enlarged  it  raises  the  heart  and  left 
lung,  and  causes  palpitation,  coughing,  and  shortness  of  breath  ;  it 
may  extend  also  to  the  linea  alba,  and  to  the  pelvic  brim.  Its 
identity  may  be  established  by  the  characteristic  notch  in  its  front 
edge ;  its  outline  is  not  obscured  by  intestines  floating  in  front  of  it, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  kidney.  Moreover,  a  suppurating  or  enlarged 
kidney  hides  in  the  loin  i  it  does  not  encroach  anteriorly  as  the  spleen 
does.  Unless  enlarged,  the  spleen  cannot  be  felt  by  the  fingers  on 
the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  but  by  hooking  them  round  the  lowest 
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ribs,  and  making  the  patient  take  a  deep  breath,  it  may  be  often  felt 
in  the  child,  especially  if  he  be  thin  ;  in  the  adult  the  healthy  spleen 
does  not  descend  below  the  ribs,  even  on  the  deepest  inspiration.  The 
spleen  is  temporarily  enlarged  during  digestion,  and  permanently  so 
in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  (p.  ^iyi)^  ii^  intermittent  fevers,  and  in  albu- 
minoid disease  ;  in  ague  it  may  form  an  enormous  mass,  *  ague-cake,' 
which  may  weigh  as  much  as  20  lbs.  The  enlargement  may  be  dia- 
gnosed from  an  ovarian  tumour  by  its  shape,  and  by  the  presence  of 
the  notch,  which  may  generally  be  made  out. 

Beneath  the  peritoneum  is  the  fibrous  coat,  which  sends  trabeculae 
into  the  interior  to  support  the  spleen-pulp. 

The  splenic  artery  is  a  large  and  tortuous  trunk  which  reaches 
the  hilum  by  passing  along  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas,  giving 
branches  to  the  pancreas  and  stomach  in  its  course. 

The  vein  runs  close  behind  the  pancreas  to  enter  the  vena  portae, 
receiving  in  its  course  gastric  and  pancreatic  branches,  and  the  in- 
ferior mesenteric  vein.  The  lymphatics  pass  to  glands  in  the  hilum, 
and  eventually  to  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  solar  plexus,  and  from  the  right 
pneumogastric.  The  spleen  is  rich  as  regards  its  blood-vessels,  but 
poor  as  regards  nerves. 

Occasionally  the  spleen  breaks  from  its  moorings,  and,  dragging 
its  vessels  and  nerves,  drifts  towards  the  pelvis,  causing  so  much  dis- 
comfort as  to  demand  extirpation.  This  may  be  effected  through  the 
left  semilunar  line.  From  buffer-accidents,  and  other  injuries  to  the 
abdomen,  the  spleen  may  be  ruptured  and  fatal  haemorrhage  or  peri- 
tonitis supervene,  with,  perhaps,  no  bruising  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 
When  the  lower  ribs  of  the  left  side  are  heavily  struck  their  broken 
ends  may  be  driven  through  the  diaphragm  and  into  the  spleen. 

The  Pancreas 

The  pancreas  (3  or  4  oz.)  (Trai/  icpcar,  all  /le sit)  extends  from  the 
epigastric  into  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  crossing  the  aorta  and 
the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  at  the  level  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar 
vertebrie.  The  superior  mesenteric  vessels,  splenic  vein,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  vena  portae  are  also  posterior  to  it. 

Lying  behind  the  peritoneum,  the  pancreas  may  be  reached  by 
raising  the  great  omentum  and  transverse  colon  and  tearing  through 
the  lower  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon,  which  descends  to  form 
the  mesentery.  Its  head  fits  into  tlie  horse-shoe  curve  of  the  duo- 
denum, the  pancreatico-duodenal  artery  intervening  between  them  in 
front,  and  the  common  bile-duct  behind. 

The  body  of  the  pancreas  lies  behind  the  stomach  ;  its  tail  reaches 
the  hilum  of  the  spleen,  and  lies  in  front  of  the  left  kidney  and  capsule. 
Above  are  the  coeliac  axis  and  the  splenic  artery. 
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The  duct  leaves  the  substance  of  the  gland  at  its  bead, ; 
with  the  common  bile-duct  to  open  into  the  duodenum. 

The  arteries  come  from  the  splenic,  and  from  the  pancreatico- duo- 
denal loop  of  the  hepatic  and  superior  mesenteric.  Its  venous  blood 
enters  the  portal  circulation.  The  nerves  come  from  the  cceliac  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic. 

In  enlargement  of  the  pancreas,  especially  if  the  patient  be  thin, 
the  pulsations  of  the  aorta  are  distinctly  conveyed  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  in  the  epigastric  region. 

The  Kidneys 

The  kidneys  {each  5  oz.)  ai'e  not  quite  on  the  same  level,  the  right 
being  depressed  half  an  inch  by  the  inter\'cntion  of  the  liver  between 
it  and  the  diaphragm.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver  there  is  a  depression  for  the  kidney  and  supra-renal  capsule. 
The  kidneys  he  against  the  outer  border  of  the  psoas,  behind  the  peri- 
toneum, in  a  bed  of  loose  connective  tissue  and  fat,  and  they  rest  upon 
the  slope  of  the  diaphragm,  the  twelfth  rib,  and  the  quadratus  lumborum. 
Thus,  they  are  about  on  a  level  with  the  last  dorsal  and  the  firet  and 
second  lumbar  vertebrre.     (See  illustrations  on  pp.  164  and  333.) 


In  front  of  the  right  kidney  are  ihe  descending  piece  of  duodenum 
and  ascending  colon  ;  the  descending  colon  lying  on  the  front  of  the 
left.  The  tail  of  the  pancreas  may  also  just  touch  the  front  of  the 
left  kidney  above,  whilst  the  great  end  of  the  stomach  is  in  anterior 
relationship  with  it ;  the  spleen  is  above  and  to  the  outer  side. 

A  horizontal  line  through  the  umbilicus  passes  just  below  the 
nonnal  kidneys,  and  a  line  drawn  upwards  from  the  middle  of 
Poupart's  ligament  parallel  to  the  linea  alba  runs  nearly  through  the 
middle  of  each.  On  the  posterior  si.rface  of  the  body  their  situation 
can  be  marked  a  little  way  from  the  spinous  processes,  from  just  above 
the  last  rib  nearly  lo  the  iliac  crest,  the  right  being  a  little  lower,  and 
the  notch  of  each  being  directed  towards  the  spine.  Renal  abscess 
and  calculi  may  escape  through  the  loin. 

Fissures  and  indentations  of  the  surface  nf  the  kidney  are  often 
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remembered  by  such  a  system  a 
middle  line  and  is  prolonged  ii 
continued  on  by  the  horse-shoe  ci 
pancreas  fills  in  this  duodenal  c 
hind  the  stomach ;  its  tail  lies  o 
kidney,  and  touches  the  ci 


found  in  young  children,  aiid  occasionally  in  adults;  they  indicate  the 
development  of  the  gland  in  lobules,  which  remain  through  life  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  separated  by  fibrous  tissue.  Sometimes  the 
kidneys  are  united  by  their  lower  ends  across  the  aorta  and  vena 
cava,  forming  a  horseshoe  kidney. 

The  relative  position  of  some  of  the  chief  abdominal  visceraia^yh^ 
—The  stomach  lies  across  the 
o  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  being 
'e  of  the  duodenum ;  the  head  of  the 
e,  its  body  extending  to  the  left,  be- 
ti  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
iurface  of  the  spleen,  into  which  the 
X  end  of  the  stomach  is  fitting.  As  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  passes 
in  front  of  the  top  of  the  kidney  to  teach  the  spleen,  the  kidney  must 
lie  to  the  inner  side  of  the  spleen,  and  behind  the  stomach. 

The  peritoneum  touches  the  front  of  the  kidney,  but  does  not  give 
it  an  investment.  A  ino^iable  kidney  is  one  which,  on  account  of  the 
loosenessof  its  connection,  can  shift  its  position  behind  the  peritoneum. 
k. floating  kidney  has  a  complete  serous  investment,  and  swings  about 
in  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  at  the  end  of  a  meso-nephron,  tethered 
only  by  its  blood-vessels.  Its  movements  vary  with  the  position  of  the 
subject,  and  also  with  respiration,  and  are  often  accompanied  with  u 
pleasant  sensations  and  even  pain.  Tight-lacing,  and  the  disturbance 
of  the  abdominal  walls  and  viscera  associated  with  pregnancy,  render 
floating  kidneys  more  common  in  women  than  men. 

The  removal  of  the  kidney  without  wounding  the  peritoneum  if 
far  as  concerns  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  so  like  Amussat's  operation 
(P-  3J0  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe  it.  The  incision  is  made 
nearer  to  the  last  rib  than  in  colotomy,  but,  as  the  pleura  sometimes 
descends  below  the  level  of  the  twelfth  rib,  the  knife  must  be  used  very 
carefully.  When  the  kidney  is  loosened  from  its  bed  the  vessels  and 
ureter  are  ligated  and  divided,  and  the  gland  is  taken  out. 

If  the  diseased  kidney  seemed  to  be  too  large  to  come  readily 
through  the  space  between  the  last  rib  and  the  iliac  crest,  it  would  be 
better  to  remove  it  through  the  correspondiiig  linea  sei 
that  case  the  peritoneal  cavity  would  be  opened  and  the  i 
draim  aside,  the  peritoneum  being  tra^'Crsed  posteriorly  on  the  outer 
tcrfcrencc  with  the  vessels  passing 


side  of  the  colon,  ■ 
to  and  from  the  colon. 
The  fibrous  capsule 
filamentous  processes  thro 


tough,  thin  layer  which  sends  numberless 
of  the  gland;  Iheir  peri- 


pheral  attachment    is   noticed  when  the   capsule   is   being   stripped 
off. 

The  hiluin  leads  into  a  cavity  called  the  sinus  of  the  kidney,  into 
which  the  dilated  end^^eMs~~t>f  the  ureter  opens.  The  pelvis  of  the 
urcier  yivcs  off  three  short  primai-y  divisions  — iw/wwoi^^n^and  these 
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quickly  expand  into  calyces  which,  embracing  the  tops  of  the  pyramids, 
collect  the  urine.      (For  ureter,  see  p.  349.) 

The  function  of  the  kidney  is  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  water,  with, 
of  course,  certain  excrement! tious  substances  in  solution  ;  it  is  thus 
closely  associated  with  the  skin,  with  the  mucous  memhrane  of  the 
Ijowel,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  lungs.  When  the  diseased 
kitlney  demands  rest  the  skin  and  the  bowels  should  be  set  to  work 
by  diaphoretics  and  purgatives. 

When  a  patient  with  acute  intestinal  obstruction  is  constantly 
vomiting  there  is  little  or  no  fluid  for  the  kidney  to  drain  off,  and 
suppression  of  urine  is  noted ;  and  when  a  man  is  perspiring  profusely, 
or  is  racked  with  diarrhcea  or  cholera,  he  passes  hardly  any  urine. 
That  which  comes  away  in  such  cases  is  laden  with  exerementitious 
materials  and  is  consequently  of  high  specific  gravity. 

Stmotnre.^The  cortical  part  consists  of  branching  and  coiled 
tubules,  and  of  ramifications  of  blood-vessels,  in  which  the  bases  of  the 
twelve  or  twenty  pyramids  of  the  medullary  part  are  received.  These 
pyramids  consist  of  parallel  bundles  of  uriniferous  tubules,  and  are 
partially  separated  from  one  another  by  offshoots  of  the  cortical  part, 
through  which  the  blood-vessels  pass  outwards  from  the  hilum. 


A  uriniferous  tubule  begins  in  the  cortex  in  a  dilatation  like  a 
Florence  flask  (Malpighian  capsule),  in  which  a  branch  of  artery  and 
vein  form  a  tuft  {glomerulus),  from  which  the  watery  part  of  the  urine 
transudes,  to  escape  at  last  by  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  (papilla)  into 
[he  sinus  of  the  ureter.  The  tubule  has  a  continuous  epithelial  lining. 
Ulood  ill   the  urine  may  be   due   to  rapture  of  the  engorged  vascular 


tufts.  The  vein,  after  emerging  from  the  capsule,  breaks  up  into  a 
plexus  upon  the  tubule,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  epithelial  lining 
of  the  Cube  rids  itselfof  the  solids  of  the  urine  in  solution.  In  desguama- 
li'.'e  nephritis  the  epithelium  is  stripped  off,  leaving  the  interior  of  the 
tubes  naked  ;  then  the  urine  is  comparatively  destitute  of  salts,  and  is 
of  low  specific  gravity.  If  the  glomeruli  remain,  however,  there  is  still 
plenty  of  urine  poured  out,  though  of  low  specific  gravity.  In  certain 
cases  fibrinous  moulds  or  casts  are  found  in  the  urine  with  epithelial 
wreckage  incorporated  ivith  them. 

From  those  tubes  whose  epithelial  lining  has  already  been  shed  the 
casts  are  large  and  clear  (as  seen  in  microscopic  examination  of  the 
urine),  but  in  other  casts  epithelial  cells  and  blood-corpuscles  are  im- 
bedded. The  large  casts  are  of  bad  augury  ;  they  show  that  the  tubes 
are  stripped  and  valueless,  and  that  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  iion- 
elimination  of  the  urine-sails. 

Oonceatlon. — It  has  been  shosvn  experimentally  that  ligation  of  ihe 
renal  vein  causes  the  escape  of  albuminous  fluid  from  the  congested  renal 
vessels.  Similarly,  albumen  or  blood  appeara  in  the  urine  in  inflair- 
mation  of  the  kidneys,  or  in  the  more  mechanical  obstruction  caused 
by  the  pressure  of  a  gravid  uterus,  an  aneurysm,  or  other  tumour  upon 
the  vena  cava  or  renal  vein.  Congestion  may  also  be  due  to  delayed 
circulation  through  the  lung  or  the  heart ;  and,  as  congestion  is  a 
preparatory  stage  to  inflammation,  so  phthisis  and  emphysema,  mitral 
and  aortic  disease,  are  common  precursors  of  nephritis.  Long  continu- 
ance of  congestion  of  the  kidney  begets  thickening  of  the  inter-tubular 
fibrous  tissue,  just  as  happens  also  in  the  case  of  liver-congestion  ; 
subsequently  the  tissue  undergoes  atrophy  and  the  cirrhotic  or  con 
tr-acted  kidney  is  produced. 

Congestion  may  be  relieved  by  venassection  or  by  cupping  oie 
the  loins  ;  in  the  latter  case  through  the  direct  anastomosis  betweei 
branches  of  the  lumbar  and  renal  vessels  (p.  309). 

In  Brlflit'a  dlasBae  the  kidney  may  be  increased  or  diminished  ii 
size,  the  cortical  part  of  the  gland  being  chiefly  affected.  In  one  casi 
the  bases  of  the  pyramids  are  thickly  covered  with  cortex,  in  the  other 
they  approach  very  near  to  the  surface  of  the  gland.  The  large 
kidneys  may  together  weigh  twelve  ounces,  and  the  small  ones  I 
two ;  the  former  might  in  due  course  have  contracted  into  sniall 
cirrhotic  glands. 

If  the  inflammation  be  acute,  the  renal  capillaries,  and  especially 
the  Malpighian  tufts,  are  engorged,  and  in  places  even  bui-siing,  soi 
of  the  tubules  being  choked  with  blood  and  abundant  epithelial  cells, 
whilst  others  are  blocked  with  fibrinous  moulds  or  '  casts.' 

Contntcwd  kldner. — As  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  kidney 
there  is  hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue  pervading  the  gland  ; 
then  atrophy  supervenes  {see  cirrhosis  of  liver,  p.  336)  and,  the  tubuld^ 
beini,'  CDmpressed,    disarranged,  and   strangled,  the   gland  dwindles 
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small  cicatricial  mass.  The  fibrous  capsule  is  so  firmly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  thickened  trabeculse  of  the  interior  of  the  gland  that  at 
the  post-mortem  examination  it  cannot  be  stripped  off. 

In  the  early  days  of  cirrhosis  the  new  fibrous  element  of  the  kidney 
is  sofi  and  vascular,  but  its  subsequent  contraction  is  only  a  matter  of 
time ;  and  during  its  progress,  by  pulling  irregularly  upon  different 
parts  of  the  kidney,  it  throws  the  histological  arrangement  into  com- 
plete disorder,  and,  obliterating  certain  tubes,  causes  retention  of  their 
secretion  and  a  wide-spread  cystic  degeneration. 

Xenal  drovBT. — When  the  kidneys  are  or  have  been  inflamed, 
their  function,  which  is  the  excretion  of  urine,  is  necessarily  impaired, 
and  the  vessels  generally,  and  the  capillaries  in  particular,  are  over- 
full. But  from  over-filled  capillaries  a  certain  amount  of  exudation  is 
sure  to  occur,  and  the  result  is  that  in  renal  disease  serous  transuda- 
tion takes  place  into  the  lymph-spaces  and  into  the  connective  tissues 
generally.  Thus,  the  eyelids  and  scrotum  swell,  the  feet  and  ankles 
become  '  puffy,'  and  the  legs  pit  on  pressure  ;  the  lungs  become  water- 
logged, and  dropsical  effusions  fill  the  pleura,  pericardium,  or  peri- 
toneum. Pulmonary  cedema  is  a  very  common  and  serious  complica- 
tion of  kidney  disease  ;  so  also  is  cerebral  anasarca. 

Because  the  feet  are  the  lowest  parts  as  the  man  walks  or  stands,  the 
cedema  first  appears  there.  After  the  night's  rest  in  bed  the  feet  may 
resume  their  norma!  size,  the  fluid  being  absorbed  and  deposited, 
perhaps,  in  the  face,  which  then  becomes  '  bloated.'  Hut,  after  the 
patient  has  been  up  and  about,  the  face  improves  again  and  the  feet 
in  turn  are  enlarged.  The  serum  actually  trickles  down  through  the 
loose  tissue,  so  that,  as  Watson  remarks,  a  tight  waistband  may  pre- 
vent the  descent  of  the  fluid  and  keep  the  upper  part  of  the  body  alone 
(edematous,  whilst  if  the  patient  lies  constantly  on  one  side  that  side 
only  is  intiltrated.  Dropsy  of  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  air- 
passages  is  frequently  a  cause  of  death. 

Free  pui-gation  Is  often  useful  in  the  case  of  dropsy,  as  it  diminishes 
the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  vessels  and  so  encourages  them  to  soak  up 
and  utilise  the  extravasaterf  serum. 

Dropsy  from  liver-disease  appears  first  as  abdominal  ascites, 
«  hilst  that  from  heart  disease  generally  begins  as  anasarca  in  the  legs. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line,  however,  between 
these  conditions.  Indeed,  kidney  disease  and  heart  disease  often  go 
hand  in  hand,  as  it  were  ]  for  valvular  disease  of  [he  heart  begets 
venous  congestion  of  the  kidney,  which  is  a  common  cause  of  nephritis. 
Thus  the  kidneys,' being  diseased,  cannot  work  properly,  so  that  impure 
blood  is  being  circulated,  and  the  capillaries  throughout  the  body 
struggle  to  resist  its  passage  through  them,  their  muscular  and  fibrous 
walls  becoming  thickened.  To  overcome  this  resistance  the  left 
ventricle  works  with  extra  energy,  and  its  walls  increase  in  strength  in 
consequence,  just  as  a  blacksmith's  biceps  grows  by  e: 
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part  of  this  vascular  change,  the  arteries  lose  their  elasticity,  and  one 
day,  as  the  vigorous  ventricle  Is  straining  to  force  some  unusually 
impure  blood  through  the  resisting  capillaries,  a  vessel  gives  way, 
perhaps  in  the  brain,  and  the  patient  is  attacked  with  apoplexy. 

The  effect  of  the  impure  blood  upon  the  lungs  is  to  cause  cough, 
bronchitis,  and  pneumonia ;  upon  the  stomach,  to  cause  dyspepsia,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  vomiting  ;  upon  the  bowel,  to  set  up  diarrhcea  ;  and 
upon  the  brain,  to  give  rise  to  headache,  convulsions,  and  conia. 

Occasionally  the  uriniferous  tubules  become  distended  in  number- 
less spots  by  limpid  urine,  producing  general  <yjtfe(fe^tfnfra/w«  of  the 
gland.  As  a  tubule  bulges,  the  vascular  tissue  and  the  neighbouring 
tubules  disappear  from  pressure,  the  pyramids  being  first  pressed 
upon  and  wasted. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  saying  that  a  man  is  as  old  as  his 

The  practitioner  should  make  it  his  rule  to  examine  the  urine  of 
every  patient  with  obscure  illness  ;  when  it  contains  albumen  or  casts 
he  may  expect  to  find  the  pulse  hard  and  i-esisting,  the  temporal  arteries 
mobile  and  tortuous,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  increased,  and  its 
apex-beat  displaced  outside  the  normal  line.  The  kitlneys  of  such  a 
patient  should  be  rested  to  the  utmost,  by  placing  him  upon  a  diet 
without  alcohol  and  poor  in  nitrogenous  foods  ;  the  bowels  and  skin 
should  be  encouraged  to  eliminate  by  purgings  and  sweatings,  and  he 
should  be  specially  careful  to  avoid  chills  and  violent  exercise. 

The  kidney  may  be  ruptured  from  a  blow  on  the  loin,  blood  escaping 
into  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  also  into  the  ureter,  where  it  is  well 
mixed  with  the  urine.  If  a  clot  be  carried  into  and  plug  the  ureter, 
urine  may  collect  above  it.     (For  Surgical  Kidney  see  p.  410.) 

Hydronepli rolls. — If  from  congenital  nialformation  of  ureter, 
bladder,  or  urethra,  pressure  of  a  tumour,  ciot,  or  stricture,  there  be 
serious  impediment  to  the  outflow  of  urine,  Ihe  fluid  collects  in  the 
interior  of  the  kidney,  and,  by  the  mere  effect  of  pressure,  causes 
wasting  of  all  the  proper  renal  tissue  and  converts  the  gland  into  a 
mere  water- bag. 

A  large  and  painless  tumour,  possibly  yielding  a  sense  of  fluctuation, 
fills  the  entire  lumbar  region,  and,  on  aspiration,  limpid  urine  is  with- 
drawn. For  certain,  the  tumour  is  dull  on  percussion  behind,  but  there 
will  be  resonance  in  front  if  the  colon  intervene  between  it  and  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall.  The  obstruction  being  overcome,  an  enor- 
mous quantily  of  pale  urine  is  passed  and  the  area  of  dulness  subsides, 
the  diaphragm  descending  and  the  coils  of  intestine  passing  outwards 
to  resume  their  proper  place. 

The  fluid  of  hydronephrosis  does  not  change  its  position  as  the 
patient  is  turned  ;  this  distinguishes  hydronephro 
not  from  ovarian  dropsy.     I 
be  some  resonance  in   the  I 
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the  pelvis.  Ovarian  disease  begins  below,  and  hydro-nephrasis  ivorljs 
downwards. 

A  lai^e  sarcomatous,  cystic,  or  suppurating  kidney  may  extend 
across  the  middle  line  as  well  as  fill  the  flank. 

(For  renal  artery,  v.  p.  354  ;  for  retial  vein,  v.  p.  349.) 

The  neriies  of  the  kidney  come  from  the  sympathetic  system  of  the 
thorax  (sphanchnic)  and  of  the  abdomen  (solar  plexus).  Filaments 
are  also  derived  from  the  upper  lumbar  ganglia,  and  so  the  plexus 
becomes  associated  with  the  upper  lumbar  nerves.  Offshoots  from 
this  network  pass  to  the  spermatic  plexus. 

The  lymphatics  enter  the  lumbar  glands. 

In  renal  oalculno  pains  radiate  widely  on  account  of  the  extensive 
communications  of  the  nerves  of  the  kidney.  Thus,  they  strike  along 
the  ureter  to  the  bladder,  causing  frequent  micturition  ;  and,  descending 
in  the  spermatic  offshoot  of  the  renal  plexus  to  the  testis,  they  may 
so  disturb  its  vasomotor  nerves  as  to  set  up  orchitis.  And,  on  account 
of  the  association  between  the  renal  plexus  and  the  upper  lumbar 
nen-es  through  the  higher  lumbar  ganglia,  pains  dart  along  the  ilio- 
hypogastric and  ilio-inguina!  nen'es  (of  the  first  lumbar  nerve),  and 
along  the  geni to-crural  (of  the  second)  to  the  cremaster,  so  that 
retraction  of  the  testis  is  to  be  looked  for  in  renal  calculus.  Neuralgia 
may  also  extend  along  other  branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves  into  the 
thigh  ;  and  irritation  through  the  neighbouring  solar  plexus  may  cause 
nausea  and  vomiting.  The  renal  capillaries  are  bruised  by  the  stone,  and 
the  urine  becomes  bloody.  At  the  end  of  the  ureter  the  stone  may  be 
for  awhile  impacted,  and  by  its  presence  it  may  cause  obstruction  of 
the  ureter  and  disorganisation  of  the  kidney.  It  may  sometimes  be  felt 
fixed  there,  close  to  the  bladder,  by  digital  examination  through  the 
rectum.  TTie  pains  which  have  been  caused  by  the  stone  scraping 
along  the  ureter  suddenly  cease  on  its  escape  into  the  bladder. 

In  the  case  of  disease  of  the  second  and  third  lumbar  lertebrre, 
with  inflammatory  pressure  upon  the  posterior  root  of  the  second 
lumbar  nerve  of  one  side,  there  would  be  dull  pain  in  the  back, 
which  would  be  increased  by  exercise,  and  possibly  some  tenderness 
in  the  renal  region,  especially  if  abscess  were  forming.  There  would 
be  pain  referred  to  the  testis,  and,  on  account  of  the  irritation  of  the 
genito-crural  nerve,  retraction  of  the  testis.  There  might,  moreover, 
be  increased  frequency  of  micturition.  Thus  it  is  quite  possible  that 
lumbar  caries  may  be  mistaken  for  renal  calculus. 

iTretep.— From  the  hiltan  the  ureter  emerges,  sloping  downwards 
and  inwards  ;  it  is  behind  the  renal  artery,  the  vein  being  in  fi-ont  of 
both.  Though  the  anterior  surface  of  the  kidney  is  the  more  convex, 
and  the  upper  end  the  larger,  still  the  best  way  of  telling  the  right  kidney 
from  tlie  left  is  by  the  position  of  the  ureter,  which  is  posterior  to  the 
vessels  and  slopes  downwards  and  inwards.  It  is  about  fifteen  inches 
long,  and,  descending  gently  inwards,  it  rests  upon  the  psoas   and 
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i;eni  to -crural  nerve,  )»eing  crossed  superficially  by  tlie  spermatic  vessels, 
which  are  inclining  outwards,  towards  the  internal  abdominal  ring. 
Coils  of  small  intestine — especially  of  the  ileum— lie  in  front  of  the 
right  ureter,  and  the  sigmoid  fiexure  is  anterior  lo  the  left.     Entering 

true  pelvis,  the  ureter  passes  over  the  cotnmon  iliac  artery  close 

its  division,  or  over  the  beginning  of  the  trunks  into  which  it 
divides,  and,  having  passed  into  the  posterior  false  ligament  of  the 
bladder,  it  enters  that  viscus  by  running  obliquely  through  its  base. 
The  right  ureter  descends  on  the  outer  side  of  the  vena  cava,  awd, 
passing  very  near  to  the  vermiform  process,  is  sometimes  glued  to  it 
n  perityphlitis.  In  the  male  the  vas  deferens  curls  round  between  the 
litle  of  the  bladder  and  the  ureter ;  in  the  female  the  ureter  descends  by 
ihe  side  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  and 
in  epithelioma  of  the  cervix  uteri  the  ureter  may  be  implicated  and  ob- 
structed. Psoas  abscess  has  been  known  todischarge  through  the  ureter. 

Strticture. — Inside  a  fibrous  coat  are  two  layers  of  non-striated 
muscle,  the  outer  of  longitudinal,  the  inner  of  circular  fibres  ;  more 
deeply  comes  Che  mucous  membrane  lined  with  stratified  epithelium. 

The  blood  supply  is  from  the  vessels  against  which  it  is  placed  in 
its  course,  namely,  renal,  spemiaitc,  internal  iljaq  middle  and  inferior 
vesical ;  so  also  with  the  veins. 

The  nerves  come  from  the  renal  and  the  hypogastric  plexus,  and 
from  the  filaments  about  the  kidney,  spermatic  cord  and  rectum,  and 
indirectly,  probably,  from  the  lumbar  plexus. 

When  a  stone  is  passing  down  the  ureter  the  pain  may  be  intense, 
localised  inpart  to  the  region  of  the  ureter,  and  radiating,  after  the  man- 
ner of  renal  colic,  down  to  the  bladder  and  penis,  and  even  into  the  thigh. 

The  Hupra-renal  body  (2  drms.)  is  a  ductless  gland  placed  like  a 
cocked-hat  upon  the  top  of  the  kidnej'.  Abov'e  the  right  capsule  is  the 
liver ;  above  the  left,  and  external  to  it,  is  the  spleen.  Posterior  to 
each  is  the  beginning  of  the  vault  of  the  diaphragm.  Iti  front  of  the 
left  are  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  and  the  stomach. 

Arteries  come  to  the  capsule  from  the  aorta  ( supra- refial)  and  from 
the  renal,  and  twigs  are  derived  also  from  the  neighbouring  diaphrag- 
matic branches. 

The  right  vein  enters  the  vena  cava  ;  the  other,  like  the  spermatic, 
joins  the  left  renal.  The  nerves  come  from  the  solar  and  renal 
plexuses  ;  the  lymphatics  enter  the  lumbar  glands. 

Degeneration  of  the  supra-renal  bodies  is  associated  with  bronzing 
of  the  skin  and  with  anemia  (Addison's  disease). 


The  Abdominal  Aort.\ 

The  abdominal  aorta,  the  continuation  of  the  thoracic,  begins  : 
the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  divides  into  the  common  iliacs  at  the 
left  side  of  the  fourth  lumbar — that  is,  at  a  spot  just  below  and  to  the  lefi 
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of  the  umbilicus.  Above  the  umbilicus  the  aorta  may  be  felt  pulsating, 
and  may  there  be  readily  compressed  in  a  thin  subject 

Sometimes  the  bifurcation  is  a  little  above,  sometimes  a  little 
below,  the  foiulh  liunbar  vertebra. 

Relations. — It  rests  upon  the  four  upper  lumbar  vertebra?,  the  left 
lumbar  veins,  and  the  beginning  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

Anterior  to  it  are  tlie  lesser  omentum  and  stomach,  pancreas  and 
splenic  vein,  left  renal  vein,  the  third  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  the 
mesentery,  and  along  its  whole  course  is  a  dense  interlacement  of 
sympathetic  nerves.  (The  left  renal  vein,  crossing  to  the  vena  cava 
in  front  of  the  aorta,  is  the  exception  to  the  rule  that  above  the  dia- 
phragm the  lat^e  veins  are  in  front  of  the  lat^e  arteries,  whilst  below 
it  they  pass  behind.) 

To  the  right  side  is  the  vena  cava ;  this  is  separated  from  the 
aorta  above  by  the  right  cms,  the  beginning  of  the  thoracic  duct,  and 
the  large  azygos  vein.  To  the  left  are  the  left  cms  and  the  psoas,  the 
tall  of  the  pancreas,  and  the  kidney. 

Aortic  anetirysm. — When  injecting  a  subject  for  dissection  through 
the  aortic  arch,  the  abdominal  aorta  often  gives  way  just  where  the 
cceliac  arises  ;  there,  also,  aneurysm  is  apt  to  form  during  life.  It  is 
evidently  a  weak  spot.  When  an  aneurysm  tomes  fi-om  the  front  of 
the  aorta  a  pulsating  tumour  is  noticed  in  the  epigastric  or  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  umbilical  region  j  but  a  tumour  of  the  pyloric  end  of 
the  stomach,  pancreas,  or  transverse  colon  may  also  give  rise  to  this 
symptom,  for  the  abdominal  aorta  advances  far  towards  the  anterior 
abdominal  \i'all. 

The  aneurysm  is  best  examined  on  flexing  the  trunk,  so  as  to 
slacken  the  abdominal  wall,  and  by  getting  the  patient  to  expire  fully 
so  that  the  lower  costal  cartilages  may  sink.  The  bowels  should 
previously  be  well  opened. 

Pain  in  the  back  is  a  sign  of  the  aneurysm  ;  for  the  sympathetic 
filaments  along  the  aorta  are  associated  with  the  lumbar  nerves 
through  the  ganglia,  and  pain  is  reflected  from  these  filaments  to  the 
spinal  trunks,  and  along  the  posterior  divisions  of  those  nerves  to  the 
skin  of  the  dorsi-lumbar  region.  A  careless  practitioner  might  satisfy 
himself  with  calling  such  pains  'lumbago.' 

The  aneurysm  may,  by  disturbing  the  sympathetic  plexus,  pro- 
duce indigestion  and  sickness ;  or,  by  constant  pressure,  may  cause 
absorption  of  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  may  even  bear 
upon  the  roots  of  the  lumbar  nerves.  Pressure  may  also  cause  per- 
sistent neuralgia  in  the  abdominal  wall,  testicle,  groin,  and  thigh.  The 
tumour  may  bulge  against  the  diaphragm,  cesophagus,  and  stomach, 
causing  dyspncea,  dysphagia,  and  vomiting,  and  possibly  a  constant 
pain  in  the  epigastrium.  In  some  cases  the  pains  are  less  when  the 
patient  lies  upon  his  face,  for  then  the  tumour  falls  away  from  the 
nenes.    Thetumour  may  compress  the  transverse  colon  ;  it  may  thrust 
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forward  ihe  li\er  nnd  suggest  hepatic  enlargement ;  should  it  impinge 
ayainsl  the  vena  cava,  oedema  of  the  legs  may  occur  ;  compression  of 
a  renal  vein  may  be  followed  by  albuminuria.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said 
iliat  if  the  luinour  grow  from  the  back  of  the  aorta  the  pains  are  chiefly 
lumbar ;  if  from  the  front  the  disturbance  is  chiefly  visceral,  and  the 
pains  are  abdominal  and  epigastric.  The  aneurysm  may  leak  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  or  behind  it,  forming  an  enormous,  but  pulseless, 
blood-tumour;  or  it  may  burst  into  the  stomach,  small  intestine,  or 
transverse  colon,  or,  causing  absorption  of  the  diaphragm,  may  enter 
the  chest. 

Klg-aUon  of  tbe  atmomlnal  aortn  may  be  efTected  through  the 
linea  alba  and  the  peritoneum,  by  separating  the  coils  of  intestine  and 
llien  gently  tearing  through  the  root  of  the  mesentery.  Or  the  vessel 
may  be  reached  without  opening  the  peritoneum,  as  for  ligation  of 
the  common  iliac,  the  pwuch  being  dragged  rather  further  upwards. 
Should  the  patient  survive,  the  collateral  circulation  would  be  freely 
established,  as  described  on  p.  369,  with  the  additional  help  of  the 
anastomosis  of  the  lumbar  arteries  given  off  below  the  ligature  with 
those  above,  and  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  (should  the  ligature  be 
placed  above  that  vessel)  with  the  superior  mesenteric. 

Brancbei.— The  phrenUs  ascend  obliquely  over  the  front  of  the 
crura  to  the  \-ault  of  the  diaphragm,  where  they  anastomose  with  the 
internal  mammary  and  intercostal  branches.  The  right  phrenic  also 
gives  Iwlgs  to  the  liver. 

The  daliiU  axis  arises  opposite  the  top  of  the  first  lumbaf  vertebra, 
which  would  place  it  about  four  inches  above  the  umbilicus,  and  just 
above  the  pancreas;  it  has  a  semilunar  ganglion  on  either  side.  It 
divides  into  gastric,  hepatic,  and  splenic  trunks,  of  which,  in  the 
child,  the  hepatic  is  the  largest,  but,  as  the  proportionate  size  of  the 
liver  decreases,  the  splenic  becomes  the  largest 

The  gastric  (coronary)  runs  to  the  left  end  of  the  stomach,  where 
it  gives  branches  to  the  cesophagus,  and  then  doubles  on  itself  li 
descend  In  the  lesser  omentum  lo  the  pylorus,  where  it  a 
with  the  hepatic  ;  al  the  great  end  of  the  stomach  it 
the  splenic. 

The  hepatic  hooks  forwards  and  upwards  to  reach  the  portal 
fissure  ;  in  its  ascent  in  the  lesser  omentum  it  has  the  bile-duct  t 
right  and  the  vena  portK  behind.  It  divides  into  a  right  and  left 
trunk,  the  branches  of  which  enter  the  lobes  together 
ments  of  Clisson's  capsule.  The  right  branch  gives  a 
gall-bladder.  The  branches  of  the  hepatic  are  the  pyloric  to  the  lesser 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  to  anastomose  with  the  gastric  ;  and  the  gas- 
tro-duodenal,  which,  descending  behind  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum, 
divides  into  right  gastro-cpiploic  (which  joins  on  the  great  curvature 
with  the  branch  from  the  splenic),  and  the  superior  pancrealico-duo- 
denal,  which  ivinds  round  the  head  of  the  pancreas.     This  last-named 
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branch  may  be  implicated  in  ulceration  of  the  duodenum  following 
severe  bum  (p.  325). 

The  splenic  runs  alongtheupper  border  of  the  pancreas,  behind  the 
stomach,  and  breaks  up  into  several  short  trunks  for  the  hilum  of  the 
spleen  and  the  great  end  of  the  stomach  (vasa  brevia).  In  its  course 
the  splenic  gives  off  the  pancrealicie  parvK  and  a  pancreatica  inagna, 
and  a  large  vessel,  the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra,  which  n 


of  the  great  omentum,  to  meet  the  gastro-epiploic  branch  of  the 
hepatic  along  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach. 

The  superior  mesenteric  comes  off  close  below  the  cosliac  aitis,  just 
behind  the  pancreas  and  splenic  vein,  and  emerges  between  the  pan- 
creas and  transverse  duodenum.  It  gives  off  from  its  right  side  the 
inferior  pancreatico-duodeaal  branch  ;  and,  passing  between  the  layers 
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of  the  mesentery,  it  reaches  the  riyht  iiiac  fossa,  where  it  gives  a 
branch  to  the  end  of  ileum  and  the  beginning  of  colon,  the  ileo-colic. 
The  superior  mesenteric  has  a  slight  convexity  to  the  left,  and  from 
this  side  are  given  off  twelve  or  fifteen  vasa  intestini  tenuis,  which,  by 
dividing  and  anastomosing,  form  a  series  of  arches,  three  or  four  deep, 
from  which  Iwigs  enter  the  wall  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum.  The 
highest  of  the  vasa  anastomoses  with  the  pane reatico- duodenal  loop, 
the  lowest  with  the  ileocolic.  The  upper  branch  of  the  ileo-colic 
.slomoses  with  colica  dextra,  which  comes  from  the  right  side  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  to  supply  the  ascending  colon.  Higher  up  comes 
[f  the  colica  media,  for  the  transverae  colon  ;  it  anastomoses  with 
the  colica  dextra,  and  with  the  colica  sinistra  on  the  descending  colon. 
The  cohca  dextra  lies  behind  the  peritoneum  ;  the  colica  media  runs 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  transverse  meso-colon. 

The  supra-renals  anastomose  in  the  supra-renal  capsule  with 
branches  of  the  phrenic  and  renal  arteries. 

The  renah  arise  just  below  the  superior  mesenteric,  the  right  being 
rather  longer  and  higher  than  the  left.  Before  entering  the  hilum 
they  give  off  twigs  lo  the  supra-renal  capsule  and  ureter,  and  to  the 
bed  of  the  kidney.  The  renal  artery  lies  behind  the  vein,  and  in  front 
of  the  ureter,  the  right  renal  passing  behind  the  vena  cava.  The 
artery  may  be  given  off  in  several  branches,  and  supplemental  renals 
are  sometimes  derived  from  a  mesenteric  or  iliac  trunk. 

As  the  testis  or  o\'ary  was  developed  just  below  the  kidney,  so  the 
spermatic  or  ovarian  artery  arises  close  below  the  renal.  It  is  a 
slender  vessel  which  descends  behind  the  peritoneum  obliquely  over 
the  psoas  and  ureter,  the  right  lying  also  over  the  vena  cava.  In  the 
female  the  artery  passes  inwards  between  the  layers  of  the  broad 
ligament  to  supply  the  ovary,  and  It  gives  olT  branches  to  the  uterus, 
Fallopian  tube,  and  round  ligament.  By  the  last-named  structure 
some  twigs  of  the  ovarian  artery  may  eventually  reach  the  labium. 
the  maJe  the  artery  emerges  with  the  other  constituents  of  the  sper- 
matic cord,  and  may  anastomose  with  the  arteiy  of  the  vas  and  with 
the  cremasteric  branch  of  the  deep  epigastrii 

The  inftrior  mesenteric  is  given  off  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the 
bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  that  is,  rather  more  than  an  inch  above  the 
umbilicus  ;  it  passes  over  the  left  common  iliac  vessels  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  rectum,  down  either  side  of  which  it  sends  a  large  branch, 
the  superior  hamorrhoiiinl.  Branches  from  these  hemorrhoidals 
pierce  themuscular  coat,  and  anastomose  with  the  rectal  twigs  of 
the  internal  iliac  and  internal  pudic  arteries.  The  inferior  mesenteric 
gives  off  the  colica  sinistra,  which  anastomoses  on  the  descending 
colon  with  the  colica  media  above,  and  with  the  arteria  sigmoidea 
below.  The  colica  sinistra  lies  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  in  re- 
moving the  kidney  through  the  peritoneum  the  yiand  should  be  reached 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  descending  colon,  so  that  the  colica  sinistra  j 
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may  be  avoided.  The  arteria  sigmoidea,  froni  the  inferior  mesenteric, 
communicates  with  the  coliea  sinistra  above  and  with  the  superior 
hiemorrhoidal  below. 

The  lumbar  arteries,  four  on  each  side,  run  outwards,  like  the 
intercostal  arteries.  They  pass  beneath  the  psoas  and  behind  the 
quadratus  lumborum,  and  then  between  the  inner  oblique  and  the 
transverse  muscles.  They  anastomose  with  branches  of  tlic  internal 
mammary,  deep  epigastric,  lower  intercostal,  iho-lumbar,  and  deep 
circumfiex  iliac  arteries.  They  also  give  branches  (spinal)  along  the 
lumbar  nerves,  which  supply  the  cauda  equina,  spinal  cord,  and  the 
vertebral  periosteum  ;  and  a  branch  (dorsal)  which  runs  back  between 
the  transverse  processes  for  the  erector  spinLE,  and  for  the  integument 
of  the  loin. 

The  middle  sacral  passes  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  down 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  ; 
it  gives  branches  to  the  anterior  sacral  foramina  and  to  the  rectum, 
which  latter  anastomose  with  other  hfemorrhoidal  arteries.  On  either 
side  the  sacra  media  anastomoses  with  the  lateral  sacral  branches, 
and  at  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  it  supplies  Luschka's  gland. 

The  coccygeal,  or  Knaolika'a  g-Iajia,  at  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  is  a 
pisiform  tuft  of  small  vessels  derived  from  the  ending  of  the  sacra 
media.  It  is  surrounded  by  granular  cells,  and  by  a  fibrous  coat 
which  sends  fine  processes  into  the  interior.  Nen-e -filaments  enter  it 
from  the  ends  of  the  neighbouring  sympathetic  chains.  The  gland  is 
of  surgical  importance  in  that  it  may  be  the  starting  point  of  certain 
coccygeal,  sacral,  and  pelvic  tumours  of  infant  life. 


The  Inferior  Ven,\  Cava 

The  inferior  vena  cava  begins  at  the  right  side  of  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebraby  the  confluence  of  the  common  iliac  veins.  It  ascends  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  aorta,  being  separated  from  it  above  by  the  right 
cms  ;  it  deeply  notches  the  back  of  the  iiver  (where  it  receives  the 
hepatic  veins),  and,  passing  between  the  right  and  central  leaflets  of  the 
phrenic  tendon,  opens  at  once  into  the  right  auricle.  The  right  renal 
and  lumbar  arteries  cross  between  it  and  the  vertebr,E.  In  front 
of  it  are  coils  of  small  intestine  and  mesentery  ;  the  right  spermatic 
artery  ;  transverse  duodenum,  pancreas,  portal  vein,  and  right  lobe  of 
liver.      To  the  right  side  are  the  kidney,  ureter,  psoas,  and  ascending 

Its  Mbutariesaxe  the /Mwiar,  which  closely  correspond  in  distribu- 
tion with  the  lumbar  arteries.  The  left  lumbar  veins  are  the  longer, 
as  they  have  to  pass  beneath  the  aorta.  The  upper  lumbar  veins  com- 
municate with  a  vena  aiygos. 

The  ri^kl  spermatic  and  siipru-renal  and  lower  phrenic  veins  end 
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in  the  vena  cava  ;  ihe  corresponding  vessels  of  the  left  side  pass  inn 
the  left  renal  vein. 

The  ovarian  veins  communicate  freely  ivith  the  uterine  vi 
broad  ligament ;  they  end  like  the  spermatic  veins. 

The  rciml  veins  begin  at  the  hilum  of  the  kidney  and  pass  inwards 
jjl  fmni  of  the  renal  artery.  The  left  vein  is  the  longer  ;  it  crosses  m 
front  of  the  aorta,  and  receives  the  inferior  phrenic,  supra-renal,  and 
the  spermatic  or  ovarian  of  the  left  side. 

The  hepatic  veins  return  to  the  vena  cava,  by  three  or  four  large 
trunks,  the  blood  which  was  brought  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vei 
and  the  hepatic  artery.     They  enter  the  vena  cava  where  it  lies  i 
the  notch  at  the  back  of  the  liver,  between  the  layers  of  the  coronary  ■ 
ligament,  and  close  below  the  diaphragm. 

The  descent  of  the  diaphragm  in  inspiration,  and  especially  s 
during  active  exercise,  compresses  the  liver  and  gently  squeezes  the 
blood  from  its  sluggish  veins.     (For  portal  system  see  p,  3J7.) 

The  Lumbar  Nerves 

The  lumbar  nerves  break,  like  the  other  spinal  nerves,  mto  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  division  ;  the  posterior  passes  between  the 
transverse  processes  and  gives  otf  an  internal  and  an  external  branch. 
The  internal  branch  is  small,  and  ends  in  the  erector  spins:;  the 
esrternal  branch  also  supplies  the  erector,  but  the  three  upper  branches 
gi\'e,  in  addition,  cutaneous  twigs  for  the  loin  and  buttock. 

The  Ininbiu'  plexu*  is  formed  by  a  descending  {dorsi-lumbar) 
branch  from  the  twelfth  dorsal  nerve,  and  by  the  anterior  divisions  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  lumbar  nerves,  and  by  most  of  that  of  the 
fourth.  It  is  lodged  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  psoas,  and  is  thus 
anterior  to  the  quadratus  lumborum.  The  root-fibres  for  its  nerves 
emerge  from  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord. 

In  addition  to  a  communicating  twig  to  the  second,  the  anterior 
division  of  the  first  lumbar  nerve  gives  off  the  Ut«-li7poraBtrto  and 
lUo-laKiiIiiRl  branches,  both  of  which  pass  outwards  below  the  anterior 
division  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve,  in  front  of  the  quadratus  lumboruin, 
and  then  through  the  transversalis  and  into  the  interval  between  that 
muscle  and  the  internal  oblique. 

The  ilio-hypogastric  gives  a  branch  through  the  oblique  muscles 
which  passes  over  the  iUac  crest,  to  the  skin  of  the  buttock,  and 
another  through  the  oblique  muscles  to  the  skin  in  the  hypogastric 

The  ilio-inguinal  escapes  through  the  external  abdominal  ring  and 
splits  into  a  branch  for  scrotum  or  labium,  and  one  for  the  skin  over 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  Scarpa's  triangle.  In  their  course  the 
divisions  of  the  first  lumbar  nerves  supply  the  obhque  muscles. 

The  first  lumbar  nerve  lies  below  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
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caries  of  that  bone  infiammatory  pressure  upon  the  posterior  root  of 
the  nerve  is  manifested  by  definite  peripheral  neuralgias — the  patient 
complaining  of  pains  in  the  front  of  the  belly,  in  each  groin,  or  over 
the  hips. 

The  second  nerve  sends  down  a  branch  to  the  third,  and  divides 
into  the  genito-crural  and  the  external  cutaneous,  each  of  which,  doubt- 
less, derives  a  few  filaments  from  the  descending  branch  of  the  first. 

The  renlto-ornral  descends  on  the  front  of  the  psoas,  and  breaks 
into  a  genital  and  a  crural  division.  The  gemtal  branch  passes  down 
upon  the  external  iliac  artery,  and  eventually  leaves  the  abdomen 
through  the  inguinal  canal,  ending  in  the  supply  of  the  cremaster,  or 
over  the  round  ligament.  '  Retraction  of  the  testis  '  (p.  349)  is  effected 
through  the  influence  of  this  nerve.  The  crural  branch  passes  beneath 
Poupart's  ligament  and  through  the  front  of  the  crural  sheath  and  the 
fascia   lata,  and  supplies  the   skin   over  the   outer   part   of  Scarpa's 


The  ezternBl  ontaneoni  comes  through  the  outer  side  of  the 
psoas,  creeps  beneath  the  iliac  fascia,  and  emerges  from  the  pelvis 
below  the  outer  end  of  Poupart's  ligament.  Then,  slowly  piercing  the 
fascia  lata,  it  gives  cutaneous  branches  to  the  buttock  and  to  the  outer 
aspect  of  the  thigh  as  low  as  the  knee. 

The  third  and  fourth  nerves,  with  the  twig  from  the  second,  com- 
bine to  give  off  the  anterior  crural  and  the  obturatori 
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The  anteilor  crnrKl  neire  emerges  frcm  ihe  ouier  side  of  the 
psoas,  beneath  the  iliac  fascia,  and  lies  between  the  psoas  and  itiacus, 
both  of  which  it  supplies.  Having  passed  beneath  Pouparfs  ligament, 
and  beneath  the  outer  part  of  ihe  crural  sheath,  it  divides,  in  the  upper 
part  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  into  cutaneous  and  muscular  branches. 

The  first-named  branches  are  ;  the  itu'ddle  cutaneous,  which  pierce 
Ibe  sarlorius  to  end  in  the  front  of  the  Ihigh  ;  the  internal  cutaneous, 
whichcross  the  front  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery  for  the  inner  side  of 
the  thigh  and  even  the  upper  part  of  the  leg.  Filaments  of  the  internal 
cutaneous  nerve,  beneath  the  fascia  lata,  join  the  middle  cutaneous  and 
the  internal  saphenous  nerve  in  the  formation  of  tlie  patellar  plexus. 

The  largest  of  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve 
is  the  internal  saphenous,  which  crosses  the  artery  obliquely  from  the 
outer  side  and  lies  in  front  of  it  in  Hunter's  canal,  but,  though  in  the 
canal,  it  is  not  within  the  proper  sheath  of  the  vessels.  It  leaves  the 
canal  with  the  superficial  part  of  the  anastomotica  magna,  and,  co 
ing  behind  the  sartorius  to  the  knee,  it  pierces  the  fascia  lata  to  lie  by 
the  internal  saphenous  vein  ;  it  ends  at  the  ball  of  the  great  toe, 
gives  branches  to  the  obtiu'ator  and  patellar  plexus  and  to  the  ini 
side  of  the  leg  and  foot. 

Muscular  branches. ^'In  addition  to  those  given  off  in  the  false 
pelvis  to  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  the  anterior  crural  sends  a  branch 
beneath  the  crural  sheath  to  the  pectineus ;  to  the  rectus,  which  gives  a. 
twig  to  the  hip-joint ;  to  the  vastus  extemus,  which  reaches  the  interior 
of  the  knee-joint ;  to  the  crureus  and  sub-crureus  (which,  also,  may 
supply  the  knee-joint) ;  and  a  lat^e  branch  to  the  vastus  intemus, 
which  journeys  with,  but  to  the  outer  side  of,  the  long  saphenous  nerve. 
The  sartorius  may  receive  branches  from  the  anterior  crural  as  well 
as  from  the  middle  cutaneous. 

Neuralgia  of  the  anterior  crural  may  be  due  to  central  disease  of   j 
the  cord,  as  in  locomotor  ataxy  ;  to  pressure  upon  the  posterior  roots 
as  they  leave  the   spinal   canal,  as  in  the  case  of  spinal  tumour, 
meningitis,  or  lumbar  caries  ;  to  inflammation  of,  or  abscess  in, 
psoas  ;  to  the  pressure  of  enlarged  limibar  glands,  or  of  iliac  aneurysm  ; 
to  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  fibrous  elements  of  the  nerve,  o 
reflected  irritation,  as  in  the  case  of  hip-joint  disease. 

The  strange  *vay  in  which  the  ultimate  branches  of  a  nerve  may  be    I 
distressed  in  the  case  of  central  pressure  was  well  exemplified  ii 
child  with  spinal  caries,  whose  chief  symptom  seemed  to  be  sym- 
metrical darting  pains  at  the  ball  of  each  great  toe — at  the  endings  of  | 
the  internal  saphenous  nerves. 

The  obturator  nerve  descends  along  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas, 
and  through  the  fork  of  the  external  and  internal  ihac  arteries,  and  o 
by  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  foramen,  above  the  obturator  artery. 
It  divides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  branch. 

The  super/iciitl/livision  passes  down  in  front  of  the  adductor  brevis    | 
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(behind  the  pectineus  and  adductor  longus)  and  ends  in  the  obturator 
plexus,  though  it  sometimes  wanders  thence  to  the  skin  on  the  inner 
sideof  the  upper  part  of  the  leg.  In  its  course  it  gives  a  branch  to  the 
hip-joint,  and  branches  to  the  adductors  longus  and  brevis,  the  gracilis, 
and  the  pectineus.  Its  articular  branch  enters  through  the  cotyloid 
notch  and  is  chiefly  distributed  to  the  ligamentum  teres. 

At  the  lower  border  of  the  adductor  longus,  beneath  the  sartorius,  the 
superficial  part  of  the  obturator  nerve  joins  with  branches  of  the  internal 
cutaneous  and  of  the  internal  saphenous  to  fonn  the  obturator  plexus. 

The  deep  division  of  the  obturator  nerve  enters  the  thigh  through 
the  substanceof  the  obturator  externus,  which  it  supplies,  and  descends 
behind  the  adductor  brevis  and  in  front  of  magnus,  supplying  both  those 
tnuscles.  It  then  passes  through  the  large  adductor  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  popliteal  space,  and,  after  resting  upon  the  popliteal  artery,  enters 
the  knee-joint,  probably  in  company  with  the  central  articular  artery. 

Peripheral  neuralgias  are  apt  to  disturb  the  obturator  nerve  in 
disease  of  the  hip,  sacro-iliac,  and  mid-lumbar  joints.  Pain  in  the 
knee,  or  the  thigh  over  the  region  of  the  obturator  plexus,  is  one  of  the 
most  usual  and  early  symptoms  of  hip-disease.  I  cannot  explain  the 
cause  of  this,  but  must  content  myself  with  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  superficial  division  sends  a  twig  to  the  ligamentum  teres,  and 
that  the  deep  division  ends  in  the  knee-joint.  Analogous  instances 
of  the  transference  of  neuralgia  are ;  pain  at  the  end  of  penis,  sympto- 
matic of  vesical  calculus,  and  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  of  aortic 
disease  or  of  hepatic  disease.  The  fact  of  the  obturator  nerve 
supplying  also  the  sacro-iliac  joint  (Hilton)  accounts  for  the  pain  about 
the  knee  in  disease  of  that  synchondrosis.  The  weariness  and  aching 
of  the  thighs  and  knees  in  lumbar  caries  is  readily  explained  by  the 
effect  of  inflammatory  pressure  not  only  upon  the  obturator  nerve  but 
upon  other  branches  of  the  plexus  situated  in  the  diseased  region  of 
the  spine.  The  great  feature  in  these  pains  is  the  symmetry  of  their 
arrangement.  The  child  complains  of  both  thighs  or  knees  aching. 
When,  after  rest,  the  pains  cease  to  be  symmetrical,  and  are  confined 
to  or  chiefly  felt  upon  one  side,  the  formation  of  abscess  in  the  sheath 
of  the  psoas  must  be  suspected. 

The  ftcoeaaor]'  obturator,  an  occasional  branch  of  the  third  and 
fourth  nerves,  runs  along  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas,  and  out  of  the 
pelvis  over  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubes  and  beneath  the  pectineus 
which  it  supplies.  It  also  gives  a  twig  to  the  hip-joint,  and  then  merges 
its  filaments  with  those  of  the  superficial  part  of  the  obturator  nene. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  fifth  lumbar  nert-e  emerges  below  the 
fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  is  at  once  joined  by  a  branch  from  the 
fourth.  The  nerve  thus  formed  is  called  the  lombo-Bftoral  cord  ;  it 
descends  from  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas  beneath  the  common  iliac 
vessels,  and  joins  in  the  formation  of  the  sacral  plexus  ;  many  of  i! 
strands,  however,  pass  out  into  the  superior  gluteal  nerve. 
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femorjs,  or  by  dire 


The  Innominate  lione  has  three  primary  centres  o{  osslficatifflli 

for  ilium  at  third  month  of  fretal  life,  ischium  at  fourth,  and  pubi 
fifth.     During  childhood  these  segments 
joined  in  the  acetabulum  by  a  Y-shaped 
lage,  which,  becoming  softened  and  disini 
grated  in  hip-joint  disease,  readily  allows  pus 
work  through  into  the  pelvis. 

Five  secondary  centres  appear  at  pubei 
1  the  Y-shaped  cartilage  (so  that  the  thi 
I  parts  of  the  bone  are  soon  after  fused  together) ; 
"n  the  iliac  crest,  which,  as  a  cartilaginous  rim, 
•i   sometimes   detached   by  violence  ;    in   the 
.nterior  inferior  iliac  spine,  which  may  be  torn 
off  by  energetic    contraction    of   the  rectus 
:t  violence ;  in  the  ischial  tuberosity,  and  at  tht^ 
pubic  syniphysis.    The  bone  is  welded  into  a  solid  mass  at  about  did 
twenty- fifth  year. 

TITeaver'a  boran. — The  ischial  tuberosity  is  separated  from  the 
gluteus  maximus  by  a  large  bursa,  and  in  those  who  sit  much,  as 
weavers,  tailore,  and  coachmen,  the  sac  may  become  inflamed,  and  may 
suppurate. 

The  Btutro'illao  Joint  is  formed  by  the  auricular  surfaces  of 
sacrum  and  ilium,  each  of  which  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  cai-tilj^^ 
The  anterior  sacro-iliac  ligament  is  thin,  the  posterior  is  thick  and' 
strong,  and,  in  addition,  contains  a  large  amount  of  interosseous  fibres. 
The  joint  is  supplied  by  branches  ofthe  gluteal  and  iiio-lumbar  arteries, 
and  by  nerves  from  the  superior  gluteal,  the  sacral  plexus,  and  perhaps 
from  the  obturator. 

Disease  of  Ike  joint  may  follow  injury,  or  parturition,  or  may  be 
secondary  to  spinal  caries.    The  local  tenderness  may  be  detected 
following  the  iliac  crest  round  to  the  sacnnn,  and  pressing  below  th<(' 
posterior  superior  spine. 

In  addition  to  the  constant  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  back,  there< 
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may  be  peripheral  pains  referred  to  the  knee,  on  account  of  the 
obturator  nerve  sometimes  giving  a  twig  to  the  sacto-iliac  joint,  and  to 
the  thigh,  on  account  of  associations  between  the  neriTS  of  that  joint 
and  other  branches  of  the  sacral  and  lumbar  plexuses.  There  is  pain 
on  pressing  the  fronts  of  the  iliac  crests  together,  and  defalcation  may 
cause  distress.  Abscess  from  the  joint  may  open  on  to  the  back,  or 
into  the  pelvis,  or  into  the  sheath  of  the  psoas,  or  into  the  rectum. 

KtEBiaeiita. — The  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  is  connected  with  the 
sacrum  by  the  ordinary  ligaments  of  the  vertebral  column,  but  there 
IE  in  addition  a  strong  intertransverse  ligament  which  spreads  down 
into  the  lateral  mass  of  the  sacrum. 

The  iUo-lumbar  ligament  widens  out  from  the  tip  of  the  last 
lumbar  transverse  process  along  the  back  of  the  iliac  crest,  giving 
origin  to  the  quadraius  lumborum. 

The  BTeat  s>cra-iolBtt«  Ucament  is  attached  by  a  broad  base  to 
the  posterior  inferior  ihac  spine  and  to  the  side  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx  ;  as  it  passes  downwards  and  outwards  it  gathers  up  its  fibres 
into  a  thick  band  which  afterwards  spreads  along  the  inner  border  of 
the  ischial  tuberosity,  a  falcifofm  process  being  continued  up  the 
ischial  ramus.  A  good  deal  of  the  ligament  is  continued  into  the 
origin  of  the  hamstring  muscles,  especially  the  biceps.  The  ligament 
bounds  posteriorly  the  pelvic  outlet  and  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  giving 
origin  tp  (he  gluteus  masjmus,  and  dosing  in  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic 
foramen. 

The  leiser  ■«cr»-eclH.tlo  ligament  spreads  from  the  ischial  spine 
into  the  side  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  anterior  to  the  attachment  of 
the  greater  ligament ;  it  closes  in  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and 
the  internal  pudjc  vessels  and  nerve  wind  round  it. 

The  KTBBt  aaoro-BolBtto  tbramen  transmits  the  pyriformis,  and, 
above  it,  the  gluteal  vessels  and  the  superior  gluteal  nerve  i  below  it, 
the  sciatic  and  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerves,  and  small  branches 
of  the  sacral  plexus. 

By  the  anuUer  tbnunen  the  obturator  Internus  and  its  nerve 
leave  the  pelvis,  and  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  ner\-e  re-enter  on 
their  way  to  the  ischio-rectal  fossa. 

The  pnblo  srmphyala  is  enclosed  by  anterior,  posterior,  and 
superior,  and  the  sub-pubic  ligaments. 

Each  osseous  surface  is  covered  by  an  oval  fibro- cartilaginous 
plate,  and  between  these  plates  is  an  elastic  pulp  ;  as  pregnancy 
approaches  a  synovial  membrane  may  be  developed  in  the  joint. 

Arterial  twigs  enter  the  joint  from  the  obturator  and  deep  epigastric  ; 
filaments  of  nerve  come  from  the  obturator. 

The  articulation  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  sacrum  forms 
the  >Boro-TertebTRl  ft&gle,  which  may  be  felt  by  a  long  finger  in  the 
rectum.  It  must  not  be  taken  for  a  stricture  of  the  bowel,  nor  for  a 
pelvic  tumour. 
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The  sacrum  is  wedged  beiween  the  haunch  bones  fimn  abovd 
downwards  and  before  backwards,  ihe  better  to  break  shock  and 
escape  dislocation.  Its  lower  end  forms  a  slightly  movable  joint  with 
the  base  of  the  eoccyx,  a  tibro-cartilage  being  interposed  ;  sotnetimes 
these  bones  are  welded  together  ;  as  the  result  of  a  fall  on  to  the  but- 
tocks, or  during  parturition,  fracture  may  occur  and  union  fail  to  take 
place.  Subsequently,  during  dc&ecation,  and  in  every  other  movement 
of  the  coccyx,  the  last  sacral  nerve  is  subjected  to  painAil  contusions, 
and  removal  of  the  coccyx  may  be  demanded.  This  distressing  disease 
is  called  coccydynia.  A  subcutaneous  section  of  the  nerves  irritated 
or  of  the  miucles  moving  the  coccyx  is  far  less  likely  to  afford  relief 
than  removal  of  the  bone  itself  which  in  these  cases  may  be  found 
necrosed.  That  the  bone  is  loose  or  dislocated  may  be  readily  made 
out  by  taking  the  coccyx  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  finger 
being  in  the  rectum.  In  women  who  have  spent  much  time  on  horse- 
back the  coccyx  is  especially  incurved  and  likely  to  be  broken  in  labour. 

rrtMtare  oruie  pelvla  is  often  associated  with  injury  to  the  pelvic 
viscera ;  information  can  often  be  obtained  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
fracture  by  digital  examination  through  the  rectum  or  vagina.  The 
treatment  consists  of  rest  in  bed,  the  thighs  being  flexed,  so  as  to 
slacken  the  rectus  femoris  and  the  muscles  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  and  a 
band  being  fixed  around  the  pelvis,  if  expedient. 

Fracture  often  traverses  the  slender  pubic  and  ischial  rami,  in 
which  case  laceration  of  the  urethra  may  occur.  Blood  in  the  urine 
is  a  grave  symptom  in  fracture  of  the  pelvis  ;  a  metal  catheter  should 
be  carefully  introduced,  but  if  that  cannot  be  done  the  perineal  urethra, 
or  the  bladder  itself,  must  be  opened,  lest  extravasation  of  uriin»|l 
take  place.     The  patient  must  not  attempt  to  micturate.  ■ 

From  great  violence  the  head  of  the  femur  may  be  driven  throughfl 
the  acetabulum,  or  the  pelvis  crushed  out  of  shape. 

1)\t:  fmtal pelvis  is  small,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  parturition,  and 
even  after  birth  its  development  proceeds  slowly  up  to  puberty. 
During  infancy  there  is  not  room  in  it  for  the  bladder,  which,  together 
with  the  coils  of  small  intestine  and  much  of  the  rectum,  are  lodged  in  y 
the  abdomen.  Thus  it  is  that  the  young  child's  abdomen  bulges  b 
greatly  ;  and  that  in  perineal  lithotomy  difficulty  may  be  experiencec 
in  introducing  the  finger  into  his  bladder. 

SeftiTmlUea  of  tbe   pelvla  may  be  due    to  rickets   or   mollltHij 
ossium.     In  each  case  the  bones  are  soft,  and,  in  r 
ing  child  walks,  sits,  and  stands,  the  weight  of  the  body  thrusts  the  pi 
inontoryof  the  sacrum  towards  the  pubesat  the  expense  of  the  conjugate  | 
diameter  of  the  brim.     If  such  a  child  have  her  weak  and  bending 
spine  caged  in  an  iron  'support,' the  weight  transmitted  through  the 
soft  pelvis  is  much  increased  and  the  pelvis  rendered  all  the  tiarrower. 

In  molltues  oBBluni,  which  comes  on  after  puberty,  the  haunch- 
bones  yield  from  the  superimposed  weight  at  their  weakest  part,  that  a 
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in  the  rami  of  the  pubcs  and  ischium,  uniil  the  pelvis  becomes  '  beaked ' 
or  '  rostrated'  ;  as  the  patient  walks  the  acetabula  are  thrust  inwards. 
Thus,  in  the  rickety  deformity  the  pelvis  is  flattened  from  before  hack- 
wards,  and  in  that  of  osteo-malacia  from  side  to  side,  the  aperture 
being  tri- radiate. 

The  pelvis  is  also  deformed  when  the  bend  of  a  lateral  lumbar 
curvature  is  continued  into  the  sacrum.  The  sacral  vertebra;  are  rotated, 
and  are  diminished  in  the  concavity  of  the  lateral  curve  ;  and  the 
sacro-iliac  joint  is  apt  to  be  synostosed,  the  pelvis  being  tilted  and 
rendered  obliquely  ovate. 

The  pelTlo  DiBola  consists  of  various  sheets  which  are  al!  more  or 
less  continuous  with  each  other,  but,  because  its  arrangement  is  usually 
studied  in  its  various  parts,  the  student  often  fails  to  understand  it  in  its 
general  design  and  arrangement.  The  design  of  the  &scia  is  to  steady 
and  strengthen  the 
pelvic  viscera,  and  to 
shut  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa  out  from  the 
general  cavity. 

The  fascia  lines 
the  circumference  of 
the  pelvis,  from  the 
pubca  in  front  to  the 

passing  behind   the 

but  in  front  of  the 
sacral  plexus.  From 
thebackof  thepubes 
it  descends  to  the 
prostate  and  neck  of 
bladder,  constituting 
the  pubo-prostatic 
ligament ;  it  also  en- 
closes the  prostate 
and  joins  the  back  ol 
the  triangular  liga- 
ment. Passing  from 
the  side  of  the  pelvis, 
the     fascia     slopes 

down  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  levator  ani  to  fomi  the  true  lateral 
ligaments  oftks  bladder,  continuous,  of  course,  with  the  pubo-prostatic 
ligaments.  Just  behind  the  bladder  it  encloses  the  seminal  vesicles 
and  joins  with  the  piece  of  the  opposite  side  in  front  of  the  rectum. 
A  liiilc  further  back,  but  still  over  Ihe  levatopaiii,  it  loses  itself  upon 
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the  side  of  the  rectum,  and,  enclosing  it,  passes  over  the  front  of  the 
pyriformis  and  sacrum.  Thus  the  pelvis  is  completely  shut  off  from 
the  ischio-rectal  fossae  by  the  fascia  passing  on  to  the  sides  of  the 
rectum  and  bladder  ;  this  sheet  is  the  recto-vesical  fascia. 

At  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  levator  ani  the  pelvic  fascia 
gives  off  two  sheets,  one  of  which  is  thin  {anal  fascia)  and  passes  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  muscle  to  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  whilst 
the  other  descends  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  {obtu- 
rator fascia)  to  cover  the  obturator  intemus,  to  be  attached  to  the  bony 
and  ligamentous  margin  of  the  pelvic  outlet,  and  to  join  the  posterior 
layer  of  the  triangular  ligament.    (The  wood-cut  is  from  Gray.) 

The  Planes  of  the  Pelvis 

Obstetricians  have  divided  the  true  pelvis  into  tbree  planes,  and 
have  given  each  plane  tbree  diameters — antero-posterior  or  conjugatey 

transverse^  and  oblique. 

In  the  superior  plane — the 
brim  of  the  true  pelvis — the 
conjugate  diameter  extends 
between  the  sacro-vertebral 
angle  and  the  crest  of  the 
pubes ;  it,  ab^  is  the  shortest 
diameter,  4  in.,  the  transverse 
diameter,  /r,  being  the  greatest, 
sin. 

In  the  middle  plane — the 
pelvic  cavity — the  oblique  dia- 
meter, oby  is  the  longest,  5  in. ; 
it  extends  from  the  middle  of 
the  sacro-sciatic  foramen  to 
the  obturator  membrane.  The 
antero-posterior  diameter,  be- 
tween the  middle  of  the  sacrum 
and  the  symphysis,  is  4^  in., 
the  distance  between  the  ischial 
tuberosities  being  4|  in. 

In  the  inferior  plane — out- 
let— the  diameter  between  the 
tip  of  the  movable  coccyx  and  the  pubic  arch,  cf  is  5  in. ;  and,  whilst  the 
diameter  extending  obliquely  from  sciatic  ligament  to  ischial  ramus 
measures  about  5  in.,  the  interval  between  the  tuberosities  is  but  4  in. 


ah,  superior,  and  cf^  inferior  plane;  ^</and  hg, 
axes  of  inlet  and  outlet. 


Transverse 

Oblique 

Antero-posterior 

Superior  plane 

• 

.    5  in. 

4?  in. 

4  in. 

Middle  plane 

• 

•    4j  » 

5    >) 

4J„ 

Inferior  plane 

• 

•        •    4   » 

5    » 

5   » 
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Thus,  at  the  brim  the  longest  diameter  is  the  transverse,  the 
shortest  is  the  antero-posterior.  In  the  middle  plane  the  oblique  dia- 
meter is  the  longest,  and  the  shortest  is  the  antero-posterior.  At  the 
outlet  the  antero-posterior  is  the  longest  and  the  transverse  the  shortest. 


Axes.— A  line,  «i^  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  middle  of  the  superior 
plane  shows  the  axis  of  inlet ;  it  extends  between  the  navel  and  the  tip 
of  the  coccyx  ;  the  axis  of  outlet  passes  from  the  sac  ro- vertebral  angle 
through  the  anus. 

The  spine  of  the  ischium  greatly  influences  the  direction  of  the  fcetal 
head  during  parturition. 

The  foBtal  taeKd.—  Though  the  base  of  the  fiEtal  skull  is  solidly 
developed,  to  protect  important  ner\-es  and  ganglia,  the  vault  is  en- 
tremely  compressible,  the  edges  of  the  bones  being  bevelled,  and  con- 
nected by  membranous  seams,  so  as  to  permit  overlapping  as  the  head 
passes  through  the  pelvic  straits. 

Where  three  or  more  sutures  meet,  the  membranous  seams  are  wide 
and  conspicuous,  and  the  arterial  pulsation  which  there  exists  gives 
those  areas  the  name  of  fbntaneUea.  There  is  a  fontanelle  at  each 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  those  in  the  middle  of  the  coronal  and 
lambdoid  sutures  being  extremely  important ;  by  their  shape  and  posi- 
tion the  finger  of  the  obstetrician  recognises  the  kind  of  head  presenta- 
tion with  which  he  is  dealing.    {See  fig.  on  p.  366.) 

The  anterior  fontanelle  is  like  the  ace  of  diamonds  ;  the  posterior 
is  triangular.  The  anterior  is  wide,  but  the  posterior  is  encroached 
upon  by  the  close  proximity  of  the  comers  of  the  three  bones  which 
bound  it.  In  the  case  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  the  anterior  fontanelle 
may  not  be  closed  until  after  puberty.  The  lateral  halves  of  the  frontal 
bone  are  connected  by  a  loose  suture  which  extends  downwards  fi-om 
the  front  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  ;  it  is  the  conrinuation  of  the  sagitta 
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'Vhs.  fatal  head  is  t/icasurcdliy  f/ie  oisie/n'a'an  >n  the  occipito-ftaataH  I 
diameter,  ad,  in  the  occipito-mental,  om,  in  the  cervico-bregmatic,  t/, 
and  in  the  fron to-mental  diameter,  6m.    The  fronto-mental  n 
ment  is  small  in  the  fcetus,  because  the  jaw  presents  no  teeth  and  the 


The  tneasuremenis  of  these  diameters  are  thus  given  ;  a  b, 
ow,  5  in., //,  35  in,,  bin,  3}  in.  of  the  male  fcetal  head.    Bregma  (Spty/io) 
means  the  'top  of  the  head'  ;  in  Latin  the  word  is  sinciput  {se 
caput). 

In  parturition  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  enters  the  superior 
plane  in  the  transverse  diameter  ;  passing  through  the  middle  plane, 
it  occupies  the  oblique  diameter,  and  it  emerges  through  the  inferior 


plane  antero-posteriorly,  the  occiput  under  the  pubic"  arch  and  the 
face  to  the  coccj-x.  Thus  in  its  progress  through  each  plane  the  long 
diameter  of  the  head  occupies  the  longest  pelvic  diameter.  The 
adjacent  sketch  shows  the  head  escaping  through  the  outlet,  its  long 
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diameter  taking  advantage  of  the  wide  sweep  between  the  sub-pubic 
arch  and  the  movable  coccyx.  The  head,  as  it  were,  screws  itself 
through  the  pelvis. 

The  soft  parts  are  dilated  by  the  descent  of  the  amniotic  bag,  which, 
under  the  contractions  of  the  uterine  and  abdominal  walis,  plays  an 
important  preparatory  part  Hasty  rupture  of  the  membranes  may 
render  the  labour  dry  and  tedious.  When  the  os,  the  vagina,  and 
\  ulva  are  fully  dilated,  the  membranes  burst,  the  '  waters '  escape,  and 
the  uterine  walls  contract  with  renewed  vigour.  The  muscular  tissue 
of  a  feeble  uterus  may  be  stimulated  by  the  administration  of  ergot  ; 
but  this  drug  must  not  be  used  until  the  os  is  wide  open,  or,  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  drive  the  ftetus  through  the  unyielding  os,  the  uterus  may 
rupture  itself.  To  aid  the  expulsion  of  the  fcetus,  the  nurse  may  advise 
the  woman  to  blow  hard  into  a  bottle  ;  in  this  way  the  lungs  are  filled, 
the  diaphragm  is  depressed  and  fixed,  the  abdominal  cavity  is  dimin- 
ished, and  its  muscles  are  set  to  work.  By 'holding  her  breath,'  or 
by  hauling  on  a  jack-towel  fastened  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the  patient 
fixes  the  diaphragm  and  ribs,  and  thus  gives  the  oblique,  transverse, 
and  straight  muscles  the  greatest  advantage.  But  the  presence  of  the 
head  in  the  vagina  excites  strong  reflex  contractions  which  fatigue  the 
woman  much  less  than  voluntary  acts  would  do.  During  the  final  ex- 
pulsive act  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  rectum  is  almost  inevitable. 

When  labour  is  threatening,  the  bladder  and  rectum  should  be 
thoroughly  evacuated  to  clear  the  way  for  the  fffitus,  and  to  diminish 
the  risk  of  the  occurrence  of  a  rent  or  gangrenous  perforation. 

During  the  detachment  of  the  placenta  the  large  veins  which  run 
obliquely  into  it  through  the  muscularwallof  the  uterus  are  torn  across, 
but  the  immediate  and  energetic  contraction  of  the  muscle  closes  their 
open  mouths  and  prevents  flooding.  To  check  post-partum  hsemor- 
rhage  the  inert  uterus  must  be  stimulated  to  contract  by  cold,  by  bi- 
manual pressure,  by  ergot,  or  by  electricity.  The  lingering  attachment 
of  a  piece  of  placenta  cheeks  contraction  and  is  an  incentive  to  bleed- 
ing ;  the  uterus  must  at  once  be  cleared. 

PelTla  absoeM,  which  may  occur  from  cellulitis  after  parturition, 
and  from  other  causes,  is  associated  with  deep-seated  tenderness  and 
fulness,  and  often  with  a  bulging  which  may  be  made  out  through  the 
rectum  or  vagina.  The  abscess  may  break  through  into  either  of 
these  passages,  or  into  the  bladder  or  peritoneal  cavity — or  on  to 
the  surface  of  the  abdomen  or  pubes.  It  may  be  dealt  with  after  the 
manner  of  iliac  abscess  from  spinal  disease.  In  the  case  of  the  male 
the  contents  of  a  pelvic  abscess  may  follow  the  spermatic  cord  towards 
the  scrotum. 

PelTlo  bwmfttaaele  {aifLn,  blood;  IC7X1),  tumour)  is  a  collection  of 
blood  in  the  retro -uterine  pouch,  or  in  the  sub -peritoneal  tissue  around 
ihe  uterus.  The  bleeding,  which  generally  occurs  at  the  time  of 
menstruation,  is  from  some  congested  vessels  of  the  generative  organs. 
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Unless  the  bleeding  be  furious  and  fatal,  it  trickles  into  Douglases 
pouch  (p.  390),  where  peritonitic  adhesions  may  enclose  it,  coils  of 
small  intestine  fonning  the  roof  of  the  cyst-walL  When  the  eflfiisioa 
is  extra-peritoneal  it  is  most  likely  between  the  layers  of  the  broad 
ligament,  and  is  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  varicose  ovarian  vein ;  or 
it  may  be  diffused  within  the  pelvis,  in  which  case  it  may  float  the 
uterus  out  of  the  reach  of  the  finger.  In  the  case  of  sub-peritoneal 
extravasation,  the  haimatocele  is  not  encysted. 

When  the  bleeding  is  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  there  is  sudden 
and  great  shock ;  the  pressure  upon  the  front  of  the  rectiun  causes 
constant  desire  to  defaecate,  and  the  patient  lies  on  her  back  with  the 
knees  drawn  up.  Suppuration  may  occur,  the  tumour  discharging 
itself  by  the  rectum  or  vagina,  or  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  cavity  may  be  evacuated  by  puncture  through  the  vagina  or 
rectum,  as  the  bulging  may  indicate. 


THE  COMMON  ILIAC  ARTERIES 

The  common  iliac  arteries  come  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  at 
the  left  side  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  ;  and  as  they  divide  opposite 
the  ala^  of  the  sacrum  the  right  has  to  run  the  longer  course.  (For 
surface-marking  see  p.  164.)  The  artery  begins  about  half  an  inch 
below  and  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus— in  the  line  connecting  the 
highest  points  of  the  iliac  crests.  Each  is  about  2  in.  long,  and  the 
longer  they  are  the  shorter  are  their  terminal  trunks. 

Relations. — The  right  artery  rests  upon  both  common  iliac  veins, 
upon  their  confluence  to  form  the  vena  cava,  and  upon  the  fifth  liunbar 
vertebra ;  the  left  similarly  rests  upon  that  vertebra,  and  upon  the 
left  common  iliac  vein.     {^See  fig.  on  p.  353.) 

In  front  of  each  common  trunk  are  the  peritoneiun  and  coils  of 
intestine,  and  close  to  the  bifurcation  is  the  ureter.  Additional  anterior 
relations  on  the  left  side  are  the  beginning  of  the  rectum,  and  the  end- 
ing of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  in  the  superior  haemorrhoidals. 

Between  the  c  ^mmon  iliac  arteries  are  the  rectum  and  the  left 
common  iliac  vein.  External  to  each  trunk  is  the  psoas,  and,  in 
addition,  on  the  right  side  are  the  ending  of  the  right  vein  and  the 
beginning  of  the  cava. 

Rule, — Below  the  diaphragm  the  veins  of  the  trunk  are  on  a  plane 
posterior  to  the  arteries  (except  the  renal),  and  inclining  generally  to 
the  venous,  the  right,  side. 

ZrreiTularlties. — The  common  iliac  artery  may  fall  short  o^  or 
exceed  the  average  length  of  two  inches.  Sometimes  the  trunk  gives 
off  the  middle  sacral  or  the  ilio-lumbar  artery. 

Usration  of  the  oommon  illao  artery. — A  curved  incision  of  4^ 
or  5  in.  is  made  through  the  skin  and  superficial  fasciae  ft'om  the  outer 
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side  of  the  internal  abdominal  ring  to  the  tip  of  the  last  rib,  the  con- 
xity  (ailing  in  front  of  the  iliac  cresL  The  external  oblique  (aponeur- 
otic and  fleshy)  and  the  fleshy  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  are 
divided  to  the  extent  of  the  skin-wound  ;  between  the  last  two  muscles 
a  branch  of  the  deep  circmnflex  iliac  artery,  which  runs  in  a  little  loose 
connective  tissue,  may  require  attention.  The  transversalis  fascia  is 
divided  on  a  director  and  the  peritoneum  is  gently  dragged  up  by  the 
out-spread  fingers,  and  with  it,  probably,  the  ureter  and  the  spermatic 
vessels.  The  external  iliac  artery  is  then  made  out,  pulsatiiig  near 
the  pubes,  and  is  followed  upwards  until  the  internal  trunk  is  felt 
descending  into  the  pelvis  ;  the  ligature  is  applied  a  little  higher  up. 
During  the  operation  the  finger  would  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis  at  the  sacro-iUac  articulation. 

For  tlie  left  artery  the  aneurysm-needle  should  be  passed  from 
within  outwards,  but  on  the  right  side  it  must  be  passed  from  without 
inwards.  The  veins  are  the  important  relations  of  the  common  iliac 
arteries,  and  the  ligature  is  passed  always  from  the  chief  venous  (the 
right)  side.  As  with  the  innominate  artery  (p.  1 85),  the  venous  relations 
of  the  right  common  iliac  are  of  paramount  importance. 

Thecurved  incision  affords  more  room  for  the  surgeon's  fingers  ;  it 
should  not  come  ftulher  inwards  than  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
or  the  deep  epigastric  artery  might  be  wounded  ;  it  should  not  run  too 
close  along  the  ligament  and  the  iliac  crest,  or  the  deep  circumflex  artery 
may  be  cut ;  and  it  should  not  be  too  high  ahove  the  ligament  and  crest, 
or  else  the  bag  of  the  peritoneum  is  not  so  easily  dragged  up.  A  cleanly 
operator  need  not  hesitate  to  tie  the  artery  across  the  peritoneal 
cavity. 

CollaterBl  oironlBUoii  would  be  established  by  those  branches  of 
the  external  and  internal  iliacs — all  of  them  are  empty — which  ramify  in 
the  neighbourhoodof  well-filled  vessels.  Thus,  of  the  external  iliac,  the 
deep  epigastric  would  bring  in  blood  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side,  from  the  lumbar,  lower  intercostais,  and  the  internal  mammary  j 
whilst  the  deep  circumflex  would  help  by  its  anastomosis  with  the 
lumbar  arteries. 

The  serviceable  anastomoses  of  the  internal  iliac  are,  from  the 
anterior  division,  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  with  those  of  the  opposite 
side  and  with  the  inferior  mesenteric  ;  vesical  branches  with  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bladder  ;  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens  with  the 
spermatic;  vaginal  with  their  fellows,  uterine  with  theirfellows  and  with 
branches  of  the  aortic  ovarian  ;  obturator  with  its  fellow  through  the 
pubic  branch  (p. 306) ;  internal  pudicwith  itsfellow  through  the  inferior 
h;cniorrhoidal,  and  perhaps  with  branches  in  the  perineum  and  penis. 

From  the  posterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac  there  will  be  the 
lumbar  branch  of  the  ilio-lumbar  anastomosing  with  the  lumbars  of 
the  aorta,  and  the  lateral  sacral  with  their  fellows  of  the  opposite 
side  and  with  the  sacra  media. 
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The  external  ihac  artery  continues  the  directio 
trmiJc,  and  extends  from  opposite  the  ala  of  the  sac 
of  Poupart's  ligament,  where  the  name  changes  to 
it  is  about  .li  in.  long.     (For  surface-marking  sc 

KelaUona. — Hs  most  important  relation  is  it 
inner  side,  but  which  in  the  upper  part  of  the  artery  is  a  good  deal 
posterior.  Thevas  deferens,  descending  from  the  internal  abdominal 
ring  towards  the  base  of  the  bladder,  is  also  an  internal  relation  near 
ihepubes,  and  when  the  bladder  is  empty  the  pouch  of  peritoneum  and 
possibly  some  small  intestine  sink  to  the  inner  side.  The  beginning  of 
the  rectum  overlaps  the  artery  of  the  left  side  {v.  p.  353). 

Externally  is  the  psoas  in  its  sheath  ;  but,  as  the  artery  descends, 
the  psoas  gets  beneath  it,  and  at  the  pubes  the  tendon  is  directly 
posterior.  The  anterior  crural  nerve  is  a  good  way  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  artery,  being  separated  firom  it  by  the  iliac  fascia  and  the  mass  of 


^n/irr/pr/y  are  the  bag  of  peritoneum  with  the  intestines,  and  the 
spermatic  vessels  sloping  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  The  deep 
circumflex  vein  coming  from  the  iliac  crest  reaches  the  external  iliac 
vein  by  running  over  the  front  of  the  trunk  near  the  pubes,  and  tlie 
ureter  may  lie  over  the  beginning  of  the  artery  ;  so  also  does  a  branch 
of  the  genito-crural  nen^e. 

Above,  the  artery  rests  upon  the  vein,  and,  lower  down,  upon  the 
psoas.  The  iliac  fascia  separates  the  artery  from  the  psoas,  and,  de- 
scending behind  it,  fonns  the  posterior  layer  of  the  crura!  sheath, 
the  transversalis  fascia  descending  on  the  front  of  the  vessels. 

Branc/ies.^'Yhc  deep  eplKMtrio  is  given  off  close  above  Poupart's 
ligament,  and,  running  upwards  and  inwards  to  enter  the  sheath  of 
the  rectus,  passes  behind  the  inguinal  canal.  The  internal  abdominal 
ring  is  to  its  outer  side,  and  the  external  ring  is,  ol  course,  well  to  its 
inner  aspect,  and  much  nearer  to  the  skin.     {See  fig.  on  p.  306.) 

The  course  of  the  deep  epigastric  may  be  marked  on  the  surface  by 
a  line  from  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament,  that  is,  from  the  end  of 
the  external  iliac  artery,  to  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus,  about  an 
inch  below  the  umbilicus  ;  and  then  straight  up  towards  the  ending  of 
the  internal  mammary  (t/.  p.  156). 

At  first  the  epigastric  artery  lies  on  the  peritoneal  side  of  the 
transversalis  fascia  where  it  is  going  to  form  the  cmral  sheath, 
there  being  nothing;  behind  it  but  the  peritoneum.  Then,  piercing  the 
transversalis  fascia,  it  lies  upon  the  back  of  the  rectus,  iihich  there  has 
no  sheath  ;  and  a  litde  higher  it  enters  and  ascends  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  rectus.  Above  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  it  anastomoses 
with  the   ending  of  the  internal   mammary  ;   earlier  in  its  course   it 
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may  also  anastomose  with  the  lumbar  and  intercostal  arteries.  The 
vas  deferens  bends  round  the  epigastric  artery  to  reach  the  base  of 
the  bladder. 

Branches  of  the  deep  epigastric— The  pubic  descends  to  the  back 
of  the  pubes,  where  it  may  anastomose  with  the  branch  of  the  opposite 
side  and  with  the  pubic  branch  of  the  obturator  (p.  306).  In  every  three 
or  four  subjects  the  latter  anastomotic  loop  is  of  great  size,  and  gives  off 
the  obturator  artery  itself.  The  branch  thus  coming  from  the  epigastric 
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is  called  the  irregular  obluratar  artery,  which  generally  dips  down  close 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  iliac  vein,  so  that  the  neck  of  a  femoral  hernia 
would  lie  between  it  and  Gimbemafs  ligament,  as  sbowa  herewith. 
But  now  and  then  the  hernia  slips  down  between  the  irregular  artery 
and  the  external  iliac  vein,  so  that  when  the  surgeon  cuts  upwards 
and  inwards  to  ease  the  strangulation,  hemorrhage  is  unavoidable. 
Before  making  that  incision  he  could  rarely  inform  himself  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  vessel,  but  on  the  occurrence  of  the  bleeding  he  would 
quickly  reduce  the  hernia,  put  his  finger  through  the  now  empty  crural 
ring,  and  try  to  seiie  the  vessel  with  catch.forceps  ;  or  he  might  care- 
fully dilate  the  opening  and  Cry  to  hook  down  the  wounded  artery. 
He  could  not  enlarge  the  wound  by  cutting,  because  of  the  important 
surroundings. 

The  cremasleric  branch  supplies  the  coverings  of  the  cord  and 
may  anastomose  with  twigs  of  the  spermatic,  with  the  artery  of  the 
vas,  or  with  a  branch  of  the  common  femoral. 

The  deep  elronmllez  Utao  arises  near  the  deep  epigastric  and  is 
similarly  placed  between  peritoneum  and  Iransversaiis  fascia  ;  running 
outwards,  it  hes  in  the  crevice  between  the  iliac  and  transversal  is  fascia 
as  they  are  attached  along  the  outer  part  of  Poupart's  ligament  (p.  1 56). 
It  then  passes  through  the  transversalis  fascia  and  muscle  to  lie  near 
the  iliac  crest  in  the  connective  tissue  between  the  internal  oblique  and 
Iransversaiis.  it  anastomoses  with  lumbar  and  lower  intercostal 
arteries  ;  with  the  iliac  branch  of  the  ilio-lumbar,  and,  over  the  iliac 
crest,  with  the  gluteal  ;  possibly  also  with  the  ascending  branches 
of  the  external  circumflex. 
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The  accompanying  vein  has  to  cross  over  the  external  iliac  ariery 
to  enter  the  main  vein  {v.  p.  353). 

UBatlon  at  ttae  external  lllao  artery. — A  curved  incision  of  3  or 
4  in.,  with  the  conveDiity  downwards  and  outwards,  is  made  from  3 
little  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament 
to  just  above  the  front  of  the  iliac  crest.  Integuments,  muscles,  and 
fascia  are  divided,  to  the  length  of  the  skin  wound,  as  detailed  on 
p.  369.  The  peritoneum  is  then  gently  drawn  up,  and  the  artery  is  felt 
pulsating  on  the  pubic  ramus.  The  trunk  is  followed  up  for  an  inch, 
and  is  then  freed  of  a  little  connective  tissue  which  attaches  it  to 
its  vein  and  to  the  sheath  of  the  psoas.  The  aneurysm-needle  is  passed 
from  the  venous,  the  inner,  side,     (For  line  of  incision  v.  p.  295,) 

In  aged  persons,  and  in  those  with  diseased  capillaries,  the  external 
iliac  artery  is  elongated  and  tortuous,  and  sometimes  drops  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  psoas  to  form  a  considerable  loop  into  the  true  pelvis. 

Collateral  otroulatloii. — The  deep  epigastric  would  bring  in 
blood  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  from  the  obturator,  by 
is  behind  the  pubes  ;  from  the  spermatic  (aortic)  through 
c  branch  ;  from  the  lumbar  and  lowcj'  intercostals,  and 
from  the  internal  mammary  (p.  156),  The  deep  circumflexa  would  help 
by  its  communications  with  the  iliac  branch  of  the  ilio-lumbar,  and 
with  thelowcr  lumbar  arteries. 

Of  the  branches  of  the  common  femoral,  the  deep  external  pudic 
might  join  with  the  superficial  of  the  internal  pudic.  Of  the  deep 
femoral,  the  anastomoses  of  the  external  circumflex  with  the  gluteal 
and  the  sciatic,  of  the  internal  circumflex  with  the  sciatic  and  obturator, 
and  of  the  superior  perforating  with  the  sciatic  would  all  help. 

The  Internal  Iliac  Artery 

The  internal  iliac  artery  descends  from  the  bifurcation  of  the 
common  trunk,  for  about  ij  in.,  to  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen, 
where  it  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  trunk, 

XelaUonB,— /^  Jront  are  the  peritoneum  and  rectum,  and  the 
bladder  and  ureter.  Behind  are  the  internal  iliac  vein,  the  lumbo- 
sacral cord,  and  the  side  of  the  sacrum,  the  anterior  division  of  the 
artery  being  continued  over  the  sacral  plexus  and  the  pyrifonnis. 

To  the  outer  side  is  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  obturator  nerve,  and 
the  external  iliac  vessels.    Internally  is  the  rectum, 

Sypag:aatrle  arterleB. — In  the  infant  the  internal  iliac  arteries  are 
so  large  that  they  seem  to  represent  the  divisions  of  the  aorta  itself, 
the  external  iliacs  coming  off  as  mere  branches.  They  give  off  twigs 
into  the  pelvis,  and  run,  but  little  reduced  in  size,  along  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  and  up  the  side  of  the  bladder  to  leave  the  abdomen  at  the 
umbilicus,  carrying  impure  blood  to  the  placenta.  Within  the  abdo- 
men they  are  the  hypogastric  arteries,  but  outside  they  are  the  arteries 
of  the  umbilical  cord  (;'.  p.  298). 
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As  already  shown  (p.  311),  the  hypogastric  artery,  in  its  ascent 
between  the  peritoneum  and  the  abdominal  wall,  causes  a  ridge- 
like  elevation  of  the  peritoneum  ;  at  the  sides  of  the  ridge  are  slight 
depressions  through  either  of  which  a  direct  inguinal  hernia  may  pass. 

After  birth  the  hypogastric  arteries  dwindle  into  fibrous  cords 
which,  pervious  nearly  up  to  the  top  of  the  bladder,  constitute  the 
superior  vesical  arteries  ;  the  middle  vesical  branches  are  derived 
from  the  superior,  whilst  the  injerior  vesical  comes  as  a  special 
branch  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac,  and  supplies 
the  base  of  the  bladder,  the  prostate,  and  the  seminal  vesicle, 
and  gives  off  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens.  This  last-named  and 
thread-like  vessel  leaves  the  abdomen  with  the  spermatic  cord,  and 
may  eventually  anastomose  with  the  spermatic  artery.  The  vesical 
arteries  anastomose  with  each  other  and  with  their  fellows  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  with  the  lower  rectal,  vaginal,  and  perineal  arteries. 

The  uMrine  artery  ascends  between  the  layers  of  tlie  broad  liga- 
ment, and  anastomoses  with  the  ovarian  artery  above,  and  with  the 
uterine  vessels  across  the  middle  line,  and  below  with  the  vaginal 
arteries.  The  Tagliial  branch  anastomoses  with  its  fellow  ;  with  the 
uterine  above;  and-  in  front  and  behind  with  vesical  and  rectal 
branches.  The  middle  lieemorrboldal  anastomoses  with  the  ending 
of  the  inferior  mesenteric  (p.  354) ;  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side ;  with  the  hemorrhoidal  branches  of  the  internal  pudic  and  per- 
haps lateral  sacral,  and  with  the  vesical  arteries. 

The  obntrator  artery  runs  forwards  from  the  anterior  trunk  of 
the  internal  iliac  to  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  foramen,  through 
which  it  passes  with,  but  below,  the  obturator  nerve  (p.  358).  Before 
emerging  it  gives  off  a  pubic  branch  which  anastomoses  with  its  fellow, 
and  with  the  pubic  branch  of  the  epigastric  {v.  p.  306)  behind  the 
pubes.  The  obturator  may  also  give  off  a  vesical  branch,  and  a  twig 
to  anastomose  in  the  iliac  fossa  with  the  i!io-lumbar  artery. 

Outside  the  pelvis  the  obturator  artery  divides  into  a  couple  of 
branches  which,  diverging,  form  an  arterial  circle  around  the  thyroid 
foramen  ;  the  branch  which  runs  inwards  supplies  the  origin  of  the  ad- 
ductor muscles,  and  anastomoses  with  ascending  twigs  of  the  internal 
circumflex.  The  outer  division  sends  a  branch  to  the  hip-joint  through 
the  cotyloid  notch,  and,  supplying  the  muscles  about  the  ischial 
tuberosity,  anastomoses  with  the  sciatic. 

Thelrrernliir  obturator  artery  has  been  described  on  p.  371,  and 
the  Internal  padlo  on  p.  441. 

The  Bclatle  is  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  anterior  trunk 
of  the  internal  iliac  artery.  It  emerges  below  the  pyriformis  and 
passes  over  the  small  rotator  muscles  between  the  ischial  tuberosity 
and  the  great  trochanter  to  join  in  the  upper  part  of  the  emolfom 
Bnaatamoala  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  joins  with  the  inner  and  the  outer 
circumflex  and   the  superior  perforating  arteries.     The  sciatic   also 
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s  with  the  obturator  artery.     It  is  covered  by  the  gluteus 
maximus,  which  it  freely  suppUes,  anastomosing  in  it  with  the  gluteal 
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an  important  branch  in  the  collateral  circulation. 

To  find  upon  the  surface  of  the  buttock  the  spot  at  which  the 

sciatic  artery  is  leaving  the  pelvis,  see  below. 

The  other  terminal  branch  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  mtemal 

iliac  is  the  internal  pudic  artery. 

The  posterior  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac  gives  off  the  gluteal  artery, 

which,  passing  through  the  upper  part  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch, 

at  once  divides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  branch.    The  former 

appears  between  the  gluteus  medius  and  pyrifoimis,  and  ends  in  the 
aximus,  anastomosing  with  the  sciatic.  The 
deep  part  of  the  gl uteal' arte rj' remains  under 
cover  of  the  gluteus  medius,  and  divides  into 
a  superior  and  an  inferior  branch,  both  of 
which  run  towaids  the  interval  between  the 
front  of  iliac  crest  and  the  great  trochanter, 
where  ihey  anastomose  with  ascending 
branches  of  the  external  circumflex.  The 
upper  branch  runs  close  around  the  border 
of  the  gluteus  minimus,  and,  sending 
branches  through  the  medius,  anastomoses 
with  the  deep  circumflexa  ilii.  The  lower 
branch  may  anastomose  .with  the  sciatic  as 
well  as  with  the  external  and  internal  cir- 
cumflex. 

Snriboe-niaj-UiiK* — The  spot  at  which 
the  gluteal  artery  leaves  the  pelvis  may  be 
marked  on  rotating  the  thigh  inwards  and 
drawingaline,AG,  from  the  posteriorsuperior 
iliac  spine  to  the  great  trochanter.  The 
junction  of  the  inner,  ae,  with  the  middle 
third,  E  F,  of  this  line  gives  the  position  of 
the  artery. 

The  pudic  artery  lies  over  the  spine  of 

Ike  ischium.     To  find  it,  draw  a  line,  a  D,  from  the  posterior  superior 

iliac  spine  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tuber  ischii,  and  taice  the  junction  of 

the  middle  and  lower  thirds,  C     The  junction  of  middle  and  upper 

thirds,  B,  marks  the  point  i^i  emergence  of  the  sciatic.     (Holden.) 

The  fbllnwing  rationale  may  make   this  scheme  more  easily  re- 
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membered  : — The  gluteal  artery  coming  out  of  the  pelvis  above  the 
pyriformis  is  at  a  higher  level  than  the  pudic,  which  emerges  below 
that  muscle.  The  line  to  cross  its  course  must,  therefore,  be  that 
running  from  the  posterior  superior  spine  to  the  higher  of  the  two 
processes  of  bone,  namely,  to  the  great  trochanter.  The  line  for  the 
lower  artery(pudic)runs  to  the  lower  land-mark— the  ischial  tuberosity. 
Further,  the  higher  artery  is  at  the  junction  of  the  highest  third  with 
the  middle  third  of  the  upper  hne,  the  lower  artery,  the  pudic,  being  at 
the  junction  of  the  tower  third  with  the  middle  third  of  the  lower  line. 

KlBatlon  of  tbe  glnteal  Artarr  might  be  performed  by  making  a 
five-inch  incision  in  the  line  just  given,  namely,  from  the  posterior 
superior  spine  of  the  iliumto  the  great  trochanter,  the  body  beingplaced 
in  the  position  which  is  adopted  in  the  dissecting-room  when  the 
buttock  is  being  worked  at.  The  coarse  bundles  of  the  gi-eat  gluteus 
having  been  reached  and  separated  with  a  director,  and  the  mass  of 
the  muscle  being  traversed,  the  vessel  is  seen  emerging  above  the 
pyriformis.  The  limb  is  then  raised  to  the  level  of  the  body,  so  as  to 
slacken  the  gluteus,  and  the  ligature  is  applied  as  deeply  as  possible. 

The  lllo-lmnbar  artery  passes  upwards  and  outwards  from  the 
posterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac,  and  beneath  the  psoas,  and,  as 
its  name  implies,  divides  into  an  iliac  and  a  lumbar  branch.  The  iliac 
branch  supplies  the  iliacus,  and  anastomoses  with  the  circumflexa  ilii 
and  with  one  of  the  lower  lumbar  arteries,  whilst  the  lumbar  branch 
supplies  the  quadratus  lumborum,  and  likewise  communicates  with  the 
lower  lumbar  arteries,  and,  perhaps,  even,  with  the  intercostals.  The 
lumbar  branch  sends  a  twig  into  the  spina!  canaL  The  a 
of  the  ilio-lumbar  artery  are  of  great  importance  when  the  c 
internal  iliac  is  tied. 

The  iBtenU  awiral  branch,  or  branches,  run  from  the  posterior 
trunk  of  the  internal  iliac  to  the  lateral  part  of  the  anterior  stuface  of 
the  sacrum,  whezjce  anastomotic  branches  are  sent  to  the  sacra  media, 
to  the  branches  of  the  opposite  side,  and  lo  the  rectum.  Spinal 
branches  enter  the  anterior  sacral  foramina,  and  send  out  twigs  on  to 
the  gluteal  region. 

UrattOD. — The  internal  iliac  artery  may  be  reached  by  a  pro- 
cedure like  that  described  (p.  368)  in  the  case  of  the  common  ihac  ;  the 
external  iliac  is  followed  up  until  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  trunk 
is  reached  ;  from  that  spot  the  internal  iliac  may  be  traced  towards 
the  depths  of  the  pelvis  for  about  half-an-inch,  and  there  tied.  TTie 
ureter  would  be  raised  from  the  artery  in  raising  the  peritoneum. 
The  vein  is  behind  the  artery. 

CoUnteral  olroolBttoti  would  be  abundant,  the  following  vessels 
anastomosing  across  llie  middle  line  with  their  fellows  of  the  opposite 
side  :  from  the  anterior  trunk,  tlie  middle  ha;morrhoidal,  three 
vesical,  uterine,  vaginal,  obturator,  and  internal  pudic  ;  and  from  the 
posterior  trunk,  the  lateral  sacral. 

In  addition  to  these  sources,  the  empty  middle  hemorrhoidal 
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would  receive  blood  from  the  inferior  mesenteric;  the  uterine,  from 
the  ovarian  branch  of  the  aorta  j  the  obturator,  from  the  deep 
epigastric  and  the  internal  circumflex  ;  the  gluteal  and  the  ilio-lumbar, 
from  the  lumbar  of  the  aorta,  the  circumflexa  ilii,  and  the  external 
circumflex  ;  and  the  lateral  sacral,  from  the  sacra  media.  The  empty 
sciatic  artery  would  probably  bring  blood  from  the  cruciform  anasto- 
mosis, and  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens  (of  the  inferior  vesical) 
might  possibly  help  by  its  anastomosis  with  the  spermatic. 

SympBtbetla  nervea  of  tbe  pelTli. — The  two  knotted  cords  o£ 
the  sympathetic  system  are  continued  from  the  ft«nt  of  the  lastj 
lumbar  vertebra  uponlhe  sacrum,  internal  to  the  foramina,  till  they  meet 
at  last  in  front  of  the  coccyx,  in  the  ganglion  imfiar.  Each  cord  has 
four  or  five  ganglia  which  communicate  with  the  sacral  nerves  ;  several 
branches  pass  on  to  the  middle  sacral  artery,  and  others  to  the  hypo- 
gastric plexus — a  network  placed  between  the  two  common  iliac  arteries 
in  front  of  the  sacral  promontory.  From  this  plexus  numberless 
branches  descend  on  each  side  to  form  the  pelvic  plexus,  where  com- 
munications take  place  with  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  (spinal)  nerves. 
Filaments  also  pass  with  every  branch  of  the  internal  iliac  artery ; 
thus,  the  pelvic  viscera  and  the  penis  {but  not  the  testes,  p.  432)  are] 
supplied. 

The  >aora  media  comes  off  from  the  bifurcation  of  ihe  aorta,  and' 
descends  between  the  (wo  common  iliac  arteries  over  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra,  and  down  the  sacrum ;  it  anastomoses  with  the  lateral 
sacrals  of  either  side,  and  it  ends  in  Luschka's  gland.  In  its  course 
it  gives  twigs  to  the  back  of  the  rectum,  which  anastomose  with  other 
hemorrhoidal  branches. 

The  Lymphatic  Glands  of  the  Abdomen  and  Pelvis 

are  chiefly  arranged  along  the  abdominal  aorta  {lumbar ^ands)  and  tl 
trunks  of  the  iliac  arteries  {pelvic  ^ands),  those  along  the  external  Jtk 
being  in  association  with  the  inguinal  glands  ;  there  are  sacral ^an. 
also,  which  quickly  enlarge  in  cancer  of  the  reetutn.  The  pelvii 
viscera  are  specially  associated  with  the  lymphatics  which  are  groupei 
along  the  internal  iliac  artery.  The  lumbar  and  pelvic  tymphatk 
vessels  gradimlly  reach  the  thoracic  duct. 

With  malignant  disease  of  the   testicle,  the  lumbar  lymphatic* 
glands  may  be  so  much  enlarged  as  to  form  a  palpable  abdominal 
tumour,  which  may,  by  compressing  the  vena  cava,  cause  cedema  in 
the  lower  extremities. 

I  The  Iliac  Veins  ^| 

The  external  lllao  vein  is  the  continuation  of  the  common  femoralt^H 
The  name  changes  at  Poupart's  ligament,  where  the  vein,  occupyii^^^H 
the  middle  compartment  of  the  crural  sheath,  lies  to  the  inner  si^i^^H 
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of  its  artery.  The  external  iliac  vein  joins  the  internal  opposite  the 
ala  of  the  sacrum  to  form  the  coinnion  iliac. 

Because  of  the  general  inclination  of  the  veins  towards  the  right, 
the  right  external  iliac  vein  in  its  ascent  gradually  sinks  beneath  the 
corresponding  artery  ;  whereas,  (in  the  left  side,  the  vein  keeps  always 
along  the  inner  side. 

The  external  iliac  vein  receives  two  tributaries  just  above  Pouparfs 
ligament,  corresponding  to  the  branches  of  the  artery,  namely,  the 
deep  epigastric -axA  the  deep  circumflex  iliac  veins.  The  latter  branch", 
having  come  from  the  region  of  the  iliac  crest,  reaches  the  iliac  vein 
by  passing  over  the  external  iliac  artery. 

The  Internal  lUao  vein  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  vena; 
comites  of  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  ;  though,  of  course, 
the  single  umbilical  vein,  which  corresponds  to  the  two  hypogastric 
arteries,  has  no  concern  therewith.  These  vena;  comites  form  a  free 
anastomosis  about  the  vagina,  uterus,  rectum,  bladder,  and  prostate  ; 
and  the  hfemorrhoida!  branches  have  an  important  communication 
with  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein,  that  is,  with  the  beginning  of  the 

Th^  prostalic  plexas  of  veins  is  placed  between  the  capsule  of  the 
gland  and  the  investment  of  the  recto-vesical  fascia.  It  is  in  free 
communication  with  the  vesical  and  the  lower  hEEmorrhoida)  veins, 
and  receives  anteriorly  the  dorsRi  yein  of  the  penis,  which  enters  it 
through  the  triangular  ligament  (p.  413).  The  vesico-prostatic  veins 
are  often  much  dilated  ;  they  are  liable  to  imflammation  after  lithotomy, 
and  they  sometimes  contain  calcareous  concretions— /A/rfo/iVAr. 

The  oomtaoii  lllao  v«liu  are  formed  opposite  the  ala  of  the  sacrum, 
by  the  confluence  of  the  external  and  internal  iliac  veins  ;  and,  passing 
upwards  and  to  the  right,  they  unite  at  the  right  side  of  the  fifth 
lumbar  vertebra  to  form  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  common  iliac  veins  lie,  at  their  commencement,  to  the  inner, 
the  median,  side  of  their  respective  arteries,  and,  to  reach  the  right  side 
of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  each  must  pass  beneath  the  right  common 
iliac  artery.  Thus,  in  its  ascent,  the  left  vein  is  always  on  the  inner 
(right)  side  of  the  left  artery,  and  it  ultimately  crosses  the  right  artery 
— on  a  posterior  plane,  of  course.  {See  Rule,  p,  368.)  The  beginning 
of  the  right  vein  is  slightly  to  the  inner  side  of  the  right  common  iliac 
artery,  and,  to  reach  the  right  side  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  it  has 
to  cross  the  right  common  iliac  artery— on  a  posterior  plane.  In  its 
ascent,  the  right  vein  lies,  for  the  most  part,  behind,  and,  ultimately, 
as  it  swells  out  into  the  beginning  of  the  vena  cava,  a  little  to  the 
outer  side  of  its  artery. 

The  student  will  best  understand  the  arrangement  of  the  iliac 
arteries  and  veins  by  making  an  outline  sketch  of  the  aorta,  the  com- 
mon, external,  and  internal  iliac  arteries,  placing  a  figure  4  at  the 
division  of  the  aorta — representing  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra — and  a 
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S  to  the  outer  side  of  the  riyht  commnn  iliac  artery,  to  mark  the  pcunt 
of  origin  of  the  cava.  Then,  with  a  blue  pencil,  let  him  place  the  ex- 
temal,  and  internal,  and  the  beginning  of  the  common  iliac  veins  to 
the  inner  side  of  their  respective  arteries.  Having  done  that,  let  him 
draw  In  the  commencement  of  the  cava.  To  continue  ihe  common 
veins  into  the  cava,  he  must  bring  the  left  vein  away  from  its  artery 
and  beneath  the  right  artery,  and  send  the  right  vein  more  quickly 
beneath  the  right  artery  and  even  to  its  outer  side. 

Tributaries. — The  sacra  media  vein  conveniently  falls  into  the  left 
common  iliac  vein  as  it  crosses  below  the  division  of  the  aorta  ;  the 
ilio-lumbar  vein  enters  the  corresponding  common  iliac  vein. 
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The  sacral  nerves  descend  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  limibar  e 
largement,  which  is  at  the  level  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  in  the  cauda 
equina,  and  divide  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch. 

Ths  posterior  sacral  nerves  emerge  by  the  posterior  sacral  fora- 
mina and  give  internal  branches  to  the  ori^n  of  the  erector  spina,  and 
external  branches  which  form  loops  about  the  great  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment, from  which  twigs  pass  through  the  origin  of  the  gluteus  ir 
to  supply  the  skin  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  buttock. 

The  lacral  plexus  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  lumbo-sacral 
cord  with  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  first  three  sacral  r 
with  part  of  that  of  the  fourth.  The  Jburth  sacral  nerve  also  sends 
branches  to  the  rectum,  bladder,  vagina  ;  to  the  coccygeus,  levator  an 
and  externa!  sphincter,  and  to  the  skin  near  the  side  of  the  coccyx. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  fifth  sacral  is  an  unimportant  twig 
which  passes  out  between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  for  the  skin  near 
the  coccyx,  together  with  a  still  smaller  nerve,  the  coccygeal. 

SelBtlona  of  tbe  aaiiral  plexus. — The  plexus  lies  upon  the  s^ 
and  pyriformis,  and  is  separated  from  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and 
from  the  divisions  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  by  the  pelvic  fascia. 

The  upper  part  of  the  plexus  consists  of  the  lumbo-sacrai  cord  and 
of  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  first  and  second  and  part  of  the  third 
sacrals,  and  forms  chiefly  the  great  sciatic  nerve  ;  the  rest  of  the  third 
and  the  part  of  the  fourth  forming  the  internal  pudic.  But,  in  addition  to 
these  trunks,  the  plexus  gives  off  the  superior  gluteal  (from  the  lumbo- 
sacral cord),  the  lesser  sciatic,  and  the  inferior  gluteal,  and  muscular 
branches  to  the  pyriformis,  obturator  internus,  gemelli,  and  quadratus 
femoris.  The  nerve  to  the  obturator  internus  runs  round  the  ischial 
spine,  with  the  internal  pudic  nerve  ;  and  the  nerve  to  the  quadratus 
passes  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus  and  the  gemelli, 
and  gives  a  twig  through  the  back  of  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint. 

The  superior  Kluteal  nen'c  comes  from   the  lumbo-sacral  cord. 
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and  emerges  above  the  pyriforniis  ;  il  courses  between  the  g'luleua 
medius  and  minimus,  supplying  them  and  the  tensor  fascia:  femoris. 
Thus  it  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  internal  rotators  of  the  thigh. 

The  Inrerlor  gluteal  comes  partly  from  the  back  of  the  plexus,  and 
partly  from  the  lesser  sciatic  ;  it  supplies  the  gluteus  maximus.  The 
two  gluteal  nerves  are  named  from  their  situation  as  regards  the  pyri- 
formis,  one  leaving  the  pelvis  above  and  the  other  below  that  muscle. 

The  small  aolatlc  nerve  parses  out  below  the  pyriformis,  under 
cover  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  which  it  helps  to  supply.  Its  remaining 
branches  are  cutaneous  ;  some  of  them  curl  round  the  lower  border  of 
the  gluteus  maximus,  to  supply  the  skin  over  the  buttock,  whilst  others, 
descending,  pierce  the  fascia  lata  at  various  points  to  supply  the  skin 
over  the  back  of  the  thigh  and  the  upper  part  of  the  calf.  Another 
branch,  the  long  pudendal^  winds  round  the  outer  side  of  the  ischial 
tuberosity  to  the  outer  part  of  the  scrotum  or  to  the  labium.  Pain  in 
that  region  may  be  due  to  pressure  upon  the  trunk  of  the  long  pudendal, 
or  the  lesser  sciatic,  or  upon  that  part  of  the  plexus,  or  of  the  spinal 
cord,  from  which  the  nen-e-filaments  arise. 

The  InteriiMl  pnillo  nerve  emerges  below  the  pyriformis  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  plexus,  and,  winding  round  the  ischial  spine,  enters 
the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  where  it  divides  into  the  inferior  hamorrhoidal 
{which  supplies  the  external  sphincter  and  the  neighbouring  integu- 
ment), Ihe  perinedi,  and  the  dorsal  ner\'e  of  the  penis  or  clitoris.  The 
perineal  nerve  runs  superficial  to  the  pudic  artery,  in  the  outer  wall  of 
the  fossa,  and  gives  off  two  superficial  branches  to  the  scrotum  and 
the  penis,  and  motor  twigs  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  levator  and 
sphincter  ani,  to  the  transverse  muscle,  and  to  the  accelerator  urinie 
and  erector  penis.     {See  fig.  on  p.  440.) 

The  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis  ascends  beta'een  the  two  layers  of  the 
triangular  ligament,  where  it  supplies  the  compressor  urethra:,  and  then 
passes  through  the  anterior  layer  of  the  triangidar  ligament  and  the 
suspensory  ligament,  and  along  the  dorsum,  to  end  In  the  glans  penis 
or  clitoridis,  and  the  prepuce. 

Peripheral  annoyance  of  the  internal  pudic  nerve  by  a  long  or 
adherent  prepuce  may  set  up  reflex  irritation  of  so  genera!  and  serious 
a  nature  as  to  entail  want  of  co-ordination  of  the  muscles  of  the  ex- 
tremity, paralysis,  or  other  obscure  nervous  affections.  Amongst  the 
commonest  of  the  reflex  results  of  phimosis  are  priapism,  incontinence 
of  urine,  and  nocturnal  emissions  of  semen. 

The  Kreat  loiatlo  nerve  comes  fixim  the  upper  part  of  the  plexus, 
and,  passing  out  below  the  pyriformis,  and  under  cover  of  the  gluteus 
maximus,  descends,  shielded  from  pressure,  in  the  hollow  between  the 
ischial  tuberosity  and  the  great  trochanter,  over  the  small  external 
rotators,  and  on  to  the  adductor  magnus.  It  supplies  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  great  adductor,  and,  just  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
divides  into  the  two  popliteal  nerves. 
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Its  course  may  be  chalked  by  a  line  which  connects  the  middle  of 
the  hollow  between  the  tuberosity  and  the  trochanter  with  the  top  of 
the  popliteal  space.  It  is  crossed  obliquely  by  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps.  The  nerve  supplies  the  bleeps,  semi-tendinosus,  and  semi- 
membranosus. Its  companion  artery,  the  comes  nervi  ischiatici,  is  a 
branch  of  the  sciatic  artery. 

Sciatica  is  a  painfiil  condition  of  the  large  nerve,  and  may  be  due 
10  spmal  disease,  to  intra-  or  extra-pelvic  pressure,  or  to  a  chronic 
inflammatory  condition  of  the  connective  tissue  in  and  around  the 
nerve-trunk.  In  due  course  it  may  cause  wasting  of  the  muscles  and 
stiffening  of  the  joints.  The  neuralgia  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by 
massage  along  the  back  of  the  thigh,  or  by  acupuncture. 

Bloodless  stretching  of  the  ncn'e  may  be  accomplished  by  flexing 
the  foot  to  a  right  angle,  extending  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  and  then 
forcibly  flexing  the  thigh  upon  the  abdomen.  A  more  efficient  W'ay  of 
stretching  the  nerve  is  through  an  incision  of  five  or  six  inches  down 
the  back  of  the  thigh,  extending  downwards  from  the  gluteal  fold  at  a 
point  midway  between  the  tuberosity  and  the  great  trochanter.  The 
incision  passes  through  the  superficial  fascia  (fat)  and  the  fascia  lata, 
down  to  the  upper  part  of  the  hamstring  muscles.  These  muscles 
are  then  drawn  inwards,  and  the  nerve  is  isolated  from  its  bed  of  fet 
and  connective  tissue  and  steadily  hauled  upon  for  some  minutes,  first 
downwards,  then  upwards.  (^) 

The  Internal  popliteal  nerve  is  much  larger  than  the  outer 
division  of  the  great  sciatic,  and  it  continues  the  original  course  of  the 
great  nerve.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  ham  it  lies  superficial  and  ex- 
ternal to  the  popliteal  vessels  ;  in  the  inter-con dylar  notch  it  is  placed 
directly  over  them,  and  at  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus  it  is  to 
their  inner  side.     Thence  it  is  continued  on  as  the  posterior  tibial. 

The  internal  popliteal  nerve  gives  off  three  branches  to  tlu  knee- 
'oint  which  accompany  the  superior  and  inferior  internal  articular,  and 
the  aiygos  articular  arteries.  J/tfjcu^ar  branches  supply  the  gastro-cnc- 
mius,  soleus,  plantaris,  and  popliteus.  The  external  saphenous  branch 
descends  between  the  bellies  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and,  piercing  the 
deep  fascia  below  the  calf,  is  joined  by  a  branch  of  the  external  popli- 
teal. It  passes  below  the  outer  malleolus  with  the  short  saphenous 
vein,  and  ends  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  and  of 
the  little  toe. 

The  posterior  tibial  continues  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  frcm 
the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus  to  the  inner  ankle,  where  it  divides 
into  the  two  plantars.  For  the  first  inch  it  is  placed  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  ;  it  then  passes  over  the  artery  and  lies 
for  the  rest  of  its  extent  to  the  outer  side.  It  is  covered  by  the  gastro- 
nd  soleus,  and  by  a  second  layer  of  the  deep  fascia,  whicli 
it  from  the  soleus.  It  rests  upon  the  tibialis  posticus,  the 
flexor  longus  riigitorum,  the  tibia   and  the  ankle-joint.     Behind  the 
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malleolus  it  has  the  artery  and  its  venae  comites  close  upon  the  inner 
side,  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  hallucis  a  little  to  its  outer 
side. 

It  supplies  the  tibialis  posticus,  flexor  longus  digitorum  and  flexor 
longus  hallucis,  and  gives  an  additional  branch  to  the  soleus.  It  also 
gives  off  a  plantar  cutaneous  branch  for  the  inner  border  of  the  foot 
(which  pierces  the  internal  annular  ligament),  and  articular  twigs  to  the 
ankle-joint. 

The  internal  plantar  nerve  is  larger  than  the  external,  and  comes 
from  the  division  of  the  posterior  tibial  midway  between  the  inner 
malleolus  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis,  from  under  cover  of  the 
abductor  hallucis.  It  supplies  the  plantar  surface  of  the  inner  three 
and  a-half  digits  (corresponding  thus  to  the  median  nerve) ;  the 
branch  for  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe  pierces  the  deep  fascia  near 
the  middle  of  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  The  bed  of  the  nail  is 
supplied  by  the  plantar  nerves.  Muscular  branches  are  given  to  the 
abductor  hallucis,  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  flexor  brevis  hallucis,  and  to 
the  two  inner  lumbricals. 

The  external  plantar,  like  the  ulnar  nerve,  gives  ofl"  few  digital 
branches  (to  the  little  toe  and  the  adjoining  side  of  the  fourth  only), 
and  many  muscular  branches,  namely,  to  the  flexor  accessorius  (over 
which  it  passes),  to  the  abductor  and  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  the 
two  outer  lumbricals,  all  the  interossei,  the  transversus  pedis,  and  the 
adductor  hallucis. 

The  external  popliteal  or  peroneal  nerve  descends  close  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and,  winding  below  the 
head  of  the  fibula  into  the  peroneus  longus,  divides  into  the  musculo- 
cutaneous and  anterior  tibial.  It  gives  three  branches  to  the  knee-joint ^ 
two  of  which  accompany  the  outer  articular  arteries,  and  a  recurrent 
branch  which  ascends  to  the  joint  through  the  tibialis  anticus  ;  some 
cutaneous  branches  to  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  and  the  communicans 
peronei  to  join  the  external  saphenous. 

The  mnscnlo-cntaneoiui  nerve  descends  between  the  peronei 
longus  and  brevis  and  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  divides  into 
two  branches  which  pierce  the  fascia  lata  in  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg  ;  the  inner  of  them  supplies  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe  and  the 
cleft  between  the  second  and  third  toes  (leaving  the  first  cleft  for  the 
anterior  tibial  nerve),  whilst  the  other  division  supplies  the  two  outer 
clefts  (leaving  the  outer  side  of  the  little  toe  for  the  short  saphenous). 
Muscular  branches  pass  into  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis. 

The  anterior  tibial  nerve  gains  the  outer  side  of  the  corresponding 
artery  by  passing  through  the  origin  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  ; 
afterwards  it  holds  relations  very  similar  to  those  of  the  artery. 
Though  the  nerve  may  lie  over  the  artery  in  some  part  of  its  course,  it 
is  again  to  its  outer  side  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  where  it  divides 
into  an  inner  and  an  outer  branch,  of  which  the  former  passes  along 
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the  outer  side  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery,  to  the  cleft  between  the 
great  toe  and  the  next,  whilst  the  outer  branch  ends  in  a  ganglionic 
thickening  beneath  the  short  extensor  of  the  toes,  which  muscle  it 
supplies.  Its  other  muscular  branches  are  to  the  tibialis  anticus, 
extensor  proprius  hallucis,  extensor  longus  digitarum,  and  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  last  muscle,  the  peroneus  tertius. 

When  there  is  paralysis  of  the  extErrutl popliteal  nerve  the  patient 
cannot  flex  or  evert  the  foot,  nor  extend  the  toes.  The  foot  remains 
in  the  position  of  inversion  and  extension,  the  toes  being  curled  towards 
the  sole ;  as  the  patient  walks  the  toes  catch  against  the  ground, 
and  progression  is  rendered  difficult  and  dangerous.  When  there  has 
been  complete  section  of  the  nerve,  as  may  happen  after  careless 
tenotomy  of  the  biceps,  sensation  is  impaired  on  the  outer  aspect  of 
the  leg  and  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  ;  and,  on  account  of  the  implication 
of  the  trophic  filaments,  sores  may  occur  in  the  skin  of  those  neigh- 
bourhoods. 

THE  RECTUM 

This  last  part  of  the  large  intestine  is  by  no  means  'straight.'  It 
begins  opposite  the  left  sacro-iliae  joint,  and  inclines  to  the  middle  of 
the  sacrum  (first  piece) ;  then  it  follows  the  cun-ature  of  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx  (second  piece),  and  afterwards  it  bends  backwards  for 
ij  in.  between  the  levatores  ani,  to  end  at  the  level  of  the  external 
sphincter  (third  piece).     It  measures  about  S  or  9  in.,  and  is  capable 

The  curves  taken  by  the  rectum  must  be  specially  remembered  in 
the  introduction  of  an  enema-tube  or  bougie.  An  ignorant  and  clumsy 
operator  pushing  an  enema  syringe  directly  upwards  might  injure  the 
prostate  or  the  recto-vaginal  septum,  and  entirely  fall  to  irrigate  the 
bowel.  And  in  the  case  of  imperforate  rectum,  when  the  bowel  is 
being  sought  through  the  perineum,  the  dissection  must  be  carried 
well  back  along  the  sacro-coccygeal  curve.  In  the  young  child,  how- 
ever, the  rectum  runs  a  comparatively  straight  course. 

Though  not  properly  a  reservoir  for  fieces,  the  rectum  is  in  some 
cases  accustomed  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  accumulation,  as  is 
often  made  out  during  digital  exploration.  In  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  bowel  the  presence  of  faices  is  a  stimulus  to  the  muscular  wall 
Co  contract.  But  in  the  subject  of  habitual  constipation  the  nerves 
and  muscle  become  degenerate,  and  cease  to  act.  The  sensitiveness 
of  the  lining  of  the  rectmn  is  very  slight  at  a  little  distance  above  the 
inner  sphincter,  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  bowel  may  be  over- 
loaded with  fiBces  without  the  patient  being  in  discomfort.  In  such  a 
case  a  doughy  tumour  may  be  found  in  the  left  lumbar  and  iliac 
regions.  The  pressure  thus  exeiled  upon  the  iliac  veins  may  cause 
ledema  nf  the  left  thigh  and  leg.     The  more  dilated  the  bowel,  the 
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more  stretched  and  thinned 
therefore,  nith  the  utmost  gentle; 


wall ,  the  surgeon  must  proceed, 
using  the  enema,  or  scoop 


when  endeavourini,'  to  empty  it.    The  muscular 
stretched  and  enfeebled,  there  is  no  chance  of  a  ti 
taking  place. 

DevBlapment.— The  blind  end  of  the  large  w 
into  the  peivis  is  separated  by  a  thick  septum 
from  the  surface  of  the  perineum.  Then  a.  de- 
pression at  the  site  of  the  future  anus  deepens 
upwards  to  form  a  short,  shut  sac  ;  at  last  the 
septum  is  absorbed,  and  the  pelvic  and  anal 
pieces  of  the  rectum  become  continuous.  Thus, 
the  pelvic  portion  ofthe  rectum  is  developed  frotn 
the  hypoblast,  whilst  the  anal  portion  is  the  result 
of  an  involution  ofthe  epiblast. 

ZmperfoTate  reotam  results  from  persist- 
ence of  the  septum ;  it  may  exist  with  a  perfectly 
formed  anus.  Should  absorption  of  the  septum 
be  incomplete,  an  annular  constriction  will  be 
detected  an  inch  or  so  within  the  anus. 

The  dose  association  of  the  rectum  and 
urinary  bladder  during  development  suggests 
how,  from  arrest  of  deveiopment,  the  bowel  may 
open  into  the  vagina  or  urethra,  or  on  to  the  perineum. 

In  obstinate  corwtipation  in  infants  digital  exploration  of  the 
rectum  must  not  be  neglected,  for,  although  the  anus  is  well  formed, 
the  pelvic  portion  ofthe  large 
intestine  may  not  be  deve- 
loped, or  may  be  represented 
only  by  a  cord  descending 
toM'ards  the  perineum. 

ZmpeiTorate  aniiB.  — 
Though  the  pelvic  and  anal 
portions  may  be  perfectly 
developed,  the  orifice  may 
be  occluded  by  a  membrane 
which  may  be  easily  broken 
through. 

XelaUoiu.— The    upper 

part  of  the  rectum  rests  upon  c.  rtcium,  upcnins  Inlo  bladJcr,  i  -.  ™.  peni^. 

the  sacrum,  the  sacral  plexus, 

and  the  pyriformis.  Coils  of  small  intestine  dropping  down  into  the 
recto-vesical  pouch  intervene  between  it  and  the  distended  bladder. 
The  uterus  and  vagina  would  also  be  in  front  of  it  (i/.  p.  389),  The 
ureters  and  various  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  lie  against  its 
bide.    (There  is  no  definite  limit  between  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
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the  bowel— the  first  part  ends  at  the  middle  of  the  third  vertebra  of 
the  sacrum.) 

The  middle  piece  lies  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sacro-coccygeal 
hollow,  with  some  of  the  pyriformis  and  sacral  plexus  behind  it  In 
its  anterior  bend  rest  the  base  of  the  bladder,  the  vesiculae  seminales 
and  vasa  deferentia,  and  the  prostate  gland,  or  the  vagina  and  the 
cervix  uteri.  This  part  of  the  bowel  is  securely  fixed,  and  is  very 
capacious.     It  ends  at  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 

The  third  part,  about  ij  in.,  turns  back  from  the  prostate  or  the 
vagina  to  the  anus.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  (striated)  external 
sphincter  ani,  and  has  supporting  and  fixing  it  on  either  side  the 
levator  ani  with  its  two  layers  of  pelvic  fascia  (p.  363).  The  urethra 
is  separated  from  it  by  the  perineum  or  by  the  vagina.  This  is  by 
far  the  narrowest  piece  of  the  large  intestine,  but  it  is  very  dilatable, 
nevertheless. 

On  introducing  the  finger  about  i  ^  in.  into  the  rectum  the  apex  of 
the  prostate  gland  can  be  felt,  and  just  in  front  of  and  below  this  one 
can  detect  the  beak  of  the  catheter  in  the  membranous  urethra  ;  and 
should  the  instrument  wander  thence  into  a  false  passage  its  beak  can 
be  felt  just  in  front  of  the  thin  rectal  wall.  The  finger  can  also  ex- 
plore the  lobes  of  the  prostate,  detecting  chronic  hypertrophy,  acute 
inflammation,  or  the  bogginess  of  a  prostatic  abscess.  The  vesiculae 
seminales  and  the  vasa  deferentia  can  also  be  searched  for  tubercular 
or  simple  inflammatory  enlargement ;  and  even  a  small  stone  may  be 
occasionally  made  out  in  the  bladder  or  impacted  at  the  orifice  of  the 
ureter.  Also  the  degree  of  distension  of  the  full  bladder  may  thus 
be  estimated.  Information  can  also  be  obtained  regarding  fracture  of 
the  cocc>'x,  and  of  the  connections  of  a  sacral  or  pelvic  tvunour.  In 
the  case  of  a  tumour  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum  information 
must  be  sought  by  thorough  digital  examination  when  a  sound  is  in 
the  bladder,  and  the  index-finger  is  in  the  vagina. 

In  supra-pubic  operations  upon  the  bladder  that  viscus  is  rendered 
much  more  accessible  by  gradually  distending  an  india-rubber  bag  pre- 
viously inserted  in  the  rectum.  Thus  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bowel 
and  the  base  of  the  bladder  are  lifted  up. 

As  remarked  elsewhere  (p.  386),  a  patulous  condition  of  the  anus  is 
a  strong  suggestion  of  the  existence  of  stricture,  and  Mr.  Bryant  has 
recently  shown  that  a  cavernous  condition  of  the  rectum — ballooning 
he  calls  it— is  of  like  clinical  import.  Having  no  work  to  do,  the 
muscular  coat  below  the  level  of  the  stricture  (which  is  then  found  high 
in  the  rectum,  or  which  exists  in  the  sigmoid  flexure)  becomes  relaxed, 
and  the  wall  widely  yields  all  around  the  bowel. 

Serous  coat. — The  arrangement  of  peritoneum  is  like  that 
obtaining  in  the  duodenum — the  first  piece  being  almost  completely 
invested,  the  second  part  being  covered  in  front,  whilst  the  third 
piece  has   no  serous  coat.     In  the  rectum,  however,  it  is  only  the 
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beginning  of  the  second  piece  that  is  covered  in  front,  for  the 
peritoneum  soon  passes  on  to  the  back  of  the  bladder,  at  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  vesicular  seminales,  to  fonn  the  recto-vesical  pouch 
and  the  posterior  false  ligaments  of  the  bladder.  The  bladder  is 
readily  punctured  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum,  betncen 
the  vcsiculs  seminales,  without  damage  to  the  peritoneum. 


A  considerable  extent  of  the  rectum— perhaps  some  3  or  4  in. — 
may  be  removed  for  malignant  disease,  especially  on  the  posterior 
and  posiero- lateral  aspect,  without  great  risk  of  wounding  the 
peritoneum.  At  the  front  the  peritoneum  reaches  to  within  about  3 
or  4  in.  of  the  anus,  posteriorly  it  does  not  descend  so  low.  In 
excising  the  end  of  the  bowel  the  levator  ani  is  divided  on  each  side, 
and,  for  obtaining  more  room  during  the  operation,  the  wound  should 
be  prolonged  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  The  rectum  is  then  dragged 
down  by  the  vulsella. 

The  mnaoolmr  eont  consists  of  an  outer  layer  of  non-striated 
fibres  arranged  longitudinally,  and  of  an  inner  one  of  circular  fibres. 
The  longitudinal  fibres,  which  in  the  colon  are  found  chiefly  in  three 
bands,  spread  evenly  around  the  rectum  in  a  thlckish  coat.  Just 
\vithin  the  anus  the  circular  fibres  are  aggregated   in  a  thick  band 
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nearly  an  inch  deep,  the  internal  sphincter ;  its  upper  border  forms  a 
definite  ridge  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  just  above  it  an 
ulcer  or  the  opening  of  a  fistula  is  often  found. 

The  external  spltlnoter  (striated)  is  attached  to  the  coccyx,  and, 
passing  around  the  sides  of  the  anus,  its  fibres  join  again  to  reach  the 
central  tendon.  It  is  under  control  of  the  will.  It  is  supplied  by 
branches  of  the  inferior  haemorrhoidal  vessels  and  nerves,  and  by 
twigs  from  the  fourth  sacral.  It  is  advisable  to  forcibly  dilate  the 
sphincter  after  operating  for  internal  piles,  as  the  temporary  paralysis 
which  follows  ensures  perfect  rest  and  freedom  from  spasm. 

rissnre  of  tbe  anus  is  a  linear  ulcer  or  crack  which  extends  from 
just  within  the  anus  to  the  exterior.  On  account  of  its  passing  across 
the  fibres  of  the  external  sphincter  the  sensory  filaments  in  its  depths 
are  disturbed  after  every  act  of  defaecation  by  the  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  sphincter,  whilst  the  anus  itself  is  kept  tightly  occluded. 
Hence  the  pain  is  intense,  and  it  often  lasts  for  hours  after  stool. 
Before  the  ulcer  can  heal,  temporary  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  must  be 
obtained,  either  by  forcible  dilatation,  or  by  section  of  the  superficial 
fibres.  Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter  may  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  fissure  which  is  so  small  as  to  escape  detection.  By 
obtaining  the  temporary  paralysis  of  the  muscle  in  an  obscure  case 
relief  may  generally  be  secured. 

Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter  is  very  characteristic  of 
ulceration  at  or  near  the  anus.  Irritation  of  sensory  filaments  of  the 
internal  pudic  nerve  involves  a  message  of  unrest  to  the  grey  matter  of 
the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord,  which  is  there  converted  into  a 
motor  stimulus  leaving  by  those  fibres  of  the  nerve  which  supply  the 
muscle  guarding  the  mucous  orifice.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  so  severe, 
and  the  sensory  impulse  is  so  energetic,  that  the  adjacent  cells  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  grey  crescent  are  thrown  into  sympathetic  vibra- 
tion, and  the  patient  complains  of  pains  in  the  regions  near  those  from 
which  the  afferent  nerves  are  coming  ;  thus  he  may  have  neuralgia 
in  the  back  (lumbago  ?),  down  the  thigh  (sciatica  ?),  or  along  the  scro- 
tum. And^sometimes  the  efferent  (motor)  impulse  is  so  severe  that  the 
testicles  may  be  drawn  up,  or  the  bladder  spasmodically  evacuated  ; 
vaginismus  also  may  be  set  up,  or  contraction  of  the  sphincter  vesicae, 
retention  of  urine  being  the  result. 

By  inspection  of  the  anus  information  may  sometimes  be  obtained 
as  to  the  nature  of  rectal  disease  ;  thus  in  the  case  of  fissure  it  is  tightly 
closed,  and  only  with  difficulty  can  a  search  be  made  amongst  the 
muco-cutaneous  folds  and  furrows.  But  when  obstruction  exists,  as 
in  the  case  of  simple  or  malignant  stricture,  or  of  a  greatly  enlarged 
prostate,  the  sphincter  becomes  atrophied  and  weak  from  want  of  use, 
and  the  anus  flaccid  and  patulous.  This  is  very  characteristic.  Even 
in  the  case  of  annular  constriction  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  I  have  found 
the  anus  flabby  and  patulous.    (See  also  p.  384.) 
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In  making  a  lUgilal  examination  of  the  rectum  the  firm  os  uteri 
(felt  through  the  anterior  wall)  must  not  be  mistaken  for  '  tumour.' 
If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mass  one  finijer  should 
be  passed  into  the  vagina  whilst  the  other  remains  in  the  bowel.  Nor 
must  the  sac ro- vertebral  angle  be  taken  for  a  cartilaginous  or  malig- 
nant tumour,  or  for  some  kind  of  rectal  obstruction,  A  malignant 
mass  in  the  rectum,  which  is  just  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger  as 
(he  patient  lies  in  bed,  may  sometimes  be  detected  when  the  patient  is 
examined  in  the  erect  position  and  '  bears  domi.' 

The  diiatabilily  of  the  anus,  and  the  capacity  of  ihc  rectum,  have 
occasionally  tempted  the  surgeon  to  introduce  his  whole  hand  into  the 
lower  bowelfor  exploration.  The  practice  is  dangerous,  even  when 
the  hand  is  small,  as  the  bowel  or  its  peritoneal  covering  may  be  torn, 
whilst  the  practical  result  obtained  is  extremely  problematical.  More- 
over, permanent  paralysis  may  follow  such  rough  dilatation  of  the 
■phine.er. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  hand  after  death— when  permission 
cannot  be  obtained  for  a  secdo  cadaveris — abdominal  and  even  thoracic 
viscera  may  be  extracted  for  inspection. 

When  hannorrhage  takes  place  into  the  rectum  no  blood  may  escape 
by  the  anus  until  the  pressure  within  becomes  so  urgent  that  evacua- 
tion can  no  longer  be  prevented  by  the  external  sphincter.  Then  an 
enorniDus  quantity  of  fluid  and  clot  may  come  away.  Faintness,  with 
a  feeling  of  heat  and  fulness  in  the  lower  bowel  after  operation,  suggest 
hemorrhage,  and  demand  the  introduction  of  the  finger. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  but  loosely  attached  by  the  sub-mucous 
coat.  It  is  thick  and  vascular,  and  when  the  bowel  is  empty  is  thrown 
into  folds.  On  account  of  the  looseness  of  its  connections  it  is  apt  to 
prolapse,  especially  in  the  child  who  strains  at  stool  on  account  of 
vesical  calculus,  chronic  constipation,  or  diarrhcea.  Permanent  trans- 
verse folds  have  been  described  as  existing  where  the  bowel  changes 
its  directions.  They  might  possibly  obstruct  the  introduction  of  a 
tube  ;  their  office  is  to  allow  free  distension. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  is  liable  to  dysenteric 
inflammation  and  ulceration,  and  cicatrisation  of  these  ulcers  produces 
stricture.  The  nearer  the  anus,  the  greater  the  liability  to  ulceration. 
The  disease  probably  begins  in  the  solitary  glands. 

The  epithelium  is  simple  columnar  ;  a  rectal  epithelioma  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  nature  of  columnar  epithelioma  ;  sometiines  the  disease 
appears  as  a  cord-like  constriction.  The  epithelium  at  the  anus  being 
stratified,  the  malignant  development  from  it  is  the  squamous  epithe- 
lioma. In  an  epithelioma  occupying  both  the  rectal  and  anal  mucous 
membrane  the  elements  might  be  of  both  varieties. 

There  is  not  always  pain  with  cancer  of  the  rectum,  especially  when 
the  disease  is  high  up  ;  but  even  in  this  case  distress  comes  on  later 
when  the  prijnary  disease,  or  the  lymphatic  invasion,  has  involved  the 
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sacral  nerves.  Then  thereniay  be  great  pain  in  the  back  and  alorig  the 
peripheral  branches  nf  the  sarral  plexus.  !n  mosl  cases  ihere  is  a  sense. 
of  fulness  of  the  lower  bowel,  on  account  of  pressure  upon  its  sensoryi 
nerves,  and,  therefore,  a  frequent  desire  for  evacuation.  The  motions-' 
are  often  small  and  liquid,  the  solid  part  remaining  behind  as  a  harden- 
ing mass.  The  sphincter  is  usually  dilated.  If  the  disease  is  too  far 
advanced  for  excision  to  be  undertaken,  comfort  may  be  obtained  and 
life  prolonged  by  diverting  the  feces  through  an  artificial  anus  in  tlie 
groin  or  loin. 

Arteries, — ^The  inferior  mesenteric  of  the  abdominal  aorta  lies 
behind  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  {superior  hirmorrhoidaf),  and 
then  divides  into  a  trunk  for  either  side  of  the  bowel.  Branches  are 
thence  given  off  which  pierce  the  muscular  coat  and  run  in  the  sub- 
mucous layer  aitni>st  to  the  anus,  anastomosing  with  those  next  de- 
scribed. The  middle  hmmorrhoidah  are  derived  from  the  internal 
iliacs  ;  branches  also  come  from  the  lower  v'esical  and  sacral,  and  from. 
the  internal  pudics  within  the  pelvis  ;  they  communicate  with  each 
other  and  with  the  superior  and  inferior  hiemorrlioidals.  The  inferior 
or  external  kamotrhoidal  arteries  come  from  the  internal  pudics  in 
the  ischio-rectal  fossa  (p.  442).  They  anastomose  with  each  other  and 
with  the  higher  hemorrhoidal  arteries.  Their  branches  are  divided 
in  lateral  lithotomy,  and  also  in  the  operation  for  anal  fistula. 

veins. — The  h.-emorrhoidal  plexus  is  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum,  in  the  mucous  and  submucous  coats.  It  communicates  with 
the  veins  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  prostate.  The  branches  are 
destitute  of  valves,  and  the  chief  of  them  enter  into  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric vein  which  ends  in  the  splenic,  itself  an  important  tributary  of  the 
vena  porta  (p.  338)  ;  others  flow  into  the  internal  iliac  and  internal  pudic 
veins.  Thus  a  noticeable  communication  is  effected  between  the  portal, 
and  systemic  circulation. 

niea  are  varicose  hsemorrhnidal  veins  ;  when  prolapsed  from  the 
interior  of  the  bowel  they  are  covered  with  mucous  membrane  and  are 
apt  to  bleed  ;  eiclernal  piles  are  tumours  of  the  inferior  hamorrhoidal 
veins,  and,  possessing  a  thick  (dermal)  coating,  they  do  not  bleed.  A 
branch  of  a  hemorrhoidal  artery  descends  into  the  base  of  the  internal 
pile  ;  the  pendulous  tumour  must  therefore  not  be  cut  off  unless  this 
vessel  is  first  secured,  either  by  a  clamp  or  ligature.  In  freeing  the 
base  of  the  pile  for  ligation  the  blades  of  the  scissors  must  be  passed 
up  parallel  to  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  and  between  it  and  the  pile.  Any 
condition  which  obstructs  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  predisposes 
to  dilatation  of  these  veins.  Piles  may,  Iherefore,  be  symptomatic  of 
disease  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  liver ;  (»f  stricture  of  the  rectum  ;  of 
habitual  constipation,  pregnancy,  ovarian  disease  or  abdominal  tumour  ; 
of  prostatic  enlargement,  or  of  vesical  calculus. 

The  nerves  of  the  rectum  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  inferior 
":  derivatives  of  the  aortic  plexus,  and  from  the  hypogasti 
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plexus,  but  important  branches  come  from  the  fourth  sacral  nerie. 
■  Paralysis  of  this  nerve  after  injuiy  to  the  lumbar  spine  may  help  to  ex- 
plain the  sluggishness  of  the  bowel  in  such  cases.  On  account  of  the 
close  association  of  the  nerves  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  irritability 
of  the  latter  set  may  cause  constant  desire  to  micturate,  whilst  opera- 
lions  upon  the  rectum  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  retention  of  urine. 

The  anus  is  supplied  by  branches  of  the  internal  pudic  nerve. 

Tlie  lymphatics  end  in  the  pelvic  and  lumbar  glands  ;  those  from 
the  anus  enter  the  glands  arranged  along  the  course  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment Enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  may  be  caused  by  dysen- 
teric or  other  non-malignant  ulcerations  of  the  rectum  ;  therefore,  when 
exploring  the  bowel  in  a  case  of  ulceration,  and  feeling  enlarged  glands 
against  the  sacrum,  one  must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
disease  is  malignant. 

In  the  case  of  epilhelioma  of  the  anus  the  inguinal  glands  are  first 
enlarged,  and  subsequently  the  pelvic  glands. 


THE    UTERUS 

The  uterus  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  green  fig  ;  the 
large  end  is  directed  upwards  and  forwards,  and  the  small  end  looks 


downwards  and  backwards,  to  open  into  the  vagina.     Its  a 
posterior  surfaces  are  flattened.     I  ts  long  axis  corresponds  with  a 
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passing  from  the  navel  to  the   coccyx- -that  if,  with  the  axis  of  inlel  of 
the  pelvis  (p,  364).     In  the  normal  stale  it  is  suspended  ivithin  the  true  - 
pelvis  ;  thus  it  cannot   be  felt  above  the   pubes  ;  during  pregnancy  it 
ascends  towards  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 

Relations. — The  large  end  is  surrounded  by  coils  of  small!  ntes  tine. 
Posteriorly  is  the  rectum  ;  and  into  the  recto-vesieal  pouch  of  peri- 
toneum loops  of  jejunum  and  ileum  descend.  In  front  is  the  bladder, 
and  laterally  are  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  lubes,  between  the  layers 
of  the  broad  ligament.  Inferiorly  is  the  vagina,  and  lower  still  is  the 
perineum  ;  after  rupture  of  the  perineum  the  uterus  sinks  until  the  cervix 
and  some  of  the  body  hang  permanently  outside  the  vulva ;  this  is 
prolapse  of  the  uterus. 

The  presence  of  the  uterus  between  the  bladder  and  rectum  divides 
the  recto-vesical  cavity  into  the  an tero- uterine  and  the  retro-uterine 
pouches,  each  of  which  contains  coils  of  small  intestine  ;  the  retro- 
uterine ail-de-sac  is  commonly  called  Song-laa's  ponob,  which  may  be 
reached  by  the  finger  through  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  vagina. 

When  the  bladder  is  distended  the  ulenis  is  thrust  backwards  and 
upwards  ;  when  (he  rectum  is  loaded  it  is  pushed  forwards. 

The  perltoneBl  oaTerlns  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  complete  on 
the  posterior  surface  ;  indeed,  the  retro-uterine  pouch  descends  con- 
siderably below  the  level  of  the  body  cos'erirg  the  posterior  part  of  the 
cer\-ix,  which  extends  above  the  vagina,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  back 
of  the  vagina  itself.  Laterally,  the  recto-uterine  pouch  is  bounded  by 
the  ureters  and  the  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries.  Anteriorly  the 
peritoneum  does  not  descend  so  far,  but,  leaving  a  small  part  of  the 
uterus  bare  below,  passes  fonvards  to  the  back  of  the  bladder. 


The  layers  of  peritoneum  from  the  front  and  back  extend  laterally    I 
»  the  side  of  the  pelvis  under  the  name  of  broad  liBanients.      The   | 
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upper  borders  of  these  folds  with  the  included  uterus  form  a  vertical 
septum  in  the  pelvis,  whilst  the  lateral  margins  of  the  pouches  con- 
stitute the  two  anterior  ligaments— yesico-yAtiYine,  and  the  two  posterior 
ligatuents — recto- uterine.  The  biood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves 
of  the  uterus  are  placed  between  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament  in  a 
good  deal  of  loose  connective  tissue  ;  so  are  the  ovary  and  its  ligament, 
the  Fallopian  tube,  and  the  round  ligament.  The  last-named  is  a 
fibrous  cord,  five  inches  long:,  which  is  attached  to  the  comer  of  the 
uterus  just  below  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  which  passes  through  the 
inguinal  canal  to  spread  out  on  to  the  tissues  of  the  labium.  In  its 
descent  it  carries  a  follicular  process  of  the  peritoneum,  the  canal  of 
Nuck,  into  which  a  piece  of  bo«'el,  or  even  the  ovary  itself,  may  stray 
(inguinal  hernia,  p.  310),  and  down  which  serous  fluid  may  gravitate 
(congenital  hydrocele,  p.  429).  I  have  also  seen  an  enormous  encysted 
hydrocele  in  this  funicular  process.  Operations  have  been  designed 
for  shortening  these  ligaments  in  the  case  of  a  backward  tilting  of  the 
uterus.  It  has  likewise  been  thought  that  a  forward  tilting  might 
be  due  to  a  preternatural  shortness  of  the  ligaments. 

The  broad  ligament,  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  uterus  and  ovary 
which  are  within  the  broad  ligament,  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  the  round 
ligament  constitute  the  pedicle  of  an  ovariiut  tumour.  Unilocular 
cystic  tumours— not  ovarian — are  often  found  in  the  broad  ligament. 

The  delicate  sub-peritoneal  tissue  which  connects  the  serous  and 
muscular  coats  of  the  uterus  is  liable  to  inflammation^^r/-««/w'/j' — 
but  it  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish  this  disease  from  inflammation 
of  the  peritoneal  coat  itself. 

Btrnotnre. — ^Beneath  the  sub-peritoneal  coat  is  the  thick  wall  of 
non-striated  muscular  tissue,  the  fibres  of  which  pass  longitudinally, 
obliquely,  and  transversely — the  longitudinal  fibres  being  chiefly 
external.  Numerous  blood-vessels  run  through  this  coat  to  the 
mucous  membrane.  Hypertrophic  outgrowths  from  the  muscular 
tissue,  with  a  mixture  of  fibrous  tissue,  constitute  the  uterine  fibromata 
or  iiiyamatii  ;  they  may  extend  towards  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  or 
appear  as  upheavals  beneath  the  serous  coat  ;  the  latter  may  grow 
harmlessly  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  According  to  their  siie  and 
situation  ihe^e  tumours  may  prevent  conception,  arrest  gestation,  and 
complicate  parturition.  The  intra-uterine  growths  cause  frequent 
bleedings  and  constant  distress,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  enucleated. 
These  tumours  sometimes  shrivel  up,  or  detach  themselves  under  a 
long  course  of  ergot ;  and  sometimes,  after  parturition,  they  undergo 
involution  with  the  rest  of  the  uterine  wall.  Their  presence  may  be 
determined,  and  size  estimated,  by  the  bimanual  method  of  examination, 
and  by  the  uterine  sound.  With  one  index-finger  in  the  vagina  and 
the  other  in  the  rectum,  further  information  as  to  the  siae  and  position 
of  a  tumour  may  often  be  obtained.  Sometimes  a  submucous  tumour 
growing  into  the  cavity  stretches  its  base  into  a  slender  pedicle  and 
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hangs  against  or  through  the  os  uteri  as  a  polypus.  It  is  a  source  of 
constant  irritation,  and  the  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus,  in  its  attempts 
to  expel  it,  undergoes  hypertrophy,  like  the  left  ventricle  in  aortic 
obstruction  or  the  bladder  in  prostatic  disease. 

The  cervix  is  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  ends  in  a  transverse 
aperture,  something  like  the  mouth  of  a  tench,  os  tincce.  On  account 
of  the  backward  slope  of  the  cervix,  the  anterior  lip  is  also  inferior  ;  it 
is  also  the  larger,  and  is  the  first  seen  through  the  vaginal  speculum. 
The  upper  part  of  the  cervix  has  a  slight  serous  covering  behind,  but 
none  in  front,  as  shown  on  p.  389. 

The  cavity  of  the  oerviz  is  fusiform,  opening  above  by  the 
OS  internum,  and  into  the  vagina  by  the  os  externum  or  os  tincae. 
The  mucous  membrane  in  the  cavity  of  the  cervix  is  arranged  in  a 
longitudinal  and  transverse  pleat  to  allow  for  dilatation  during  preg- 
nancy. 

The  epithelium  of  the  interior  of  the  cervix  is  columnar  ciliated, 
but  that  upon  the  outside  is,  like  the  epithelium  of  the  rest  of  the 
vaginal  cavity,  squamous. 

Sometimes  the  squamous  epithelium  on  the  cervix  ends  quite 
abruptly,  being  replaced  by  crops  of  projecting  and  close-set  filiform 
papillae.  To  the  touch  these  patches  are  soft  and  velvety,  and  through 
the  speculum  they  appear  florid  and  pathological.  They  may  be 
called  phantom  ulcer*,  and  they  deserve  not  that  amount  of  personal 
attention  and  treatment  which  are  at  times  so  assiduously  bestowed 
upon  them.  They  are  not  the  result  of  disease  ;  but  when  the  surface 
is  persistently  rubbed  with  lunar  caustic  a  genuine  ulceration  is  easily 
made. 

During  pregnancy  the  cervix  grows  broad  and  soft,  and  is  drawn 
up  from  the  cavity  of  the  vagina,  the  os  tincae  being  blocked  by  a  plug 
of  mucus.  From  chronic  disease  it  is  at  times  enormously  hypertro- 
phied.  Stricture  of  the  neck  may  cause  dysmenorrhoea  and  sterility  ; 
it  may  be  dilated  by  graduated  sounds.  Dilatation  may  also  be  so 
thoroughly  effected  as  to  allow  complete  introspection  of  the  uterus, 
and  the  enucleation  of  large  tumours.  The  cervix  is  often  the  seat  of 
epithelioma  which  may  extend  to  the  body  of  the  uterus,  the  vagina, 
bladder,  or  rectum,  so  that  faeces  and  urine  escape  by  the  vulva.  It  is 
of  the  columnar  variety.  In  the  early  stage  the  cervix  may  be  con- 
veniently amputated  by  the  ^craseur,  but,  later  on,  if  operation  be  still 
justifiable,  the  entire  uterus  and  its  appendages  should  be  taken  away, 
either  with  or  without  abdominal  section. 

The  presence  of  cancer  of  the  cervix  does  not  necessarily  prevent 
conception,  but  if  the  disease  be  advanced  natural  delivery  at  the 
full  time  is  almost  impossible.  In  such  circumstances  the  abdomen 
is  opened  through  the  linea  alba,  and  the  supra-vaginal  part  of  the 
uterus,  with  the  foetus,  ovaries,  and  tubes,  are  removed  ;  this  is  Parrots 
operation. 
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The  oavlty  of  tba  nters*  is  small  and  triangular,  the  apex  being  con- 
tuiuous  with  the  cavjty  of  the  cervix  through  Ihe  os  internum,  whilst  the 
superior  angles  receive  the  Fallopian  tubes,  or  oviducts  ;  through  the 
oviducts  the  mucous  membrane  is  directly  continuous  with  the  peri- 
toneum [  hence,  uterine  injections  escaping  above  mayset  up  peritonitis. 

AftfrnwffwWrfpassesforabout  twoanda  half  inchesinto  the  normal 
uterus  i  it  is  marked  in  inches  and  fractions  of  an  inch.     The  elbow  in 


the  sound  is  to  render  introduction  more  easy  along  the  axes  of  outlet 
and  inlet  of  the  pelvis.     Its  reckless  use  may  cause  abortion  or  inflam- 

The  muoona  llntnr  of  the  otemB  consists  of  a  basement  mem- 
brane covered  with  a  single  layer  of  columnar  ciliated  epithelium.  It 
is  continuous  with  the  lining  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and,  through  the 
cervix,  with  that  of  the  vagina.  Its  deeper  layer  is  very  vascular,  and 
rests  upon  the  muscular  layer  without  the  intervention  of  a  submucous 
Stratum.  The  surface  of  the  membrane  is  smooth  and  closely  studded 
with  the  openings  of  tubular,  glandular  inflections  of  the  basement 
membrane.  The  membrane  swells  during  menstruation,  being  then 
partially  cast  off;  in  certain  cases  of  dysmcnorrhcea  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  lining  comes  away  in  pieces,  with  loss  of  blood.  Much  of  the 
discharge  in  leucorrhtea  comes  from  the  tubular  glands. 

Vascular  outgrowths  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  start  into  the 
cavity  and,  growing  downwards,  become  pedunculated.  Such  polypi 
are  a  common  source  of  haemorrhage  and  dysmcnorrhcea. 

Snpplies. — The  arteries  come  from  the  tortuous  ovarian  branches 
ol  the  aorta,  and  from  the  internal  iliacs.  They  reach  the  uterus 
between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  anastomose  freely  with 
each  other  and  across  the  median  line  They  form  a  close  and  delicate 
plexus  in  the  mucous  membrane,  which  eventually  empties  into  venous 
sinuses  in  the  muscular  wall.  The  ulerine  veins  and  ovarian  veins 
form  a  plexus  in  the  broad  hgament  and  enter  respectively  the  in- 
ternal iliac  and  the  vena  cava  (right),  or  (left)  the  renal  vein— like  the 
spermatic  veins.  Thtfy  communicate  freely  below  with  the  vaginal 
veins  also.  The  dense  plexus  of  ovarian  and  ulerine  veins  is  liable  to 
dilatation. 

The  lymphatics  pass  from  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  into  a 
delicate  network  beneath  the  peritoneum,  and  eventually  enter  the 
pelvic  and  lumbar  glands. 

The   ncnies  are  derived   from  the   hypogastric  plexus,  and   from 
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branches  coining  with  the  ovarian  and  uterine  arteries  (aortic  and  iliac 
plexuses)  ;   important   tn-igs   also   come   from    the   third  and    fourth 

When  an  examination  is  niade/cr  vaginam  but  a  few  days  after 
conception  the  uterus  is  found  hot  and  turgid  as  if  formed  of  erectile 
tissue.  The  finger  may  also  feel  the  eolarged  body  of  the  uterus 
through  the  front  of  the  vagina,  and  the  os  is  '  soft  and  cushiony.'  The 
surface  of  the  abdomen  becomes  flatter  and  the  navel  is  deejiened  ; 
hence  the  proverb,  '  En  venire  filai,  enfant  il-y-a.' 


I 


In  the  third  month  the  abdomen  shows  enlargement  ;  in  the  fifth 
month  the  uterus  can  be  felt  above  the  pubes,  perhaps  halfway  to  the 
navel.  There  is  no  confirmation  of  the  supposition  that  'quickening' 
is  the  result  of  a  sudden  ascent  of  the  uterus.  With  advancing  preg^- 
nancy  souffles  and  pulsations  are  heard,  and  the  movements  of  the 
fcetus  may  be  felt  and  seen  through  the  abdominal  wall 

A  few  days  before  parturition  the  fcetus  sinks  towards  the  pelvis, 
preparatory  to  delivery. 

The  pregnant  uterus  may  press  against  the  renal  veins,  or  may  in- 
directly irritate  the  kidneys,  so  that  albuminuria  occurs  ;  the  legs,  vulva, 
hands,  and  face  become  tedematous,  and  uremic  poisoning  may  be 
obviated  only  by  producing  miscarriage.  By  pressure  on  the  iliac  veins 
the  hEinorrhoidal  plexus  becomes  congested  and  piles  appear,  and  the 
saphenous  veins  become  varicose.  On  account  of  irritation  of  the 
lunibar  and  sacral  nerves,  neuralgias  and  cramps  occur.  These  con- 
ditions may  be  relieved  by  recumbency.  The  bladder  is  apt  to  bo 
irritated  and  the  rectum  obstructed. 

DcTelopment. — Early  in  fcetal  life  an  efferent  duct  descends  from 
the  ovary  (which  is  then  near  the  kidney)  ;  the  outer  part  of  the  duct 
becomes  the  Fallopian  tube,  whilst  the  part  nearer  the  middle  line 
fuses  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  to  become  the  uterus.  In  some 
of  the  lower  animals  the  fiision  of  the  tubes  is  less  perfect  than  in  the 
human  subject,  so  that  the  uterus  remains  bifurcated  at  the  fundus— 
ulcrus  bkornis.  The  cavity  of  the  normal  human  utenis  (p.  390)  shows 
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this  inclination   towards  the  low 
arrest  of  development,  a  double 
may   be    associated   with 
the   halves    of   a   vagina 
which  is  divided  down  the 
middle.      Menstrual   flow 
may  be  pent  up  in  one 
of   these    chambers,  the 
condition     being     called 
unilateral 
(koXttdv,  womb'). 

Flexion*  and  Tcrsf  ons 
are  apt   to   occur  in   the 

of  the  inefficiency  of  its 

ligamentous   connections. 

In  '  flexion '  the   body  of 

the  uterus  is  'bent,'  the  UKr^bkornis;  «u.«land™Kin-dopbi=. 

neck     remaining     in    its 

proper  place.  In 'version' the  organ  swings  bodily;  either  condition  may 

be  caused  by  the  weight  of  a  fibrous  tumour,  or  as  a  result  of  chronic 

inflammatory  thickenings  and  adhesions.     On  account  of  the  strain 

which  is  thus  thrown  on  various  pelvic  nerves,  versions  and  flexions 

cause  neuralgia  and  pains  in  the  back.   The  introduction  of  the  uterine 

sound  at  once  differentiates  a  version  or  flexion  from  a  h;cmatocele  or 

a  uterine  ti 


Excessive  attention  is  occasionally  bestowed  upon  a  womb  which  is 
considered  Co  occupy  an  incorrect  position  or  plane  ;  practice  in  uterine 
orthopiL-dics  has  run  a  risk  of  being  developed  into  loo  special  an  art. 
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The  spinal  column  benl  this  %ay  or  that  docs  not  necessarily 
support,  nnr  does  (he  womb. 

In  aaMrerslon  the  finger  in  the  va^na  fails  to  find  the 
at  first,  but  eventually  makes  it  out  high  up,  and  directed  so 
barkwards  that  the  os  lies  against  the  posterior  vaginal  wall.  Through 
the  anterior  u-all  the  finger  detects  the  body  of  the  uterus  running 
forwards  as  a  firm  ridge  towards  the  pubes,  the  fundus  pressing 
against  and  irrilattng  the  bladder.  The  patient  lying  on  her  back, 
the  uterus  may  be  pushed  up  by  Ihe  finger  through  the  front  of  the 
vagina,  and  by  the  other  hand  working  over  the  pubes.  To  keep  it 
then  in  position,  Ihe  patient  must  lie  constantly  supine  ;  the  bladder 
may  be  kept  full  and  a  binder  applied.  If  necessary,  a  uterine  support^ 
(a  pessary)  may  be  worn.  It  should  not  be  lefi  too  long  in  position,  or' 
it  may  cause  ulceration.  A  pessary  has  been  known  quiedy  to  ivork' 
its  passage  into  the  rectum,  bladder,  or  uterus. 

In  BiiteaeslDB  the  fundus  is  bent  forwards,  with  the  result,  if  the 
flexion  be  extreme,  of  irritating  the  bladder ;  otherwise  the  symptoms 
may  be  only  those  due  to  the  impeded  escape  of  the  uterine  fluid; 
dysmenorrhcea.  The  displacement  is  apt  to  follow  extensive  rupture  of 
the  perineum,  for  the  bladder,  having  thus  lost  much  of  its  support, 
sinks,  dragging  with  it  theroof  of  the  vagina  and  the  uterus.  It  is  said 
that  the  displacement  sometimes  occurs  when  a  woman  jumps  from 
height,  carries  loo  heavy  a  weight,  or  in  some  other  way  overtaxes  the 
attachments  of  the  womb. 

In  retroversion  the  fundus  impinges  against  the  rectum,  imped- 
ing defiecation  and  causing 
(Enesmus  Retroi  ersion  is 
apt  to  be  found  in  women 
«ho  haie  borne  children, 
and  especially  so  if,  after 
labour,  they  haie  been  too 
highly  and  persistently 
bandaged  and  kept  loo 
long  lying  supine  The  con- 
dition IS  detected  both  by 
laginal  and  rectal  exami- 


In 


:    the 


pressure  against  the 
ivas  diagnosed  as  a '  malig- 
nant  obstruction,'  for  the 
relief   of  which   colotomy 
McLiuvcisbn.    (Fmibf,)  was      most     Unfortunately 

performed. 
In  retroaeilon  the  body  is  bent  towards  the  sacrum,  the  fimdi 
falling  into  Douglas'  pouch,  where  it  may  be  felt  by  the  finger  in  the' 
rectum  or  vagina  (  the  introduction  of  the  sound  shows  that  ihi 
is  not  a  uterine  tumour  or  a  hematocele. 
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In  procidentia,  after  rupture  of  the  perineum,  or  as  the  result  of  a 
yielding  of  attachments,  the  uterus  sinks  between  the  thighs,  and  in 
due  time  its  mucous  covering,  which  is  the  everted  vaginal  lining, 
becomes  dry  and  tough  like  skin. 

Baematocele. — The  escape  of  the  ovum  from  the  ovary  is  associa- 
ted with  slight  bleeding,  but  when  this  is  unusually  severe  the  blood 
trickles  down  into  the  retro-uterine  pouch  (7/.  p.  389).  A  haematocele 
may  also  result  from  a  leakage  from  the  veins  of  the  Fallopian  tube 
or  from  the  uterus.  Eventually  the  blood  may  undergo  coagulation. 
By  vaginal  and  rectal  examination  a  doughy  tumour  is  made  out 
which  may  compress  the  rectum  and  thrust  the  fundus  uteri  forwards  ; 
if  the  effusion  be  sufficient,  a  hypogastric  tumour  may  be  detected. 
The  collection  may  burst  through  the  vagina  or  rectum,  or  it  may  be 
absorbed  or  become  inert.  Frequently  such  collections  have  been 
successfully  tapped  through  the  rectum. 

Rupture  of  the  pregnant  uterus  may  be  caused  by  violence,  or  by 
muscular  energy  during  labour,  especially  if  the  passage  of  the  foetus 
be  impeded.  The  rent  is  generally  near  the  junction  of  the  neck  and 
body,  but  it  may  be  so  extensive  as  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  foetus 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Flagging  contractions  of  the  uterus  may  be  stimulated  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  ergot,  but  this  drug  should  not  be  given  until  the  os  is 
so  fully  dilated  as  to  offer  no  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  foetus, 
or  rupture  of  the  uterus  might  occur. 

Reflexes. — The  uterus  has  a  strange  and  wide  influence  over  the 
person  ;  the  word  *  hysterical,'  as  applied  to  certain  nervous  phenomena, 
is  derived  straight  from  vorfpa,  the  womb.  Hilton  went  so  far  as  to 
ascribe  the  frequency  of  *  hysterical '  affections  of  the  hip  and  knee- 
joints  to  an  association,  through  the  sympathetic  filaments,  of  the 
ovarian  and  uterine  nerves  with  the  sciatic  and  obturator  ! 

The  Ovary 

The  ovary  has  the  shape  of  an  almond,  and  weighs  about  J  oz.  It 
is  placed  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  being  attached  to 
the  comer  of  the  uterus  by  a  short,  slender  ligament  just  behind  the 
Fallopian  tube ;  externally  it  is  joined  to  a  fringe  of  that  tube  (7/.  p.  390). 
It  floats  freely  in  the  pelvis,  but  is  apt  to  wander  in  childhood  down 
the  inguinal  canal ;  I  once  had  occasion  to  operate  for  a  strangulation 
of  the  ovary  through  the  crural  canal.  It  may  also  be  prolapsed  into 
the  antero-  or  retro-uterine  pouch,  where  it  can  be  felt  through  the 
vagina,  movable  and,  perhaps,  very  tender. 

It  consists  of  a  fibrous  zo2X^  tunica  albuginea^  which  sends  delicate 
processes  into  the  interior  to  support  the  blood-vessels  and  the  Graafian 
follicles.  The  broad  ligament  invests  it  with  a  serous  coat,  tunica 
vaginalis^  which  is  covered  with  columnar  epithelial  cells. 
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a  folllolem  are  lined  by  the  cellular  intmbrana  granu- 
losa and  contain  fluid  and  an  ovum  ;  as  they  ripen  and  approach  the 
surface  of  the  ovary  the  fluid  increases.  During  menstruation  a  follicle 
bursts,  the  ovum  escaping  through  the  peritoneal  coat  and  into  the 
Fallopian  tube,  through  which  it  reaches  the  uterus.  The  burst  follicle 
is  then  filled  with  a  yellowish  substance,  the  corpus  luteuin,  which 
quickly  shrivels  up  if  conception  have  not  taken  place,  but  which  grows 
into  an  important  mass  if  pregnancy  have  occurred  ;  the  latter  mass 
i5  a  true  corpus  luteum,  the  former  a./alse  one. 

Abscess  in  a  follicle  {suppurative  m'ariiis)  may  burst  inm  the  ]ieri- 
loneuni  and  involve  it  in  a  fatal  inflammation. 

Cysts  of  material  'like  skin"  (dermoid  cysts)  are  often  found  in  the 
ovary,  containing  hair,  fat,  epithelium,  teeth,  and  such  like  ;  their  origin 
is  congenital,  and  is  probably  due  to  an  island  of  the  external  blasto- 
dermic layer  having  become  entangled  in  the  middle  layer,  from  which 
the  ovarj'  is  produced. 


The  paroTarlnm,  or  organ  nf  Rosenmtiller,  may  be  seen  between 
the  ovary  and  the  Fallopian  tube  by  holding  a  fresh  broad  ligament 
up  to  the  light.  It  is  about  an  inch  wide  and  consists  of  a  series  of 
tortuous  tubes  opening  by  one  end  into  a  slender  canal,  the  duct  of 
Gaertner,  whilst  the  other  end  is  connected  with  the  ovary.  Doran  has 
counted  as  many  as  twenty-four  of  these  tubes  in  the  parovarium.  They 
are  hned  with  cylindricalepithelium  and  contain  a  small  amount  of  fluid, 
which,  increasing  in  amount,  may  form  a  '  cyst  of  the  broad  ligament." 

The  parovarium  is  a  remnant  of  the  Woffian  body.  TTie  tubes  of 
the  parovarium  correspond  to  the  i-asa  efferentia  and  coni  vasculosi, 
whilst  the  ovary  represents  the  body  of  the  testis. 

InpplT. — The  ovarian  arleries  come  from  the  aorta  (spermatic) ; 
in  the  broad  ligament  they  anastomose  freely  with  the  uterine  of  the 
internal  iliac.  As  in  the  case  of  the  testis,  the  veins  form  a  pam- 
piniform plexus,  which  ends  in  the  caval  or  left  renal  vein. 

The  nerves  come  from  the  aortic  plexus  with  the  ovarian  arterj', 
whilst  others  are  derived  from  the  pelvic  plexus,  and  accompany 
branches  of  the  uterine  artery. 

Though  malignant  disease  may  attack  the  ovary,  the  common 
form  of  oTarlnn  tmnonr  is  due  to  a  collection  of  fluid  in  dilated 
Ciraalian  follicles  ;  thus  an  enonnous  dropsy  may  be  produced  which 
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has  to  be  dlstinrulshed  from  abdominal  ascites.     When   several 
follicles  are  dropsical,  multilocular  cystic  tumours  occur. 

Both  in  ovarian  and  abdominal  dropsy  there  is  a  rounded  swelling 
giving  a  wave  of  fluctuation  on  palpation.     But  as  the  patient  lies 
supine   the  ovarian   tumour  bulges  more  on  one   side,   the    area   of 
dulness  on  percussion  varying  little  with  change  of  position  (7/.  p.  316). 
If  the   tumour  extend  across  the  middle  line,  it  pushes   away  the 
intestine  and  renders  the  area  absolutely  dull  ;  whereas,  in  ascites, 
there  is  generally  some  inflated  bowel  floating  up  under  the  umbilicus, 
rendering  percussion  resonant.     The  finger  in  the  vagina  makes  out 
the  semi-elastic  tumour,  and  probably  finds  the  cervix  uteri  swung 
over  to  that  side  by  the  body  of  the  uterus  having  been  pushed  over 
to  the  opposite  side  by  the  tumour  ;  the  uterine  sound  also  shows  lateral 
deflection  of  the  uterus  ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  miscarriage 
is  apt   to  follow  the  careless  use  of  the  sound.     It  should  not  be 
introduced  if  there  be  the  least  chance  of  pregnancy  existing — I  know 
of  an  instance  in  which  a  physician  was  spared  the  operation  of  ovario- 
tomy itself  by  the  patient  giving  birth  to  twins  very  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  proposed  operation. 

When  the  diagnosis  is  between  ovarian  disease  and  pregnancy 
bimanual  examination  should  be  resorted  to,  the  os  uteri  and  the 
breasts  should  be  examined,  and  the  foetal  heart-sounds  should  be 
listened  for.  If  still  there  were  doubt,  time  would  certainly  clear 
it  up. 

A  large  ovarian  tumour  presses  upon  the  bladder  and  irritates  it ; 
upon  the  rectum  and  obstructs  it,  producing  haemorrhoids  ;  upon 
the  iliac  veins,  causing  oedema  oione  lower  Hmb.  It  may  also  irritate 
the  stomach,  and,  by  pushing  up  the  diaphragm,  impede  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  lungs.  If  it  compress  the  ureter  there  will  be  renal  pains 
and  albuminuria.  The  legs  may  be  painful  and  greatly  swollen.  At 
first  the  tumour  occupies  only  one  side  of  the  false  pelvis,  but  as  it 
ascends  into  the  abdomen  it  passes  to  the  middle  line  and  evenly 
occupies  the  cavity.  By  pressing  upon  the  bladder  it  may  entirely 
efface  that  cavity,  so  that  the  urine  runs  away  by  the  urethra  as  quickly 
as  it  flows  from  the  ureters. 

Ovaritis,  acute  or  chronic,  may  follow  sexual  and  other  irritations 
of  the  vagina  and  uterus,  just  as  epididymitis  is  caused  by  irritation  of 
the  prostatic  urethra.  It  is  especially  apt  to  follow  specific  (gonor- 
rhoea!) inflammation  which  has  extended  up  the  Fallopian  tube.  There 
is  pain  in  the  back  and  down  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  as  in  orchitis, 
and  tenderness  deep  in  the  iliac  region. 

Ovariotomy. — The  bowels  should  be  empty,  and  a  catheter  should 
be  introduced  into  the  bladder  just  before  operating.  The  incision, 
which  need  not  measure  more  than  a  few  inches,  should  be  made  in 
the  median  line  from  an  inch  or  so  below  the  umbilicus.  The  parietal 
peritoneum  is  then  opened,  and  the  cyst  is  seen  and  tapped  ;  and  when 
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it  is  sufficiently  empty  and  flaccid,  it  is  drawn  out  of  the  wound.  The 
pedicle  is  ihen  transfixed,  and,  its  spermatic  vessels  being  securely  tied 
with  the  broad  ligament,  the  cyst  is  then  cut  off.  The  other  ovary 
must  be  inspected ;  if  enlarged,  it  also  should  be  removed.  The  sponges 
and  forceps  are  then  carefully  counted,  and  the  wound  is  closed  by 
sutures  which  enclose  the  parietal  peritoneum  as  well  as  skin. 


The  Fallopian  Tube 

The  Fallopian  tube,  4  in.,  lies  in  ihe  highest  part  of  the  free  border 
of  the  hroad  ligament ;  it  leads  from  the  serous  coat  of  the  o^ary  into 
the  comu  of  the  uterus,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  minute  orifice. 
The  ovarian  end  is  trumpet-shaped  and  fiinged,  one  of  the  fringes 
seriing  to  connect  it  with  the  ovary,  as  shown  on  p.  390. 

BtroDtare. — Its  externa!  coat  is  of  peritoneum,  and  is  derived  from 
the  broad  ligament.  Then  comes  a  muscular  layer  of  longitudinal 
and  circular  fibres  ;  and  lastly  the  mucous  lining,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  peritoneum  at  one  end,  and  with  the  lining  of  the  uterus  at 
the  other.  The  epithelium  is  columnar  ciliated.  Through  the  tube 
micro-organisms,  septic  matter,  and  vaginal  douches  may  find  their 
way  from  the  uterus  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  Fallopian  tube  depends  for  its  supplies  upon  ihe  vessels  and 
nerves  of  the  ovary  and  uterus. 

The  functions  of  the  dljated  epithelium  are  to  sweep  the  ovum 
into  the  uterus  and  to  hinder  the  ascent  of  spermatozoa.  When  in- 
flammation, possibly  of  gonorrhceal  origin,  has  stripped  the  tube  of 
the  epithelium,  the  descent  of  the  ovum  is  retarded  and  the  ascent 
of  spermatozoa  little  hindered,  extra-uterine  pregnancy  being  then 
specially  apt  to  occur.  As  a  result  of  the  original  infection,  on  exami- 
nation of  patients  who  have  died  from  the  effects  of  tubal  pregnancy, 
old  peritoneal  adhesions  are  often  met  with.  Such  women  have 
commonly  been  sterile,  tiecause  '  their  procreative  machinery  was  out 
of  gear.'     (Lawson  Tait.) 

Rufture  of  the  pregnant  tube  may  occur  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity — a  dangerous  casualty— or  between  the  layers  of  the  broad 
ligament. 

Though  the  tube  has  normally  a  lumen  only  Ihe  size  of  a  bristle, 
it  may  become  greatly  dilated  and  may  be  converted  into  a  mucous 
or  purulent  cyst— hydro- salpinx  or  pyo-salpinx  (ffuXjriyf,  tube).  The 
elongated  tumour  of  a  dilated  tube  may  be  recognised  by  the  finger 
in  the  vagina.  If  allowed  to  remain,  pain  continues  and  great  risk  of 
suppurative  peritonitis,  from  the  bursting  of  the  tumour,  is  incurred. 
The  symptoms  and  treamieni  of  pyo-salpinx  have  been  clearly  described 
by  Lawson  Tait. 


Ff.mah  Ginito-Urinary  ApparaUts 


The  Genito-l'rinarv  Apparatus  of  the  Female 


(An  outline  of  the  deTelopment  of  the  parts  is  given  on  pp. 
and  420-) 

The  laMa  majorai  are  two  large  muco-cutaneous  folds  containing 
fat,  connected  abo^'e  Ihe  pubes  in  tlie  moiia  Vencrla,  and  tapering 
inferiorly  towards  the  posterior  commissure  of  the  vulva,  about 
inch  in  front  of  the  anus.     They  represent  the  lateral  halves  o' 
scrotum,  and  occasionally  the  ovaries,  after  the  manner  of  the  It 
pass  into  Ihem  from  the  inguinal  canal.     Inguinal  hernia  also 
descend  into  the  labium,  but  ordinarily  nothing  enters  the  labial  ; 
but  the  ronna  UcuuBnt  of  the  uterus,  the  end  of  which  then  spreads 
out  into  its  fibrous  tissue.    Abscess  frequently  occurs  in  the  labium, 
and,  on  account  of  the  looseness  of  the  tissue  of  that  part,  oedema 
extends  rapidly  and  mdely.     If  the  pus  be  in  the  superficial  layi 
the  fascia  (the  fatty  layer)  it  may  be  diffused  towards  the  anuB,athiL 
or  abdomen ;  but  if  it  be  beneath  the  deeper,  or  membranous  lay< 
it  can  pass  only  towards  the  abdomen. 

The  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves  of  the  labia  correspoi 
to  those  of  the  scrotum  (p.  426). 

The  labia  mtnora,  or  njrmpbap,  are  mucous  folds  which  joi 
above  around  the  clitoris,  and  blend  below  with  the  inner  surface 
the  labia  m;tjnra ;  they  contain  much  vascular  tissue.  They  are  apt 
be  redundant,  and  to  project  outside  the  vulva,  especially  in  children. 
In  certain  adults,  as  among  the  Hottentots,  they  are  often  enormously 
hypertrophied. 

At  the  junction  of  the  nympha>,  and  fimily  attached  to  the  pul 
and  ischial  rami  by  two  crura,  is  the  cUtorla.  It  corresponds  to  tl 
corpus  cavemosimi  of  the  penis,  and  is  composed  of  erectile  tissi 
Amputation  of  the  clitoris  may  be  required  for  malignant  disease. 

In  some  hysterical  women  this  organ  is  in  a  slate  of  chroni 
erection  ;  micturition  is  then  ditScult,  and  there  may  be  compit 
(hysterical)  retention  of  urine.     {Sen  also  p.  406.) 

The  urethra  has  no  connection  with  the  clitoris,  but  opens  ioto  the 
vestibule  about  an  inch  lower  down ;  its  aperture,  the  meatus  urinarius, 
IS  somewhat  raised,  and,  to  the  finger,  feels  as  a  depression  in  ihe 
centre  of  a  fiat,  round  papilla.  The  urethra  can  be  felt  like  a  round 
cord  between  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  and  the  pubes  (v.  p.  389.) 

Further  down  is  the  opening  of  the  vagina,  which,  in  the  virgin 
state,  is  partially  occluded  by  the  bTmen.  When  the  hymen  has 
been  ruptured  its  situation  is  marked  by  papillary  elevations,  camn- 
onlee  tajrUtarmot. 

The  hymen  may  form  a  complete  diaphragm  to  the  vagina,  and 
cause  retention  of  menstrual  discharge.  The  presence  of  a  hymen  is 
not  proof  of  the  virginity  of  the  subject,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
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absence  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  intercourse  having  occurred  ; 
indeed,  the  hymen  has   10  be  incised   in   the  parturient 

A  vuhio-vaginal  gland  \<,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  vagina  ;  it  corresponds  to  Cowper's  gland,  and  discharges  its 
secretion  by  a  siiiall  duct  opening  in  front  of  the  hymen.  The  duct 
is  hable  to  inflammation  and  suppuration,  often  the  result  of  sexual 
or  gonorrhceal  irritation.  The  resulting  abscess  is  hard,  round,  and 
painfiil,  and  the  muco-cutaneous  covering  is  bright-red. 

Masses  of  erectile  tissue,  bulbi  vestibuU,  are  placed  beneath  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  entrance  of  the  vagina.  They  correspond  to  the 
lateral  halves  of  the  bulb  of  the  male  urethra.  From  injury  or  other 
cause,  rupture  of  this  tissue  may  occur,  with  the  formation  of  a  large, 
dusky,  blood- turn  our —a  pudendal  hamatoceU^^\ivi}a  is  more  often 
met  with  in  pregnant  women.  Theexlemal  abdominal  ring  being  clear 
shows  that  the  pudendal  swelling  is  not  a  hernia. 

The  blood -Teiaela  and  IjmpIiBtlca  of  the  labia  correspond  uith 
those  of  the  scrotum  and  penis  ;  separate  description  of  them  is  not 
needed.  The  vein  from  the  dorsum  of  the  clitoris,  however,  joins 
in  a  plexus  around  the  urethra,  which  communicates  with  the 
vaginal,  vesical,  and  hremorrhoidal  branches  of  the  anterior  division 
of  the  internal  iliac  vein.  The  nerrea  are  derived  from  the  lumbar 
plexus,  the  internal  pudic,  and  the  lesser  sciatic,  as  in  the  male. 

Thenratlira  is  about  \\  in,  long.  It  runs  downwards  and  forwards, 
parallel  with,  and  imbedded  in,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina.  The 
narrowest  part  is  the  meatus  urinarius.  In  the  child  the  meatus  is, 
on  account  of  the  slight  development  of  the  pelvis  and  its  viscera,  far 
within  the  opening  of  the  vulva.  The  urethra  is  lined  with  mucous 
membrane  arranged  in  longitudinal  folds  and  covered  with  scaly 
epithelium.  Next  comes  a  submucous  layer  of  white  and  elastic  fibres, 
and  then  a  layer  of  erectile  tissue  and  pale  muscular  fibres  continuous 
with  those  of  the  bladder.  Around  all,  as  the  urethra  passes  through 
the  rudimentary  triangular  ligament,  is  the  striated  compressor  urethrse. 
Small  vascular  tumours  grow  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
meatus  urinarius  ;  their  effect  upon  the  patient  is  like  that  which 
follows  preputial  irritation  in  the  male ;  they  must  be  carefully  searched 
for  and  cut  off. 

The  female  urethra  is  extremely  dilatable,  and  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  finger  in  exploration  of  the  bladder  the  paralysis  quickly 
passes  away. 

Even  in  the  child  the  little  finger  of  the  surgeon  may  be  gradually 
introduced,  or  a  large  hthotrite  used,  and  fragments  of  calculus  ex- 
tracted, with  merely  a  temporary  incontinence  of  urine. 

The  v»ilna  is  the  mujculo-membranous  passage  which  leads  from 
the  vulva  to  the  uterus.  It  follows  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  outlet,  lying 
close  behind  the  bladder  and  the  urethra,  in  front  of  the  rectum,  and 
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between  the  levatores  ani.     Its  curve  must  be  remembered  at  the  time 
of  introducing  the  speculum. 

The  prolonged  pressure  of  the  foetal  head  during  a  tedious  labour 
may  cause  a  sloughing  of  the  vaginal  walls,  opening  the  vagina  into 
the  bladder  or  rectum,  the  result  being  vesico-vaginal  and  recto- vaginal 
fistula  respectively.  Urine  or  flatus  would  not  escape  directly  after 
parturition,  as  in  the  case  of  a  laceration,  b^it  would  be  delayed  until 
the  slough  had  separated.  The  condition  may  eventually  be  remedied 
by  dilating  the  vagina  with  a  speculum,  vivifying  the  edges  of  the 
fistula,  and  closing  it  by  sutures. 

In  the  case  of  a  tumour  implicating  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum, 
its  size  and  connections  should  be  examined  by  one  index-finger  in  the 
bowel  and  the  other  in  the  vagina. 

Structure  of  vairinA* — With  the  exception  of  the  slight  peritoneal 
connection  (p.  389),  the  vagina  has  no  serous  coat,  the  most  external 
layer  being  of  fibrous  tissue,  derived  from  the  recto-vesical  fascia. 
Next  comes  a  coat  of  non-striated  muscular  tissue,  arranged  for  the 
most  part  in  a  longitudinal  and  a  deeper,  circular  layer.  More  inter- 
nally is  a  thin  coat  of  erectile  tissue  ;  and,  lastly,  a  lining  of  mucous 
membrane  covered  with  squamous  epithelium.  On  the  anterior  and 
posterior  walls  the  mucous  membrane  is  raised  in  a  longitudinal  ridge 
with  short  transverse  ridges  passing  from  it.  This  arrangement  is 
chiefly  for  preparing  the  canal  for  the  severe  dilatation  to  which  it  is 
submitted  during  parturition. 

The  orifice  of  the  vagina  is  embraced  by  the  striated  spbincter 
vagrlnse,  which  corresponds  to  the  accelerator  urinae  in  the  male  ; 
its  spasmodic  contraction  produces  the  condition  known  as  vaginis- 
mus ;  it  might  possibly  demand  a  speculum  in  the  vagina  for  an 
increasing  length  of  time  each  day,  the  sphincter  being  thus  tired  out. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  spasmodic  contraction  is  due  to  small  sensi- 
tive growths  upon  the  mucous  membrane  ;  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
parts  should  be  made  under  ether  in  every  case  before  the  adoption 
of  empirical  treatment.  The  state  of  the  ovaries  and  of  the  uterus 
should  also  be  enquired  into. 

After  rupture  of  the  perineum  much  of  the  support  of  the  pelvic 
organs  is  lost,  and  during  defalcation  and  micturition  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  rectum  or  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  is  thrust  down  as  a 
flaccid  tumour  through  the  vulva,  the  condition  being  a  rectocele  or 
vesicocele^  as  the  case  may  be.  The  uterus  itself  may  descend  until 
its  neck  and  part  of  its  body  habitually  remain  outside  the  vulva.  The 
perineal  rupture  may  extend  right  through  the  sphincter  ani,  making 
of  the  vagina  and  rectum  a  vast  cloaca. 

Sometimes  the  vagina  is  divided  in  its  length  by  a  vertical  septum, 
the  lateral  halves  of  the  cavity  being  associated  with  the  halves  of  a 
bifid  uterus,  as  shown  on  p.  395. 

The  blood-vessels  of  tbe  vagina  are  derived  from  the  anterior 
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divisions  of  the  internal  iliac  trunks,  and  from  the  uterine  branches. 
The  front  and  back  of  the  vagina  also  derive  twig's  from  the  vesical 
and  hemorrhoidal  vessels  respectively  i  and  the  entrance  receives 
twigs  from  the  internal  pudic.  The  lympbatlos  pass  to  the  pelvic 
glands.  The  nerroi  come  from  the  vesical,  hEemorrhoidal,  and  uterine 
ramifications,  and  from  the  hypogastric  plexus  itself. 

As  shown  on  p.  389,  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  is  separated  from 
the  rectum  by  the  retro-uterine  pouch  of  peritoneum,  which  thus  gives 
a.  partial  serous  covering  to  the  vagina  ;  there  is  no  peritoneum  upon 
the  front  wall.  I  have  known  the  peritoneal  cavity  opened  in  paring 
the  edges  of  a  fistulous  communication  between  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
vagina  and  the  rectum,  some  shreds  of  omentum  appearing  in  the 
vagina.  When  epithelioma  attacks  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  vagina  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  quickly  invaded,  fatal  peri- 
tonitis being  entailed.  A  loop  of  small  intestine  may  be  driven  in 
this  pouch  to  bulge  into  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  constituting  a 
vaginal  hernia. 

The  reniBle  bladder  is  placed  behind  the  pubes  and  the  triangular 
ligament,  and  in  front  of  the  vagina;  and,  when  distended,  it  ascends  in 
front  of  the  uterus,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  pouch  of  peritoneum. 
As  there  is  no  prostate  gland,  and  as  the  base  of  the  bladder  is 
separated  from  the  concavity  of  the  rectum  by  the  vagina,  there  is  no 
pouch  behind  the  vesical  outlet  in  which  urine  can  collect.    The  base  "j 

of  the  bladder  can   be  thoroughly  explored  by  the  sound  when  the  . 

index-finger  is  in  the  vagina,  and  in  this  way  the  presence  of  even  ' 

small  papillomatous  growths   may  be   detected.     But,  as   remarked  J 

above,  the  finger  may  be  conveniently  passed  into  the  bladder  for  the  I 

purpose  of  examination. 

On  account  of  the  siie  of  the  urethra,  cystitis  and  vesical  calculus 
are  rarely  met  with,  and  urethritis  is  uncommon.  In  crushing  a  stone, 
the  lithotrite  should  be  placed  to  one  side  of  the  elevation  which  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  may  form  at  the  back  of  the  bladder. 

The  base  of  the  bladder  is  closely  adherent  to  the  front  of  the  ] 

vagina,  without,  of  course,  the  intervention  of  any  peritoneum  ;  and  ' 

in  amputation  of  the  cervix  uteri  by  the  /craseur  it  has  happened  that  i 

part  of  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  and  of  the  floor  of  the  bladder  have  1 

been  accidentally  included  in  the  noose  and  taken  away.     By  the  inter-  I 

vention  of  the  \'agina  and  uterus  between   the  bladder  and  rectum  \ 

the  female  bladder  has  less  of  a  peritoneal  coat  than  that  of  the  male.  j 

As  in  the  male,  there  is  no  peritoneum  on  the  anterior  or  an  I  ero- lateral  ^ 

For  chronic  and  intractable  cystitis  free  dilatation  of  the  urethra 
and  irrigation  of  the  bladder  may  be  unhesitatingly  performed,  but 
vaginal  cystotomy  can  rarely  he  necessarj-. 

Retention  of  urine  in  the  female,  except  from  hysteria,  or  after  par- 
turition, or  after  an  operation  upon  the  rectum,  is  rare,  because  of  the 
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shortness  and  capacity  of  the  urethra  and  of  its  immunity  from  gleet 
The  signs  of  retention  are  inability  to  pass  urine  ;  dribbling  from  over- 
flow ;  the  presence  of  a  rounded  tumour — which  may  be  made  out 
by  palpation  and  percussion  above  the  pubes  and  by  examination 
per  vaginam.  In  a  lady  with  eveiy  one  of  these  signs  it  was  discovered 
that  an  ovarian  tumour  growing  centrally  had  compressed  the  bladder 
until  it  could  contain  no  urine,  the  *  overflow'  being  the  constant 
escaping  of  the  urine  directly  after  its  exit  from  the  ureters. 

Bevelopment. — Early  in  foetal  life  a  hollow  growth,  like  the  finger 
of  a  glove,  starting  from  the  hinder  end  of  the  rudimentary  intestinal 
canal,  extends  through  a  wide  gap  in  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen. 
On  the  closing  in  of  the  abdomen,  the  part  of  the  diverticulum  be- 
tween the  intestine  and  the  umbilicus  persists  as  the  bladder  ;  a 
small  portion  only  (just  behind  the  umbilicus)  becomes  obliterated, 
and  constitutes  the  superior  ligament — the  remains  of  the  urachus. 
Then  a  partition  grows  downwards  and  forwards,  and  converts  the 
existing  cloaca  into  two  passages — the  rectum  and  the  urethra.  Thus, 
at  birth  the  fusiform  bladder  is  found  in  the  abdomen  rather  than  in 
the  pelvis  ;  it  becomes  rounded,  and  settles  down,  as  the  pelvis  grows 
capable  of  receiving  it.  In  perineal  lithotomy  in  young  children  the 
knife  must  be  thrust  well  upwards  in  order  to  open  the  bladder. 

(For  scheme  of  development  see  p.  383.) 

In  rare  instances  the  obliteration  of  the  urachus  is  delayed,  so 
that,  after  birth,  urine,  or  even  vesical  calculi,  may  escape  through  the 
opening  at  the  umbilicus.  Owing  to  an  arrest  of  development  the  ab- 
dominal walls  may  fail  to  meet  in  front,  and,  there  being  at  the  same 
time  an  absence  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  the  posterior  wall 
and  base  of  that  viscus  bulge  out  as  a  bright  vascular  tumour.  On  it 
may  be  seen  the  openings  of  the  ureters  and  the  trickling  urine.  The 
term  cong-enital  hiatus  better  describes  the  deformity  than  does  the 
one  more  generally  applied  to  it — extroversion  of  the  bladder.  It  is 
associated  with  absence  of  the  pubic  symphysis,'  the  urethra  being 
represented  by  an  open  channel  on  the  dorsum  of  an  ill-developed 
penis  (epispadias).  The  front  of  the  bladder  being  deficient,  its 
posterior  wall  and  base  are  thrust  forwards  as  a  convex  tumour  by  the 
subjacent  viscera. 


The  Male  Bladder 

Relations. — When  empty,  the  bladder  lies  deeply  behind  the  pro- 
state, triangular  ligament,  and  body  of  pubes.  When  distended,  it 
mounts  behind  the  recti  abdominis  and  even  to  the  umbilicus.  Pos- 
teriorly are  the  rectum  and  recto-vesical  pouch  ;  into  the  pouch  coils 
of  small  intestine  are  falling  ;  lower  down  are  the  vesiculae  seminales 
and  vasa  differentia.     Laterally  are  the  pelvic  walls,  and  around  its 
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sides  and  summit  are  intestinal  coils.  The  base  of  ihe  bladder  is 
fixed,  and  is  close  in  front  of  the  rectum.  For  further  remarks  upon 
the  relative  position  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  reference  may  be  made 
to  p.  385. 

The  bladder  may  be  emptied  by  manual  compression  in  those  cases 
in  which  retention  is  due  to  paralysis,  provided  there  is  no  inflanimn- 
tion  or  other  disease  of  the  bladder,  and  no  urethral  obstructioii. 

Stmoture. — k.  partial  serous  coat. — The  peritoneum  passes  from 
tlie  middle  of  the  front  of  the  rectum  on  to  the  back  of  tlie  bladder, 
just   above  the  vesicula;   seniinales  and  the  entrance  of  the  ureters  ; 
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thence  it  ascends  over  the  postero-lateral  surface,  and,  reaching  the 
hypogastric  arteries  and  the  urachus,  is  reflected  on  to  the  abdominal 
wall.  When  the  bladder  is  empty  the  reeto-vesical  pouch  may  come 
within  two  inches  of  the  anus,  but  when  it  is  distended  the  pouch 
stands  at  about  four  inches  from  the  perineum.  Thus,  the  base  of 
the  bladder,  the  antero-Iaieral  aspects,  and  the  whole  front  surface 
are  destitute  of  serous  investment,  and  puncture  for  the  relief  of 
retention  may  be  practised  through  the  rectum  (between  the  vesiculas 
seminales)  and  above  the  pubes  without  risk  of  setting  up  peritonitis. 
At  the  latter  situation  the  instrument  should  be  thrust  boldly  back- 
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wards,  lest,  as  I  have  seen  happen,  it  descend  in  the  cellular  interval 
behind  the  pubes,  and  fail  to  enter  the  bladder. 

In  a  fat  subject  the  trocar  may  be  introduced  where  the  linea  alba 
is  crossed,  a  few  inches  above  the  pubes,  by  the  transverse  crease. 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  non-striated  longitudinal  fibres 
chiefly  at  the  front  and  back  ;  some  of  them  are  connected  with  the 
prostate  and  also  with  the  true  ligaments  ;  chiefly  towards  the  neck  of  the 
iDladder  circular  bands  exist ;  they  are  associated  with  the  prostate  and 
form  a  kind  of  sphincter.     When  long-continued  and  extra  work  is 

thrown  upon  the  muscular 
coat,  as  in  the  case  of 
old  stricture,  hypertrophy 
results ;  and  sometimes  a 
pouch  of  the  mucous 
lining  is  forced  through 
a  gap  between  the 
thick  muscular  bands 
and  forms  a  herniated  sac 
in  which  a  stone  may  be 
lodged.  Should  a  calculus 
fall  into  such  a  sac,  there 
would  be  a  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  symptoms,  and  the 
surgeon  might  thence- 
forth fail  to  strike  it.  In 
such  cases  examination  by 
the  rectum  should  give 
valuable  assistance  ;  and 
the  stone  might  be  suc- 
cessfully removed    by  a 

Stricture  at  bulb  ;  membranous  urethra  dilated  ;  bladder     supra-pubic  Operation. 
thickened,  and  mucous  membrane  roughened.  ^  »    /«    • 

A  definite  band  of 
muscular  fibres  extends  between  the  two  ureters — the  inter-uretal  band 
— and  in  cases  of  old-standing  urinary  obstruction  it  is  recognised  after 
death  as  a  prominent  ridge  bounding  the  front  of  a  deep  depression  of 
the  mucous  membrane. 

The  mucous  coat^  which  is  attached  to  the  muscular  by  a  layer  of 
connective  tissue,  is  thrown  into  rugae  which  are  effaced  as  the 
bladder  fills.  But  in  the  triangular  part  of  the  floor  which  intervenes 
between  the  openings  of  the  ureters  and  the  beginning  of  the  urethra 
there  are  no  rugae,  the  mucous  coat  being  smoothly  spread.  This 
area  is  called  the  trigone ;  against  it  the  stone  is  forcibly  and  pain- 
fully driven  during  micturition.  In  certain  conditions  the  mucous 
coat  is  thrown  into  firm,  permanent  ridges,  which,  when  the  urine  is 
alkaline,  may  become  encrusted  with  phosphates.  The  epitheliimi  is 
of  a  modified  squamous  type. 
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The  uvula  is  a  small  sensitive  elevation  at  the  apex  of  the  trigone  1 
it  is  situated  above  the  '  middle  lobe '  of  the  prostate. 

Ligaments.— "Vn^  base  of  the  bladder  is  firmly  fixed  by  four 
sheets  of  the  reeto-vesica!  fascia,  two  of  which  pass  on  to  its  side 
along  the  upper  surface  of  the  levatores  ani  (p.  363),  and  two  run  on  to  it 
more  (p,  413)  anteriorly  from  the  pubes  and  prostate — the  lateral  and 
pubo-prostatic  ligaments,  respectively.  The  urachus  is  reckoned  as  the 
fifth  true  ligament.  The  five/a/jf  ligaments  are  the  various  sheets  of 
the  peritoneum  which  pass  to  or  from  the  bladder.  Thus  the  sides  of 
the  recto-vesical  pouch  make  two  of  them  ;  the  lateral  reflections  of  the 
peritoneum  from  the  side  of  the  pelvis  make  two  more,  and  the  fifth 
is  that  piece  of  the  peritoneum  which  runs  up  behind  the  obliterated 
hypogastric  aiteries  and  the  urachus.  The  reflections  of  the  peri- 
toneum around  the  bladder  steady  it  without  absolutely  fixing  it  ; 
they  also  prevent  coils  of  the  intestine  falling  between  the  bladder  and 
the  pubcs. 

Supply. ^Bloctd  is  derived  from  the  internal  iliac,  and  especially 
from  that  portion  of  it  which,  under  the  name  of  the  hypogastric 
artery,  passed  into  the  umbilical  cord.  The  part  which  remains  per- 
vious after  birth  constitutes  the  superior  vesical  artery  j  the  middle 
vesical  is  a  branch  of  it  The  ^n/^rjor  vesical  branches  come  independ- 
ently from  the  internal  iliac,  and  from  other  neighbouring  vessels, 
such  as  the  middle  hfemorrhoidal,  sciatic,  obturator,  pudic,  uterine, 
and  vaginal.  The  veins  form  an  intricate  plexus  at  the  base  of  the 
bladder  with  those  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  the  prostate,  and 
seminal  vesicles  ;  other  branches  pass  at  once  into  the  internal  iliac 
trunk.  The  vesico-prostatic  plexus  of  veins  is  enclosed  within  the 
recto-vesical  fascia. 

The  lymphatics  communicate  with  the  glands  by  the  side  of  the 
internal  iliac  artery. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  plexus  of  the  sym- 
pathetic, and  also  from  the  sacral  nen'es,  especially  the  fourth  ;  thus, 
in  the  case  of  compression  of  the  spina!  cord,  the  patient  may  lose 
not  only  the  power  of  micturating,  but  also  the  consciousness  of  the 
bladder  being  distended.  The  fact  of  the  non-striated  muscular  tissue 
of  the  bladder  receiving  filaments  from  a  spinal  nerve  (fourth  sacral) 
is  interesting  and  suggestive. 

The  subject  of  enlat^ed  prostate  sometimes  finds  that  he  can  pass 
water  better  when  sitting  on  a  cold  seat,  as  in  that  way  he  is  able  to 
stimulate  the  vesical  nerves. 

metentlon  of  nrlne.  —As  the  bladder  becomes  distended  it  ex- 
pands laterally  and  also  mounts  behind  the  recti  abdominis,  lifting 
the  coils  of  intestine.  Bowel  cannot  Intervene  between  the  bladder 
and  the  abdominal  wall,  because  of  the  reflection  of  the  peritoneum 
behind  the  urachus  {v.  p.  385)  ;  thus,  the  hypogastric  and  lower 
umbilical  region  is  full  and  rounded  and  dull   on  percussion.     The 
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base  of  ihe  bladder  is  thrust  down  against  the  rectum,  and,  by  digital 
exploration,  a  semi-elastic  and  rounded  bulging  may  be  delecttd 
against  its  anterior  wall ;  and,  on  gently  striking  the  hypogastric 
region,  fluctuation  may  be  detecled  by  the  finger  ii)  the  bowel.  When 
the  bladder  is  distended  to  the  utmost,  urine  begins  to  leak  out  by  the 
urethra;  this  overflow  may  continue  for  days  or  even  months,  the 
patient  believing  that  the  viscua  is  efficiently  emptying  itself.  Inccn- 
Unenceof  urirKiiilhc  adult  thus  generally  means  a  bladder  full  and  over- 
flowing ;  hut  in  ihe  child  it  suggests  irritation.  The  more  distended 
the  bladder  the  more  thinly  are  the  coats  spread  out,  and  the  greater 
the  risk  of  rupture  from  injur)'.  Over-distension  may  so  stretch  the 
muscular  coat  as  lo  produce  temporary  paralysis.  Thus,  when  a 
catheter  is  introduced  ihe  urine  flows  without  force,  and  under  the 
^-^  Jii^.        influence  of  the  diaphragmatic 

^^^B^^^  vV  W.1k  tricle  of  the  heart  grows  thick 

^^^^^^^K  ^ft  jKf  ^"'^  strong  in  the  effort  to  force 

^^^^^^^L  JESH^Ev  blood  through  the  arterial  sys- 

^^^^^^^B  II^BI  quietly  brought  about,  the  glan- 

^^^^^^H  alH  I  dular  structure  may  almost  en- 

^^^^^^B  l|V  I  '''''^'^  disappear  under  pressure, 

^^^^^^^^  jVL  \  the  kidney  being  represented  by 

^r  \K£y  fibrous  framework  is  expanded. 

H  DiUuiion  of  u™=R  ^d  dis«,«  of  kidneys,  Ihe   But  more  commonly  the  result 
H  ^ri' "(EbI'?^'^)'  °'  "'"''"' '"'"  "'  ^"^  °^  obstructed  outflow  is  the  se- 

^P  qucnce  of  pathological  e 

H  associated  with  the  so-called  larBloal  ktdner,  which  are  as  follows  :- 
^1  The  bladder  being  distended,  decomposition  of  the  urine  t 

and  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  extends  along  the 
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ureters  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  where  suppuration  also  takes  place 
and  where  more  of  the  decomposing  urine  is  pent  up.  Inflammation 
extends  thence  through  the  gland,  the  tissue  of  which  becomes  riddled 
with  foul  and  scattered  abscesses.  Sometimes  one  of  these  abscesses 
bursts  through  Ihe  capsule  and  sets  up  perinephritic  suppuration.  The 
decomposing  urine  is  taken  up  by  the  blood,  and  the  patient's  breath 
lias  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour.  On  tearing  off  the  capsule  at  the 
post-mortem  examination  close  adhesions  are  found  in  many  places 
and  small  cortical  abscesses  are  opened  up. 

Teilcal  oalonloB. — The  pressure  of  the  stone  against  the  nen-ous 
filaments  on  the  floor  of  the  bladder  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  the 
bladder  containing  an  uncomfortable  amount  of  urine,  and  thus  fre- 
quency of  micturition  is  an  early  sign.  By  night  the  boy  wets  the 
bed,  and  even  during  the  day  he  may  be  unable  to  hold  his  nater.  The 
sacral  plexus  supplies  the  sensory  filaments,  and  by  the  internal  pudic 
nerve  it  also  gives  twiga  to  the  end  of  the  penis,  to  which  spot 
pain  is  often  referred.  (Similarly  pain  is  referred  to  the  knee  in  dis- 
ease of  the  hip,  the  obturator  nerve  supplying  each  articulation,  p.  358.) 
During  micturition  the  stone  is  driven  against  the  sensitive  trigone,  and 
the  eflfort  at  once  becomes  urgent  and  distressing ;  so  violent  is  it  that 
the  boy  runs  to  the  closet  lest  in  voiding  the  urine  he  also  evacuate 
the  rectum.  Prolapse  of  the  lining  of  the  rectum  occurs  i  and  blood, 
and,  later  on,  pus,  may  be  mixed  with  the  urine.  Should  the  stone  be 
driven  against  the  urethral  opening  of  the  bladder,  and  so  suddenly 
check  the  outflow  of  urine,  the  boy  may  scream  with  agony,  but  in 
time  he  finds  that  this  distress  does  not  occur  when  he  micturates  in 
the  kneeling  or  horizontal  posture,  as  the  stone  then  falls  away  from 
the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

The  vesical  sound  should  be  fonned  of  one  piece  of  metal  and 
must  possess  a  short  and  almost  rectangular  beak,  so  that  the  base  of 
the  bladder,  which  may  lie  below  the  level  of  the  prostate,  may,  with 
every  other  mucous  area,  be  thoroughly  explored.  (For  lithotomy,  see 
p.  443.)  The  floor  of  the  bladder  may  be  rendered  more  accessible  to 
the  sound  by  raising  it  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  or  by  turning  the 
patient  on  to  his  side. 

Probably  there  is  a  centre  for  micturiiion  and  defacaiion  in  the 
lumbar  enlargement : — 

From  the  bladder  and  rectum  sensory  filaments  carry  upwards  the 
messages  of  unrest,  but  the  reflex  circle  is  not  necessarily  at  once  put  in 
■  motion,  for  education  and  habit  have  placed  the  centre  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  will.  But  when  the  brain  has  iost  the  control,  as  in  fracture 
of  the  dorsal  spine,  and  in  cerebral  or  medullary  disease,  the  patient  un- 
consciously '  passes  everything  under  him.'  The  afferent  impulse  from 
the  mucous  membrane  is  converted  into  a  motor  impulse,  which  passes 
to  the  muscular  coat,  urging  its  contraction,  the  sphincters  being  at 
the  same  time  relaxed.     When  the  nerve-lesion  is  so  great  that  the 
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centre  is  thrown  out  of  working  order,  not  only  is  the  patient  unaware 
when  the  bladder  is  full,  but  no  motor  impulse  is  transmitted  to  the 
muscular  coat,  and  the  bladder  *  brims  over.' 

Extreme  retention  of  urine  may  exist  without  causing  distress  when 
the  patient  has  become  gradually  accustomed  to  it,  but  sudden  accumu- 
lation from  tension  of  sensory  nerves,  causes  great  agony.  Chronic 
retention  may  be  mistaken  for  abdominal  ascites.  Before  tapping  for 
the  latter  condition  it  is,  therefore,  the  rule  to  pass  a  catheter.  The 
over-loaded  bladder  may  also  be  mistaken  for  ovarian  disease  or 
pregnancy.  The  distended  bladder  may  be  ruptured  from  violence. 
If  the  rent  implicate  the  postero-lateral  aspect,  peritonitis  is  very 
likely  to  follow.  If  the  rent  be  at  the  front  or  base  of  the  bladder 
the  escape  will  be  extra-peritoneal,  cellulitis  and  abscess  probably 
occurring.  As  a  rule  the  urethra  gives  way  rather  than  the  bladder, 
perineal  abscess  being  the  result. 

The  chief  signs  of  the  intra-peritoneal  rupture  are  inability  to  mic- 
turate from  the  time  of  the  injury  ;  onset  of  collapse  on  account  of  the 
extravasation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  ;  the  bladder  containing  only 
a  little  blood-stained  urine  whilst  a  long  metal  catheter  may,  perhaps, 
pass  through  the  rent  until  its  beak  is  found  behind  the  linea  alba. 
Lastly,  warm  water  quietly  injected  into  a  ruptured  bladder  quickly 
disappears.  Abdominal  section,  suture  of  the  wound,  and  flushings  of 
the  peritoneum  with  a  wann  antiseptic  solution,  would  be  needed. 

When  ascites  has  been  mistaken  for  retention  of  urine,  the  catheter 
being  introduced  and  .the  bladder  being  found  empty,  the  practitioner 
has  sometimes  imagined  that  the  instrument  was  not  thrust  in  far 
enough,  and  has  thereupon  driven  the  beak  of  the  instrument  through 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  which  would  in  such  circumstances 
fall  near  to  the  trigone,  and  has  thus  evacuated  the  peritoneal  cavity  of 
serum. 

In  the  case  of  an  enormous  calculus,  or  of  villous  disease,  the  bladder 
may  be  opened  above  the  pubes  through  an  incision  in  the  linea  alba ; 
but  before  performing  this  operation  the  bladder  should  be  carefully 
washed  out  and  distended,  and  thrust  bodily  forwards  and  upwards 
by  the  gentle  inflation  of  an  india-rubber  bag  in  the  rectum.  Thus  the 
peritoneum  is  pushed  high  up  and  the  bladder  opened  without  difficulty 
and  without  much  danger.  In  the  case  of  urgent  cystitis  from  prostatic 
enlargement  a  tube  might  be  permanently  worn  above  the  pubes. 

Through  an  incision  in  the  perineum  the  finger  can  usually  be 
made  to  explore  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  bladder,  its  summit 
and  anterior  wall  being  pushed  downwards  by  the  hand  upon  the 
abdominal  wall. 

The  Prostate  Gland 

The  prostate  is  a  mixture  of  fibrous  tissue,  non-striated  muscle 
and  of  follicular  gland-tissue.     It  is  placed  in  front  of  the  bladder  (»rpo, 
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trnjfii),  surrounding  its  neck.  It  is  shaped  like  the  ace  of  hearts,  the 
apex  pointing  against  the  triangular  ligament.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
a  horse-chestnut,  and  consists  of  two  lateral  lobes  and  an  intermediate 
portion.  The  urethra  runs  through  it,  but  nearer  to  the  upper  sur- 
fece.  Additional  relations iixc  these  ; — The  pubic  symphysis  lies  above 
and  in  front.  Behind,  in  addition  to  the  bladder,  are  the  ('esiculfe 
seminales  and  the  vasa  deferent! a.  Close  below  and  behind  is  the 
rectum,  through  which  the  index  finger  can  define  much  of  its  outline. 
Below  it  is  the  thick  mass  of  the  perineum.     {See  fig.  on  p.  385.) 
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Investments. — A  fibrous  capsule  immediately  surrounds  the  pro- 
static tissue,  and  sends  processes  into  its  substance,  being,  indeed, 
part  of  the  gland.  On  the  outside  of  this  is  a  plexus  of  veins,  which 
is  in  communication  with  the  veins  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  (vesico- 
prostatic  plexus) ;  and  at  the  front  the  plexus  receives  the  dorsal  vein 
of  the  penis.  This  large  venous  plexus  separates  the  fiiscial  invest- 
ment of  the  prostate  from  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  gland.  The  i-eins 
are  often  dilated,  and  occasionaJly  contain  calcareous  matter ;  they  are 
divided  in  lateral  lithotomy,  and  then,  in  the  adult,  may  be  the  source 
of  serious  bleeding. 
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The  prostatic  plexus  of  veins  empties  on  either  side  into  the  internal 
iliac  vein. 

The  arteries  of  the  prostate  come  from  the  internal  iliac,  inferior 
vesical,  internal  pudic,  and  inferior  haemorrhoidal.  An  irregular  in- 
ternal pudic  artery  may  run  by  the  side  of  the  prostate  (p.  442).  The 
nerz'es  are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  plexus.  The  lymphatics  enter 
the  chain  of  glands  along  the  internal  iliac  artery. 

Middle  lobe. — At  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  prostate,  between 
the  lateral  lobes,  may  be  found  a  small,  rounded  lobe,  *  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  other  two,  and  fitting  in  between  them  and  the  bladder 
and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  urethra.  When  prominent  it  corresponds 
to  the  elevation  in  the  urinary  bladder,  called  the  uvula '  (Quain).  A 
slight  enlargement  of  the  *  middle  lobe '  upwards  may  cause  serious 
obstruction  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  will  give  increased  length 
to  the  urethra  ;  nevertheless,  if  the  rest  of  the  prostate  be  not  hyper- 
trophied,  a  digital  exploration  by  the  rectum  may  give  no  information 
of  the  condition,  the  growth  being  into  the  bladder  rather  than  towards 
the  rectum.     In  most  cases,  however,  hypertrophy  of  the  prostatic 

tissue  is  general,  and 
can  readily  be  esti- 
mated per  anutn.  If 
the  enlargement  be 
extreme,  the  bladder 
is  pushed  upwards 
and  forwards,  the 
neck  being  increased 
in  length.  To  draw 
off  the  retained  urine, 
a  long  catheter  with 
a  sudden  curve  is 
needed.  In  enlarge- 
ment of  the  middle 
lobe,  a  soft,  elbowed 

Hypertrophy  of  median  and  of  lateral  lobes  of  prostate  ;  bladder    I COU  d^       Cathet€*r 
dilated  and  thickened  ;•  prostatic '  catheter.  ^  '  ctcr 

answers  well,  the  beak 
readily  surmounting  the  obstruction.     Enlargement  of  the  prostate 


obstructs  micturition,  and  necessitates  the  subject  of  it  learning  the  art 
of  drawing  off  the  residual  urine  by  a  catheter.  Sometimes  the  patient 
stimulates  the  bladder  to  contract  by  sitting  upon  a  cold  seat.    Some- 
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s  he  finds  that  he  can  more  completely  empty  it  by  getting  on  to 
his  hands  and  knees.  The  pressure  of  the  tuinour  against  the  lower 
bowel  gives  rise  (o  ihe  sensation  that  defecation  is  not  complete,  and 
may  cause  the  patient  to  go  to  the  closet  to  void  the  urine.  On  account 
of  the  straining  at  micturition  and  at  stool,  tbe  enlargement  is  apt  to 
cause  piles.  Pressure  against  the  rectum  may  even  obstruct  defteca- 
tion,  and  render  the  sphincter  flaccid  and  the  anus  patulous.  The 
subject  of  enlarged  prostate  usually  avoids  a  soft-seated  chair,  because 
the  yielding  cushion,  forced  up  against  the  perineum,  presses  on  the 
hypertrophied  masses.  Pieces  of  enlarged  prostate  have  often  been 
removed  through  a  median  perineal  incision,  and  McGill  has  suc- 
cessfully excised  with  scissors  and  forceps,  by  a  suprapubic  opera- 
tion, portions  of  enlarged  prostates  which  prevented  micturition. 
Probably  in  most  cases  in  which  a  vesica!  calculus  is  associated  with 
enlarged  prostate,  suprapubic  lithotomy  should  be  resorted  to  in  order 
that,  at  the  same  time,  the  projecting  middle  lobe  may  be  nipped 
otT,  as  advised  by  McGill. 

Aoote  pioBtatlttB  is  caused  by  extension  of  gonorrhceal  inflam- 
mation. The  gland  rapidly  enlarges,  and,  blocking  up  the  urethra, 
causes  retention.  The  patient  is  in  dire  distress,  and  neither  hot  bath 
nor  opium  may  afford  relief.  Examination  by  the  rectum  proves  the 
gland  to  be  swollen  and  tender.  With  the  utmost  gentleness  a  soft 
catheter  should  be  passed  and  the  water  drawn  off.  Leeches  may  be 
applied  in  front  of  the  anus.  Should  suppuration  follow,  the  prostatic 
aliiceia  will  be  likely  to  find  its  discharge  into  the  urethra,  bladder, 
or  rectum,  or  even  through  the  perineum.  The  strong  fascial  covering 
of  the  upper  aspect  of  the  prostate  usually  prevents  the  matter  escap- 
ing into  the  pelvis.  Should  the  abscess  break  into  the  urethra,  reco- 
very is  apt  to  be  tedious,  pus  escaping  during  micturition,  especially 
towards  the  end  of  the  act,  when  the  gland  is  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  levatores  ani.  At  other  times  by  finn  pressure  in  the 
perineum  and  by  appropriate  manipulation,  pus  may  be  made  10  escape 
from  the  meatus  urinarius. 

In  chronic  proitalitis  enlargement  may  be  detected  per  rectum; 
there  may  be  irritability  of  the  bladder,  and  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the 
perineum.  From  the  follicular  glands  of  the  prostaie  filamentous 
casts  are  shed,  which  float  in  the  urine  like  vermicelli. 

The  Male  Ueethr.* 

From  the  neck  of  the  adult  male  bladder  to  the  meatus  urinarius  is 
about  nine  inches.  The  prostate  contains  the  first  inch  and  a-half ;  the 
next  half-inch  is  between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangidar  hgament 
{membranous  portion,  p.  413),  and  the  remainder  is  surrounded  by 
the  erectile  tissue  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  (p.  385).  That  piece  of 
the  urethra  which  is  inclosed  in  the  enlarged  portion  of  the  corpus 
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spongiosum — upon  the  front  of  the  triangular  Hgament — is  the  bulbous 
portion. 

Though  usually  represented  in  diagrams  as  a  hollow  cylinder,  the 
urethra  has  its  roof  and  floor  closely  approximated  ;  it  thus  forms  a 
long  valve  to  the  bladder.  It  possesses,  when  the  penis  is  flaccid,  two 
cur\es,  of  which  the  concavity  of  the  posterior  is  turned  upwards  and 
of  the  anterior  downward.  The  hinder  of  the  curves  is  permanent ; 
the  other  is  obliterated  when  the  penis  is  raised,  the  urethral  cur\'e 
being  then  like  that  of  an  ordinary  metal  catheter.  The  fixed  part 
of  the  urethra  is  the  more  likely  to  be  ruptured  by  injur}^ 


Wax  cast  of  normal  urethra  :  a,  prostatic  ;  b^  membranous  ;  c,  spongy.    (Thompson.) 

The  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  lies  nearer  the  upper  surface 
of  the  gland.  It  is  wide  and  dilatable,  especially  in  the  middle,  and 
readily  admits  the  passage  of  the  finger  during  lithotomy.  Extending 
along  the  floor  is  the  veru  viontanum,  beneath  which  a  tunnel,  the 
sinus  poculariSy  runs  from  before  backwards  for  nearly  half  an  inch. 
This  sinus  is  the  homologue  of  the  uterus,  and  the  common  ejaculatory 
ducts  open  within  it,  or  upon  its  margins.  On  each  side  of  the  veru 
the  floor  is  grooved  by  a  prostatic  si?tus,  which  receives  the  secretion 
of  about  a  dozen  follicular  glands.  These  glands  are  the  chief  source 
of  that  fluid  which  escapes  from  the  urethra  during  strained  defaeca- 
tion,  or  under  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  levatores  ani  at  the  end  of 
micturition.  The  hypochondriac  imagines  it  to  be  semen,  but  micro- 
scopic examination  shows  it  to  be  destitute  of  seminal  filaments.  On 
the  theory  that  involuntary  seminal  emissions  may  be  the  result  of 
irritation  about  the  veru  montanum,  close  to  the  opening  of  the  common 
ejaculatory  ducts,  it  has  been  recommended  that  the  small  mucous 
area  be  touched  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This 
speculative  treatment  has,  in  the  practice  of  some  surgeons,  been 
believed  to  produce  satisfactory  results. 

From  the  extension  backwards  of  urethritis  to  the  opening  of  the 
common  ejaculatory  duct,  or  from  its  being  bruised  by  the  passage  of 
a  catheter,  or  by  an  escaping  fragment  after  lithotrity,  inflammation 
may  extend  along  the  vas  deferens  to  the  epididymis.  That  the  trouble 
is  not  '  metastatic  orchitis '  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  vas  deferens 
is  tender  and  enlarged,  whilst  the  body  of  the  testicle  is  soft.  Thus 
the  vas  deferens  may  be  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  pen-holder.  The 
mild  injection  prescribed  for  a  gleet  should  not  be  held  accountable  for 
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e  of  the  so-called  swelled  testicle,  which  generally  comes 
in  a  natural  sequence  of  events. 

The  membranonB  portion  is  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
triangular  ligament,  at  about  an  inch  below  the  symphysis.  Because 
of  the  backward  projection  of  the  bulb,  the  floor  is  rather  shorter  than 
the  roof  Around  the  mucous  lining  is  a  thin  erectile  layer,  continuous 
behind  with  the  tissue  of  the  veru  montanum  and  in  front  with  that  of 
the  corpus  spongiosum.  More  externally  are  pale  muscular  fibres,  and 
around  all  is  the  cojnpressar  urethrfe. 

The  compreaaor  uretbree  is  an  arrangement  of  striated  fibres 
which  sling  up  and  encircle  the  urpthra  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
triangular  ligament.  It  has  a  slender  origin  from  the  upper  pari  of 
each  descending  pubic  ramus.  It  acts  as  a  sphincter  to  the  urethra, 
and  assists  in  erection  by  coitipressing  the  efferent  veins  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum.     Its  nerve-supply  is  from  the  internal  pudic. 

Spasmodic  stricture  may  be  the  result  of  energetic  contraction  of 
the  compressor  urethra,  but  such  spasm  must  be  of  short  duration. 
'  I  will  tell  you  what  spasmodic  stricture  often  is.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly useful  excuse  for  the  failure  of  instruments.  It  is  "a  refuge  for 
incompetence."'  (Sir  H.  Thompson.) 

COTf/er'j^/ii«rft  lie  below  the  urethra,  between  the  two  layers  of 
the  triangular  ligament.  Their  slender  ducts  pass  forward— through 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  ligament— to  open  upon  the  floor  of  ihe 
bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra. 

The  ipoiiBr  portion  measures  about  seven  inches,  the  posterior 
part  being  enclosed  within  the  bulbous  enlargement,  the  anterior 
within  the  glans. 

The  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra  is  very  capacious  ;  externally  it 
is  covered  by  the  accelerator  urina.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
dilatation,  the  fossa  navicularis  just  behind  the  meatus  urinarius. 
The  meatus  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  canal  ;  often  it  has  to  be 
incised  to  admit  an  instrument  which  readily  passes  along  the  rest  of 
the  urethra.  Such  incision  should  be  made  towards  the  frienum— 
not  upwards  into  the  tissue  of  the  glans. 

The  junction  of  the  membranous  and  bulbous  portions  of  ilie 
urethra  is  also  narrow.  A  slender  catheter  is  apt  to  leave  the  canal 
in  a  false  passage  through  the  floor,  and  to  pass  up  below  the  prostate 
and  bladder.  By  the  left  index  finger  in  the  rectum  the  eiTor  is 
immediately  recognised  ;  it  is  less  likeiy  to  happen  if  the  beak  of  the 
catheter  be  kept  along  the  roof  of  the  canal ;  and  if  this  rule  be 
observed  the  instrument  is  less  likely  to  hitch  against  the  front  of 
the  triangular  ligament,  or  to  be  caught  in  the  sinus  pocularis.  A  full- 
sized  instrument  is  less  likely  to  be  intercepted  than  a  fine  one. 

Chronic  inflammation  (gleet)  is  apt  to  linger  about  the  bulbous 
part  of  the  urethra,  with  the  result  that  stricture  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence just  in  front  of  the  triangular  ligament. 
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The  association  benveeii  gleet  and  sirictui-e  is  briefly  this  :  diromc 
urethritis  determines  tlie  deposit  of  plastic  material  in  the  submucous 
coat  ;  this  new  tissue  undergoes  atrophy,  the  result  being  a  con- 
striction around  the  tube — a  stricture.  The  stricture  keeps  up  the 
irritation  and  discharge,  so  that  the  only  way  of  curing  a  gleet  may 
be  by  the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  canal  to  its  proper  size.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  si/e  of  the  bougie  up  to  No.  13  or  14  of 
the  English  scale.  The  remarkable  capacity  of  the  normal  urethra  is 
shown  by  the  ease  and  safety  with  which  IJigelow's  enormous  lith) 
Crites  may  be  passed. 

1\iK  follicular  glands  of  Lit/re  are  more  freely  scattered  along 
floorof  the  sftongy  urethra  ;  but  the  largest  of  them,  the  lacuna 
is  yawning  upon  the  roof  of  the  fossa  navicularis. 

In  an  attack  of  urethritis,  abscess  may  fonn  in  one  of  these  foUicli 
and  cause  troublesome  gleet.     Sometimes  the  abscess  breaks 
imder  surface  of  the  penis. 

When  the  urethra  is  at  rest  its  mucous  membrane  lies  in  longitudinal 
ruga.  It  consists  of  a  basement  membrane  covered  by  columnar 
epithelitan  ;  in  the  prostatic  portion,  and  in  the  fossa  navicularis,  th< 
epithelium  is  laminated. 

A  calculus  escaping  from  the  bladder  may  be  impacted  i 
urethra,  plugging  the  canal,  it  prevents  micturition  ;  calculus 
urethra  is  the  most  common  cause  of  retention  of  urine  in  childi 
But  if  the  stone  be  too  small  fo  completely  block  the  canal, 
probably  give  rise  to  irritation  and|(o  incontinence  of  urine. 

In  pBJMlagr  a  catheter  the  handle  must  not  be  depressed  befoi 
the  beak  has  entered  the  depths  of  the  perineum  ;  but  if  the  handle 
be  not  depressed  soon  enough,  the  beak  will  catch  against  the  fi^nt  of 
the  triangular  ligament.  The  rule  is  to  keep  the  beak  of  the  callieter 
along  the  roof  of  the  urethra,  thus  the  hitch  may  be  avoided.  Oo 
partially  withdrawing  the  catheter,  and  then  depressing  the  handle, 
end  glides  over  the  obstructing  ridge.  But  in  the  operation  no  ft 
should  be  used,  lest  the  end  of  the  instrument  pass  out  of  the  uretl 
and  enter  a  false  passage  : — The  instrument  having  been  passed 
the  very  hilt,no  water  flows,  only  blood  escaping  ;  moreover,  the  instru- 
ment cannot  be  made  to  roll  on  its  long  axis,  the  point  being  still 
lightly  held,  and,  further,  perhaps,  the  handle  has  swer\'ed  from  the 
middle  line. 

The  error  may  be  detected  by  introducing   the 
rectum,  when  the  catheter  will  be  found  alarmingly  ■ 
and  it  may  be  corrected  by  withdrawing  the 
being  still  within  the  bowel — and  re-introducing  it 
The  accident  may  be  followed  by  escape  of  urine  o 
the  triangular  ligament,  and  by  perineal  abscess. 

If  the  handle  of  the  instrument  be  too  suddenly  and  too  forcil 
depressed,  a  false  passage  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  made  throi 
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the  roof  of  the  urethra,  just  behind  the  triangular  hgament,  the  beak 
passing  into  the  cellular  interval  between  the  front  of  the  bladder  and 
the  pubes.  Blood  might  escape  but  no  water,  and  the  beak  might  be 
clearly  felt  behind  the  abdominal  wall.  Digital  exploration  by  the 
rectum  would  not  distinguish  the  catheter  in  the  bladder. 

Roles  f«r  oathetorUfttlon,— Be  very  gentle.  Keep  the  beak  of 
the  catheter  along^  the  roof  of  the  urethra.  When  you  can  no  longer 
feel  the  beak  in  the  perineum  introduce  your  finger  into  the  rectum, 
as  a  guide  and  guard.  Keep  the  handle  in  the  exact  median  line, 
and  in  depressing  it  mind  that  the  beak  does  not  catch  against  the 
front  of  the  triangular  ligament.  Learn,  and  remember  against  a 
future  occasion,  the  geographical  peculiarities  of  that  urethra.  Should 
spasinodic  contraction  of  the  compressor  urethrte  obstruct  the  passage 
of  the  instrument,  pause  until  the  muscle  has  yielded,  and  then  gently 
proceed  with  the  operation. 

Cock'i  oiiomtloM.^Wheii  retention  of  urine  results  from  stricture 
of  the  urethra,  that  part  of  the  canal  which  intervenes  between  the 
prostate  and  the  stricture  is  {see  fig.  on  p.  408)  distended  ;  if  the  end  of  a 
scalpel  be  boldly  introduced  into  it  the  bladder  empties  itself,  and,  rest 
being  secured,  the  stricture  ultimately  gives  way.  For  the  operation 
the  patient  must  be  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position,  and  the  finger 
having  been  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  testing  against  the  apex 
of  the  prostate,  the  scalpel  is  thrust  up  to  it,  with  the  back  towards 
the  rectum.  The  urethra  is  then  opened  from  behind  forwards.  Urine 
at  once  escapes  ;  if  need  be,  a  tube  is  easily  passed  into  the  bladder. 

The  Female  Urethra 

The  female  urethra  opens  into  the  vulva  about  an  inch  below  the 
chtoris.  It  is  an  inch  and  a-half  in  length,  and  descends  close  in 
front  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina.  Its  coats  consist  of  vascular 
and  elastic  tissue,  and  of  an  abundant  lining  of  mucous  membrane, 
which  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds.  The  epithelium  is  transitional 
and  squamous.  Passing  through  the  somewhat  indefinite  triangular 
ligament,  the  urethra  is  surrounded  with  the  representative  of  a  com- 
pressor urelhrje.  It  is  extremely  dilatable,  and  may,  by  careftil 
management,  admit  the  Index-finger  for  exploration  of  the  bladder. 
Even  in  the  child  a  lithotrite  may  be  safely  passed  along  it,  or  a  good- 
sized  stone  removed  through  it,  without  more  serious  consequence 
than  a  temporary  paralysis  (w.  p.  389.) 

To  pus  the  fismale  0Mbet«r  without  exposure  of  the  parts, 
cannot  be  done  without  practice  ;  the  operation  should  be  learnt  upon 
the  cadaver.  Descending  from  the  anterior  fourchetle,  the  lip  of  the 
left  index-finger  just  touches  the  clitoris  ;  at  about  an  inch  flirther 
down  is  a  flat  papillary  enlargement,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
urethral  opening.     The  catheter  is   then   run  along  the  pulp  of  the 
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which  thus  guides  it  to  the  meatus  urinarius.  In  childfaood 
the  meatus  is,  proportionately,  very  far  back,  and  the  sound  is  apt  to 
enter  the  vagina  instead  of  the  bladder.  In  case  of  doubt,  a  second 
sound  may   be  introduced    into  the   vagina,   or   the  finger  into   I 

Bevolopment,— Foi   a   considerable  period  of  its   ■ 

fcelus remains  sexless;  thereij 
X.  B.  a  rudimentary  penis  or  clitoi 

(a,  pc),  as  the  case  may  be 
immediately  below  which  is  the 
uro-genital  orifice  (c,  ug).    On 
either  side  of  this  is  a  te 
mental  fold  (A,  Is);  should 
sex  prove  female,  these  fol 
remain    separate — ■ ' 
iTiajora  -,  but,  should  a  male  be 
developed,  iheyfuse  in  front  of 
the  anus  (D,  jr),   to    form   the 
scrolum.     The  median    ridge 
upon  the  scrolum — the  raph^ 
■  shows  where   the  folds  have 
joined.    The  lips  of  the  uro- 

nympha:  and  enclose  the  clitoris  above.  The  clitoris  enlarges 
slightly.  'In  the  maJe  the  penis  continues  to  enlarge,  and  the  mar( 
of  a  longitudinal  groove  on  its  under  surface  gradually  unite  firom 
primitive  urethra!  orifice  behind,  as  far  forwards  as  the  glans,  s( 
complete  the  long  canal  of  the  male  urethra,  which  is,  therefore,  a  pro- 
longation of  the  uro-genital  sinus.'  The  corpora  cavernosa,  which  are 
at  first  separate,  become  fijsed  together  in  the  chief  part  of  the  penis, 
but  remain  distinct  against  the  pubes.  In  cases  where  the  fusion  of  the 
lateral  halves  of  the  body  has  been  imperfecdy  accomplished,  a  deepish 
dimple  may  persist  in  the  skin  of  the  middle  line  of  the  sacral  or  coccy- 
geal region.  Such  a  dimple  is  often  associated  with  spina  bifida. 
Should  the  depression  extend  still  more  deeply,  it  might  in  time  become 
separated  from  the  skin  and  remain  as  a  closed  sac  beneath  it ;  then, 
collecting  epithelial  elements  in  its  interior,  it  would  constitute  a  d€rtHoid 
cyst.  Dermoid  cysts  are  often  met  with  in  the  sacro- coccygeal  neigl 
bourhood. 

Amongst  the  commonest  of  the  Iwenly-four  mklformaUoiiB  whi 
arise  from  arrest  of  development  of  these  parts  are  the  following  ; 

Hypospadias  (fiTr-',   beneath  ;    aixasi,   tear),  from   the   floor   of 
urethra  having  been  apparently  '  torn '  away.     As  the  distal  part 
the  canal  is  the  last  lo  be  closed  in,  the  deficiency  is  of  more  freqtu 
occurrence  towards  the  glans  than  along  lo  Ihe  root  of  the  penis.    ~ 
times  the  entire  length  of  the  floor  is  undeveloped.     The  urethral  fissi 
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Hermaphroditism 

may  extentf  deeply  into  the  perineum,  tlie  halves  of  the 

maining-  separate.     Occasionally,  the  urethra  opens  on  to  the  surface 

of  the  perineum  at  the  site 

of  the  uro  genital  (C    ug) 

iperture      In   the  case  of 

doubt  ansing  as  to  the  sev 

of   an    imperfectly  formed 

subject    the  probability  is 

that  the  subject  is  t  mile  in 

\\liom  the  process  of  de\c 

lopment  has  been  arrested 

(Epispadias    p    406)      Oc 

casionallj  during  the  fusion 

of  the  halves  of  the  scrotum 

and  the  closing  in  of  the 

urethra  the  penis  becomes 

drawn      down     into     and 

blended   wilh  the  scrotum 

so  that  the  imperfectlj  de 

1  eloped  bub|ect  is  taken  for 

a  female 

A  glance  -w.  the  adjacent 
uoqdcul  shows  Its  close  re 
semblance  to  fig:  c  above 
It  represents  the  parts  of  an 
imperfei:tly  developed  male, 
who  had  '  lived  in  a  state  of  ' 
nedlock  with  three  differenl 
niea'  {See  Todd's  Cych- 
pmdia,  vol  ti.  p.  693.)  The  illustration  closely  represents  also  the 
external  genitals  of  a  person  whom  I  recently  saw  in  consultation,  who, 
having  been  brought  up  as  a  female,  was  not  aware  of  his  true  sex 
until  near  twenty  years  of  age. 

In  a  case  of  doubtful  sex  the  testes  may  often  be  pressed  down  from 
the  higher  part  of  the  inguinal  canal  ;  their  discover)'  at  once  shows  the 
child  to  be  a  male. 

The  Penis 

The  skin  of  the  penis  is  thin  ;  its  loose  subcutaneous  tissue  is  des- 
titute of  fat,  and  is  tjuickly  infiltrated  and  distended  by  serous  or 
urinary  effiision.  In  case  of  a  bulky  hernia,  or  a  large  hydrocele,  the 
lax  penile  coverings  are  requisitioned  to  such  an  extent  that  the  penis 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  full  scrotal  mass,  its  situation  being 
marked  by  a  mere  depression  whence  the  urine  escapes.  Tlie  skin  is 
extremely  movable,  and  in  amputation  of  the  penis  it  must  not  be 
drawn  too  far  forward,  lest  the  body  and  root  of  the  oi^an  be  denuded. 
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a  the  prepuce  is  apecially  enlarged,  so  ihat  lo  find  ihc  en 
trance  tri  the  urethra  it  may  be  necessary  to  slit  up  the  swollen  fore- 
skin along  the  dorsal  aspect.  CEdema  may  be  due  to  the  root  of  the 
penis  having  been  constricted  by  an  elastic  band  or  a  string. 

The  prepuce  of  the  new-bom  child  is  usually  extretnely  long,  but 


in  the  CI 


e  of  subsequent  development  a  proper  proportion  l>etH  e( 
s  is  generally  established. 

■  (^ifiou,  to  close  with  a  muzzle)  implies  that  tiie  prepuce 
is  so  tight,  or  redundant,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
easy  retraction.  When  the  glans  becomes 
inflamed  (balanitis,  ^fiXnwc,  acorn),  or  a  sore 
occurs  beneath  the  tight  prepuce,  circumcision 
is  indispensable,  H  ardened  crusts  of  smegma 
and  calculi,  which  ha\e  escaped  from  the 
bladder,  may  be  lodged  beneath  a  tight  fore- 
skin. Phimosis  is  very  apt  to  cause  inconti- 
nence of  urine  (p,  379),  especially  in  childhood. 
I  have  seen  the  glans  penis  of  an  adult  small  and  wrinkled  from  com- 
pression of  a  foreskin  which  had  been  tight  from  birth.  In  later  life 
the  effects  of  a  chronic  irritation  of  the  glans  from  phimosis,  and  want 
of  cleanliness,  are  likely  to  be  hypertrophy  of  the  papilla:  in  the  form 
of  large  and  branching  warts,  which  are  not  necessarily  of  venereal 
origin,  and  a  long  continuance  of  the  irritation  may  cause  intractable 
eczema  and  eventually  epithelioma.  I  have  recently  cured  a  young 
athlete  of  intractable  and  depressing  seminal  incontinence  by  removing 
his  long  prepuce. 

Phimosis  may  so  obstruct  the  outflow  of  urine  as  to  cause  the 
disease  known  as  Surgical  Kidney  (p.  410). 

For  slight  phimosis  dilatation  of  the  preputial  orifice  by  a  pair  of 
dressing  forceps  may  suffice,  but,  if  the  measure  prove  inefficient,  cir- 
cumcision should  be  performed  forthwith.  At  the  time  of  operation 
the  furrow  behind  the  corona  should  be  completely  exposed  by  break- 
ing down  adhesions,  and  all  smegma  should  be  cleared  away. 

When  a  prepuce  with  a  small  orifice  has  been  retracted  behind  the 
glans,  it  may  remain  caught  ii 
the  condition  being  called  pftra-ptalmoala 
{■napa,  beyond).  The  glans  becomes  g-really 
swollen  from  the  constriction,  as  iloes  also 
the  lining  of  the  prepuce,  which  has  been 
thus  everted.  The  constricting  band,  which 
is  the  preputial  margin,  is  on  the  hindermost 
depression.  By  gently  but  firmly  compress- 
ing the  swollen  tissues  with  the  finge: 
thumb  of  the  left  hand,  they  may  be  emptied 
of  blood,  so  that  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  other  hand  the 
:5  may  be  pushed  back  again  through  the  constriction.     At   £ 
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time  subsequently  circumcision  should  be  performed  or  para-phimosis 
will  recur. 

A  long  prepuce  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  '  irritation  of  the  bladder'  ;  it 
is  the  converse  of  the  proposition  of  stone  in  the  blndder  giving  rise 
to  an  itching  at  the  end  of  the  penis.  By  day,  the  boy  endeavours  to 
allay  the  symptoms  by  pinching  the  prepuce  ;  but  by  night,  when  the 
brain  is  dormant,  tlie  voluntary  movements  suspended,  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  genito-urinary  tract  given  over  to  the  cells  r>f  the  grey 
matter  of  the  cord,  physiological  mismanagement  is  apt  to  occur. 
The  sensory  filaments  which  are  distributed  to  the  muco- cutaneous 
tisane  at  the  end  of  the  penis  are  derived  from  the  internal  piidic  trunk, 
itself  a  branch  of  the  sacral  plexus  (p.  379).  The  nerves  of  the 
plexus  lose  themselves  in  the  grey  matter  of  a  certain  part  of  the  spinal 
cord,  from  which  are  passing  out,  through  that  same  interlacement, 
the  efferent  fibres,  which  are  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  muscular 
ivalls  of  the  bladder.  But  more  than  this,  the  same  colony  of  cells 
receives  the  filaments  which  carry  up  sensations  from  the  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  that  viscus.  It  may  be  on  account  of  the  ex- 
ceeding instability  of  the  protoplasmic  substance  of  those  cells,  or 
that  by  education  and  design  they  are  occupied  with  the  care  of 
the  bladder  rather  than  of  the  end  of  the  penis  ;  but  in  one  way  or 
another  they  are  induced  to  interpret  the  irritation  of  the  filaments 
coming  from  the  latter  and  less  important  area  as  evidence  of  distress 
from  the  bladder  itself.  For  this  disquieting  condition  Ihey  have 
only  one  means  of  affording  relief,  and,  putting  it  in  force,  the  boy  is 
punished  in  the  morning,  perhaps,  for  wetting  his  bed. 

Clroiiincl»lon  may  be  rendered  a  bloodless  operation  by  gently 
emptying  the  penis  of  blood,  by  compression,  and  then  slipping  an 
india-rubber  ring  over  its  root.  The  prepuce  being  cut  off,  the  mucous 
membrane  is  torn  back  by  two  pairs  of  dressing- forceps  and  secured 
by  fine  catgut  sutures.  Sutures  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  but 
they  diminish  the  risk  of  secondary  hismorrhage  and  promote  rapid 
healing.  One  suture  shotUd  be  passed  deeply  through  the  franum,  for 
thence  h3?morrhage  is  most  likely  to  occur.  The  operation  should 
not  be  performed  by  passing  a  director  under  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
foreskin  and  then  incising  ;  for  it  has  happened  that  the  director  has 
been  run  along  the  urethra,  and  that  the  dorsal  part  of  the  glans  itself 
has  been  thus  divided. 

The  frtxnum  contains  an  artery  of  good  siie,  and  if  the  band  be 
torn  through  during  coitus,  or  if  the  artery  he  implicated  in  a  venereal 
ulceration,  serious  hemorrhage  may  result.  A  short  frsenura  may 
cause  discomfort,  and  may  require  division. 

The  suspensory  ligament  of  the  penis  is  attached  above  to  the  pubic 
symphysis,  and  descends  in  a  fan-shaped  manner  to  surround  the  penis 
in  a  thin  aponeurotic  layer,  which,  under  the  name  of  fascia  penis, 
invests  the  vessels  and  nerves  {p.  385).   Pus  forming  beneath  this  fascia 
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may  be  guided  lo  the  pubes  nnd  ibere  poinl  ;  the  abscess  snouia 
be  opened  by  incision  along  the  median  line,  as  the  dorsal  vessels 
might  so  be  wounded. 

The  eorpn*  oB»«mo«nn»  acts  as  a  support  for  the  corpus 
spongiosum,  which  lies  in  a  shallow  yroove  on  its  under  surface.  Ii 
di\'ides  behind  into  two  strong  masses,  the  cmra,  which  are  firmlj 
attached  lo  the  inner  surface  of  the  pubic  and  ischial  rami.  Thf 
nnlerior  extremity  of  ilie  crus  is  capped  by  the  glans  penis,  which  i; 
the  enlarged  end  of  the  corpus  spongiosum.  The  other  end  of  iht 
corpus  spongiosum  fonns  an  enlargement  in  the  perineum,  the  bulb 
it  rests  upon  the  front  of  the  triangular  ligament,  where  it  encloses  th< 
first  part  of  the  spongy  urethra  and  is  invested  by  the  acceleratoi-  mtmx 
ISef  fig.  on  p.  440.) 

The  corpus  cavemosum  is  bounded  by  strong  fibro-elasiic  tissue 

which  contracts  as  the  mass  empties  itsell 

of  blood,  and   which  prevents   distension 

beyond  a  definite  limit.      The    interior  is 

partitioned  off  into  numberless  small  spaces 

by  trabecule,  which  interlace  bet«-een  llic 

fibrous  coat  and  the  pectinjform   septimi. 

Pale,   muscular  tissue    also  exists    in   the 

fi-amework.  The  spaces  freely  communicate 

with  one  another,  and  are  occupied  with 

venous  dilatations,  which    are  supplied   by 

;/,  urethra;    >■,   dorsal   vein    branches  of  the  dorsal  artery  and  of  the 

Sd'^'Jie."'"'  '''"'°'  "^"^     artery  of  the  corpora  cavernosa.    The  blood 

is  returned  chiefly  by  veins,  which  emerge 

near  the  corpus  spongiosum  and  turn  round  the   side  of  the  penis  to 

end  in  the  dorsal  vein.      The  other  \'eins  leave  the  root  of  the  penis 

as  tributaries  of  the  internal  pudic  vein. 

Bisecting  the  interior  of  the  corpus  cavemosuio  longitudinally  is  a 
vertical  fibrous  partition,  which  is  connected  with  the  fibrous  coat  near 
the  dorsal  and  urethral  grooves.  The  partition,  which,  viewed  in  pro- 
file, looks  like  a  comb,  is  called  the  pemnlrorm  Beptnin  {pecteti,  a 
comb).  This  septum  is  incomplete  towards  the  fore-end,  in  order  that 
the  erectile  tissue  of  one-half  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  may  be  in  free 
communication  with  that  of  the  other,  so  thai,  if  by  chance  one  iliac 
or  pudic  artery  be  obstructed,  distressing  unilateral  erection  of  the  penis 
may  not  occur.  The  corpus  cavemosum,  in  rare  instances,  yields  to 
the  blood-pressure  within,  and  undergoes  a  kind  of  aneurismal  dilata- 

The  urethra  tunnels  through  the  corpus  spongiosum.  Coming 
through  the  triangular  ligament,  it  enters  the  bulb,  where  it  is  some- 
what dilated,  and  it  ends  in  a  vertical  slit  in  the  glans,  the  meatus 
iiri»™s  (».  p.  3SS.) 

Tlie  .ilriicfure  nf  the  carpus  sfinHgiosiim  TzssmMi&i  that  of  the  corpus 
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1,  but  the  fibrous  trabecule  are  connected  «'itli  tlie  urethral 
wall  instead  of  with  a  median  septum.  The  special  arteries  of  tlic 
spongy  body — the  arteries  of  the  bulb— are  derived  firom  the  internal 
pudic  trunk,  and  some  branches  of  the  dorsalis  penis. 

The  aorsftl  vein  begins  in  small  branches,  which  emerge  from  the 
prepuce  and  glans  ;  the  trunk  thus  formed  lies  between  the  two  arteries 
in  the  shallow  dorsal  groove.  It  receives  in  its  course  tributaries  from 
the  cavernous  and  spongy  bodies,  and,  passing  beneath  the  suspensoiy 
ligainent  and  through  both  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  ends  in 
the  prostatic  plexus.     Let  this  fact  be  well  noted  {v.  p.  413.) 

Most  of  the  lymptastloa  end  in  efferent  vessels,  which  course  along 
the  dorsum  to  end  in  the  inguinal  glands  ;  a  deeper  set,  however, 
pass  beneath  the  pubic  arch  to  the  pelvic  glands.  A  lymphatic  gland 
is  occasionally  found  near  the  suspensory  ligament,  ivhere  bubo  and 
abscess  may  occur  as  a  result  of  a.  preputial  or  urethral  irritation. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  superficial  perineal  and  the 
dorsales  penis  of  the  internal  pudics  ;  the  erectile  tissue  receiving 
additional  branches  from  the  hypogastric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic 

Frlapism. — Under  the  influence  of  nervous  impressions  descend- 
ing from  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  arising  in  the  nerves  of  the  penis 
itself,  or  in  some  offshoot  of  the  recio-vesical  network  of  nerve-lissue, 
much  more  blood  is  brought  into  the  venous  sinuses  of  the  trabecular 
tissue  than  is  iible  to  escape  (rom  them  ;  thus  erection  of  the  penis  is 
produced.  The  efflux  is  hindered  by  the  e.vpansion  from  the  accelerator 
uriniB  extending  over  the  dorsal  vein,  and  by  the  erectors  of  the  penis, 
which  compress  the  crura  penis  against  the  side  of  the  pubic  arch. 
Erection  may  be  caused  by  any  local  irritation,  or  by  mental  stimu- 
lation acting  through  the  erection  centre  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord.  This,  as  part  of  our  moral  training, 
should  be  under  cerebral  control.  When  this  control  is  cut  off,  as  in 
lesions  above  the  lumbar  enlargement,  from  fracture  or  disease,  chronic 
priapism  is  apt  10  occur. 

When  suppuration  occurs  in  the  body  of  the  penis,  the  erectile 
tissue  is  disorganised  and  the  fibrous  cavity  distended  with  pus,  which 
readily  makes  its  way  across  the  pectiniform  septum.  Similarly,  per- 
sistent priapism  may  be  due  to  extravasation  of  blood  taking  place 
during  coitus.  When  suppuration  is  the  cause  of  priapism,  the  power 
of  erection  may  subsequently  be  lost  on  account  of  the  destruction  of 
the  erectile  tissue. 

Forcible  flexion  of  the  erect  organ  may  give  rise  to  a  species  of  frac- 
ture, effusion  of  blood  stiffening  the  penis  and  rendering  it  deformed. 

When  the  urethra  is  inflamed,  and  serous  effusion  has  taken  place 
into  the  tissue  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  a  diminution  of  its  elasticity 
occurs,  so  that  when  the  penis  becomes  erect  the  corpus  cavernosum 
is  bent  downwards  by  the  sodden  and  rigid  spongy  body.  The  painful 
condition  thus  produced  is  termed  c/wfdee  {l(ap^,  bow-strin  g). 
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In  ampu/alion  of  ike  penis  the  skin  should  not  be  drawn  too  far 
forward  lest  ihe  stump  of  the  organ  be  left  raw.  The  corpus  spongiosum 
should  be  cut  longer  than  the  corpus  cavemosum.  The  aneries  di- 
vided are  the  two  upon  the  dorsum  and  the  iwo  of  the  crura ;  the)' 
may  require  ligatures. 

When  the  penis  is  exiensively  imphcateil  in  epithelionin,  and 
the  condition  of  the  inguinal  glands  shows  that  the  disease  is  at 
present  localised,  remo^'al  of  the  entire  organ  is  advisable.  A  sound 
having  been  passed,  the  scrolum  is  split  into  l;iler,il  halves,  Hie  cnira 
of  the  corpus  cavernosuni  are  dissected  froni  ihe  pubic  arcli  ;  and  the 
posterior  inch  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  having  been  delached,  the 
penis  is  removed  bodily,  and  the  truncated  urethra  is  diverted  through 
the  posterior  part  of  the  scroial  wound. 

The  Scrotum 

The  scrotum  {scortum,  skin}  consists  of  the  skin  and  the  two  layers 
of  the  superficial  fascia.  Above,  the  scrotum  is  continuous  with  the 
integuments  nf  the  abdomen  and  penis,  and  behind  with  those  of  the 
perineum,  the  two  layers  of  the  superficial  fascia  being  blended  into  a 
single  layer,  which  is  destitute  of  fat.  This  fascia  is  thin,  and  contains 
amongst  its  loose  meshes  bimdles  of  unstriped  muscular  fibre,  which 
constitute  the  dartos  {Sipa,  daprnr,  ^ajied,  from  the  skin-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  muscular  fascia).  The  skin  and  dartos  are  closely 
connected.  Each  testicle  has  its  own  fascial  investment,  but  the  two 
pouches  are  connected  along  the  middle  line  to  form  the  septum  scroti. 
In  the  operation  of  castration,  therefore,  the  opposite  testis  is  not  seen. 
{See  fig.  on  p.  385-) 

Along  the  under  part  of  the  scrotum  is  3  dark  cutaneous  seam  or 
ridge — the  rapM  which  shows  the  line  of  fusion  of  the  lateral  halves 
of  the  scrotum.  The  root  of  the  scrotum  covers  the  perineal  part 
of  the  urethra. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  scrotum,  like  that  of  the  penis  and 
eyelid,  is  devoid  of  fat,  and  is  readily  infiltrated  with  serous  elusion.  In 
this  water-logged  condition  the  scrotum  may  increase  to  an  enormous 
size  ;  in  cellulitis,  also,  the  parts  rapidly  swell,  and  gangrene  of  the 
scrotum  from  erysipelas,  or  from  extravasation  of  urine,  is  not  uncom- 
mon. The  precise  connections  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial 
fascia,  and  the  importance  of  that  fascia  in  urinary  extravasation,  are 
set  forth  on  p.  439. 

The  arteries  of  the  scrotum  are  deri\'ed  from  the  superlicial  pudic 
branches  of  the  common  femoral  and  from  the  superficial  perineal 
of  the  internal  pudic.  The  -veins  are  large,  superficial,  and  tortuous, 
and  empty  into  the  termination  of  the  long  saphenous  and  into  the 
internal  pudic.  They  should  be  avoided  in  tapping  a  hydrocele.  The ,  - 
scrotal  veins  communicate  with  the  spermatic  veins.  ,^- 
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The  lymphatics  pass  to  the  upper  set  of  the  inguinal  glands. 
In  malignant  disease  of  the  testis  the  inguinal  glands  are  implicated, 
usually  only  when  the  disease  has  invaded  the  scrotum.  In  hot 
countries  the  lymphatics  of  the  scrotum  are  often  dilated  and  varicose. 
The  disease  is  prohably  due  to  the  irritation  of  micro-organisms  circu- 
lating in  the  vessels.  The  effect  of  the  disease  is  an  enormous  thicken- 
ing of  the  integument,  knoivn  as  ehphaniiasis.  Such  tumours  may 
attain  enormous  size,  weighing  more  than  the  patient  himself.  The 
late  Mr.  Wordsworth  assured  the  author  that  he  saw  one  in  the  West 
Indies  which  was  computed  to  weigh  200  lbs.  ;  the  patient  had  been 
'  anchored'  to  it  for  many  years  and  declined  separation  by  surgical 
operation. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  ilio-inguinal  (of  the  first  lumbar), 
the  genital  branch  of  the  genito-crural  (second  lumbar)  lying  in  the 
cremaster  ;  the  superficial  perineal  branches  of  the  internal  pudic, 
and  the  long  pudendal  branch  of  the  small  sciatic. 

In  caries  of  the  highest  lumbar  vertebrae,  with  inflammatory  pres- 
sure upon  the  aflferent  nerves,  the  patient  may  refer  pain  to  the  scrotal 
region  of  one  or  both  sides  ;  and,  from  an  association  between  these 
trunks  and  the  renal  and  spermatic  filaments  of  the  sympathetic,  there 
may  be  similar  complaints  when  calcidi  are  passing  down  the  ureter. 
But,  in  the  latter  case,  the  neuralgic  distress  usually  affects  only  one 
side  ;  there  might  also  be  retraction  of  the  testicle  from  stimulation  of 
the  cremaster  muscle. 

The  ooverlng-B  at  tbe  QorA  and  the  testis  beneath  the  skin  and 
superficial  fascia  (which  together  constitute  the  scrotum)  are  con- 
sidered elsewhere  (p.  307) ;  they  are  the  intercoluninar,  the  cremasteric, 
and  the  infundibuliform  fascia,  and,  as  regards  the  testis  itself,  the 
peritoneum,  or  tunica  vaginalis.  The  intercolumnar,  cremasteric  and 
transversalis  fasciffi  form  a  thin  and  close,  but  a  comparatively  un- 
important, investment  of  the  testis  and  cord,  quite  distinct  from  the 
scrotum,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  on  the  other. 

The  Testis 

Early  in  fcEtal  development,  two  important  tubular  organs  are  found 
in  the  abdomen  by  the  side  of  the  spinal  column — the  Wolffian  bodies. 
They  probably  play  the  part  of  rudimentary  and  temporary  kidneys. 
Before  they  are  many  weeks  old  they  dwindle  and  make  way  for  the 
permanent  kidneys,  which  appear  from  behind  them,  and  for  certain 
organs  of  generation  which  appear  in  front  of  them.  At  this  period 
the  fatus  is  sexless  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  structure  of  the  genera- 
tive organ  to  show  whether  it  would  be  evolved  into  ovary  or 
testis  (i/.  p.  399). 

Then,  just  above  the  generative  organ,  a  slender  duct  commences, 
which  descends  in  front  of  the  temporary  kidney  to  open  into  that 
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part  of  the  allantois  which  is  to  become  the  urinary  bladder.    This 
duct  will  be  either  the  vas  deferens  or  the  Fallopian  tube. 

Tbe  descent  of  tlie  testis  soon  begins.     This  ^  descent '  is  partly 

due  to  the  growth  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  being  out  of  proportion  to  that  of 
the  lower  part,  and  partly  to  the  influence 
of  the  gubernaculum  testis^  a  soft,  conical 
structure  which  lies  between  the  peri- 
toneum and  the  psoas.  Its  apex  is  con- 
nected to  the  testis,  whilst  its  base  passes 
through  the  inguinal  region  to  a  threefold 
attachment.  Each  division  is  said  to  con- 
tain striated  muscular  tissue.     The  inner 

'•'"vllirsrbra^t^f'errM":".";     ?!««  runs  to  the  pubic  crest,  the  middle 
7,  Poupart's  lig. ;  8,  pubic  part     piece  loses  itself  in  the   depths   of  the 

?o.1SES?llcLrum'i?'^™t:;r'  ■     scrotum,  whilst  the  outermost  is  attached 

to  Poupart's  ligament  near  the  inguinal 
canal.  Thus,  the  connections  of  the  gubernaculum  are  those  of  the  adult 
cremaster  (p.  304) ;  indeed.  Curling  believed  that  this  fcetal  structure 
eventually  becomes  the  cremaster.  The  piece  of  the  gubemacidiun 
which  is  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament  is  supposed  to  guide  the  testis 
into  the  canal,  the  pubic  piece  to  draw  it  through  the  external  abdo- 
minal ring,  and  the  scrotal  piece  to  complete  the  descent. 

The  testis  reaches  the  internal  abdominal  ring  at  about  the  seventh 
month  of  foetal  life  ;  during  the  eighth  month  it  is  working  its  way 
along  the  inguinal  canal,  and  at  birth  it  has  generally  reached  the 
depths  of  the  scrotum. 

Abnormalities. — One  or  both  testes  may  fail  to  reach  the  scrotum, 
remaining  within  the  abdomen  or  the  inguinal  canal,  or  wandering 
into  the  groin  or  perineum.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  deep  layers  of 
the  superficial  fascia,  beneath  which  they  are  placed,  they  cannot 
stray.  An  inflamed  testes  in  an  unusual  situation  may  be  mistaken 
for  abscess.  An  undescended  gland  is  likely  to  be  of  no  physiological 
value ;  moreover,  it  is  somewhat  apt  to  be  attacked  with  malignant 
disease. 

Whilst  within  the  abdomen  the  testis  is  covered  in  front  by  peri- 
toneum, and  the  accompanying  diagrams  show  how  the  gland  takes  a 
serous  covering  in  front  of  it  down  into  the  scrotum.  The  lower  end 
of  the  funicular  process  eventually  becomes  detached  from  the  rest  of 
the  peritoneal  sac,  and  persists  as  the  tnnica  vagrinaUs-  The  rest 
of  the  funicular  process  dwindles  into  a  slender  fibrous  cord.  The 
closure  of  the  abdominal  end  of  the  serous  process  should  occur  about 
birth.  The  tunica  vaginalis  covers  the  front  and  sides  of  the  testes, 
and  is  reflected  from  the  epididymis  to  the  scrotum ;  the  laminated 
epithelium  lining  it  ensures  a  moist  and  glistening  surface,  which 
allows  the  sensitive  gland  to  escape  injury  in  forcible  abduction  of  the 
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The  testis  is  not,  like  the  heart,  completely  surrounded  by 
■ous  tunic;    the    posterior   aspect    is    covered    only  by  the 


epididymis.  Through  the  uncovered  part  of  the  testis  the  vessels 
eriter  and  leave,  and  through  it  an  incision  could  be  made  into  the 
gland  without  woutiding  the  serous  sac.  Occasionally  the  testis  is 
found  with  the  tunica  vaginalis  at  the  back  and  the  epididymis  in 
front,  but  this  variation  rarely  occurs. 

If,  from  arrest  in  the  progress  of  development,  obliteration  of  the 
funicular  process  of  peritoneum  fail  to  take  place,  the  serous  fluid 
ivhich  moistens  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  may  gravitate  into  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  and  give  rise  to  a  scrotal  water-tumour  (uSojp,  water  ; 
iai>vr\,  tumour),  a  bydrooAle.  And,  as  this  variety  of  hydrocele  is 
usually  found  at,  or  soon  after,  birth,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  adjective 
oonKenttal ;  sometimes,  however,  it  first  appears  in  adult  life.  The 
contents  of  this  variety  of  hydrocele  can  be  emptied  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  by  placing  the  patient  on  his  back  and  raising  the   scrotum; 


e  upright,  the  fluid  comes  trickling 
a  vaginalis.  Injecting  such  a  hydrocele  for  radical 
tre.itment  might  set  up  an  extensive  and  uncontrollable  peritonitis. 
Treatment  can  only  be  expectant;  the  obliteration  of  the  funicular 
process  bemg  aided  by  the  constant  pressure  of  a  well-fitting  truss. 
1 1  IS  not  m  Itself  a  serious  condition,  but,  by  maintaining  the  patency 
of  the  funicular  process,  it  invites  the  descent  of  a  piece  of  intestine. 
(Congenital  hernia,  p  310) 

If  the  funicular  process  be  closed  at  its  abdominal  end  but  open 
below ,  a  collection  of  ierum  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  will  distend  the 
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process  up  to  the  external  ring ;  the  sweUing  being  conical  or  hour- 
glass-shaped. It  will  differ  from  the  variety  just  described,  in  that 
the  fluid  cannot  be  squeezed  up  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  This  is 
the  Infantile  bydrocele. 

If  the  funicular  process  be  obliterated  both  at  its  abdominal  and 
testicular  end,  but,  remaining  pervious  between  these  spots,  become 
filled  with  accumulating  serum,  a  firm  oval  or  round  swelling  appears 
in  the  course  of  the  cord.  This  is  encysted  bydrooele  of  tlie  oord. 
Sometimes  the  swelling  is,  from  extreme  distension,  as  hard  as  is  the 
testicle  which  hangs  below  it ;  and  it  is  often  just  about  the  size  of 
that  gland.  It  is  then  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  a  third  testicle;  a 
puncture  by  a  grooved  needle  at  once  explodes  the  fallacy  and  removes 
the  swelling.  The  cyst  does  not  contain  spermatozoa,  for  it  has  no 
association  with  the  testis,  being  a  derivative  from  the  peritoneum. 
If  the  cyst  be  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  ^%%^  diagnostic  aid  may  be 
obtained  by  the  light-test. 

As  the  funicular  process  descends  in  front  of  the  cord,  a  congenital 
hydrocele  or  hernia  has  the  cord  behind  it.  The  finger  shows  the 
external  abdominal  ring  to  be  clear,  and  thus  distinguishes  the 
encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord  from  a  hernia;  but  if  the  cyst  be 
situated  within  the  inguinal  canal,  the  diagnosis  may  be  difficult 
The  history  of  the  case  shows  that  the  swelling  is  not  a  strangulated 
hernia;  and,  as  in  the  other  case,  puncture  with  a  fine  grooved 
needle  solves  the  question.  Encysted  hydrocele  in  the  cancU  of  Nuck 
(p.  391)  is  met  with  every  now  and  then. 

The  commonest  variety  of  hydrocele  is  that  in  which  fluid  collects 
in,  and  distends,  the  isolated  tunica  vaginalis.  The  swelling  is  pear- 
shaped,  the  stalk  growing  towards  the  external  abdominal  ring.  The 
testicle  is,  of  course,  towards  the  back  of  the  cyst ;  but,  in  tapping,  it 
is  more  important  to  know  where  it  is  not,  than  where  it  is. 

Heematocele.— Sometimes  in  tapping  a  hydrocele  a  branch  of 
vein  (spermatic?)  is  wounded,  and  blood  oozes  into  the  serous  cavity 
and  quickly  refills  the  sac  ;  but  this  time  the  cyst  is  opaque. 

Strnctnre. — The  testis  is  composed  of  tubular  gland  tissue  packed 
in  a  tough,  fibrous  envelope,  the  tunica  albuginea.  Outside  this  is  the 
visceral  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  whilst  upon  its  inner  side,  and 
also  supported  upon  the  trabecular  which  pass  from  its  interior  to 
the  fibrous  septum  at  the  back  of  the  gland,  is  a  close  interlacement 
of  blood-vessels,  which  constitute  the  tunica  vascuiosa,  A  fibrous 
partition — the  corpus  Highmorianum — separates  a  small  piece  at  the 
back  from  the  rest  of  the  gland.  The  somewhat  conical  spaces  are 
occupied  by  masses  of  coiled  tubes,  the  lobuli  testis,  from  which 
straight  vessels  (vasa  recta)  convey  the  secretion  to  the  network  of 
tubes  behind  the  partition,  the  rete  testis.  From  the  rete  the  vasa 
efferentia  convey  the  semen  through  the  upper  part  of  the  gland- 
capsule  into  conical  masses  of  tubes,  the  coni  vasculosi,  which  make 
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up   the   globus   major  of  the   epididymis  (rti,  over  ;   Siflujiut,  twin). 
From  Che  lower  part  of  the  globus  major  the  body  of  the  epididymis 
tapers  downwards,  but  it 
thickens  helow  into  the 
globus  minor,  from  which 
is  deferens  conveys 


thesi 


othe 


ejaculatory   duct,  at   the 
base  of  the  bladder. 

ZlnoyBted  bydrocele 
of  tlte  tesU*  results  from 
accumulation  of  fluid  in 
one  of  the  coiled  tubes  of 
the  gland  or  of  the  epi- 
didymis. The  dilatation 
may  be  extreme ;  the  fluid 
differs  from  that  of  an 
encysted  hydrocele  of  the 
cord  (p.  430)  in  that  it  con- 
tains seminal  filaments. 
Multiple  cystic  disease  of 
the  testis  is  similarly  pro- 
duced, but,  the  proper 
secreting  tissue  having 
been  destroyed,  the  fluid 
may  be  destitute  of  sper- 


Thevaa  deferens  lies   «,  lobules 
at  the  back  of  the  cord,         ahSn.ms    m 

and,  picked  up  between  %i."f%i,Zi,ssm^^"w^i^^^' """^ °'  ^'"' 
the    finger    and    thumb, 

feels  like  a  piece  of  whipcord.  It  is  nearly  two  feet  long.  Having 
reached  the  upper  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal,  it  bends  downwards 
and  inwards  around  the  deep  epigastric  artery  ;  and,  lying  close  be- 
neath the  peritoneum,  courses  over  the  side  of  the  bladder,  lying  to 
the  vesica]  aspect  of  the  ureter  and  to  the  median  side  of  the  vesicula 
seminalis,  the  duct  of  which  it  joins  at  the  base  of  the  prostate  10  enter 
the  prostatic  urethra  at  the  sinus  ]K)cuiaris(p.  413).  In  its  course  from 
the  internal  abdominal  ring  it  lies  above  the  external  iliac  artery. 
From  the  ring  it  descends  alone,  the  spennatic  vessels  passing  up  to 
the  renal  region.  It  consists  of  a  mucous  lining,  a  dense  fibrous  wall, 
and  a  thick  and  firm  intermediate  coat  of  n  on -striated  muscular  fibres  ; 
the  mucous  coat  is  covered  with  columnar  epithelium.  The  artery  of 
the  vas  is  derived  from  one  of  the  vesical  branches,  and,  running 
towards  the  testis,  it  anastomoses  with  Che  spermatic  arCery,  as  shown 
in  the  adjacent  figure. 
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A  urethritis  extending  backwards  may  invade  the  openings  of  tlw 
common  ejaculatory  ducts,  and,  spreading  along  their  lining  membrane 
may  reach  the  epididymis  and  the  body  of  the  testis.  That  the  in 
flammation  travels  by  continuity  of  tissue  is  evinced  by  the  swollei 
and  tender  condition  of  the  vas,  which  thus  becomes  as  large  as  ai 
ordinary  cedar  pencil.  The  tenn  ^gonorrhcEal  orchitis*  is  incorrect 
the  condition  is  almost  invariably  *  epididymitis '  to  begin  with  ;  anc 
for  some  time  the  soft  and  unaffected  gland  may  be  found  in  front  of 
but  obscured  by,  the  enlarged  epididymis.  Epididymitis  may  come  oi 
in  the  course  of  a  gonorrhoea  or  gleet  when  no  injection  or  instru 
mentation  has  been  employed  ;  the  use  of  an  injection  has,  as  a  rule 
nothing  to  do  with  its  occurrence.  Epididymitis  is  sometimes  caused 
by  a  slight  damage  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  by  the 
passage  of  a  lithotrite  or  by  the  removal  of  a  fragment  of  stone 
At  times,  too,  it  follows  the  passage  of  a  catheter  or  sound  when,  ii 
all  probability,  not  the  least  abrasion  of  the  mucous  lining  has 
occurred. 

In  acute  orchitis  and  epididymitis  the  pain  is  intense,  on  account 
of  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  tunica  albuginea.  A  few  punctures  oi 
the  inflamed  gland  allow  the  escape  of  effusion  into  the  tunica  vagi 
nalis  and  afford  almost  immediate  relief.  Atrophy  of  the  testis  is  ap) 
to  follow  acute  inflammation,  on  account  of  the  disturbance  of  nutritioi 
which  was  thereby  caused. 

At  an  early  period  of  foetal  life  there  is  no  connection  between  the 
vas  deferens  and  the  testicle,  but,  like  the  Fallopian  tube,  the  vas  begin; 
by  an  open  and  disconnected  extremity ;  so,  through  an  arrest  oi 
development,  the  vas  deferens  may  end  blindly  in  the  spermatic  cord 
without  association  with  the  testis  ;  each  organ  may,  however,  be  in  it- 
self thoroughly  developed.  The  developmental  distinction  between  the 
vas  deferens  and  the  testis  proper  explains  the  frequency  with  whid 
an  inflanunation  of  the  vas  deferens  and  epididymis  may  extend 
itself  in  those  structures  without  implicating  the  immediately  adjoining 
testicular  tissue,  as  in  the  case  of  gonorrhoeal  epididymitis. 

Vessels  and  nerves  of  the  testis.  As  the  testis  was  originall) 
formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kidney,  the  vessels  and  nerves  whicl 
supply  it  are  all  derived  from,  and  kept  in  permanent  communicatioi 
with,  the  corresponding  systems  of  that  neighbourhood  (v.  p.  353). 

Thus,  the  spermatic  artery  comes  from  the  abdominal  aorta  close 
to  the  renal  artery,  whilst  the  right  and  left  spermatic  veins  empty  intc 
the  vena  cava  and  the  left  renal  vein  respectively.  As  the  testis  de 
scends,  the  artery  becomes  elongated,  and  by  the  time  that  the  gland  hai 
reached  the  scrotum  the  blood-vessel  has  become  so  long  and  slendei 
that  the  student  who  does  not  understand  the  development  wonder 
why  the  blood  was  not  supplied  by  one  of  the  iliac  trunks  or  by  some 
artery  which  was  still  nearer  to  the  scrotum. 

In  its  downward  course  the  spermatic  artery  lies  behind  the  peji 
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toTieum  and  rests  upon  llie  psoas  and  crosses  very  obliquely  the 
ureter  and  tlie  external  iliac  artery.  The  right  artery  lies  over  liie 
inferior  vena  cava.  Passing  into  the  inguinal  canal,  the  spermatic 
artery  joins  in  the  formation  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and  communicates 
with  the  cremasteric  branch  of  the  deep  epigastric,  and,  when  piercing 
the  back  of  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  gland,  with  twigs  of  the  artery  of 
the  vas  deferens.  Having  entered  the  body  of  the  testis  through  the 
posterior  part  of  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  testicle,  the  branches  of  the 
spcLinatic  arlerj'  spread  out  upon  its  inner  surface,  and  upon  the  fibrous 
septa  in  the  interior.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  compared  the  vascular  layer 
to  the  pia  mater,  and  called  it  the  tunica  vasculosa. 

As  the  spermatic  artery  lies  in  the  back  of  the  cord  near  the  vas 
deferens,  the  probability  is  that  it  will  have  been  separated  from  the 
veins  before  the  latter  are  ligated  in  the  radical  treatment  of  varico- 
cele. If  it  be  included  in  the  ligature,  atrophy  of  the  testis  is  likely 
to  follow  i^ide  infra).  But  as  the  spermatic  artery  anastomoses  with 
the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens,  and  with  the  cremasteric  branch  of  the 
deep  epigastric,  the  testis  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  aortic  branch 
for  its  supply. 

The  ■pemuttlo  veina  return  the  blood  from  the  tunica  vasculosa, 
and,  leaving  the  gland  through  the  back  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  receive 
branches  from  the  epididymis.  They  are  much  twisted  together  and 
communicate  freely,  and,  though  possessing  valves,  they  may  be  injected 
in  either  direction.  They  are  called  the  pamplDlfDrm  plexna,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  tendrils  {pampinus)  of  a  vine.  They  become 
fewer  as  they  ascend  along  the  inguinal  canal,  and  by  the  time  that  the 
renal  region  has  been  reached  there  is  usually  but  a  single  vein  ;  this 
on  the  right  side  enters  the  inferior  vena  cava,  on  the  left  the  renal  vein. 
In  the  development  of  the  left  testicle  it  would  have  been  impractic- 
able for  its  spermatic  vein  to  pass  over  into  the  vena  cava. 

Within  the  abdomen  the  spermatic  veins  are  behind  the  peritoneum, 
and  those  of  the  left  side  take  their  course  beneath  the  sigmoid  flexure 
of  colon.  When  this  piece  of  the  bowel  is  habitually  overloaded  the 
return  by  these  veins  is  impeded,  and  the  dilated  veins  form  a  tumour 
—varicocele  {varix,  k/jXt/,  tumour).  A  varicose  vein  is  apt  to  burst 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  so  form  an  opaque  blood- 
lumour,  kaniaioceh  {uJ/io,  blood ;  njXij,  tumour).  Rupture  of  a  vein 
into  the  cord  may  g^ve  rise  to  '  diffuse  hsematocele  of  the  cord,'  and 
ihe  extravasation  may  reach  even  to  the  renal  region.  Other  reasons 
have  been  suggested  for  varicocele  usually  occurring  on  the  left  side  : 
such  as  that  the  left  spermatic  vein  is  at  times  embarrassed  in  pouring 
its  blood,  at  a  right  angle,  into  the  renal  vein  ;  that,  the  left  testicle 
hanging  somewhat  lower  than  the  right,  the  vein  is  longer  and  con- 
sequently weaker. 

In  all  probability  there  is  some  developmental  explanation  for  the 
:  of  the  varix  upon  the  left  side.     Ceitainly  most  of  Ihe 
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subjects  of  varicocele  are  not  liable  to  constipation.     It  is  probably  a 

congenital  defect,  though  its  discovery  is  not  made  until  puberty that 

is  until  the  rapid  development  of  the  generative  apparatus  is  taking 
place. 

The  thickened  «and  dilated  veins  feel  just  like  *  worms  in  a  bag.' 
They  give  rise  to  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  cord,  and  up  to  the  loin- 
region.  When  they  are  much  dilated  before  puberty  they  are  likely 
to  prevent  the  due  development  of  the  testicle. 

In  the  palliative  treatment  of  varicocele  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  thoroughly  open  so  as  to  remove  pressure  from  the  spermatic 
vein  ;  the  scrotum  should  be  sponged  daily  with  cold  water  to  brace 
it  up,  and  to  stimulate  the  dilated  veins  a  suspensory  bandage  should 
be  used.  A  light  truss  may  be  worn  over  the  external  abdominal 
ring,  to  prevent  the  downward  pressure  of  the  long  column  of  venous 
blood.  If  these  gentler  measures  fail,  it  may  be  necessary  to  excise 
an  inch  of  the  veins,  having  tied  them  above  and  below ;  but,  as  the 
spermatic  artery  may  possibly  be  entangled  amongst  the  veins,  the 
operation  may  be  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  testis,  even  if  this  have 
not  already  been  determined  by  the  defect  in  the  venous  return.  The 
reason  for  excising  a  piece  of  the  packet  of  veins  is  that  after  a  mere 
ligation  their  continuity  may  not  improbably  be  re-established. 

In  the  case  of  malignant  disease  of  tlie  testis  the  heavy  mass 
drags  itself  away  from  the  external  abdominal  ring ;  in  the  case  of 
fluid  collecting  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  the  fulness  ascends  along  the 
front  of  the  cord  towards  the  ring. 

In  all  cases  of  disease  of  the  testis  the  scrotum  should  be  raised, 
so  as  to  diminish  the  vascular  supply.  The  patient  should  lie  on  his 
back  when  the  epididymis  or  testis  is  acutely  inflamed,  with  the  scrotum 
supported  over  the  pubes. 

The  lympbatics  commence  in  and  upon  the  gland,  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  they  ascend  in  the  cord  to  end  in  the 
lumbar  lymphatic  glands.  Unfortunately,  when  the  surgeon  is  con- 
templating the  removal  of  the  testis  for  malignant  disease,  he  is 
unable  to  inform  himself  whether  the  lymphatic  glands  are  implicated 
or  not,  because  of  their  deep  situation  at  the  back  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  As  a  rule  it  is  only  when  the  cancer  of  the  testis  has  invaded 
the  scrotum  that  the  inguinal  lymphatic  glands  are  invaded,  but  in 
rare  instances  it  happens  that  they  are  implicated,  and  extensively 
so,  whilst  the  scrotal  tissues  are  remaining  sound.  This  is  explained 
by  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  testis  having  formed  anastomotic 
communications  with  those  of  the  inguinal  integuments — a  conununi- 
cation  resembling  that  which  exists  between  the  spermatic  artery  and 
the  cremasteric  branch  of  the  deep  epigastric. 

If  there  be  much  mechanical  pressure  upon  the  lymphatics  or  veins 
of  the  cord,  from  malignant  disease  of  the  lumbar  glands,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  the  connective  tissue  of  the  cord  may  become  infiltrated 
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f      ivilh  serum  exuded  from  the  congested  vessels.     This  conditi 

'      spends  to  the  cedema  of  the  arm  associated  with  malignf 

1>      the  axillary  glands  ;  it  is  called  dllTDBe  bTdrooele  of  the  cord,  and  is 

f      more  frequently  described  in  books  than  observed  in  practice. 

The  nerves  of  the  testis  are  derived  from  the  aortic  and  renal 
I  plejtus,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  few  filaments  from  the  communication 
with  the  anterior  trunks  of  the  lumbar  nerves  pass  down  with  the 
sympathetic  fibres.  The  free  association  of  the  spermatic  nerves  with 
the  great  prevertebral  system  of  the  sympathetic  system  of  the 
abdomen  explains  the  sickness,  faintness,  or  collapse  which  may  ac- 
company a  blow  upon  the  testis,  symptoms  which  occur  also  on  rupture 
of  the  stomach  or  kidneys.  The  pain  e^ctends  into  the  loins,  and  the 
patient  is  '  doubled  up'  ;  that  is,  he  slackens  his  abdominal  muscles 
so  as  to  take  all  pressure  from  the  inguinal  canal  and  from  the  abdo- 
minal plexus.  The  close  association  between  the  renal  and  spermatic 
plexuses  is  further  shown  by  the  neuralgia  or  the  acute  inflammation 
of  the  testis  which  may  be  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus, 
and  by  the  paia  in  the  back  which  follows  the  injection  of  a  hydrocele, 
or  the  dragging  of  a  tiunour  of  the  testis. 

Keeohlnr  the  front  of  tbe  ■orotnin  in  acute  epididymitis  affords 
relief  through  the  anastomosis  existing  between  the  vessels  of  the 
gland,  the  cord,  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  the  scrotum  ;  the  leeches 
should  be  chiefly  placed  along  the  course  of  the  cord. 

The  supervention  of  orchitis  on  mumps  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  All  that  is  known  is  that  there  is  a  strange 
association  between  the  parotid  gland  and  the  testis,  or  the  ovary, 
and  also  with  the  inguinal  and  genito-urinary  region  generally 
Parotitis  sometimes  follows  operation  on  these  parts — a  parotitis 
which  is  not,  apparently,  septicemic  in  origin. 

In  cBitraUon  the  testis  is  thrust  well  forwards  by  the  grasp  of 
the  left  hand,  which  is  behind  the  scrotum,  and  an  incision  is  made 
from  the  external  abdominal  ring  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum. 
The  cord  is  laid  bare  and  raised,  tightly  ligated,  and  divided  ;  the 
lower  piece  of  the  cord,  the  testicle,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  are  then 
enucleated.  The  structures  divided  to  lay  bare  the  cord  are  the  skin 
and  the  superficial  fascia  (which  latter,  in  the  scrotal  part  of  the 
incision,  constitute  the  dartos);  the  thin  inter- columnar  fascia  derived 
from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  ;  the  cremasteric  fascia 
from  the  internal  oblique ;  the  infundibuliform  fascia  from  the  fascia 
transversalis  ;  and  a  little  loose  connective  tissue.  If  the  unobliterated 
funicular  process  of  peritoneum  be  encountered  it  must  be  tied  along 
with  the  cord.  In  reaching  the  cord,  branches  of  the  superficial 
epigastric  and  external  pudic  arteries,  and  the  cremasteric  twig  of  the 
deep  epigastric  artery,  may  be  divided  ;  also  some  twigs  of  the  super- 
ficial perineal  arteries.  The  ligature  around  the  cord  secures  the 
following  blood-\'essels  :   the   spennalic  artery,  from  the  abdominal 
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aorta  ;  the  arter)'  to  the  vas  deferens,  from  one  of  the  vesica  arteries 
and  the  spermatic  veins,  which  communicate  above  with  the  inferic 
vena  cava,  or  (on  the  left  side)  with  the  renal  vein.  If  the  ligature  b 
tightly  tied  in  a  business-like  way,  with  a  clove-hitch  and  a  half-hitc 
over  it,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  the  occurrence  of  bleeding  within  th 
abdomen  when  the  cord  is  retracted. 

The  ▼esienlee  semlnales  are  convoluted  and  sacculated  tubes 
about  2  in.  long,  placed,  like  the  arms  of  the  letter  V,  beneath  the  tri 
gone  of  the  bladder.  They  lie  to  the  outer  side  of  the  vasa  deferentia 
and  in  front  of  the  second  piece  of  the  rectum  (v.  p.  413),  through  whicl 
they  may  be  made  out  by  digital  examination ;  they  can  best  b 
examined  when  the  bladder  is  full  and  is  pressing  them  towards  th 
bowel.  They  are  enclosed  in  an  offshoot  of  the  recto-vesical  fascL 
(p.  363),  and  their  base  is  in  contact  with  the  recto-vesical  pouch  c 
peritoneum.  During  the  passage  of  a  bulky  motion  the  pressur 
against  the  vesiculse  may  cause  the  escape  of  some  of  their  con 
tents  per  urethram^  and,  the  occurrence  being  noticed  by  a  nervou 
man,  he  at  once  fancies  that  he  is  the  subject  of  '  spermatorrhcea 
The  anterior  extremity  of  the  vesicula  seminalis  joins  the  va 
deferens  to  form  the  common  ejaculatory  duct,  which  tunnel 
through  the  back  of  the  prostate  to  open  in,  or  upon  the  margin  o: 
the  sinus  pocularis. 

Placed  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  the  vesiculae  depend  upo; 
the  inferior  vesical  and  the  middle  haemorrhoidal  vessels  for  the! 
supply ;  a  twig  is  also  derived  from  the  artery  of  the  vas  defereni 
Their  nerves^  which  come  from  the  hypogastric  plexus,  are  in  intimat 
association  with  those  of  the  adjoining  viscera.  The  lymphaiics  con 
municate  with  the  pelvic  glands. 

The  Ischio-rectal  Fossa 

The  ischio-rectal  fossa  is  the  pyramidal  space  between  the  ischiui 
and  the  rectum.  Its  base  corresponds  to  the  soft  depressio 
at  the  side  of  the  anus,  whilst  its  apex  reaches  upwards  to  th 
splitting  of  the  pelvic  fascia.  It  contains  a  considerable  amount  < 
fat,  which  is  much  drawn  upon  in  wasting  diseases,  so  that  a  dee 
hollow  is  then  found  on  the  surface.  Its  boundaries  are  intemaU 
the  rectum,  the  sphincter,  and  the  levator  ani,  covered  by  the  ans 
fascia,  as  shown  in  the  figure  on  p.  363,  and,  further  back,  a  sma 
piece  of  the  coccygeus ;  externally  are  the  ischial  tuberosity,  an 
the  obturator  intemus,  covered  by  the  obturator  fascia,  and  the  bod 
of  the  ischium.  Behind  are  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  and  the  great  sacrc 
sciatic  ligament,  over  which  lies  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteu 
maximus.     In  front  is  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament  (z/.  p.  440). 

Even  when  the  fat  which  occupies  the  fossa  has  been  dissecte 
out,  the  finger  cannot  be  passed  through  he  apex  of  the  space  inti 
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the  pelvis,  on  account  of  a  sheet  of  fascia  which,  coming  from  the 
obturator  fascia,  slopes  along  the  under  surface  of  the  levator  ani  to 
the  anus.  This  is  the  anal  fascia.  A  stronger  and  much  more 
important  layer  of  fascia  also  passes  from  ihe  obturator  fascia,  over 
the  upper  surface  of  the  levator  ani  and  the  coccygeus,  to  lose  itself 
on  the  side  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  ;  it  is  the  recto--vesical  Jascia. 
Behind  the  bowel  the  layers  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  pelvis 
meet  and  invest  the  pyriformis  and  the  sacral  plexus,  and  between 
the  bladder  and  rectum  the  fascia  invests  the  seminal  vesicles.  The 
opposite  sheets  also  form  the  lateral  and  anterior  true  ligaments 
of  the  bladder,  and  also  provide  a  special  investment  for  the  pro- 
state and  the  prostatic  plexus  of  veins.  The  most  anterior  part  of  this 
recto- vesical  fascia  constitutes  the  pubo-prostatic  ligament  (p.  413). 
The  recto-vesical  fascia  helps  the  levator  ani  in  preventing  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  sinking  towards  the  ischio-rectal  fossa ;  it  is  at  once  a 
sloping  floor  to  the  abdom  n  and  roof  to  the  fossa.  In  lateral  lithotomy 
the  knife  sometimes  passes  beyond  the  limit  of  Ihe  lobe  of  the  prostate, 
and,  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  being  opened  up  into  the  pelvic  cavity, 
fata!  cellulitis  may  occur. 

The  presence  of  abundant  loose  tissue  in  the  fossa  allows  the  de- 
scent and  expansion  of  the  rectum  during  defalcation  ;  it  is  through  the 
tissue  at  the  front  of  the  fossa  that  the  surgeon  cuts  to  reach  the  pro- 
state and  the  neck  of  the  bladder  in  lateral  litiiotomy  (if.  p.  443).  As 
the  return  of  venous  blood  from  this  tissue  is  aided  neither  by  the  in- 
fluence of  gravity  nor  by  active  pressure  of  surroimding  muscles,  the 
part  is  extremely  liable  to  congestion  and  intlaimnation,  and  especially 
so  in  the  subject  of  feeble  circulation,  embarrassed  respiration  (phthisis), 
or  of  advancing  disease  of  the  liver.  Inflanmiatian  may  also  be  set 
up  by  a  wet  seat,  or  by  injury.  If  the  inflammation  be  followed  by 
suppuration,  laelilo-raotal  absceaa  is  the  result.  A  common  cause  of 
ischio-rectal  abscess  is  the  escape  of  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  fish- 
bone, or  of  some  hard  fieces,  throueh  the  lateral  wall  of  the  bowel. 
Such  perforation  of  the  bowel  may  be  preceded  by  an  ulcer,  especially 
in  the  case  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  or  of  tuberculosis. 

When  suppuration  occurs  the  abscess  bulges  at  the  side  of  the 
anus,  at  the  border  of  the  gluteus  inaximus,  or  against  the  rectal  wall. 
In  the  last  case  there  is  great  pain  on  defscation,  and  on  introducing 
the  finger  into  the  bowel  the  hilness  on  its  outer  side  is  evident,  and 
perhaps  fluctuation  may  thus  be  detected.  In  sitting  the  patient  bears 
all  his  weight  on  the  opposite  ischial  tuberosity,  resting  upon  the  very 
edge  of  the  seat  of  the  chair. 

If  left  to  itself,  the  pus  will  find  exit  either  into  the  rectum  or 
through  the  skin  at  the  side  of  the  anus  ;  the  surgeon  should  open  such 
an  abscess  through  the  base  of  the  fossa,  making  his  incision  in  a  line 
radiating  from  the  anus  :  that  is,  parallel  with  the  haMtiorrhoidal  vessels. 
The  sooner  that  he  opens  it,  the  less  will  be  the  resulting  chasm. 
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As  tile  pus  drains  away  the  ca. 
only  by  a  narrow,  thick- walled  passage — s.Jistula — which,  if 'complete,' 
opens  both  into  the  bowel  and  on  to  the  buttock.  Such  a  fistula  has 
small  chance  of  healing  without  operation,  as  at  and  after  defEecation 
its  walls  are  constantly  being  dragged  asunder  towards  the  anus  by 
the  sphincter,  and  from  the  anus  by  the  levator.  Gas  may  be  driven 
from  the  rectum  into  an  internal  or  a  complete  fistula,  rendering  the 
tissues  of  that  neighbourhood  emphysematous. 

The  >trnctiir«a  diTlded  In  tlie  op«i«tloii  for  tlBtBla  are  the 
integument,  the  external  sphincter  ani,  and  the  insertion  of  the  levator 
ani  (both  muscles  are  striated);  the  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres 
(internal  sphincter)  of  the  rectum  (non-striated) ;  the  submucous  and 
mucous  coats,  and  branches  of  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  vessels  and 
nerves.    {Set  illustration  on  p.  440.) 

(Fistula  near  the  anus  may  be  due  to  caries  of  the  spine,  p.  211.) 

The  InteniBl  padlo  vesieU  and  nerre  run  in  a  tubular  sheath 
of  the  obturator  fascia  at  a  little  more  than  an  inch  above  the  ischial 
tuberosity,  giving  off  the  inferior  hiemorrholdai  branches  which  cross 
the  base  of  the  fossa  to  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus.  The 
artery  is  accompanied  by  the  dorsal  nen-e  of  the  penis  and  the  super- 
ficial perineal  branches. 

The  lerator  nnl  arises  from  the  back  of  the  body  of  the  pubes  and  I 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ischial  spine  (below  the  origin  of  tl 
coccygeus)  ;  and  between  these  points  It  arises  from  the  pelvic  fascia  I 
where  the  oblique  sheets  are  reflected  dow-nwards  and  inwards  10  the  I 
rectum  and  bladder,  and  to  the  anus  (i'.  p.  363).     Betwei 
levatores  the  rectum  is  suspended  ;  the  muscles  helping  to  form  the 
inner  wall  of  the  ischio -rectal  fossa?  and  to  close  in  the  pelvic  outlet 
TTie  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  and  into  the  fibrous 
line  leading  from  it  to  the  anus  ;  into  the  side  of  the  third  piece  of  the 
rectum,  between  the  pale  fibres  of  its  longitudinal  coat  and  the  striated  1 
fibres  of  the  external  sphincter;  into  the  central  tendon,  and  still  more  I 
anteriorly  into  the  side  of  the  prostate.     The  most  anterior  part  of  ■ 
the  muscle  is  the  levator  prostata.     In  the  female  the  vagina  p 
between  the  levatores  ani. 

Relations. — The  pelvic  surface  of  the  muscle  is  cohered  by  the  I 
recto-vesical  fascia,  and  lies  against  the  rectum  and  prostate.  Be-  I 
neath  it  are  the  anal  fascia,  the  external  sphincter,  and  the  fat  of  the  1 
fossa.     Its  posterior  border  lies  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  coccygeus.  I 

Supply. — Its  vessels  are  derived  from  the  inferior  ha^morrhoidal  ; 
its  nerves  come  from  the  internal  pudic  and  the  fourth  sacral. 

The  Perinel'm 

The  outlet  of  the  pelvis  is  diamond-shaped,  the  longaxis  extending  1 
from  the  pubic  symphysis  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.    Its  antero-posterior  1 
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diameter  averages  i\  in.,  its  transverse  3^  in.  l^tde  Planes  of  Pelvis, 
p.  364).  If  a  line  be  drawn  between  the  ischial  tuberosities  the  space 
is  divided  into  the  urethral  and  the  anal  triangles  ;  superficial  to  the 
former  are  the  tissues  of  the  perineum  ;  the  posterior  is  occupied  by 
the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  and  the  ischio-rectal  fossa?.  Thus  the 
anterior  triangle  is  subservient  to  gen i to- urinary  functions,  and  the 
posterior  to  the  alimentary  canal.  For  the  most  part  these  two  func- 
tions have  separate  and  distinct  sets  of  muscles,  nerves,  and  vessels. 

Sarf^oe  ■aarklng'a, —  In  the  middle  line  is  a  soft,  antero-posterior 
elevation,  caused  by  the  hinder  part  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  and 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra  ;  over  it  is  the  median  raphi.  The  rapM  is 
not  a  trustworthy  indication  to  the  middle  line,  it  is  easily  displaced 
to  one  side  or  the  other  by  inflammatory  adhesions  ;  it  is  the  embryonic 
seam  in  which  the  integumental  halves  of  the  perineum  were  joined. 
At  the  side  of  the  urethral  projection  the  finger  can  be  thrust  into  a 
shallow  space  beneath  which  the  triangular  ligament  blocks  the  front 
of  the  pelvic  outlet ;  more  externally  can  be  traced  the  rami  of  the 
pubes  and  ischium.  Passing  forwards,  the  corpus  spongiosum  loses 
itself  within  the  base  of  the  scrotum. 

Beneath  the  skin  is  the  superficial  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia, 
which  is  continuous  with  the  non-striated  muscular  tissue  of  the 
scrotum,  laterally  with  the  fat  of  the  buttock,  and  behind  with  the  fat 
in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa.  This  layer  of  fascia  consists  of  loose  con- 
nective tissue  with  a  little  fat ;  it  has  no  deep  connections. 

The  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  foicia  is  thin  and  membranous  ;  it 
loosely  covers  in  the  corpus  spongiosum,  and,  passing  forwards,  enters 
the  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  becoming  continuous  with  the  dartos ;  it 
also  invests  the  penis  and  passes  up  on  to  the  abdomen,  being  attached 
below  to  Poupart's  ligament  and  to  the  iliac  crest.  Laterally,  in  the 
perineum,  this  important,  fascia  is  attached  to  the  pubic  and  ischial 
rami  ;  posteriorly  it  loses  itself  on  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament. 
An  incomplete  and  unimportiint  septum  attaches  the  deep  surface  of 
this  fascia  to  the  triangular  ligament.  (The  student  should  demon- 
strate the  arrangement  of  this  fascia,  with  a  sheet  of  muslin,  upon  a 
pelvis  to  which  the  ligaments  are  attached.) 

When,  in  rupture  of  the  urethra,  urine  is  exlravasated  beneath  this 
fascia,  it  cannot  pass  backwards  into  the  fosss,  nor  laterally  on  to  the 
buttocks,  but,  coursing  along  by  the  penis  and  scrotum,  it  ascends  by 
the  spemiatic  cords  to  the  iliac  and  hypogastric  regions.  In  the  dis- 
secting-room air  forced  beneath  the  fascia  takes  the  same  course. 

rerlnenl  Bbaoeas Urine  or  pus  locked  in  beneath  this  fascia 

causes  a  tense  bulging  behind  the  scrotum  and  beneath  its  root  ;  as 
the  fascia  is  loo  dense  to  allow  of  fluctuation,  the  tumour  may  feel  as 
hard  and  solid  as  a  cartilaginous  growth.  The  pressure  of  the  fluid 
beneath  the  urethra  drives  the  floor  against  the  roof,  rendering  mic- 
lurilion  difficult,   and  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  distressing  and 
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dangerous.  Sometimes  ihe  swelling  is  about  the  size  of  a  filbert,  and 
it  may  feel  almost  as  hard  as  one.  The  surgeon  waits  neither  foi 
fluctuation  nor  redness,  but  deeply  incises  the  perineum  along  the 
middle  line.  A  perineal Jislula  results,  but  this  yets  well  as  " 
tme,  which  was  the  original  cause  of  the  abscess,  is  dilated. 


Beneath  the  deep  layer  of  the  superlicia!  fascia,  on  either  side  \\ 
mnionlKr  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  by  the  transver^ 
perinei,  which  runs  from  the  ischial  tuberosity  to  Ihe  ceriiral  tendon 
at  the  outer  side  is  the  erector  perns,  which  passes  from  the  tuberosity 
to  the  side  of  the  corpus  cavemosum,  whilst  in  the  middle  line  is  the 
accelerator  urin^,  surrounding  the  bulb,  and  sending  its  most  posterior 
fibres  into  the  triangular  ligament ;  its  most  anterior  fibres  encircle 
corpus  cavernosuiii,  to  blend  with  those  of  the  opposite  side 
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dorsal  vein.  Beneath  these  muscles  the  triangular Ugament  stretches 
across  the  sub-pubic  arch.  In  lateral  lithotomy,  the  surgeon,  being 
right-handed,  plunges  his  knife  through  the  muscular  triangle  on  the 
left  side  of  the  patient. 

The  superficial  perineal  vessels  and  nerves  (from  the  internal 
pudics)  pass  fomards  over  the  triangle,  getting  beneath  the  deep  layer 
of  the  superficial  fascia  just  where  it  is  turning  down  to  the  base  of  the 
triangular  ligament. 

To  expose  the  triangular  llgajnent  in  the  dissection  of  the  peri- 
neum, the  erector  penis  and  the  crus  must  be  detached  from  the  pubic 
arch,  and  the  transverse  muscle  removed  ;  and  not  only  must  the 
accelerator  urin^e  be  dissected  off,  but  the  hinder  end  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum  should  be  also  cutaway,  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  bulbous 
part  of  the  urethra.  The  chief  use  of  the  ligament  is  to  steady 
and  support  the  urethra  as  it  curves  beiow  the  pubic  symphysis.  The 
better  to  do  this,  it  is  composed  of  two  aponeurotic  sheets,  which, 
separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval  of  about  one-third  of  an 
inch,  descend  to  blend  with  each  other,  and  with  the  deep  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia,  at  the  base  of  the  triangle.  The  deeper  layer  of  the 
triangular  ligament  is  joined  also  by  the  rectovesical  fascia. 

The  urethra  pierces  the  two  layers  of  the  ligament  about  one  inch 
below  the  symphysis  ;  when  running  between  them  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  striated  sphincter,  the  aompreaior  nretlirse.  The  beak  of  a 
catheter  is  apt  to  catch  against  the  ligament  unless  the  handle  be  well 
depressed.  Closer  beneath  the  symphysis  the  dorsal  vein  of  the 
penis  runs  through  the  layers  to  join  the  prostatic  plexus. 

The  endings  of  the  internal  pudic  artery  and  nerve  ascend  between" 
the  two  layers  of  the  ligament  towards  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  ;  they 
have  entered  the  ligament  near  its  base,  and  close  againsfthe  ischial 
ramus.  The  short  piece  of  the  urethra  enclosed  in  the  triangular 
ligament  is  the  membranona  part,  and  close  below  it  are  Cowper's 
glands  {v.  p.  413).  The  triangular  ligament  is  very  strong,  and  pre- 
vents extravasated  urine,  and  the  contents  of  a  perineal  abscess,  pass- 
ing backwards  to  enter  the  pelvis.  In  addition  to  the  parts  already 
enumerated  between  its  two  layers  are  the  sub-pubic  ligament  ;  a 
short  branch  of  the  interna!  pudic  artery  to  the  bulb  of  the  urethra, 
and  sometimes  another  transverse  (deep)  perinea!  muscle. 

Cowper's  glands  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea  ;  they  are  lobulated, 
and  their  ducts  pass  through  the  anterior  layer  of  the  triangular  liga- 
ment to  open  on  to  the  floor  of  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra,  as 
already  noted,  on  p.  417. 

The  tntamal  pudle  artery  is  one  of  the  lenninal  trunks  of  the 
anterior  divisions  of  the  internal  iliac  ;  leaving  the  pelvis  below  the 
pyriformis,  it  winds  round  the  ischial  spine  into  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa,  passing  through  the  small  sacro-sciatic  foramen.  In  the  fossa 
it  lies  in  a  lube  of  the  obturator  fascia,  an  inch  or  more  above  the  tuber 
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schii.  Then,  passing  along  the  ischial  ramus,  il  enters  betwceti  the 
;iv(i  layers  at  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and,  ascending 
aimost  to  the  sjinphysis,  runs  through  the  anterior  layer  of  the  liga- 
ment, much  diminished  in  size,  as  the  dorsal  artery  of  ihc  penis. 

Branches. — Inferior  bsmorrlialdal,  which  are  given  off  as  the 
\'essel  lies  under  the  obturator  fascia :  they  pass  inwards  across  the 
ischio-rectal  fossa  to  supply  the  tissues  about  the  anus,  and  to  ana- 
stomose with  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  the  middle 
hieniorrhoidaJs  (p.  388).  They  are  wounded  in  lateral  lithotomy  and 
also  in  the  division  of  an  anal  fistula.  The  BnperflclKl  perineal  runs 
n  the  muscular  triangle,  and  under  ihe  deep  layer  of  the  superficial 
fascia,  lo  supply  ihe  various  tissues  of  the  perineum  and  scrotum ;  it 
may  anastomose  with  a  pudic  branch  of  the  common  femoral.  The 
jisverae  perineal  passes  imvards  upon  the  muscle  of  the  same 
lie.  and  anastomoses  with  its  fellow;  it  is  apt  to  be  wounded  in 
:ral  lithotomy.  The  arterr  of  the  bnltt  is  given  off  from  the 
in  trunk  as  it  ascends  between  the  layers  of  the  triangular 
ligament;  it  is  a  short  thick  vessel,  and  passes  inwards  to  supply  the 
erectile  tissue  of  the  bulb  and  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  giving,  in 
course,  a  branch  to  Cowper's  gland,  and  twigs  to  the  membranous 
urethra.  The  artery  to  the  bulb  should  be  well  in  front  of  the  knife 
in  lateral  lithotomy,  but  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  be  given  off 
earlier  in  the  course  of  the  internal  pudic  il  would  most  likely  be 
severed.  .Should  this  accident  occur,  the  bleeding  might  be  controlled 
hy  the  self-holding  forceps,  by  enlarging  the  wound  and  tying,  by  the 
petticoated  tube,  or  by  compressing  the  pudic  with  the  finger  through 
the  wound  against  the  ischial  ramus. 

The  artery  to  tbe  oorpna  eavemoaium  comes  off.  as  one  of  the 
terminals  of  the  internal  pudic,  between  the  layers  of  Ihe  triangular 
ligament.  It  is  for  the  cms  penis  just  what  the  arteiy  to  the  bulb  is 
for  the  corpus  spongiosum,  namely,  for  the  supply  of  its  eraciile 
tissue.  It  courses  in  the  cavernous  body  along  the  side  of  the 
pccliniform  septum. 

The  dorsKl  artery  of  tbe  penli  is  the  other  terminal  branch, 
and,  passing  through  the  anterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament, 
and  through  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  penis,  it  courses  by  the 
side  of  the  vein,  giving  off  branches  to  the  corpus  cavemosum,  and 
ending  in  the  glans,  where  it  anastomoses  with  its  fellow.  It  supplies 
the  skin  of  the  penis,  even  to  the  prepuce.  Though  there  are  two  dorsal 
arteries  of  the  penis,  there  is  but  one  dorsal  vein. 

Sometimes  the  pudic  is  not  large  enough  to  give  off  all  these 
branches ;  ending  as  the  artery  to  the  bulb,  its  terminal  branches  are 
then  derived  from  an  aeceiBorr  Internal  pniUo,  which  is  either  given 
off  from  the  internal  pudic  itself,  before  it  passes  out  of  the  great    \ 
sacro-sciatic  foramen,  or  else  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal   / 
iliac.      This   irregular  vessel  hurries  along   the   floor   of   the    pelvi 
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below  the  bladder  and  beneath  the  side  of  the  prostate,  to  reach  the 
penis  by  piercing  the  triangular  ligament  In  the  operation  of  lateral 
iiihotomy  such  a  vessel  could  scarcely  escape  division  when  the 
incision  is  being  made  in  the  prostate. 

In  the  female  ilie  pudic  artery  SM.'^^Viss,  the  labia  by  its  superficial 
perineal  branches ;  the  artery  of  the  bulb  enters  the  vaginal  wall,  and 
the  terminal  branches,  which  are  very  small,  supply  the  clitoris. 

To  mark  the  position  of  the  internal  pudic  artery  on  the  surface  of 
the  buttock,  see  p.  374. 

The  Internal  pudlc  vein  begins  as  the  vein  of  the  corpus  cavemo- 
suiii  and  receives  branches  corresponding  10  those  of  the  arterj',  with 
the  exception  of  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  which  runs  straight 
through  the  triangular  ligament  into  the  prostatic  plexus,  as  shown 
on  p.  413. 

For  iBtoral  lltbotomy  the  grooved  staff  is  passed  and  the  si 


i»  struck,  either  by  it  or  by  the  sound — the  former  for  choice,  for  then 
the  operator  can  be  certain  thai  the  instrument  is  in  the  bladder ;  the 
patient  is  still  lying  supine.  The  assistant  takes  the  staff,  and  the 
patient  is  then  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position.  The  surgeon  feels 
for  the  course  of  the  pubic  and  ischial  rami  and  the  situation  of  the 
bulb — taking  his  landmarks,  gauging  the  space.  He  then  introduces 
his  left  index-finger  into  the  anus,  to  feel  that  the  staff"  has  not 
wandered  into  a  false  passage  ;  that  the  lower  bowel  is  not  loaded 
with  fEces,  and  bulging  over  the  line  of  incision ;  that  the  dilated 
part  of  the  empty  rectum  is  not  in  undue  danger  of  being  incised  ;  to 
learn,  perchance,  the  situation  of  the  stone,  and  to  see  that  the 
assistant  is  holding  the  staff  according  to  hts  instructions.     Then  he 
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makes  a  little  stab — in  the  middle  line  of  the  perineum,  just  behind 
the  base  of  the  scrotum  and  the  bulb,  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  patient,  in  front  of  the 
anus.  He  cuts  freely  backwards  and  outwards,  through  the  left 
ischio-rectal  fossa,  to  halfway  between  anus  and  tuberosity.  Thus 
far  he  has  wounded  skin,  superficial  layer  of  superficial  fascia,  and 
deep  layer,  a  few  branches  of  the  superficial  perineal  vessels  and 
ner\'cs,  and  many  twigs  of  the  inferior  haemorrhoidals,  and  also  the 
transverse  vessels  and  ner\'e.  After  this  he  cuts  towards  the  groove 
of  the  staff  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  wound,  dividing  a  few  of 
the  posterior  fibres  of  the  accelerator  urinae,  the  base  of  the  triangular 
ligament,  and  within  it  the  compressor  urethrae  and  the  urethra  itself. 
The  point  of  the  knife  being  lodged  in  the  groove,  he  slides  the  blade 
into  the  bladder,  slicing  part  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  prostate  and  its 
investment  of  rccto-vesical  fascia,  and  dividing  some  of  the  prostatic 
fibres  of  the  levator  ani,  some  of  the  prostatic  plexus  of  veins,  and  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  Sometimes  the  common  ejaculatory  duct  is  also 
wounded. 

The  neck  of  the  bladder  being  opened,  urine  escapes  fix)m  the 
wound ;  so  the  surgeon  lays  down  the  knife,  puts  the  index-finger  on 
the  naked  staff  in  the  membranous  urethra,  and  artfully  works  it  into 
the  bladder,  dilating  the  wound  in  the  process.  He  touches  the  stone. 
Then  he  has  the  staff  withdrawn,  and,  taking  out  the  finger,  he  intro- 
duces the  lithotomy  forceps,  and  catches  and  withdraws  the  stone 
through  the  axis  of  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  He  then  re-introduces  his 
finger  to  see  that  there  is  not  a  second  stone,  and,  bleeding  having 
well-nigh  ceased,  the  patient's  legs  arc  brought  down  and  he  is  taken 
back  to  bed. 

Cautions. — First,  the  surgeon  must  not  stab  the  perineum  too  far 
forwards  or  he  will  wound  the  vascular  erectile  tissue  of  the  bulb ; 
in  tailing  off  the  first  incision  he  must  not  cut  against  the  wall  of  the 
ischio-rectal  fossa  or  he  will  wound  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and 
ner\'e  ;  and  he  must  not  bring  the  incision  too  far  inwards  or  he  will 
cut  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  which  here  is  bulging  over  the 
fossa.  His  deep  incision  must  not  be  too  limited  or  the  staff  will  not 
be  sufficiently  laid  bare,  and,  in  tr)  ing  to  introduce  his  finger  into  the 
bladder  (itself  unopened),  he  may  tear  the  urethra  across,  and  push 
the  prostate  and  bladder  bodily  up  into  the  pelvis.  This  is  a  frightful 
calamity,  and  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  *  blank  lithotomy.'  On  the 
other  hand,  he  must  not  use  the  knife  too  freely,  lest  he  cut  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  prostatic  lobe,  and,  widely  wounding  its  foscial 
investment,  lay  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
the  interior  of  the  pelvis  into  one  large  space.  Thus  urinary  infiltra- 
tion and  a  fatal  cellulitis  and  peritonitis  would  probably  be  set  up. 

On  account  of  the  high  pelvic  position  of  the  bladder  in  boyhood, 
lateral  lithotomy  is  not  an  easy  operation.    To  obtain  confidence  and 
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dexteritj*  in  operating,  the  studeni  and  young  surgeon  sliould  lose  no 
opponunivy  of  rehearsing  the  operation  on  the  cada\'er,  both  of  the 
child  and  of  the  adult 

medlui  perineal  oTitotomy  is  the  operation  of  cutting  into  the 
bladder  through  the  middle  line  of  the  perineum ;  should  the  incision 
be  made  for  the  extraction  of  a  stone,  the  word  '  lithotomy '  takes  the 
place  of '  cystotomy.'  Cystotomy  is  performed  for  exploration,  and  for 
intractable  inflammation  of  the  bladder.  Median  lithotomy  is  an 
excellent  operation  for  the  extraction  of  small  stones  or  foreign  bodies, 
as  no  blood-vessel  of  importance  is  wounded ;  it  is  an  operation  of  dila- 
tation rather  than  of  cutting,  and  is  thus  performed  ; — A  rectangular 
staff  with  a  median  groove  is  passed  into  the  bladder ;  its  elbow  is 
lodged  in  the  membranous  urethra,  where  it  is  readily  felt  through  the 
perineum  when  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position.  The 
surgeon  makes  an  incb-long  button-hole  in  the  median  line,  down  to 
the  elbow,  and  passes  a  steel  director  along  the  groove  of  the  arm 
and  into  the  bladder.  The  staff  is  then  withdrawn  and  the  finger  is 
'screwed'  along  through  the  membranous  and  prostatic  urethra. 
The  stone  is  felt,  and  then  the  director  is  withdrawn  and  the  forceps 
are  introduced. 

The  only  part*  toolsed  are  the  skin  and  the  superficial  fascia: 
for  about  an  inch ;  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament  and  the  com- 
pressor urethral  and  the  membranous  urethra.  The  prostatic  urethra 
is  dilated,  the  prostate  itself  escaping  the  knife.  The  risk  of  hfemor- 
rhage  may  be  disregarded.  As  the  opening  is  made  high  up  under 
the  pubes,  where  the  arch  is  extremely  narrow,  this  operation  does 
not  serve  for  the  extraction  of  a  large  stone. . 

The  pertnenm  of  tbe  female  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  the 
male,  only  about  an  inch  intervening  between  the  vulval  and  anal 
openings.  In  the  female  the  longitudinal  lateral  folds  (labia  majora) 
fail  to  meet  {in  the  male  they  are  fused  together  to  form  the  scrotum). 
Thus,  the  vulva  is  a  cleft  between  the  lateral  halves  of  an  undeveloped 
scrotum.  The  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fescia  is  continued  along 
the  labia  majora  and  the  rami  of  the  pubes  up  into  the  inguinal  region 
of  the  abdomen.  The  transversus  perinei  is  but  a  rudimentary  band ; 
the  erector  clitoridis  corresponds  to  the  erector  penis,  and  the  sphinc- 
ter vaginK  represents  the  accelerator  urinae;  the  'artery  of  the  bulb' 
supplies  the  vaginal  wall-  The  triangular  ligament  supports  the 
urethra,  much  as  in  the  male,  and  contains  the  compressor  urethra, 
but  the  base  of  the  ligament  is  defective  owing  to  the  passage  through 
it  of  the  vagina. 

Tillaux  cleverly  demonstrates  the  closeness  of  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  female  and  male  perineum,  by  uncovering  the  muscular  tri- 
angle, and  then  splitting  the  bulb  down  the  middle  line,  and  separating 
the  lateral  halves.  The  median  cleft  thus  represents  the  vulva,  and 
the  halves  of  the   bulb  of  tbe  urethra   represent    the  bulbs   of  the 
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vagina,  Cowper's  glands  becoming  the  vulvo-vaginal  g^lands,  and  the 
accelerator  urina?  the  sphincter  vaginae.  The  two  lateral  triangles 
now  become  insignificant  by  the  half  of  the  accelerator  being'  displaced 
outwards  towards  the  erector  penis  (clitoridis).     (J^ee  ^^,  on  p.  44a) 

Sometimes  the  perineum  is  mptared  during  labour,  the  vulva 
being  torn  through  even  into  the  rectum.  If  the  woman  be  at  once 
laid  upon  her  side,  the  knees  being  tied  together,  immediate  union 
may  be  secured.  If,  however,  the  repair  be  not  thus  established,  the 
surgeon  waits  until  she  has  regained  health  and  strength,  when  he 
freshens  up  the  torn  surfaces  and  approximates  them  by  sutures. 


THE    LOWER    EXTREMITY 

Snrface  mBrklnga.  —The  furrow  corresponding  to  Poupart's  liga- 
ment extends  fram  the  front  of  tlie  iliac  crest  to  t]ie  ■^•Jaxc  spine.  From 
the  spine  the  pubic  crest  may  be  traced  inwards  Co  the  symphysis. 
From  the  sub-pubic  arch  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium  may  be 
followed  to  the  ischial  tuberosity. 

When  inquiring  if  a  herniate  ing^uinai  or  femoral,  the  inner  harder 
of  the  hand  should  be  laid  along  the  line  of  Poupart's  ligament  ;  if  the 
protrusion  be  chiefly  above  the  hand  it  is  inguinal,  if  below,  femoral, 
for  a  femoral  hernia  comes  up  from  the  saphenous  opening.  The  spine 
of  the  pubes  is  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of  a  femoral  hernia. 

Below  Pouparf  s  ligament  is  a  triangular  depression  corresponding 
to  Scarpa's  triangle,  and  from 
inwards,  mns  a  shallow  groove 
sartorius  descend. 

The  Itne  of  the  artery 


hen  the  limb  is  slightly  flexed 


'  A-.V-  prer/i'ifi,  :  ~-iy  be  jaic  's.x:  ±c  artcr>-  begins  ^nzider  the  mid 

'•:  of  Pouparr'i  li^anen-'    Tzc  ar:cr>-  is  felt  palsadng^  half  an  inch 

f.  the  :n:ier  side  of  the  ziicdle  trf  ie  ligament. 

'  ^  UnVsS  :hc  suVect  be  &:,  the  head  of  the  femar  may  be  fdx 

ratir.^'  :r.  ±e  r-iddl^e  of  the  base  of  Scarpa's  triangle.  It  lies  beneath  I 
crease  -ahich  nir.5  frcri  the  s-rrorusi  to  the  ilimn.  Wlien  the  caps 
•5  dister.dcd  this  'rrease  is  partially  enaced.     The  head  of  the  fen 

\  has  the  sanic  direcrlon  as  the  inner  sur&ce  [tuberosity)  of  the  inten 

•'.  condvle. 

Velat^a's  Use  is  drawn  over  the  buttock  from  the  anterior  super 
iliac  spine  to  the  ischial  tuberosit\-.  In  the  sound  limb  it  just  toud 
the  top  of  the  great  trochanter,  but  when  injury  or  disease  has  seriou 
damaged  the  acetabulum  or  the  joint,  or  the  head  or  neck  of  the  fem 
the  top  of  the  trochanter  may  be  above  that  line.  It  is  usefiil  in  ca! 
of  doubtful  dislocation,  and  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

mrjma^m  BMaavremeat  is  made  when  the  patient  is  l>'ing  straif 

and  flat  on  his  back.     A  string  is  passed  across  the  front  of  t 

'  abdomen  at  the  level  of  the  iliac  spines,  and  another  over  the  thig 

'^  at  the  tops  of  the  trochanters.     These  strings  ought  to  be  parall< 

but  if,  from  injur)-  or  disease,  one  trochanter  be  raised,  the  verti( 
measurement,  C  D,  between  the  lines  is  diminished  on  that  side. 

In  memswriac  a  lower  Umb  it  is  not  expedient  to  pay  too  mu 
attention  to  a  difference  of  one-fourth  or  one-third  inch  ;  often,  ind« 
the  limbs  are  unequal  in  length  fix)m  birth.  In  comparing  lengths 
a  child,  a  good  plan  is  to  lay  him  on  his  back,  and,  keeping  the  pel 
flat  and  square,  and  the  knees  fully  extended,  to  raise  the  soles  of  t 
feet  towards  the  ceiling.  A  slight  difference  in  the  level  of  soles 
of  the  inner  malleoli  is  then  at  once  manifested. 

When  measuring  by  a  tape,  the  pehis  must  first  be  arranged  i 
and  square  ;  a  line  is  then  taken  from  each  anterior  superior  il 
spine  to  the  tip  of  the  inner  or  outer  malleolus,  the  limbs  being  strain 
down,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  corresponding  positions. 

For  the  thigh,  the  measurement  is  made  to  the  top  of  the  pate^ 
or  from  the  pubic  spine  to  the  adductor  tubercle  (p.  449).    For  the 
alone,  the  tape  is  carried  between  the  malleolus  and  the  upper  bon 
of  the  tibial  head. 

Between  the  front  of  the  iliac  crest  and  the  great  trochanter  is 
thick  mass  of  muscle  consisting  of  the  tensor  fasciae  femoris,  and 
much  of  the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus — ^tbe  tbree  internal  ro 
tor*  of  the  thigh.     They  are  supplied  by  the  superior  gluteal  ne 

(p.  378). 

The  tensor  faseiee  femoris  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the 

terior  superior  iliac  spine,  and,  passing  downwards  and  backwards 

inserted  into  the  fascia  lata  about  a  quarter  of  the  way  down 

thigh,  from  which  level  the  thickened  ilio-tibial  band  descends  to 

outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.     This  band  receives  two- thirds  of  the 
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sertion  of  the  gluteus  maxiraus,  and  may  be  traced  upwards  to  the 
front  of  the  ihac  crest. 

Below  the  spine  of  the  pubes  is  the  cord-like  tendon  ot  the  adductor 
longus  (p.  453)  ;  it  is  often  extremely  prominent  in  hip-joint  disease, 
but  it  very  rarely  needs  division.  Sometimes  this  tendon  is  par- 
tially ossified  {rider's  bone).  Along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  is  the 
rounded  mass  of  the  adductors  longus,  brevis,  and  magnus,  covered 
on  their  inner  surface  by  the  broad,  ribbon-like  gracilis.  This  group 
of  muscles  is  supplied  by  the  obturator  nerve.  In  a  thin  subject  the 
rigid  and  slender  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus  may  be  detected 
running  to  its  insertion  In  the  adductor  tubercle  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  inner  condyle.  Sometimes  in  men  who  spend  much  time  on 
horseback  the  insertion  of  this  tendon  is  ossified  into  a  rider's  bone. 
The  tendon  of  the  gracilis,  which  lies  near  that  of  the  adductor  magnus 
is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  fact  that  it  passes  beyond  the  femur 
and  on  to  the  tibia. 

The  spur-like  projection  of  bone  which  gives  attachment  to  the 
tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus  marks  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
epiphysis,  and  also  that  of  the  highest  part  of  the  trochlear  surface. 
(Holden.) 

Above  the  patella  is  a  depression  in  which  is  the  flat  tendon  of  the 
rectus  femoris,  and,  deeper  still,  much  of  the  quadriceps  extensor. 
Towards  the  outer  side  is  the  prominent  ridge  on  the  front  of  the 
external  condyle,  bounding  the  trochlear  surface.  This  ridge,  which 
should  be  carefiilly  examined,  is  apparently  quite  subcutaneous,  but,  in 
addition  to  the  skin,  it  is  covered  by  fascia  lata,  and  by  the  expansion 
from  the  vastus  evtemus  to  the  patella.  An  incision  on  to  it  opens 
the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint.  The  outline  of  the  articular 
margin  of  the  external  condyle  may  easily  be  made  out  below  and 
behind  the  outer  border  of  the  patella.  TTiis  definite  ridge  is  irregu- 
larly covered  by  osteophytes  in  chronic  osteo-arthritis,  and  in  suspected 
cases  of  that  disease  is  always  to  be  inspected. 

On  the  inner  side  is  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  ;  it  is  larger 
than  the  outer,  but  it  does  not  project  so  markedly  beneath  the  skin, 
being  covered  by  the  fleshy  mass  of  the  vastus  intemus. 

The  tnberoaltlcs  of  the  feiniir  are  the  rounded  projections  upon 
the  sides  of  the  condyles.  They  are  behind  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
joint  J  the  lateral  ligaments  are  attached  to  them,  so  that  in  their 
descent  they  may  be  kept  clear  of  the  femur.  Being  behind  the 
vertical  axis,  the  lateral  ligaments  check  over-extension  of  the  joint. 
Below  the  joint  are  the  tuberosities  of  the  tibia.  Tlie  level  of  the 
articulation  may  be  recognised  by  keeping  the  finger  firmly  pressed 
below  the  tuberosity  of  theYemur,  and  slightly  bending  or  straighten- 
ing the  knee.     In  the  crevice  is  the  semilunar  fibro-cartilage. 

On  either  side  of  the  patella  is  a  depression  which  is  quickly 
effaced  when  effusion  occurs  in  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  ; 


so  also  are  the  hollows  at  the  siaca  v-- 

li^^1mcnt  is  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  tne  v^^ 

The  prominent  part  of  this  tubercle  corresponds  with  the  levo*  ^. 

head  of  the  fibula. 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  knee,  a  little  above  the  joint,  are  two 
thick  fibrous  bands,  one  anterior  to  the  other :  the  larg^er  and  pjosteriof 
is  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  descending  to  the  head  of  the  fibula  ;  thd 
anterior  is  the  ilio-tibial  band  of  the  fascia  lata  descending  to  the  outex" 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia  (p.  448).  Between  these  bands  is  a  shallow  groove 
through  which  abscess  In  popliteal  space  is  best  attacked.  The 
external  popliteal  nerve  (p.  381)  may  often  be  made  out  close  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  biceps  tendon  ;  it  pierces  the  peroneus  longus,  at  the 
neck  of  the  fibula,  and  ultimately  divides  into  the  musculo-cutaneous 
and  anterior  tibial  trunks. 

Tenotomy  of  biceps  is  often  needed  when  a  stiff  knee  is  being 
straightened.  The  strong  and  narrow  blade  must  be  introduced  close 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon,  feeling  its  way  down,  as  it  were,  between 
the  tendon  and  the  external  popliteal  nerve.  Section  of  the  tendon 
is  then  accomplished  by  a  sawing  motion  in  the  outward  direction. 
If  the  tendon  were  divided  from  without  inwards  there  would  be 
considerable  risk  of  the  knife  passing  *  with  a  run '  through  the  last 
bundles  of  fibres,  and  thus  wounding  the  nerve. 

Wlieri  the  joint  is  slightly  bent,  the  fascia  lata  at  the  back  of  the 
thigh  and  knee  is  relaxed,  and  the  fingers  can  explore  the  popliteal 
space,  and  also  the  slackened  hamstring  tendons.  On  the  outer 
side  is  the  biceps,  and  below  and  internal  to  it  is  a  head  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius. On  thfc  inner  side  is  the  semi-membranosus,  and  a  .little 
to  the  fibular  side  of  that  tendon  is  the  slender  tendon  of  the  semi- 
tendinosus.  The  tendon  of  the  gracilis  is  more  towards  the  front,  and 
is  not  always  very  readily  made  out,  especially  in  a  fat  subject.  Still 
more  to  the  inner  side  and  to  the  front  is  the  flat  musculo-aponeurotic 
sartorius  ;  its  position  is  not  marked  by  a  tendon,  but  one  can  tell 
where  it  is  by  following  its  course  from  the  groove  between  the  vastus 
and  the  adductors,  and  noting,  perhaps,  a  soft  prominence  caused 
by  the  muscle  as  it  passes  over  the  side  of  the  inner  condyle.  On  the  - 
fibular  side  of  the  inner  hamstrings  is  the  inner  head  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius. 

The  superficial  flasda  consists  of  a  fatty  layer  continuous  with- 
that  of  abdomen  and  buttock,  and  with  the  dartos,  and  of  a  deeper 
layer  which  is  thin  and  membranous.  The  latter  is  beneath  the 
saphenous  vein  and  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin  ;  it  blocks  up 
the  saphenous  opening ;  but  at  that  situation  it  has  so  many  perfora- 
tions for  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  that  it  is  called  cribrifortn.  It 
is  one  of  the  coverings  of  femoral  hernia. 

The  Internal  sapbenous  vein  begins  in  an  arch  with  the  external' 
or  short  saphenous  on  the  dorsum  of  foot,  and  passes  up  in  front- 
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ovarian  tumour  or  in  pregnancy — the  saphenous  becomes 
dilated  and  thickened- — varicose  {varus,  crooked)  ;  the  valves  being 
rendered  useless,  a  wound  or  ulceration  of  the  vein  may  then  cause 
fatal  bleeding.  I  have  seen  a  bunch  of  varicose  branches  of  the  vein 
form  a  very  definite  swelling  at  the  base  of  Scarpa's  triangle.  The 
tumour  could  be  emptied  by  placing  the  man  supine,  and  it  recurred 
only  gradually  when  he  got  up  again. 

A  femoral  hernia  by  pressing  against  the  common  femoral  vein 
may  so  hinder  the  venous  return  that  dilatation  of  the  surface  veins 
and  cedema  of  the  limb  may  occur. 

The  InKolnal  lympb&tlo  grlauda  are  placed  between  the  two 
layers  of  the  superficial  fascia  ;  they  consist  of  two  groups,  one  lying 
along  Poupart's  ligament,  the  other  along  the  saphenous  vein. 

The  upper  set  receive  lymph  from  the  abdominal  wall  below  the 
level  of  the  umbilicus  j  absorbents  from  the  penis,  scrotum,  and  anus 
also  enter  the  innermost  glands  of  this  group,  whilst  those  from  the 
buttock  and  outer  side  of  the  thigh  enter  the  outlying  ones.  Some- 
times lymphatics  fi-om  the  genitals  enter  the  lower^lands  as  well  as 
the  upper. 

The  lower  gi'oup  receive  the  absorbents  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
foot  and  leg,  and  from  the  thigh.  Lymphatic  vessels  generally  run 
with  the  veins  ;  those,  therefore,  from  the  outside  of  foot  and  leg  pass 
with  the  external  saphenous  vein,  and  end  in  the  popliteal  glands. 

The  lymph  from  ail  these  glands  ascends  through  the  iliac  and 
abdominal  glands  towards  the  thoracic  duct.  Inflammation  of  a 
gland  is  commonly  called  6u6o  {dov^v,  gland).  Practically  it  does 
not  matter  in  which  direction  the  suppuratioggland  is  opened  provided 
that  the  undermined  and  unhealthy  skin  be  removed,  and  the  gland- 
capsule  be  scraped  out.  Infections  conveyed  from  one  gland  to 
another  may  involve  the  groin  in  sinuses  which  have  to  be  opened  up 
before  healing  can  take  place.  If  a  sinus  run  with  ihe  lymphatics 
through  the  saphenous  opening,  and  into  cmral  canal,  it  must  not 
be  laid  open  by  bold  incision  but  scraped  out  to  its  depths,  and 
drained  by  a  short  tube. 

The  f)M«tB  lata  is  attached  to  the  iliac  crest,  Poupart's  ligament, 
li  of  pubes  and  ischiiun,  to  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  the 

rum  and  coccyx.    It  is  especially  thick  on  the  outer  side  on  account 
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of  its  receiving  the  insertion  of  the  tensor  fasciae  femoris  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  gluteus  maximus  ;  it  passes  as  the  ilio-tibial  band  (p.  450 
from  the  iliac  crest  to  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and  head  of 
fibula.  At  the  back  of  the  thigh  the  fascia  is  thinner,  and  as  it 
ascends  it  gives  one  layer  over  gluteus  maximus  and  one  beneath. 
Investing  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  it  is  attached  to  the  condyles  of 
the  femur  and  sends  intermuscular  septa  to  the  condylar  ridges. 

Covering  in  the  popliteal  space  it  is  continued  on  as  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  back  of  the  leg  ;  but  from  the  front  of  the  thigh  it  does 
not  reach  below  the  knee,  being  gradually  blended  with  the  fibres 
of  the  quadriceps  extensor,  and  with  the  periosteal  covering  of  the 
articular  ends  of  the  bones.  Guided  by  the  fascia,  abscess  beneath 
the  gluteus  maximus  may  wander  down  the  thigh  and  through  the 
popliteal  space  into  the  calf 

The  saplienoas  openlngr  is  about  an  inch  below  the  inner  end  of 
Poupart's  ligament,  but  its  site  is  not  usually  marked  upon  the  surface 
of  the  limb.  It  has  a  definite  superior  border  formed  by  a  sickle- 
shaped  {falciform)  process,  which,  coming  from  the  pubic  spine,  sweeps 
outwards  over  the  vessels  to  become  continuous  with  that  part  of  the 
fascia  which  covers  the  pectineus,  and  which  slopes  upwards  and  out- 
wards beneath  the  vessels  to  join  the  sheath  of  the  psoas.  This  latter 
part  is  t\it  pubic  piece  of  the  fascia  lata  ;  it  is  on  a  plane  posterior  to 
the  outer  piece,  which,  from  its  having  come  from  the  region  of  the 
iliac  crest,  is  called  the  iliac  piece,  (Note  well  that  the  iliac  piece  of 
the  fascia  lata  is  not  the  iliac  fascia,  p.  307.)  This  arrangement  of  the 
fascia  lata  in  two  planes  which,  though  continuous  below,  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  thickness  of  the  common  femoral  vessels  above,  is  to 
permit  the  saphenous  vein  to  continuously  discharge  its  contents  into 
the  common  femoral  vein,  even  when  the  thigh  is  extended  and 
everted. 

As  the  falciform  process  arches  over  the  vessels  it  is  connected  with 
the  front  of  the  crural  sheath  (p.  313). 

When  the  thigh  is  extended  and  the  fascia  lata  in  the  groin  is 
tight,  and  is  dragging  down  Poupart's  ligament,  the  falciform  process 
is  rendered  hard  and  sharp  ;  and  when  the  thigh  is  flexed  and  rotated 
inwards  the  process  is  slackened.  In  attempting  to  reduce  a  femoral 
hernia  without  flexing  the  thigh,  the  bowel  may  be  bruised  against 
the  sickle-shaped  band. 

Femoral  hernia  (p.  3 12)  descends  in  the  innermost  compartment  of 
the  crural  sheath,  having  the  iliac  part  of  the  fascia  lata  in  front  of  it, 
and  the  pubic  part  behind.  At  about  an  inch  below  the  ligament 
the  crural  sheath  ends  by  blending  with  the  sheath  of  the  vessels.  As 
a  femoral  hernia  can  descend  no  farther  along  the  vessels  than  where 
these  sheaths  blend,  it  bulges  forwards  through  the  saphenous  opening, 
taking  the  anterior  layer  of  the  crural  sheath  and  the  cribriform  fascia 
in  front  of  it  ;  it  then  curls  round  the  falciform  process  and  on  to  the 
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front  of  ihe  iliac  piece  of  the  fascia  lata,  along  which  it  sometimes 
travels  to  ihe  iliac  crest. 

The  ■axtorlue  arises  froin  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  and 
passes  downwards  and  inwards  over  the  iliacus  and  rectus,  and  the 
anterior  crural  nerve.  It  then  descends  vertically  over  and  between 
the  vastus  internus  and  the  adductor  longus,  covering  the  superficial 
femoral  vessels,  passing  over  the  adductor  magnus,  gracilis,  long 
saphenous  nerve,  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee.  It  is 
inserted  below  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  and  into  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  leg.  It  is  supplied  by  the  middle  cutaneous  and  other 
branches  of  anterior  crural  nerve.  Lying  in  the  groove  between  the 
vastus  and  adductors  it  is  the  guide  to  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery, 
both  at  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle  and  in  Hunter's  canal.  The 
surgeon  looks  for  its  long  parallel  fibres  as  soon  as  he  has  incised  the 
fascia  lata. 

The  reotna  femsrls  arises  from  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the 
ihum,  and  from  just  above  the  acetabulum;  these  heads  join  in  a 
tendon  which  soon  spreads  out  into  a  bipenniform,  fleshy  mass,  which; 
lying  over  the  deeper  part  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  (crureus  and 
vasti)  isinserted  with  it  into  the  patella. 

Relations.— The  origin  of  the  muscle  is  deeply  placed,  lying  upon 
the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint,  beneath  the  gluteus  minimus,  iliacus  and 
psoas,  and  the  tensor  fascia  femoris ;  but  in  the  rest  of  its  entent  it  is 
beneath  the  fascia  lata. 

When  the  muscle  contracts  with  excessive  energy  it  may  break  off 
the  anterior  inferior  iliac  spine,  or  detach  its  epiphysis,  or  it  may  tear 
through  the  lower  tendon.  If  it  be  acting  with  the  rest  of  the  quadri- 
ceps the  patella  may  be  broken  across,  or  its  ligament  may  be  torn 
thiough. 

The  ftdduotor  long^t  arises  by  a  slender  tendon  from  the  front 
of  the  angle  of  the  pubes— just  below  the  pubic  spine — and  passes 
downwards,  outwards,  and  backwards  to  the  middle  third  of  the  linea 
aspera.  It  separates  the  superficial  from  the  deep  femoral  vessels  ; 
and,  passing  to  its  insertion  behind  the  origin  of  the  vastus  internus, 
it  forms  the  postero- internal  boundary  of  Hunter's  canal.  Behind  it 
descend  the  adductors  brevis  and  magnus,  and  the  anterior  division 
of  the  obturator  nerve.  Along  its  outer  and  inner  borders  are  the 
pectineus  and  the  gracilis  respectively. 

The  adductors  longus  and  brevjs  and  the  pectineus  are  powerful 
external  rotators  as  well  as  adductors  of  the  thigh  ;  they  are  supplied 
by  the  obturator  nerve,  but  the  gracilis  is  a  pure-  adductor,  and  is 
supplied  by  the  obturator  nerve.  The  pectineus  is  as  much  a  flexor 
as  an  adductor,  and  is  supplied  both  by  the  anterior  crural  and  the 
obturator  ;  the  psoas  is  simply  a  flexor,  and  is  therefore  supplied  by 
ir  crural  only,  or  Isy  twigs  of  the  lumbar  plexus, 
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Scarpa's  Triangle 

Scarpa's  triangle  has  its  base  at  Poupart's  ligament  and  its  apex  at 
the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  where  the 
sartorius  passes  over  the  inner  border  of  the  adductor  longus.  It  is 
covered  by  skin,  two  layers  of  superficial  fascia,  and  by  the  fascia  lata. 
In  the  superficial  fascia  are  the  lymphatics  and  glands,  branches  of 
the  ilio-inguinal,  genito-crural,  and  middle  cutaneous  nerves,  and  the 
internal  saphenous  vein  and  its  tributaries. 

The  floor  of  the  triangle  is  formed  by  the  iliacus,  psoas,  pectineus, 
perhaps  by  a  little  of  the  adductor  brevis,  and  by  the  adductor 
longus. 

The  space  contains  the  trunk  of  the  common  and  superficial 
femoral  artery,  which  bisects  the  triangle,  and  the  corresponding  veins, 
the  deep  femoral  vessels  and  their  branches,  the  anterior  crural  nerve 
breaking  up  into  branches,  and  the  external  cutaneous  nerve  near  the 
iliac  crest. 

Banter's  canal  begins  at  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  and  ends 
at  the  opening  in  the  adductor  magnus.  Thus  it  occupies  the  middle 
third  of  the  thigh.  It  is  bounded  on  the  outer  side  by  the  vastus 
intemus,  and  behind  and  on  the  inner  side  by  the  adductors  longus  and 
magnus.  It  is  roofed  in  by  a  fibrous  expansion  from  the  adductors 
to  the  vastus,  and  over  the  roof  lies  the  sartorius. 

The  canal  contains  the  superficial  femoral  vessels  in  their  proper 
sheath,  and  the  long  saphenous  nerve  outside  that  sheath.  The  vein 
is  behind  the  artery,  and  slightly  external  to  it ;  and  the  nerve  is 
crossing  over  the  sheath  from  the  outer  side.  The  nerve  eventually 
passes  through  the  roof  with  the  superficial  part  of  the  anastomotica 
magna,  a  branch  given  off  from  the  femoral  whilst  in  the  canal. 

The  femur  winds  round  the  ?nain  artery, — The  femoral  and 
popliteal  trunk  of  artery  runs  straight  from  the  groin  to  the  knee,  lying 
first  to  the  front  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  then  to  inner  side  of  shaft, 
and  lastly  behind  it.  In  this  changing  position  it  is  the  femur  that 
winds  round  the  artery,  and  not  the  artery  round  the  femur. 

Tbe  common  femoral  artery  is  the  continuation  of  the  external 
iliac  from  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  for  about  two  inches  into 
Scarpa's  triangle,  where  it  divides  into  the  superficial  and  the  deep 
trunk.  As  the  superficial  femoral  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
common,  it  is  convenient  to  take  the  relations  of  the  trunk  in  its  con- 
tinuity.    (Its  course  upon  the  surface  has  been  given  on  page  447.) 

Relations, — The  artery  rests  upon  the  psoas,  which  separates  it 
from  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint ;  upon  the  pectineus,  the  adductor 
longus,  (perhaps)  brevis,  and  on  the  magnus.  The  deep  femoral  vein 
is  behind  it  in  the  triangle,  and  the  superficial  femoral  vein  is  behind 
it  in  Hunter's  canal.     Coverings  it  are  the  skin  and  fasciae,  sartorius, 
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the  overhanging  \astus  intemus,  and  the  roof  of  Huntei^s  canal; 
also  the  long  saphenous  nerve,  which,  like  the  sartoriua,  crosses  it 
obliquely  from  the  outer  side. 

To  the  outer  side  is  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  and,  lower  down, 
are  its  saphenous  branch  and  the  sartorius,  also  the  vastus  intemus, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  canal,  the  superficial  femoral  vein.  On  the 
inner  side  are  the  common  femoral  vein  and  the  pectineus,  then  the 
three  adductors,  and,  further  down,  is  the  sartorius,  which  has 
crossed  it. 

irate. — To  the  surgeon  the  most  important  relations  of  the  artery 
are  the  vein  and  the  sartorius  ;  and,  fortunately,  by  remembering  the 
position  which  the  muscle  occupies  (uhich  is  sufficiently  obvious)  he 
remembers  also  the  situation  of  the  vein,  which  is  upon  just  the  oppo- 
site aspect  of  the  artery.  Thus,  when  the  sartorius  is  entirely  to  the 
outer  side,  as  at  the  base  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  the  vein  is  entirely  to 
the  inner  side.  When  the  sartorius  is  gaining  the  front  of  the  artery 
from  the  outer  side  the  vein  is  getting  behind  it  from  the  inner  side, 
as  towards  the  apex  of  the  triangle.  When  the  muscle  is  exactly  over 
the  artery,  as  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  the  vein  is  exacdy  behind 
it ;  and  when,  as  in  Hunter's  canal,  the  sartorius  is  lying  above  and 
to  the  inner  side,  the  vein  is  beneath  and  to  the  outer  side.  Lastly, 
when  the  muscle  is  quite  to  the  inner  side,  as  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
canal,  the  vein  is  quite  to  the  outer  side,  in  which  relative  position  it 
is  found  at  the  top  of  the  popliteal  space. 

The  relationship  of  the  long  saphenous  nerve  to  the  artery  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  sartorius. 

The  branches  of  the  common  femoral  artery  are  the  three  super- 
ficial twigs  which,  coming  through  the  cribriform  fascia,  pass  between 
the  layers  of  the  superficial  fascia,  towards,  as  their  names  respectively 
denote,  the  epigastric  region,  over  Poupart's  ligament,  the  iliac  region 
{circumfiexa),  and  the  external  pudic  region.  The  former  branches 
communicate  with  the  deeper  and  larger  vessels  of  the  same  name 
(p.  370).  The  third  branch  passes  to  the  scrotum  or  labium,  and, 
lying  over  the  spermatic  cord,  is  wounded  in  inguinal  herniotomy 
and  in  castration.  A  fourth  branch,  the  deep  external  pudic,  pierces 
the  iascia  lata  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  and,  ending  like  the  last, 
anastomoses  with  the  superiicial  perineal  artery. 

The  superficial  femoral  artery  gives  off  various  muscular  branches, 
and,  in  Hunter's  canal,  the  anaBtomotloa  msKna.  This  important 
branch  divides  vnioa.  superficial  part,  which  leaves  the  canal  through 
the  roof,  in  company  with  the  saphenous  nerve  ;  and  a  deep  part, 
which  passes  obliquely  across  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  under  the 
quadriceps  extensor,  giving  branches  into  the  articulation,  and  anasto- 
mosing on  the  inner  side  with  the  superior  articular  of  the  popliteal, 
and  on  the  outer  side  with  the  superior  external  articular,  the  recur- 
rent tibial,  and  the  descending  branches  of  the  external  circumflex. 
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The  deep  femoral  artery  (profunda  femoris)  comes  off  from  the 
back  of  the  common  trunk,  an  inch  or  two  below  Pouparfs  ligament, 
and,  passing  at  first  outwards,  winds  downwards  and  inwards  to  the 
adductor  magnus. 

Relations. — At  first  close  beneath  the  superficial  femoral  vessels, 
it  is  afterwards  separated  from  them  by  the  adductor  longus,  and  the 
deep  femoral  vein. 

At  its  origin  it  touches  the  front  of  the  iliacus  ;  afterwards  it  rests 
upon  the  pectineus  and  the  adductors  brevis  and  magnus.  On  the 
outer  side  is  the  femur,  covered  by  the  vastus  intemus,  and  on  the 
inner  side  are  the  adductors. 

The  branches  of  the  deep  femoral  artery  are  the  two  circumflex 
and  the  three  perforating,  which,  as  their  names  imply,  are  either  bent 
around  the  femur,  or  perforate  the  adductor  magnus  in  their  course  to 
the  back  of  the  thigh. 

The  external  olronmflez  passes  outwards  through  the  divisions 
of  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  then  under  the  sartorius  and  rectus, 
and  over  the  crureus.  It  divides  into  ascending  branches  which  pass 
under  the  tensor  fasciae  femoris  to  the  space  between  the  iliac  crest 
and  the  great  trochanter,  where  they  anastomose  with  the  gluteal 
and  the  circumflexa  ilii. 

Transverse  branches  pass  backwards  through  the  vastus  extemus 
to  anastomose  with  the  sciatic,  internal  circumflex,  and  superior 
perforating,  completing  the  cruciform  anastomosis ;  and  descending 
branches  run  in  the  vastus  extemus  to  anastomose  with  the  superior 
external  articular  of  the  popliteal. 

The  internal  clrcnmflez  leaves  Scarpa's  triangle  between  the 
psoas  and  pectineus,  and,  passing  below  the  obturator  extemus,  and 
above  the  adductor  brevis,  hits  the  interval  between  the  quadratus 
femoris  and  the  adductor  magnus,  by  which  it  enters  the  cruciform 
anastomosis.  When  it  is  passing  above  the  adductor  brevis  it  gives 
a  branch  to  anastomose  with  the  obturator  artery,  and  to  help  in  the 
supply  of  the  hip-joint.  Another  branch  may  pass  by  the  tendon  of 
the  obturator  extemus  to  anastomose  with  the  gluteal  and  sciatic. 

Of  the  perforatingr  arteries,  the  first  runs  through  or  above  the 
adductor  brevis  to  *  perforate '  the  magnus.  It  joins  in  the  cruciform 
anastomosis,  and  communicates  below  with  the  second^  which  pierces 
both  brevis  and  magnus,  and  anastomoses  with  the  first  and  with  the 
third.  The  third  pierces  the  large  adductor  below  the  level  of  the  short 
one,  and  anastomoses  with  the  second  and  with  the  termination  of  the 
profunda^  which  comes  through  the  magnus  as  a  fourth  perforating^ 
and  anastomoses  freely  with  the  superior  muscular  branches  of  the 
popliteal,  and  with  the  higher  perforating  branches. 

The  second  perforating  gives  the  special  nutrient  branch  to  the 
medulla  of  the  femur,  which  enters  by  the  linea  aspera  in  an  upward 
direction. 
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IrrcriBiaritiei. — The  common  femora!  artery  may  dii-ide  close 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  or  as  far  down  as  the  apex  of  Scarpa's 
triangle  ;  in  Ihc  latter  case  the  circumflex  branches  come  from  the 
common  trunk.  There  may  be  two  superficial  femoral  arteries.  Oc- 
casionally the  femoral  has  been  replaced  by  a  giant  sciatic  artery 
ivhich  hns  eventually  become  the  popliteal. 

Tba  femoral  TelnB. — The  superficial  femoral  vein  continues  the 
popliteal  vein  up  through  Hunter's  canal,  where  it  is  lying  external, 
and  then  posterior  to  its  artery  ;  through  Scarpa's  triangle  where, 
in  its  ascent,  it  gradually  passes  from  behind  to  the  inner  side,  until 
it  is  joined,  an  inch  and  a  half  below  Poupart's  ligament,  by  the  deep 
femoral  vein  to  form  the  coinmim  femorai.  This  last  lies  altogether 
on  the  inner  side  of  its  artery,  resting  upon  the  pectineus.  The 
relations  and  the  tributaries  are  much  like  those  of  the  corresponding 
arteries,  with  the  exception  that  the  veins  corresponding  to  the 
branches  of  the  common  femoral  artery  enter  the  long  saphenous  vein, 
itself  a  tributary  of  the  common  femoral. 

ComprcBilon  of  tbe  oammDn  femoral  artery  against  the  lUo- 
pectineal  eminence  and  over  the  head  of  the  femur  is  easily  accom- 
plished by  the  thumb,  the  fingers  grasping  the  great  trochanter.  If 
the  circulation  have  to  be  controlled  for  a  considerable  time,  the  part 
should  be  first  cleanly  shaved,  washed  and  dried,  and  then  dusted 
with  starch  powder,  a  shot-bag  being  piaced  over  the  backs  of  the 
fingers,  whilst  the  tips  are  laid  along  the  artery.  The  necessarj'  force, 
which  is  not  great,  should  be  directed  a  little  upwards  towards  .the 

The  india-rubber  leurmguel  is  applied  by  stretching  it  across  the 
thigh  below  the  ischial  tuberosity,  crossing  the  stretched  ends  over  a 
pad  in  the  groin,  and  taking  them,  spica-«-ise,  front  and  back,  to  just 
below  the  opposite  iliac  crest,  where  they  are  secured. 

if  compression  be  made  lower  down  the  thigh,  by  a  screw-tourniquet 
for  instance,  a  pad  (a  rib-roller)  should  be  laid  over  the  artery,  in  the 
groove  between  the  quadriceps  and  adductors  ;  the  pressure  being 
directed  outwards  against  the  femur, 

Ugratloii  of  tbe  oommon  femoral  has  not  been  a  popular  opera- 
tion, because  the  surgeon  cannot  be  sure  that  the  trunk  is  not  divid- 
ing high  up,  or  that  the  circumflex  trunks  do  not  come  from  it.  TTien, 
close  above  the  ligature,  the  deep  epigastric  and  the  circumflex  iliac 
branches  are  given  off,  so  that  the  risk  of  imperfect  formation  of  the 
clot  and  of  recurrent  hismorrhage  is  considerable.  Ligation  of  the 
external  iliac  has  usually  been  the  alternative  operation,  but  in  spite  of 
these  objections  ligation  of  the  common  femoral  artery  is  often  a  very 
proper  operation. 

To  sectu-e  the  common  femoral,  the  skin  being  shaved  and  cleansed, 
a  two-inch  incision  is  made  from  a  spot  midway  between  the  iliac 
spine  and  pubic  symphysis,  through  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia 
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and  fascia  lata.  Then  the  crural  sheath  is  sparingly  opened  and  the 
artery  is  seen,  to  the  outside  of  the  vein.  The  needle  is  passed  from 
the  inner  side.     The  anterior  crural  nerve  is  far  out  of  sight  (p.  358). 

Collateral  olronlatlon  is  established  by  the  anastomosis  of  the 
external  circumflex  with  the  gluteal,  ilio-lumbar,  and  circumflexa  ilii, 
and  with  the  sciatic  branches  in  the  cruciform  anastomosis  ;  by  the 
anastomosis  of  the  internal  circumflex  with  the  obturator,  gluteal,  and 
sciatic  ;  of  the  superior  perforating  with  the  sciatic  ;  and  of  the  per- 
forating and  superior  muscular  branches  of  the  popliteal  with  the 
comes  nervi  ischiatici. 

Uflratioii  of  tbe  saperficlal  femoral  in  Scarpa's  trlangrle  is  per- 
formed at  *  a  hand's  breath '  (four  inches)  below  Poupart's  ligament — at 
a  spot  in  which  the  artery  is  comparatively  near  the  surface,  and  distant 
from  the  origin  of  any  large  branch.  The  line  of  the  artery  having 
been  taken  (p.  447),  or  traced  by  the  pulsations,  as  the  limb  lies 
slightly  flexed  and  everted  upon  a  pillow,  a  three-  or  four-inch  incision 
is  made  with  its  mid-point  over  the  chosen  spot.  In  incising  the 
superficial  fascia,  the  long  saphenous  vein,  which  is  close  on  the  inner 
side,  must  be  avoided  ;  the  fascia  lata  is  then  divided  on  a  director, 
when  the  inner  border  of  the  sartorius  is  looked  for,  exposed,  and 
drawn  outwards.  The  sheath  of  the  vessels  is  thus  brought  into  view 
and  is  opened  for  about  half  an  inch,  along  the  aspect  most  distant 
from  the  vein,  which  is,  of  course,  upon  the  side  of  the  sartorius — the 
outer  side.  Unless  this  point  be  attended  to  the  thin-walled  vein  is 
in  great  danger  of  being  wounded.  The  vein  may  not  be  seen,  as  it 
is  behind  the  artery,  though  slightly  to  the  inner  side  ;  the  aneurysm- 
needle  is  passed  from  the  inner  side,  close  around  the  artery,  threaded, 
and  withdrawn. 

Uffation  in  Hunter's  canal  is  invariably  performed  in  the  case 
of  a  punctured  wound  in  that  situation,  and  sometimes  in  the  case  of 
aneurysm  of  the  popliteal  artery.  A  four-inch  incision  is  made  over 
the  line  of  the  artery  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  care  being  taken 
to  avoid  the  saphenous  vein.  The  fascia  lata  having  been  divided,  the 
fibres  of  the  sartorius  are  seen  running  evenly  in  the  length  of  the 
wound.  Their  direction  distinguishes  them  from  the  oblique  fibres  of 
the  vastus  internus  and  of  the  adductor  longus.  The  muscle  is  then 
drawn  inwards,  and  the  aponeurotic  roof  of  the  canal  is  exposed — 
perhaps  with  the  saphenous  nerve  and  the  superficial  part  of  the 
anastomotica  magna  passing  through  it.  The  roof  is  then  divided  on 
a  director  for  an  inch  or  so,  when  the  saphenous  nerve  is  found  rest- 
ing upon  the  sheath  of  the  vessels.  This  sheath  is  cautiously  opened 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  the  artery  is  isolated,  and  the  needle  is 
passed  from  the  outer  side — the  side  of  the  vein. 

In  seeking  the  artery  in  Hunter's  canal  the  fallacy  is  apt  to  be  in 
making  the  incision  too  low  down,  so  that  the  operator  finds  his  wound 
deepening  against  the  tendons  of  the  gracilis  and  the  adductor  magnust 
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ly,  Scarpa's  triangle  occupies  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh, 

Hunter's  canal  the  middle  third,  and  the  popliteal  space  the  lowest 
third. 

After  ligation  of  the  superficial  femoral  ihi.  circulation  is  carded  on 
by  the  many  unnamed,  empty  muscular  branches  of  the  femoral  below 
the  ligature  bringing  in  blood  from  muscular  branches  above  it ;  by 
the  deep  part  of  the  anastomotica  magna  bringing  in  blood  from  the 
descending  branches  of  the  external  circumflex ;  by  the  superior 
muscular  branches  of  the  popliteal  anastomosing  with  the  lower  per- 
forating arteries  and  with  the  comes  nervi  ischiatici  (in  a  dissection 
which  I  once  made  this  was  the  most  important  collateral  route) ;  and 
by  superior  external  articular  branches  anastomosing  with  the  external 
circumflex. 

As  an  anatomical  exercise  the  following  question  may  be 
answered  : —  What  structures  are  divided  in  a  transverse  section 
across  the  middle  of  the  thigh  f  Ans. :  Skin  and  superficial  fascia, 
and,  in  the  latter,  branches  of  the  internal,  middle,  and  external 
cutaneous  nerves,  and  of  the  lesser  sciatic ;  also  the  long  saphenous  vein 
and  lymphatics.  The  fascia  lata,  which  is  especially  strong  in  the 
region  of  the  ilio-tibial  band.  The  sartorius,  rectus  femoris,  vasti 
and  crureus,  and  branches  of  the  anterior  crural  nenfe.  The  gracilis, 
adductors  longus  and  magnus,  and  the  obturator  nen-e.  Hunter's 
canal,  with  the  superficial  femoral  vessels  and  the  saphenous  ner\-e, 
Descending  branches  of  the  internal  and  external  circumflex  vessels  ; 
the  termination  of  the  profunda  vessels,  and  of  a  perforating  artery. 
The  biceps  semi- ten dinosus  and  membranosus  ;  the  beginning  of  the 
internal  and  external  popliteal  nerves  of  the  great  sciatic ;  perhaps 
the  comes  nervi  ischiatici,  and  ascending  muscular  branches  of  the 
popliteal  arterj'  ;  the  femur  and  its  periosteum. 

The  Klnte*l  refiou. — Between  the  ischial  tuberosity  and  the 
great  trochanter  a  shalloiv  space  can  be  made  out  by  thrusting  the 
fingers  into  the  gluteus  maximus.  In  its  depth  are  the  small  external 
rotators  of  the  femur,  and  in  the  higher  part  of  this  space,  under  cover 
of  the  rotators,  is  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joinL  In  the  case  of  acute 
effusion  into  the  joint,  a  deep-seated  fulness  may  be  delected  here, 
which  may  be  aspirated  through  the  muscle. 

It  is  difficult  to  show  by  marking  on  the  rounded  buttock  the 
position  of  parts  which  lie  in  the  flat  beneath  it,  and  in  attempting  to 
do  so  the  student  must  work  at  first  with  the  dry  bones  beside  him. 
He  begins  by  tracing  the  ihac  crest  backwards  to  the  posterior 
superior  spine,  which  overhangs  the  side  of  the  sacrum ;  descending 
an  inch,  his  finger  is  over  and  upon  the  sacro-tliac  articulation;  in 
sacro-iliac  disease  there  are  a  swelling  and  tenderness  at  that  spot. 
A  little  below  this  is  the  posterior  inferior  spine.  This  spine,  which 
is  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint,  and  may  be  easily  made 
out  in  a  thin  person,  is  to  be  the  starting-point  for  a  bold,  sickle- shaped 
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line  \\ith  its  convexity  towards  the  great  trochanter,  which  marks  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  notch,  and  ends  on  the  ischial  spine.  From  the 
ischial  tuberosity  arise  the  hamstring  muscles,  biceps,  and  semi- 
tendinosus  and  semi-membranosus. 

The  sciatic  nerves  (p.  379)  leave  the  pelvis  below  the  p>Tiformis ; 
the  greater  then  descends  between  the  trochanter  and  the  tuberosity, 
emerging  in  the  mid-space  from  beneath  the  border  of  the  gluteus 
maximus.  It  lies  in  this  hollow  so  that  it  may  be  out  of  the  way  of 
pressure  in  the  usual  sitting  posture.  If,  however,  one  sits  sideways 
or  on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  the  nerve  is  compressed  and  numbness 
and  discomfort  result.  For  nerve-stretchings  see  p.  380  ;  for  the  course 
of  the  gluteal  artery,  see  p.  374. 

The  grlntens  mazlmns  arises  from  the  back  of  the  ilium,  sacrum, 
coccyx,  and  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and  passes  downwards  and  out- 
wards; its  thick  and  free  lower  border  passes  over  the  ischial 
tuberosity,  and  is  inserted  below  the  great  trochanter.  The  upper 
two-thirds  of  the  muscle  glide  as  a  strong,  thin  tendon  over  the 
trochanter,  and  are  inserted  with  the  tensor  fasciae  femoris  into  the 
ilio-tibial  band.  The  muscle  is  separated  from  the  tuberosity  and 
the  trochanter  by  two  bursse,  and  in  men  who  sit  a  great  deal,  such 
as  coachmen,  tailors,  and  weavers,  the  ischial  bursa  is  apt  to  be  greatly 
irritated,  and  even  to  suppurate.  The  inflamed  bursa  has  a  very 
unpoetic  name.  When  the  trochanteric  bursa  is  inflamed  the  signs 
may  at  first  suggest  hip-joint  disease ;  but  there  is  no  swelling  of  the 
joint  itself,  and  the  femur  may  be  rotated  in  the  acetabulum  without 
causing  distress. 

"Wi^  fold  of  the  nates  runs  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  in 
the  direction  of  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  with  which, 
however,  it  has  no  anatomical  association.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
creasing  of  the  skin  when  the  thigh  is  extended.  When  it  is  flexed 
the  crease  and  the  fold  disappear,  which  they  would  not  do  if  their 
presence  had  depended  upon  the  existence  of  the  border  of  the 
muscle. 

The  pyriformis  may  be  depicted  as  passing  downwards  and  out- 
wards from  the  notch  already  marked  out,  to  the  top  of  the  great 
trochanter.  It  forms  an  elongated,  triangular  figure.  Through  the 
notch,  above  the  muscle,  emerge  the  gluteal  artery  and  the  superior 
gluteal  nerve.  As  has  already  been  shown  (p.  374),  the  point  of 
emergence  of  the  artery  is  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle 
thirds  of  a  line  running  from  the  posterior  superior  spine  to  the  top  of 
the  great  trochanter. 

The  Femur 

The  femur  grenerally  ohangres  Its  form  with  age ;  in  childhood 

the  neck  is  short  and  in  an  almost  vertical  line  with  the  shaft.  In  adult 
life  it  stands  off"  at  an  obtuse  angle,  and  often  in  old  age,  but  by  no 
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means  always,  it  passes  inwards  at  a  right  angle  from  the  shaft,  the 
head  of  the  bone  sinking  even  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  great 
trochant.er.  At  this  time  the  compact  wall  becomes  thinned,  and 
much  of  the  cancellated  tissue  which  it  encases  undergoes  fatty 
degeneration  and  absorption.  Fracture  of  the  femoral  neck  is,  in  such 
circumstances,  very  apt  to  occur. 

The  femur  baa  five  centres  of  oMlficatlon  ;  the  centre  for  the 
diaphysis,  or  shaft,  extends  also  into  the  neck.  This 
is  an  important  exception  to  the  i*ule  that  only  the 
epiphysis  of  a  long  bone  enters  into  the  formation 
of  a  joint ;  in  the  case  of  the  hip  some  of  the  dia- 
physis is  enclosed  within  the  capsule. 

The  knee-epiphysis  begins  to  ossify  in  the  ninth 
month  of  foetal  life :  a  fact  of  importance  in  medical 
jurisprudence.  The  head  begins  to  ossify  in  the 
first  year,  the  great  trochanter  in  the  fifth,  and  the 
lesser  in  the  thirteenth  year. 

The  epiphyses  join  the  shaft,  in  the  inverse  order 
of  their  development,  at  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  twentieth  years. 

Increase  in  the  girth  of  a  bone  depends  upon 
deposit  in  the  periosteum  ;  increase  in  length  by 
growth  in  the  junction-cartilages.  As  the  lower 
epiphysis  of  the  femur  is  the  last  to  join  (twentieth 
year),  its  integrity  is  very  essential  to  the  growth  of  Ossification  of  femur 
the  limb ;  similarly,  the  scapular  epiphysis  "of  the 
humerus  (p.  260)  is  the  important  one  in  the  growth  of  the  arm.  In  ex- 
cision of  the  knee-joint,  the  surgeon  guards  the  lower  junction-cartilage, 
so  as  to  diminish  to  the  utmost  the  amount  of  the  subsequent  and 
inevitable  shortening  of  the  limb. 

Fracture  of  tbe  femur  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  bone; 
reference  will  be  made  here  to  certain  special  varieties  of  fracture 
only.  Before  manhood  the  lower  epipliysU  may  be  *  unglued '  from 
violence,  and  the  bellies  of  the  gastrocnemius,  which  arise  from  the 
condyles,  may  tilt  the  upper  border  of  the  epiphysis  back  into  the 
popliteal  space  and  against  the  artery.  If  there  be  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  surfaces  in  apposition,  as  I  have  known  to  happen,  the 
knee  must  be  kept  slightly  bent,  and,  if  necessary,  the  tendon  of 
Achilles  divided,  so  as  to  relax  all  muscular  traction.  Complete  dis- 
placement of  these  wide  surfaces  rarely  occurs. 

Fracture  through  the  epiphysis  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  arrest  of 
growth  of  the  bone,  and  by  stiffness  of  the  knee. 

In  fracture  above  tbe  condyles  of  the  fully  ossified  bone  there 
is  often  no  displacement  whatever,  especially  if  the  plane  be  trans- 
verse ;  but  if  it  be  oblique,  the  lower  fragment  is  most  likely  thrust 
backwards,  the  plane  of  fracture  passing  from  behind,  downwards  and 
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forwards,  the  gastrocnemius  helping  materially  in  the  displacement 
in  the  direction  which  the  violence  of  the  shock  had  first  determined. 
But  if  the  line  of  fracture  be  from  before,  downwards  and  backwards, 
there  is  neither  gravity  nor  muscular  action  to  unhitch  the  lower  frag- 
ment, and  there  is,  therefore,  no  displacement,  though  the  heavy  shaft 
of  the  femur  may  sink  towards  the  mattress. 

Mclntyre's  splint,  which  is  a  double  inclined  plane  hollowed  out 
for  the  thigh  and  leg,  is  very  useful  in  the  treatment  of  fracture  above 


the  condyles,  as,  the  knee  being  slightly  bent,  strain  is  taken  from  the 
gastrocnemius  and  popliteus. 

Slgrns  of  ftractnre  of  neck  or  sliaft. — As  the  lever  is  broken  the 
limb  cannot  be  raised,  perhaps  hardly  moved,  by  the  patient,  and 
there  is  probably  deep-seated  swelling,  the  result  of  effusion  from  the 
torn  vessels  of  the  bone,  medulla,  periosteum,  and  adjacent  muscles. 

The  weight,  or  natural  inclination  of  the  linib,  carries  it  into 
the  everted  position.  This  everslon  is  not  due  to  *the  numerous 
and  strong  external  rotatory  muscles'  (Sir  A.  Cooper),  for  it  is  as 
characteristic  of  fracture  of  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  that  is  below  the 
chief  mass  of  those  rotators,  as  it  is  of  fracture  of  the  neck.  More- 
over, though  the  external  rotators  are  superior  in  number  to  the 
internal  rotators,  they  are  not  in  strength.^  The  eversion  persists, 
too,  during  anaesthesia,  when  muscular  action  is  suspended,  and  I 
have  seen  a  woman  with  old  fracture  of  the  neck  roll  the  limb  inwards 
at  our  request. 


Fracture  of  left  femur;  limb  shortened  and  everted.    (Erichsen.) 

More  influence  is  ascribed  to  muscles  in  affecting  the  position  of 
a  limb  after  fracture  than  is  their  due.  They  are  not  constantly 
contending  on  opposite  sides  of  a  bone  in  a  sort  of  *tug  of  war,' 
ready  to  pull  the  fragment  this  side  or  that.     If  so,  how  is  it  that, 
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^vhen  the  patella  is  broken  across,  the  leg  is  not  iiti mediately  and 
forcibly  flexed,  and  that  when  the  olecranon  is  separated  the  elbow  is 
not  rig-idly  flexed? 

A  sound  limb  does  not  rotate  on  the  long  axis  of  the  femur,  but 
on  an  imaginary  ajiis  which  ascends  through  Che  mass  of  the  adductors 
to  the  centre  of  the  femoral  head.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  limb 
is  far  to  the  outer  side  of  this  axis,  because  the  neck  of  the  bone  is 
fending  the  shaft  from  the  pelvis  and  from  the  other  thigh.  It  is  this, 
arrangement  which  makes  eversion  (he  natural  position  of  the  limb,, 
as  occurs  when  one  is  at  rest  in  the  supine  position.  When  the  femoral 
neck  is  broken,  the  impediment  to  further  eversion  is  abseni,  and  (he 
limb  rolls  into  the  characteristic  position.  Sometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  fracture  of  the  femur  is  followed  by  inversion ;  this  is  due  loi 
the  violence  which  effected  the  fracture  having  lifted  the  limb  into, 
and  temporarily  left  it  in,  that  position. 

Unless  the  line  of  a  fracture  in  the  shaft  be  transverse  the  tower 
fragment  is  apt  to  be  'unhitched'  from  the  upper,  and  to  be  steadily 
drawn  upwards  by  the  elastic  pull  of  muscles,  nerves,  vessels,  fascije, 
and  skin  ;  thus  aliorteDliic  is  a  sign  of  fracture.  In  children,  how- 
ever, in  whom  the  plane  of  fracture  is  generally  square,  there  is  no 
overlapping  of  the  fragments,  and  therefore  no  shortening;  and,  as 
the  neck  of  the  femur  is  not  directed  much  outwards,  fracture  of  the 
shaft  is  not  characterised  by  eversion. 

That  the  shortening  after  fracture  is  not  due  entirely  to  muscular  con- 
traction is  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  the  amount  of  shortening 
is  apt  steadily  to  increase  for 
some  time ;  if  it  were  due  to 
muscular  contraction  the  short- 
ening should  be  immediate, 
and  to  the  full.  If  the  eversion 
were  due  to  muscular  contrac- 
tion, how  is  it  that  it  generally 
is  to  its  full  extent  directly  after 
the  injur)',  while  the  shorten- 
ing, which  some  attribute  to  the 
same  cause,  is  but  gradual  ? 

When  the  shaft  is  broken, 
unless  the  surfaces  are  inter- 
locked (impacted),  when  an 
assistant  rotates  the  limb,  the 
trochanter  remains  stationar>-._ 
And,  if  the  fracture  be  in  the 
neck,  the  trochanter  simply 
rotates  in  its  long  axis;  it  does  not  sweep 
when  the  sound  limb  is  rotated. 

mwtnrB  of  tbe  nook  is  a  common  injury 


I  old  subjects  ;  the 
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violence  which  causes  it  may  be  trifling,  for  the  bone  is  weak  and  the 
shock  of  an  unexpected  step,  or  of  a  jarring,  comes  vertically  across  it 
The  limb  is  at  once  everted,  shortened,  and  useless,  and  swelling  and 
pain  are  at  the  hip.  With  such  signs  it  is  superfluous  and  unkind  to 
try  to  elicit  crepitus. 

The  nsGtnre  may  be  wltbln  or  oatalde  of  the  onpsnle.  In 
the  former  case  the  shaft-fragment  is  tethered  by  the 
ligament,  and  the  shortening  may  not  amount  to  more 
than  half  an  inch  or  so,  but  when  the  break  is  outside 
the  capsule  there  is,  practically,  no  limit  to  the  amount 
of  shortening,  which  may  then   amount  to    several 

Union  after  Intra-OBpsnlar  ft-notnre  very  rarely 
occurs  by  bone,  probably  because,  the  fracture  being  in 
the  joint,  the  surfaces  are  constantly  bathed  in  sero- 
synovial  fluid,  instead  of  being  wrapped  in  blood-dot, 
fraciurer"  3s  happens  in  fracture  in  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  patella,  the  olecranon,  and 
the  coronoid,  which  are  all,  be  it  noticed,  instances  of  fracture  into  a 
synovial  membrane.  To  explain  the  failure  of  bony  union  by  reference 
to  the  age  of  the  patient  (upwards  of  fifty  years)  is  incorrect,  for  if  a 
man  of  one  hundred  years  break  the  shaft  of  his  femur  firm  union 
would  be  expected.  To  say,  also,  that  the  cause  of  non-union  may  be 
want  of  apposition  of  the  surfaces  is  wrong  ;  for  months  or  years  after 
the  injury  we  may  find  the  surfaces  closely  applied,  polished  by  friction 
against  each  other,  or  closely  connected  by  fibrous  tissue.  Neither  is 
the  theory  of  imperfect  blood-supply  to  the  parts  valid. 
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Xn  nraotnre  below  the  looaer  troettanter  the  lower  fragment — 
the  chief  part  of  the  bone — drops  by  its  own  weight,  and  is  pulled 
upwards,  as  explained  above,  and  rolled  outwards  ;  the  upper  fragment 
is  tilled  forwards  by  the  psoas,  iliacus,  pectineus,  adductor  brevis,  and 
gluleus  minimus  i  thus  there  is  often  considerable  overlapping,  defor- 
mity, and  shortening.     Tlic  injury  cannot  then  be  satisfactorily  treated 
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by  the  long  splint,  nor  must  any  attempt  be  made  to  repress  the  upper 
fragment  by  pad  or  bandage,  lest  a  sharp  end  work  through  the 


muscles,  fascia;,  and  skin,  and  the  fracture  be  rendered  compound. 
It  may  be  dealt  with,  however,  by  keeping  the  patient  in  a  slightly 
sitting  posture,  so  that,  by  flexing  the  trunk  and  pelvis  on  the  femur, 
the  psoas  and  allied  muscles  may  be  relaxed  to  the  utmost ;  the  knee 


being  flexed  over  a  well-padded  double  inclined  plane.  Bending  the 
knee  takes  the  strain  off  the  hamstring  muscles,  and  raises  the  lower 
fragment  of  the  femur  to  the  level  of  the  upper. 

Separation  of  the  vrokt  trooboatar  may  occur  from  muscular  or 
direct  violence,  but  the  fragment  quickly  becomes  fixed  again  if  the 
limb  be  kept  in  absolute  rest,  the  loose  piece  being  steadied  by  a 
bandage.  The  accident  is  apt  to  happen  to  the  athlete  whose  femur 
is  not  yet  ossified  throughout. 

The  Hip-Joint 

The  articular  surfaces  of  the  acetabulum  and  the  head  of  the  femur 
are  encrusted  with  a  layer  of  permanent  cartilage,  which  disappears 
in  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis.  The  dry  surfaces  of  bone  then  become 
worn  by  friction,  the  acetabulum  becomes  loose  and  shallow,  and  the 
head  of  the  femur  flattened  and  worm-eaten.  Or  there  may  be  a  great 
deposit  of  new,  hard  bone,  which  takes  a  beautiful  polish  from  the 
constant  dry  rubbing  in  the  joint,  so  thai  it  looks  like  porcelain, 
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The  eapsnie  is  attached  beyond  the  border  of  the  acetabulum.  In 
front  it  is  extremely  thick  and  descends  to  the  intertrochanteric  line, 
but  behind,  where  it  is  thin  and  niembranous,  it  does  not  reach  to 
within  a  finger's  breadth  of  the  line.  The  anterior  part  is  strengthened 
by  the  ilio-femoral,  or  Blffelow's '  ligament,  which  descends  like  an 
inverted  Y  from  the  anterior  inferior  iliac  spine  to  the  upper  and  lower 
ends  of  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line.  Fibres  are  reflected  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  capsule  up  around  the  neck,  these  fibres  strengthen 
the  periosteum  ;  thus,  sometimes  it  happens  that  the  neck  is  cracked 
across  without  displacement  occurring,  the  fragments  being  closely  held 
together  by  the  thick  periosteal  covering. 

There  is  often  a  perforation  in  the  front  of  the  capsule,  between 
the  branches  of  the  Y  ligament,  by  which  the  synovial  membrane  of 
the  joint  communicates  with  the  bursa  beneath  the  psoas.  Around 
the  border  of  the  acetabulum,  just  inside  the  capsule,  is  the  fibro- 
cartilaginous cotyloid  ligament,  which  acts  as  a  *  sucker*  around  the 
head  of  the  femur  which  it  tightly  embraces,  securing  its  position 
by  atmospheric  pressure.  It  stretches  across  the  cotyloid  notch  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  acetabulum  under  the  name  of  the  transverse 
ligament,  vessels  and  nerves  entering  the  joint  beneath  it. 

A  synovial  membrane  lines  the  capsule  and  covers  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  but  its  continuity  cannot  be  traced  over  the  opposed  articular 
surfaces  except  in  early  foetal  life,  as,  under  the  influence  of  pressure, 
it  becomes  absorbed. 

The  ligamentum  teres  is  a  hollow  fibrous  pyramid,  which  passes 
between  the  margin  of  a  depression  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum 
and  the  pit  below  and  behind  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  It 
is  surrounded  by  synovial  membrane.  It  is  not  an  important  struc- 
ture ;  sometimes  it  is  represented  by  a  mere  shred.  It  is,  of  course, 
ruptured  in  dislocation.  Possibly  its  chief  function  is  to  act  as  a 
cushion. 

delations  of  tbe  blp-Jolnt. — In  front  Tart,  the  iliacus  and  psoa§, 
the  pectineus,  the  straight  head  of  the  rectus  femoris  and  some  of  the 
gluteus  minimus.  Behind  are  the  pyriformis,  gemelli  and  obturator 
intemus,  obturator  externus,  and  quadratus  femoris.  Above  are  the 
reflected  head  of  the  rectus  and  the  gluteus  minimus,  and  below  are 
the  obturator  externus  and  the  outer  border  of  the  pectineus. 

The  anterior  crural  nerve  and  the  common  femoral  vessels  are 
separated  from  the  front  of  the  capsule  by  the  iliacus,  psoas,  and 
pectineus  ;  and  the  sciatic  vessels  and  nerves  are  separated  from  the 
posterior  aspect  by  the  pyriformis,  the  gemelli  and  the  obturator  in- 
ternus,  and  the  quadratus  femoris. 

Supplies. — Arteries  come  from  the  gluteal  (above),  the  sciatic 
(behind),  the  obturator  and  internal  circumflex  (below).  Nerves  enter 
from  the  sacral  plexus  {n.  to  quadratus),  the  great  sciatic,  obturator, 
accessory  obturator  and  anterior  crural  («.  to  rectus). 
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BUease  of  blp-Jolnt  begins  in  the  synovial  membrane  or  bone, 
the  first  result  often  being  an  acute  effusion  4nto  the  synovial  mem- 
brane. The  joint  is  at  once  swollen,  stiffened,  deformed,  and  pain- 
ful ;  it  is  swollen,  because  effusion  distends  the  capsule,  causing  it 
even  to  bulge  slightly  into  the  buttock  and  into  the  base  of  Scarpa's 
triangle.  Thus,  the  psoas  and  the  common  femoral  artery  are 
pushed  forwards,  the  artery  beating  prominently  beneath  the  skin  ; 
and  the  crease  of  the  groin  is  obliterated  by  the  general  articular 
fulness.  The  stiffening  and  deformity  are  caused  by  the  great 
intra-articular  tension.  Acute  effusion  into  a  joint  always  stiffens  it. 
This  is  readily  shown  in  the  case  of  the  hip-joint  by  injecting  fluid 
into  it  from  the  pelvic  side,  when  not  only  does  the  femur  become 
rigidly  fixed,  but  it  passes  first  into  the  position  of  slight  abduction, 
and  then  into  that  of  flexion  with  inversion.  Muscular  action,  as 
explained  by  Hilton,  has  probably  no  direct  influence  on  the  assump- 
tion of  these  positions,  the  limb  taking  them  because,  the  joint  being 
full,  more  room  is  found  for  the  fluid  when  the  femur  is  so  arranged.  In 
these  positions,  therefore,  there  is  least  tension  of  the  sensory  filaments 
of  the  joint.  It  is  the  unyielding  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  which 
determines  the  position  of  the  limb. 

The  pain  first  complained  of  in  hip-joint  disease  is  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh,  above  the  patella,  in  the  popliteal  space,  or  at  the  knee 
— that  is,  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
obturator  nerve  (p.  358).  The  reason  of  this  is  not  clearly  understood. 
The  explanation  usually  given  is  that  the  obturator  nerve  supplies 
the  hip-joint,  thigh,  and  knee,  and  that  when  one  set  of  peripheral 
fibres  are  irritated  the  trouble  is  referred  to  the  area  of  distribution 
of  those  of  the  other  division.  In  a  similar  manner  we  find  that,  when 
the  bladder-branches  of  the  sacral  plexus  are  irritated  by  vesical 
calculus,  the  painful  area  is  at  the  end  of  the  penis,  where  the  peri- 
pheral branches  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  bladder  are  distributed. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  fulness  of  the  groin  and  buttock 
increases,  and  an  abscess  forms  which  bursts  through  the  thin,  posterior 
part  of  the  capsule. 

The  pus  may  then  find  its  way  under  the  gluteal  muscles  to  below 
the  great  trochanter,  round  by  the  obturator  extemus  to  the  inner 
part  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  beneath  the  great  gluteus  and  into  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  thigh,  or  through  the  floor  of  the  acetabulum  and 
into  the  pelvis.  This  last  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  event,  and  in 
examining  an  old  case  of  hip  disease  the  surgeon  must  not  fail  to  pass 
his  finger  into  the  rectum  so  as  to  make  a  full  exploration  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  os  innominatum.  The  pus  is  not  in  actual  contact  with 
the  wall  of  the  rectum,  though  it  is  felt  by  the  finger  (2/.  p.  363)  close 
to  it  ;  it  is  separated  by  the  periosteum  of  the  os  innominatum,  the  ob- 
turator intemus  and  obturator  fascia,  and  the  levator  ani  and  its  fasciae. 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  pus  may  by  pressure  effect  a 
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thinning  and  an  absorption  of  these  tissues,  and  so  escape  through  the 
ischio-rectal  fossa,  or  by  the  rectum  and  anus. 

Occasionally  the  matter  escapes  by  the  perforation  in  the  front  of 
the  capsule^  finding  its  way  into  the  bursa  beneath  the  psoas,  in  which 
case  it  may  become  extravasated  upwards  beneath  the  psoas  and  iliacus 
and  so  give  rise  to  secondary  pelvic  abscess  and  to  caries. 

Often  when  disease  has  passed  away,  the  hip-joint  is  synostosed, 
the  femur  being  flexed  and  inverted.  The  limb  can  then  be  brought 
straight  down  only  by  tilting  the  pelvis  forwards  and  arching  the 
loins  (lordosis).  The  exact  amount  of  the  deformity  is  calculated  by 
correcting  the  lordosis,  by  raising  the  thigh,  making  the  line  which 
connects  the  anterior  iliac  spines  pass  at  right  angles  to  the  middle 
line  of  the  body  {^  squaring  the  pelvis^  as  it  is  called),  and  noting  the 
position  which  the  limb  thus  assumes.  If  the  ankylosis  be  in  a  very 
faulty  position,  the  limb  may  be  brought  straight  by  dividing  femur 
subcutaneously,  below  the  great  trochanter,  with  a  keyhole  saw. 


B 


Rectangular  ankylosis  following  hip  disease  ;  A,  lordosis,  thigh  being  brought  down  ;  b,  lor- 
dosis effaced  by  raising  thigh.    (Erichsen.) 

As  the  joint-disease-advances,  and  ulceration  attacks  the  femur  and 
acetabulum,  the  child  finds  that  he  can  get  greatest  rest  and  quiet 
when  the  flexed  knee  is  steadied  over  the  other  thigh,  and  protected 
from  muscular  startings  and  accidental  movements  by  the  other  leg 
and  foot,  with  which  he  lifts  and  arranges  the  damaged  member. 
Thus  the  thigh  becomes  persistently  flexed  and  inverted. 

Dislocation  of  the  femur,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  in  hip- 
joint  disease  never  occurs.  It  sometimes  seems  to  have  taken  place 
when  examination  is  made  by  Bryant's  or  Ndaton's  (p.  447)  method, 
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but  this  is  due  partly  to  further  excavation  of  the  acetabulum,  partly 
to  caries  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone,  and  partly  to  the  disease 
having  arrested  growth  at  the  upper  epiphysis  (2/.  p.  461).  Often  in 
an  advanced  case  of  disease  with  apparent  dislocation,  as  the  surgeon 
proceeds  to  excise  the  head  of  the  femur,  he  finds  that  it  has  already 
been  carried  away  by  molecular  disintegration,  the  top  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter being  high  above  the  acetabulum.  Thus  there  is  no.  head  to 
be  dislocated,  and  no  proper  socket  from  which,  or  capsule  through 
which,  it  could  be  dislocated  were  it  present. 

Bxcision  of  bead  of  femur  may  be  performed  through  a  long  in- 
cision over  the  great  trochanter,  or  by  one  passing  through  the  gluteus 
maximus.  The  latter  site  offers  advantages  for  drainage.  The  knife 
should  be  used  but  little  after  the  fascia  lata  has  been  traversed,  the  soft 
parts  being  thrust  aside  and  the  muscles  detached  by  a  strong  raspa- 
tory. The  bone  may  be  divided  above  or  below  the  great  trochanter, 
according  to  circumstances.  If  the  bone  be  much  diseased,  and  the 
trochanteric  part  of  the  shaft  be  taken  away,  the  following  muscles 
must  be  partially  or  entirely  detached  : — From  the  shaft  the  gluteus 
maximus,  vastus  extemus,  crureus,  and  pectineus  ;  from  the  great 
trochanter,  the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus,  pyriformis,  gemelli  and 
obturators,  and  quadratus  femoris  ;  from  the  lesser  trochanter,  the 
psoas  and  iliacus. 

When  excision  is  being  performed  for  disease  in  childhood,  the 
great  trochanter  with  the  attachments  of  the  gluteus  medius  and 
minimus  is  frequently  detached,  but  unless  it  be  diseased  it  need  not 
be  taken  away. 

Resection  by  the  anterior  method  is  performed  by  attacking  the 
joint  between  the  tensor  fasciae  femoris  and  the  glutei  on  the  outer 
side,  and  the  sartorius  and  rectus  on  the  inner,  the  Y  ligament  and  the 
front  of  the  capsule  being  traversed. 

Amputation  at  tbe  blp-Joint  by  transfixion  is  an  operation  of 
the  past ;  Fumeaux  Jordan's  method  has  superseded  it.  The  latter 
operation  consists  in  making  a  vertical  incision  on  to  the  femur  from 
above  the  great  trochanter,  and  a  third  of  the  way  down  the  thigh. 
Bleeding  vessels  in  this  longitudinal  wound  are  secured  one  by  one.  The 
upper  third  of  the  femur  is  cleared  of  muscular  attachments  and  dis- 
articulated, the  bared  part  being  brought  out  of  the  wound  by  adduct- 
ing  the  thigh.  The  assistant  then  grasps  the  hollow  shell  of  the  soft 
parts,  firmly  compressing  all  the  vessels  in  them,  and  the  surgeon  cuts 
it  with  a  circular  sweep.  The  limb  being  thus  amputated,  the  vessels 
are  leisurely  secured  ;  the  bleeding  is  very  slight.  In  a  case  in  which 
I  enucleated  a  femur  from  the  periosteum,  the  upper  fourth  of  a  new 
thigh-bone  became  developed  in  the  long  stump.  ^ 

Disloeations  of  tbe  femur  are  rare,  for  the  hip-joint  is  planned  for 
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exceeding  strength.  The  head  of  the  bone  presses  most  forcibly  against 
the  capsule  during  over-extension,  but  it  is  prevented  bursting  through 
it,  not  only  by  the  great  thickness  of  that  part  of  the  capsule,  but  also 
by  the  strap-like  arrangement  of  the  rectus  femoris,  psoas,  iliacus,  and 
gluteus  minimus,  which  are  then  tightened  to  the  utmost  over  the 
front  of  the  joint. 

Again,  the  strong,  overhanging  roof  of  the  acetabulum  is  a  sure 
check  against  the  head  of  femur  escaping  through  the  upper  part  of 
the  joint  during  forced  adduction.  I  apprehend  that  the  thigh-bone 
would  sooner  break  than  that  this  could  occur. 

In  abduction,  however,  the  head  of  the  femur  partially  rolls  out  of 
the  lower  and  unprotected  part  of  the  acetabulum ;  and  when  abduction 
is  extreme,  the  bone  escapes  through  the  neighbouring  and  weak 
part  of  the  capsule,  tearing  a  ragged  hole  in  its  inner  aspect.  The 
ilio-femoral  ligament  remains  entire,  but  the  ligamentum  teres  is, 
of  course,  torn  through.  The  head  of  the  bone  may  then  remain  just 
below  the  acetabulum  and  form  a  dislocation  into  the  obturator 
foramen^  the  limb  being  stiff,  a  little  lengthened  and  abducted. 

Obturator  dislocation  ought  to  be  the  commonest  variety  of  dis- 
placement ;  but  when  the  bone  is  in  the  act  of  escaping,  or  has  actu- 
ally escaped,  either  the  direction  of  the  violence,  spasmodic  muscular 
contraction,  or  a  rotatory  movement  of  the  thigh  or  the  trunk  causes 
the  bone  to  glide  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii  or  into  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
notch. 

The  dislocation  on  to  tbe  dorsum  ilii  is  the  commoner  result,  the 
smaller  gluteal  muscles  being  ploughed  up,  and  the  great  trochanter 
being  rolled  towards  the  front  of  iliac  crest.  Let  the  student  take  the 
haunch-bone  in  one  hand  and  the  thigh-bone  in  the  other  and  work 
out  these  luxations  for  himself ;  or,  better  still,  let  him  use  a  moist 
preparation  of  the  joint  with  ligaments  prepared,  and  he  will  thoroughly 
understand  them.  He  will  find  that  in  the  dorsal  dislocation  the  limb 
must  be  shortened  because  the  head  now  occupies  a  higher  level. 
That  as  the  head  has  passed  backwards  the  great  trochanter  is  rolled 
forwards,  and,  being  raised,  that  it  lies  near  the  anterior  superior  iliac 
spine.  The  upper  end  of  the  femur  being  thrust  backwards,  on  to 
the  flat  bone,  its  lower  end  must  needs  be  advanced.  Thus,  the  limb 
is  fixed,  shortened  (by  two  or  three  inches),  and  inverted.  Fixation 
characterises  every  dislocation  ;  a  bone  could  hardly  be  as  movable 
when  its  end  is  out  of  its  socket  as  it  is  when  in  it.  As  the  patient 
lies  in  bed,  or  attempts  to  stand,  the  flexed  and  inverted  position  of 
the  thigh  carries  the  knee  across  the  lower  part  of  the  sound  thigh,  the 
ball  of  the  great  toe  resting  somewhere  about  the  opposite  ankle.  But 
it  should  not  be  thought  that  a  man  who  has  just  dislocated  his  femur 
stands  up  for  inspection,  as  the  sketches  of  some  text-books  might 
suggest  I 

When  the  head  of  the  bone  is  dislocated  into  the  sciatic  notoh 
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the  shortening  is  evidently  not  much^an  inch  or  less  ;  the  inversion 
and  flexion  are  also  less,  so  that  now  the  axis  of  the  knee  is  only  just 
above  the  opposite  one,  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  is  scarcely  raised, 
and  the  great  trochanter  is  but  little  advanced  towards  the  front  of 
the  iliac  crest,  though  still  it  is  above  N^laton's  line. 


Tntheadofthefet 
in  the  high  backward 
dislocation,but  below 
it  in  the  luxation 
into  the  notch.  In 
either  case, however, 
the  muscle  and  ten- 
don may  be  lacer- 
ated. If,  as  the  bone 
travels  upwards  from 
the  rent  in  the  lower 
part  of  capsule,  it  do 
not  rupture  the  ob- 
turator intemus,  the 
head  may  glide  upon 
its  pelvic  or  upon  its 
gluteal  surface.  If 
by  the   latte 


<rlies  above  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internui 


.    will    ! 


the 


notch,  for  the  tendon 
over  the  front  of  the 
neck  prevents  its 
further  ascent,  but  if 
it  slip  in  front  of  the 
tendon  it  will  reach 
the  dorsum  ilii. 

SiiloOKtlon  on 
to  the  pnliem  is  rare. 
The  head  of  femur  is 
thrust  up  to  the  inner 
side  and  in  front  of 
the  Y  ligament,  and 
under  the  iliacus  and 
psoas,  causing  the 
common  femora! 
vessels  to  be  much 
advanced  and  per- 
haps arresting  their 
circulation.  The  anterior  crural  nerve  also  is  stretched.  The  head  is 
raised  about  half  an  inch,  and  as  it  is  advanced  the  great  trochanter  is 
rolled  back  and  the  limb  is  everted.     Thus  arc  presented  two  of  the 
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signs  of  fracture  of  the  femur,  shortening  and  eversion  (p.  462),  but  the 
dislocated  limb  is  rigidly  fixed,  the  great  trochanter  is  absent  from  its 
place,  and  the  head  of  the  femur  is  felt  on  the  pubic  ramus. 

In  each  dislocation  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  remains  entire,  and 
impedes  reduction — at  any  rate,  when  the  attempt  is  made  on  the  old 
system  of  extension  by  pulleys  and  counter-extension  by  a  band  around 
the  perineum.  But  when  the  ligament  has  been  first  slackened,  as 
occurs  when  the  thigh  is  flexed,  a  small  amount  of  movement,  if  in  the 
right  direction,  suffices  to  get  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its  place  again. 
*  After  flexion,  and  perhaps  circumduction  (to  enlarge  the  rent  in  the 
capsule  for  the  return  of  the  femoral  head),  the  reduction  may  be  com- 
pleted by  rotation,  or  by  extension  of  the  thigh '  (Hamilton).  This  is 
the  anatomical  or  scientific  method  of  restoring  the  bone. 

As  a  result  of  congenital  deformity  of  the  acetabulum,  and  of  the 
hip-joint  generally,  the  head  of  the  femur  rests  upon  the  dorsum  ilii, 
the  great  trochanter  being  above  Ndaton's  line.  On  account  of  the 
backward  displacement  of  the  femora,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body 
is  advanced,  and,  in  order  to  ensure  stable  equilibrium,  the  shoulders 
have  to  be  thrown  back.  Thus  the  defect  is  always  associated  with 
lordosis,  and  especially  so  when  it  happens  to  exist  on  both  sides  of 
the  body.  The  buttocks  are  prominent  and  the  lower  limbs  are  small. 
(For  illustration  see  last  page.) 

The  Knee-Joint 

The  bones  forming  the  knee-joint  are  the  femur,  tibia,  and  patella  ; 
their  articular  surfaces  are  enclosed  in  a  capsule  which  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  fibrous  expansions  from  the  crureus  and  vasti,  and 
from  the  hamstring  tendons. 

The  anterior  ligament,  or  the  ligamentum  patellae,  is  the  tendon  of 
insertion  of  the  quadriceps. 

The  posterior  ligament  descends  from  above  the  condyles  of  the 
femur  to  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  derives  a  strong  acces- 
sion from  part  of  the  insertion  of  the  semi-membranosus.  The  popli- 
teal vessels  rest  upon  the  posterior  ligament. 

The  lateral  ligaments,  descending  from  the  tuberosities  of  the 
condyles,  are  placed  behind  the  vertical  axis  of  the  knee,  so  as  to 
check  over-extension.  The  inner  band  is  wide,  and  descends  several 
inches  down  the  hinder  border  of  the  tibial  shaft.  The  outer  passes  to 
the  head  of  the  fibula,  over  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  ;  its  upper  end 
may  be  felt  beneath  the  skin,  just  in  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps, 
the  knee  being  slightly  bent. 

The  crucial  ligraments  cross  each  other  obliquely,  and,  becoming 
locked  together,  specially  check  inward  rotation  of  the  leg.  When, 
in  an  old  case  of  knee-disease,  the  surgeon  is  able  to  rotate  the  ex- 
tended leg  inwards,  he  knows  that  these  ligaments  are  deeply  impli- 
cated, if  not  destroyed. 
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The  Inter-artlonlnr  flliro-cartllagea  arc  attached  by  their 
comua  in  front  of,  and  behind  the  tibial  spine,  and  their  convex  borders 
are  connected  with  the  marj^in  of  the  tuberosities  of  the  tibia  by  short, 
vertical  fibres,  which  constitute  the  coronary  ligament.  The  in- 
terna] semilunar  cartilage  is  firmly  connected  with  the  internal  lateral 
ligament, but  the  outer  disc  is  separated  from  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment by  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  popliteus  which  lies  in  a  groove 
upon  ii.  The  inner  cartilage  is,  therefore,  far  less  movable  than  the 
outer  ;  still,  if  one  of  the  discs  become  loosened  and  interfere  with 
the  working  of  the  joint,  it  is  most  likely  the  ir 
this  paradox,  except  on  the  theory  that  the  c 
that  it  escapes  injiuy  from  a  wrench 
which  loosens  the  inner.  Both  sur- 
faces of  the  semilunar  cartilages  are 
covered  with  synovial  membrane. 

The  BynoTliil  mentbTane,  the 
largest  in  the  body,  lines  the  capsule, 
and,  having  ascended  as  a  pouch  for 
about  the  width  of  four  fingers,  be- 
neath tlie  quadriceps,  turns  down  over 
the  front  of  the  femur.  It  forms  also 
shallow  pouches  on  either  side  of  the 
patella  and  its  ligament,  and  sends 
a  collar  round  the  tendon  of  he  pop 
lileus  as  it  passes  out  of  the  o  n 
A  cushion  of  fat  inter\'cnes  be  een 
the  hgamentum  patell.T  and  he  n  en 
brane  which,  in  that  region  ends  a 
pouch  on  to  the  crucial  1  f,anien  s 
{ligamenlmn  mucosum) ;  he  f  ee 
borders  of  this  pouch  are  he  ga 
menta  alaria.  In  the  neighbou  hood 
of  the  crucial  ligaments  the  memb  ane 
has  rudimentary  fringes.  W  hen  he 
knee  is  extended,  the  lop  of  he  syno 
vial  pouch  is  drawn  up  by  he  sub 
crureus  working  in  harmony  w  h  he 
crureus.  This  part  of  the  cai  >  ap 
to  communicate  with  a  bursa  h  ghe 
up  the  shaft  of  femur  under  he  quad 
riceps ;    that   bursa    may  supp    a  e 

without  the  membrane  of      e  kn  e  dbt     th  ""^  m  paieiia, 

being  implicated. 

It  is  sometimes  remarked  h  be  au  c  he  yn  a  pou  h  ascends 
higher  under  the  crureus  when  the  knee  is  extended,  one  ought  to  keep 
the  limb  beni  in  operating  upon  the  front  of  the  femur  near  the  joint 


saUhind 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  limb  has  to  be  straight ;  for  when  it  is 
flexed  the  patella  is  tightly  dragged  down  below  the  condyles  and  the 
quadriceps  is  so  tense  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  beneath  it  The 
cushion  of  fat  behind  the  ligamentum  patellae  is  made  very  apparent 
when  the  knee  is  extended  ;  it  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  abscess  when 
attention  is  directed  to  it  in  the  case  of  knee-disease,  so  soft  and 
*  fluctuating '  does  it  seem  to  be. 

The  outline  of  tbe  membrane  may  be  traced  upon  the  skin  by 
making  a  crescentic  mark  across  the  thigh,  convex  upwards,  three  inches 
above  the  patella,  with  its  horns  descending  in  front  of  the  femoral 
tuberosities,  and  by  then  making  a  transverse  line  just  above  the  apex 
of  the  patella.  The  latter  mark  shows  the  lower  limit  of  the  membrane, 
which  does  not  cover  the  patella  in  its  whole  extent,  but  slopes  from 
it  down  to  the  front  of  the  tibial  head.  The  line  is  then  to  be  kept  close 
along  the  top  of  the  tibia  and  to  skirt  the  femoral  condyles  below 
the  tuberosities  (to  which  the  lateral  ligaments  are  attached).  Having 
crept  through  to  the  back  of  the  articulation,  the  membrane  ascends  to 
line  the  posterior  ligament,  and  to  cover  the  back  of  the  condyles. 

BjnoTltls  causes  effusion  into  the  joint,  and  if  the  effusion  be 
rapid,  the  sensory  nerves  are  suddenly  stretched,  great  pain  resulting. 
The  tension  of  the  capsule  is  then  extreme.  But  if  the  effusion  be 
gradual,  as  happens  in  chronic  synovitis,  there  may  be  little  pain,  even 
though  the  joint  contain  several  ounces  of  fluid,  and  bulge  high  above 
the  patella,  as  the  stretching  of  the  nerves  is  slow  and  easy.  At  the 
sides,  where  the  lateral  ligaments  strengthen  the  capsule  and  prevent 
it  yielding,  there  is  no  bulging.  Fluid  collecting  between  the  trochlear 
surface  and  the  patella  floats  the  patella  off"  that  surface,  and  the  knee 
is  slightly  bent,  as  in  that  position  there  is  more  room  for  the  fluid  in 
the  articulation. 

In  effusion  into  the  joint  the  fluid  is  obviously  behind  the  patella, 
whilst  in  effusion  into  the  bursa  patellae  the  fluid  is  in  front  of  the  bone, 
obscuring.  Or  even  hiding,  it. 

When  the  knee  is  distended  wltb  fluid  there  is  a  bulging  above 
and  at  the  sides  of  the  knee-cap,  under  the  quadriceps,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  ligamentum  patellae.  As  the  patella  is  actually  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  capsule,  when  the  latter  becomes  distended  the  knee-cap 
is  carried  forward  or  *  floated '  from  the  trochlear  surface,  which  it  can 
be  made  to  touch  by  being  thrust  back  through  the  fluid.  By  grasping 
the  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  with  the  flat  of  the  hand  and 
laying  the  fingers  and  thumb  along  the  sides  of  the  knee-cap,  the  fluid 
may  be  made  to  bulge — even  if  only  small  in  quantity — on  either  side 
of  the  ligament ;  and  from  this  region  it  may  be  driven  by  pressure 
with  the  other  hand  up  again  to  the  supra-patellar  pouch,  with  a  de- 
finite fluctuation  beneath  the  patella. 

To  open  an  abscess  In  tbe  Joint,  a  bold  incision  on  one  side,  or  on 
N)th  sides  of  the  patella  should  be  made  ;  if  necessary,  the  incisions 
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may  be  connected  by  another  which,  traverses  the  ligamcntum  patella;. 
Thus  the  patella  is  thrown  up  and  the  interior  of  the  joint  thoroughly 
exposed.  If  further  drainage  yet  be  desired,  an  incision  may  be 
made  through  the  ligamentum  posticum,  and  a  drainage-tube  passed 
through  the  popliteal  space  between  the  popliteal  vessels  on  the  inner 
side,  and  the  external  popliteal  nerve  and  the  biceps  on  the  outer  side. 

If  the  articular  abscess  be  not  attacked  it  may  burst  through  the 
supra-patellar  pouch,  in  which  case  the  pus  is  exlravasated  not  only 
beneath  the  deep  fascia  but  also  beneath  the  quadriceps  extensor. 
Or,  following  the  synovial  sheath  of  the  popJiteus  tendon,  the 
pus  may  escape  into  the  floor  of  the  popliteal  space,  and,  guided 
by  the  vessels,  may  find  its  way  into  the  leg  beneath  the  calf,  or 
upwards  amongst  the  hamstring  muscles.  A  favourite  place  for 
articular  abscess  to  point  and  break  is  (as  the  limb  lies  bent  and 
resting  upon  its  outer  side)  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  patella  or  its 
ligament.  If  it  burst  through  the  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the  capsule 
the  pus  win  be  extravasatcd  over  the  front  of  either  tibial  tuberosity, 
over  the  deep  fascia,  and  between  it  and  the  superficial  fascia  of  leg  ; 
thus  the  purulent  extravasation  is  quite  subcutaneous. 

The  p«it«ll»  is  a  sesamoid  bone  developed  in  the  back  of  the 
tendon  of  the  quadriceps.  Many  tough  fibres  descend  over  the  front 
of  the  bone,  whilst  the  posterior  surface,  covered  by  cartilage,  arti- 
culates directly  with  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  synovial  fold.  The  small  bone  does  not  touch  the  tibia, 
but  it  is  connected  with  its  spine  (p.  473)  by  the  Kgamentum  patella:,  a 
strong  band  which  is,  virtually,  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  quadri- 
ceps; behind  it  there  is  a  padding  of  fat  When  the  limb  is  loosely 
extended  the  patella  is  freely  movable,  but  when  the  joint  is  flexed 
the  quadriceps  and  its  tendon  are  stretched,  and  the  bone  is  firaily 
imbedded  in  the  depths  of  the  trochlear  groove,  where  it  acts  as  a 
shield  to  what  would  otherwise  be  an  unprotected  part  of  the  a 

Fraeture  or  tbe  patella,  which  is  almost  invariably 
the  result  of  muscular  violence,  occurs  when  the  knee  is 
partially  bent,  for  then  the  bone  is  supported  only  across 
its  equator,  on  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur.  The 
apex  being  firmly  fixed  by  the  strong  ligament  (as  in  I 
walking  upstairs),  and  the  quadriceps  contracting  with 
great  vigour,  [he  bone  is  broken  across,  and  necessarily 
into  the  joint. 

When  anyone  wishes  to  break  a  tolerably  thick  Stick, 
he  puts  it  across  his  knee  and  suddenly  pulls  the  ends 
backwards  i  transverse  fracture  of  patella  occurs  in  a  very 
similar  manner,  except  that  the  force  acts  at  the  upper 
end  only,  the  other  end  being  fixed.  la  the  following  scheme,  from 
'  Lonsdale   on  Fractures,'   u  represents  the  patella  supported  at  its 
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equator ;  c,  the  ligament  firmly  holding  it  below,  and  A,  the  quadriceps 
acting  on  it  from  above. 

The    quadriceps,  continuing  its  action,  then   draws  the  upper 

fragment  of  the  bone  from  the  lower ;  the 
lower  does  not  move,  being  firmly  fixed  by  the 
ligament.  The  front  of  the  capsule  of  the 
joint  is  often  much  torn,  and  then,  of  course, 
the  separation  of  the  fragments  is  wide.  But 
sometimes  the  force  is  only  just  sufficient  to 
break  the  bone,  not  to  tear  through  the  an- 
terior expansion  from  the  quadriceps,  and 
then  it  is  very  easy  to  overlook  the  lesion  and 
to  diagnose  merely  a  *  sprain.'  In  every  case 
of  obscure  injury  to  the  knee,  the  surgeon 
should  catch  hold  of  the  upper  and  lower 
halves  of  the  patella  with  his  two  hands,  and 
try  if  he  can  move  one  inwards  and  the  other 
outwards  at  the  same  time. 
When  the  separation  of  the  fragments  is  wide,  the  skin  may  be 
pushed  in  between  them  till  the  fingers  make  out  clearly  the  articular 
part  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  As  the  synovial  membrane,  the 
bone,  and  the  periosteum  are  all  torn,  blood,  serum,  and  synovia  are 
quickly  effused,  and  the  knee  is  greatly  swollen.  This  fluid  has  to  be 
aspirated  before  the  fragments  can  be  brought  into  apposition.  The 
knee  is  to  be  kept  straight  on  a  splint,  so  as  to  relax  the  quadriceps, 
and  the  limb  is  raised  to  remove  all  possible  strain  from  the  rectus 
femoris,  which,  coming  from  the  pelvis,  may  possibly  be  dragging  on 
the  upper  fragment.  The  upper  fragment  is  then  to  be  coaxed  down 
towards  the  lower,  and  there  steadied.  Probably  the  fracture  will  be 
repaired  by  ligament  only,  not  by  bone,  for  the  reasons  given  on 
page  464. 

Suturing  the  approximated  fragments  with  wire  is  a  method  of 
treatment  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  as  suitable  for  old-standing 
and  recent  cases  of  transverse  fracture.  But  though  that  eminent 
surgeon  showed  several  patients  who  had  been  thus  successfully 
treated,  the  operation,  with  its  attendant  risks,  has  not  been  generally 
adopted  in  the  case  of  recent  fracture.  In  old  cases,  however,  with 
widely  separated  fragments,  and  a  comparatively  useless  limb,  the 
joint  may  be  opened  and  the  edges  of  the  bone  freshened  and  approxi- 
mated with  a  good  chance  of  obtaining  bony  union,  and,  due  care 
being  taken,  the  risks  of  the  operation  may  well  be  run. 

Even  when  the  joint  is  opened,  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
tendon  of  the  rectus  femoris  before  the  upper  fragment  can  be  brought 
to  the  level  of  the  lower  fragment,  which  is  immovably  fixed  by  the 
ligamentum  patellae. 

Dislocation  of  tbe  patella  is  generally  outwards,  and  the  accident 
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is  specially  npt  to  occur  in  a  koock-kneed  subject,  as  the  rectus  femoris 
then  inclines  a  good  deal  inwards  in  its  descent  to  its  insertion.  And 
when  it  contracts  with  vigour  it  drags  the  patella  a 
little  outwards.    An  unusual  amount  of  this  outward 

■ement  lodges  the  bone  on  the  front  of  the  external 
condyle.   Sudden  flexion  of  the  limb  generally  suffices 

reduce  the  displacement ;  but,  if  not,  the  leg  should 
be  straightened  to  the  utmost,  the  thigh  being  flexed 

s  to  slacken  the  rectus,  when  the  bone  can  usually 
be  slipped  into  its  place. 

A  characteristic  tttreefold  dlsplao ement  of  bead 
of  tlblB  occurs  in  cases  of  advanced  and  neglected 
knee-joint  disease. ^The  limb  rests  on  the  outer  side 
with  the  knee  bent,  this  being  the  most  comfortable 
position  ;  and,  as  the  ligaments  become  softened,  the 
weight  of  the  leg  causes  it  to  sink  outwards,  so  the 
inner  femoral  condyle  projects  more  and  more,  and 
theoutertibialtuberosityslides  outwards  from  beneath 
its  condyle.  The  flexion  of  the  joint  continuing,  and 
the  biceps,  gastrocnemius,  and  the  other  posterior 
muscles  contracting  at  times  with  a  spasmodic  start, 
the  head  of  the  tibia  is  steadily  pulled  into  the  pop- 
hteal  space.  Lastly,  the  weight  of  leg  and  foot  in  this 
flexed  and  everted  position  of  the  limb  causes  external 
rotation  of  the  tibia.  Thus  the  threefold  displacement 
of  the  tibial  head  Is  outwards  and  backwards,  with 
some  external  rotation.  If  the  disease  subside,  the 
knee,  even  thus  deformed,  may  be  extremely  service- 
able. At  any  rate,  forcible  straightening  will  not 
improve  the  shape  ;  to  attempt  it  is  to  make  the  tibia 
slide  still  further  back,  or  to  detach  the  femoral  or 
tibial  epiphysis.  If  the  deformity  be  extreme,  ex-  ™nioas  anion, 
cision  may  be  needed  before  the  limb  can  be  made  "'"'^  ^ 
straight  and  useful. 

A  forelgrnlioay  In  tbe  joint  may  be  a  piece  chipped  from  a  femoral 
condyle  or  a  semilunar  cartilage  ;  a  pendulous  bud  detached  from 
the  synovia!  membrane,  or  an  organised  blood-clot.  The  substance  is 
apt  to  become  suddenly  caught  between  the  femur  and  tibia,  and  to 
lock  the  joint.-  The  sensory  nerves  are  stretched  and  pained,  and  the 
injury  is  likely  to  set  up  an  attack  of  synovitis.  The  joint  must  be 
opened  at  the  side  and  the  material  extracted  ;  but  if  the  trouble  be 
due  to  a  loose  fibro-cartilage  (the  inner  most  likely),  the  periphery  of 
the  crescentic  disc  must  be  firmly  sutured  to  the  capsule,  so  as  to 
prevent  further  slipping. 

Snpply. — Arteries  for  the  knee-joint  come  from  the  external 
circumflex,  the  anasiomolica  magna,  the  popliteal  (five  in  number. 
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p.  482),  and  anterior  tibial.    The  nerves  are  branches  of  the  obturator, 
anterior  crural,  internal  popliteal  (three),  and  external  popliteal  (two). 

Pains  about  tlie  knee  may  be  due  to  local  troubles,  such  as 
disease  of  the  synovial  membrane,  the  bones,  the  epiphyses,  or  the 
bursae  (p.  473).  But  it  may  be  due  to  some  distant  cause,  such  as 
disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  its  membranes,  or  of  the  column  (p.  210) ; 
to  pressure  upon  the  trunk  of  the  anterior  crural,  obturator,  or  sciatic 
nerve  ;  or  to  reflex  irritation,  caused  by  disease  of  the  sacro-iliac  or 
hip-joint. 

Bursee  in  the  neigrlibourbood  of  knee-joint. — There  is  a  large 
one  between  the  patella  and  the  skin,  and  a  small  one  between  the 
tubercle  of  the  tibia  and  the  skin.  Either  of  these  may  become  in- 
flamed by  continued  pressure,  the  disease  constituting  housemaid's 
knee.  When  the  bursal  inflammation  is  acute,  the  surrounding  parts 
are  swollen,  red,  and  hot,  and  the  case  looks  like  one  of  joint-disease. 
In  the  latter  case  the  swelling  is  behind  the  patella  and  its  ligament, 
whilst  in  bursal  inflammation  the  effusion  is  in  front  of  them.  If  sup- 
puration occur  the  abscess  should  be  promptly  opened,  lest  the  pus 
find  its  way  into  the  articulation.     {See  illustration  on  p.  473.) 

A  third  bursa  intervenes  between  the  ligamentum  patellae  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  When  acutely  inflamed,  this 
bursa,  bound  down  as  it  is,  causes  great  pain,  and  bulges  on  either 
side  of  the  ligament.  There  is  a  bursa  beneath  each  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius  ;  that  beneath  the  inner  head  often  communicates  with 
the  interior  of  the  knee-joint,  and  also  with  another  bursa  which  sepa- 
rates the  tendon  of  the  semi-membranosus  from  the  head  of  the  tibia. 
There  are  other  bursae  between  the  internal  lateral  ligament  and  the 
tendons  of  the  sartorius,  gracilis,  and  semitendinosus,  and  between  the 
external  ligament  and  tendon  of  biceps.  Lastly,  there  is  the  subcrureus 
bursa,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

The  superior-tibio  fibular  membrane  may  communicate  with  that 
of  the  knee-joint. 

The  bursa  under  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  in- 
sertion of  the  semi-membranosus  is  often  full  of  fluid.  When  the  knee 
is  extended  the  tendons  are  tightened  and  the  tumour  is  made  hard 
and  tense  ;  when  it  is  flexed  the  outline  of  the  tumour  becomes  less 
definite.  Sometimes  fluctuation  may  be  readily  obtained  between  the 
contents  of  this  tumour  and  the  over-abundant  synovial  fluid  in  the 
joint.  If  the  tumour  be  carelessly  opened,  septic  inflam^iation  spread- 
ing from  it  may  involve  the  knee-joint  in  acute  disease. 

The  relative  position  of  structures  around  tbe  knee. — In  front 
the  joint  is  almost  subcutaneous.  Behind  are  the  popliteal  vessels  and 
the  internal  popliteal  nerve  ;  and  on  either  side  of  them  are  the  heads 
of  the  gastrocnemius  (the  plantaris  being  with  the  outer),  the  semi- 
tendinosus and  membranosus,  the  biceps,  and  the  external  popliteal 
nerve.    Internally  are  the  gracilis  and  sartorius,  the  internal  saphenous 
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nerve,  the  superficial  part  of  the  anastomotica  magna,  and  .the  long 
saphenous  vein.    (The  origin  of  the  popUteus  is  within  the  joint) 

Knock-knee.^ In  the  erect  posture  the  tibia;  are  vertical,  with 
their  heads  close  together ;  but  the  heads  of  the  femora  are  separated  by 
the  width  of  the  pelvis.  The  wider  the  pelvis  the  greater  the  separa- 
tion of  the  femora  above,  and  l^e  greater  the  inward  slant  of  the  bones 
to  the  knee.  All  of  us,  then,  are  a  little  'in-kneed,'  and  women  parti- 
cularly so.  So  that  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  condyles  may  be  on  the 
same  level,  the  inner  condyle  must  be  the  longer.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  so  prominent  anteriorly  as  is  the  outer  (p.  449).  In  a  weakly,  rickety 
subject  the  internal  lateral  ligament  is  apt  to  stretch,  over-growth  of 
the  internal  condyle  consequently  taking  place,  for  some  of  the  pressure 
of  the  tibia  against  it  is  lost.    Eventually  the  deformity  becomes  per- 


As  the  rectus  femoris  follows  the  axis  of  the  femur,  whilst  the  liga- 
menium  patella  follows  that  of  the  tibia,  when  the  muscle  contracts  it 
is  apt  to  drag  the  knee-cap  over  the  external  condyle  ;  outward  dis- 
Icicaiion  would  happen  still  more  often  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of 
that  prominent  flange  limiting  the  trochlear  surface  externally. 

In  eiUmftttiiK  tbe  Bmonnt  of  knook-knea  the  joint  must  be 
completely  extended,  so  that  the  lateral  ligaments  may  be  tightened 
and  the  tibia  firmly  locked  on  the  femur,  for  when  these  ligaments  are 
at  all  slack  a  little  lateral  and  rotatory  movement  is  enough  to  efface 
the  defect. 

Operatlan  for  koook-knee  has  to  be  performed  when  gentler 
methods  cannot  avail.  In  a  young  child  forcible  straightening  often 
succeeds  without  any  cutting.  In  this  operation  the  knee  must  be 
first  extended  to  the  utmost  so  as  to  prevent  rotation  of  the  tibia  as 
the  surgeon  exerts  his  strength.  It  is  not  known  exactly  what  occurs 
in  this  process  :  perhaps  the  external  lateral  ligament  yields  a  little  ; 
perhaps  the  inner  femoral  condyle  undergoes  some  condensation  ; 
perhaps  the  epiphysis  is  slightly  separated  from  the  diaphysis  on  the 
outer  side.     It  is,  however,  a  satisfactory  procedure. 

OEBton  sliced  off  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  then,  by 
bringing  the  leg  straight,  shifted  the  loosened  condyle  upwards  until 
the  lower  surfaces  of  the  condyles  were  on  the  same  level.  One  great 
disadvantage  of  this  original  operation  was  that,  the  knee-joint  being 
implicated,  suppuration  or  stiffness  was  apt  to  ensue. 

To  obviate  this  risk,  MnoSwen  partially  divides  the  shaft  of  the 
femur  above  the  internal  condyle,  and  completes  the  operation  by 
forcible  fracture.  He  draws  a  transverse  line  a  finger's  breadth  above 
the  external  condyle,  and  a  vertical  one  half  an  inch  in  front  of  Ihe  tendon 
of  the  adductor  magnus.  At  the  meeting  of  these  lines  he  makes 
a  small  vertical  incision  on  to  the  femur  and  introduces  his  osteotome, 
which  he  then  turns  across  the  length  of  the  femur,  cutting  the  bone 
'  For  '  .\nalomy  ofgonu  valgum  ■  «e  J^»n,U  of  Anal,  ami  Pk,i.  iSj,. 
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from  the  inner  and  back  part.  In  this  operation  there  is  risk  of 
wounding  the  anastomotica  magna,  the  superior  or  internal  articular, 
or  even  the  popliteal  artery  itself.  The  articular  artery,  however, 
ought  to  be  well  below  the  track  of  the  osteotome,  and  the  anastomo- 
tica, running  down  close  in  front  of  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus, 
should  be  behind  it. 

The  popliteus  arises  inside  the  capsule  of  the  joint  by  a  round 
tendon  from  the  front  of  a  groove  on  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur. 

The  tendon  passes  between  the  external  semilunar  cartilage,  which 
it  grooves,  and  the  external  lateral  ligament.  As  it  escapes  beneath 
the  outer  part  of  the  posterior  ligament  it  is  enclosed  in  a  prolongation 
from  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint.  It  then  spreads  intd  a  tri- 
angular fleshy  layer,  which  is  inserted  above  the  oblique  line  of  the  tibia. 

The  insertion  is  covered  by  an  expansion  from  the  attachment  of 
the  semi-membranosus,  and  has  resting  on  it  the  popliteal  vessels,  the 
internal  popliteal  nerve,  and  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius.  Its  nerve 
(from  the  internal  popliteal)  turns  round  its  lower  border  to  supply  it 
on  the  anterior  surface. 

Szoislon  of  tbe  knee-joint  is  performed  by  making  a  deep,  cres- 
centic  cut — convex  downwards — from  one  tuberosity  of  the  femur, 
through  the  ligamentum  patellae  to  the  other  tuberosity,  and  turning 
up  the  flap  of  the  quadriceps  with  the  sesamoid  bone  in  it ;  for,  unless 
this  bone  is  extensively  diseased,  it  had  better  be  left.  The  lateral  and 
crucial  ligaments  being  divided,  and  the  end  of  the  femur  cleared,  the 
knee  is  well  bent,  and  the  condyles  are  sawn  off  by  directing  the  saw 
vertically  to  the  head  of  tibia  ;  thus  the  risk  of  wounding  the  popliteal 
artery  is  inconsiderable.  As  little  as  possible  should  be  removed,  so 
that  the  line  of  the  junction-cartilage  may  not  be  approached,  or  at 
least  implicated. 

The  head  of  the  tibia  is  then  thrust  out  of  the  wound  and  sliced  off, 
and  the  sawn  surface  adjusted  and  fixed  ;  but  its  sharp  edge  must  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  back  on  to  the  popliteal  artery,  or  secondary 
haemorrhage  may  occur,  amputation  being  then  needed.  Provision 
may  be  made  for  the  free  escape  of  discharges  through  the  comua  of 
the  incision,  or  by  bringing  a  tube  through  the  posterior  ligament  of 
the  joint  and  out  through  the  skin,  passing  it  between  the  popliteal 
vessels  and  the  external  popliteal  nerve. 

The  Popliteal  Space 

The  popliteal  space  is  bounded  above  by  the  diverging  ham- 
strings and  below  by  the  converging  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius. 
It  is  covered  in  by  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  and  by  the  fascia  lata. 
The  floor  is  formed  by  the  lower  fourth  of  the  femur,  the  posterior 
ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  and  the  upper  sixth  of  the  tibia,  with  the 
popliteus. 
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In  the  superlicial  fascia  ascends   the  external  saplieiious  vein, 

which,  beginning  in  an  arch  on  the  dorsum  of  ihe  fool,  in  tommunica- 
tion  with  the  internal  or  long  saphenous  \ein,  passes  behind  the 
e^rtemal  malleolus,  and  between  the  bellies  of  the  gaslrocnemius,  to 
pierce  the  fascia  Jala  at  the  middle  of  the  space.  Like  the  long  vein,  it 
receives  tributaries  just  before  traversing  the  deep  fascia  ;  these  are 
cutaneous  branches  descending  from  the  back  of  the  thigh.  Sometimes 
when  a  tumour  presses  upon  the  popliteal  or  superficial  femoral  vein 
these  descending  branches  are  en^'irged  and  dilated.  There  is  a 
communication  between  the  vens  comites  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery 
and  the  external  saphenous  vein  near  the  ankle,  and  a  branch  on  the 
Ihigh  again  links  the  two  saphenous  veins.  The  short  saphenous  nerve 
accompanies  the  external  saphenous  vein  between   ihe   bellies  of  the 


The   cutaneous   nerres   of  Ihe   space   are   branches  of   the  snialJ 

In  the  undissected  limb  the  space  is  small,  as  the  muscles  which 
bound  il  closelj'  overlap  the  artery.  Thus,  superficially,  on  the  outer 
side,  are  the  biceps,  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  the 
plantaris  ;  and  on  the  inner  side  are  the  semi-membranosus  and  the 
iilher  head  of  the  gastrocnemius. 

The  deep  fascia  is  a  continuation  of  the  fascia  lata,  and  it  receives 
slips  from  Ihe  hamstring  tendons.  Its  density  prevents  digital  explora- 
tion of  the  depths  of  the  space  unless  it  be  first  slackened  by  bending 

Close  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  runs  the  external 
popliteal  nerve  ;  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  descends  in  the  middle 
line. 

The  poplltaal  artery  enters  the  top  of  the  space  with  the  popliteal 
vein.  The  fact  of  these  vessels  coming  through  the  opening  in  .h; 
adductor  magnus,  at  the  lower  end  of  Slunter's  canal,  on  the  inner 
side  of  ihe  shaft  of  the  femur,  suffices  to  place  them  well  on  the  inner 
side  at  the  top  of  the  space.  And,  inasmuch  as  Ihey  are  coming  from 
the  front  of  tlie  thigh,  they  are  very  deeply  placed  on  their  entrance 
into  the  ham.  Now,  as  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  is  coming  boldly 
down  ihe  back  of  the  ihigh  into  the  middle  of  the  space,  it  necessarily 
lies  at  first  considerably  external  and  superficial  to  the  popliteal  vessels. 

The  ralatlve  position  of  tJie  vein  and  ftrtArr-  at  the  top  of  the 
space  is  the  same  as  (p.  454)  in  Hunter's  canal  — which  actually  ends 
at  the  top  of  the  space  ;  the  vein  is  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery, 
and  they  are  both  resting  upon  the  femur.. 

The  passage  from  the  crural  lo  the  sural  {sura,  calf)  part  of  the 
ham  is  the  notch  between  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  it  is  far  loo 
narrow  10  allow  the  nerve,  the  vein,  and  the  artery  to  go  Ihrjujih 
abreast;  they  a'c  aiTanged,  therefore,  in  single  file,  the  vessels  sti!l 
bL-ing  deeper  than  the  nerve.     !n  iheir  preparation  for  the  passage 


*  ,    ,hd  artery  ■  »ntl  «>.  ^'^'"^  "*  ■        ■ 

„(  the  joinl,  ilie  ""•«  "  """' J,,„en  ihe  iwo. 
,erior  i;B«menl,  "»Vf™, X  i»mco»dyl«r  pass,  .he  three  .njel"" 
Ha^g  emetgrf  fton.  ite  "J™,  >„p„|,  the  poplitcu.,  the  ,~ 
,p,e.d  out  agatn,  .o   J" ■  "  ''^^  "„  i„  ?„„„  side,  »hn..  the  m™ 
has  disrhoomcd  froij.  'I'J  ■«"[         b„j„  „r  the  popliteu.  the  attm 

its  name  to  posterior  tibial-  ^^^j     performed,  first  be-  I 

I,,..!...  «  tb.  •"■•"••f  ,  "7i',el  in  the  space,  and  seeondly  ( 
cause  of  the  e.tren,e  depth  rf.be  .~e  ^^^^^^^  .,  „„j   t. 

because  of  an  tnt.m.te  Sb™.  adh»  ^__^^  __^  ^  ^^^___  „,  „ 

t";,  lr:i?r;l?™CSnV.>.""P«*i'' '»<■"'  benrgtb. 

rultv  from  the  inner  side,  by  a  ttiree  i  semi-membranosus 

and  gracilis,  and  behind  the  vasv 

adductor  magaus.  avoided,  and,  the  fascia  lata 

■the  internal  sapbenoos^J..^.'.^.  ,;„„^„,  „„i„^  hee. 

baying  been  dwided  on  »  «'™  „„j„„  „f  the  gracibs  the 

„cOEbi.ed  »»«  ''"f.J'  S  t>""-  ""'  "■'  *""'  ""'"  1"  wi 
rigid  tendon  of  the  "»°»«°  '  saphenous  nerve  may  also  b.  I 
vastus  intemu.  a»  «»■  J'%tf„rt',i„s,  The  artery  is  lookrfi 
seen  sloping  ta*»arf«  J"*' ™,''^.  ,,„„,  ,ith  the  foreeps  atrij 
tor  by  working  """l' *°  t,„  the  nner  side  of  the  artery,  the  .-' 
direcir.  (The  sartonu,  being  to  the  mner 
is,  of  couree,  to  the  outer  SI  e  ;  ^-  ■     -^^  muscular^  to 

Br.n.k,-  «/  '*'  -S^"  'f  "S    whieh  anastomose  with  .»  I 

aoastomoliea  "»£""'  '"f"  J"  d  branch  passe,  under  the  internal 
,„W  a'"™'":    ,™  ",c  belo,  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  anasio- 

^^'^ir^/£"-*taSs?r£  ^ 

rereiltMSrntroUica.agn.a.d  .he  superior  tntemid 

-irticular.  .,:^„Ur  naases  above  the  head  of  the  fibu'a, 
-  The  ,nt.rl^  "'f"£'hic  „f  and  S  oKternal  lateral  ligament-  1. 
under  the  tendonof. be  .»|j^V^^  .^j^^^,_  ^„j  ,hc  superior  e -1 

iinasloir.oscs    wim 
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lirticular  branches,  and  with  the  anterior  tibial  recurrent.  Each 
inferior  aitlcular  artery  hcs  beneath  a  head  of  the  gastrocnetnius. 
Tne  central  articular,  or  asygos,  pierces  the  ligamentuin  po5tieuni. 

As  their  names  imply,  ail  these  five  arteries  are  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  articulation. 

The  poplitBBi  vein  begins  at  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus, 
by  the  confiuencc  of  the  vena;  comiies  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial  arteries,  and  possibly  also  of  those  of  the  peroneal  artery.  Al 
its  commencement  it  is  to  the  inner  side  of  the  arlcry,  but  as  it  as- 
cends between  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  between  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur,  it  lies  superficial  to,  that  is  behind,  the  artery,  and 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  space  il  is  to  its  outer  side.  Its  tributaries  are 
the  five  articular,  the  external  saphenous  vein,  and  muscular  branches 
— sural  and  crural. 

'  The  popliteal  lynpIiBtia  Kl^nl'i  foil'  '^f  I've  in  number,  are 
lodged  in  Che  loose  connective  tissue  in  the  depths  of  the  space,  one 
of  them  being  generally  placed  upon  the  artery,  which  thus,  when  in- 
flamed and  enlarged,  constitutes  a  pulsating  tumour  in  the  ham  and 
may  be  mistaken  for  an  aneurysm. 

The  popliteal  glands  receive  their  lymph  from  the  back  of  the  leg, 
he  outer  side  of  the  fool,  and  from  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  the 
thigh.  (Huperficia]  lymphatic  vessels  usually  run  with  the  neighbouring 
superficial  veins.) 

For  the  course  and  branches  of  the  Internal  and  external  popli- 
teal nerTsa  see  pp.  38a  and  53l,  and  for  [he  obturator  nerve  in  the 
space  i«  p.  359. 

AnenTysm  of  t&s  popliteal  artery  is  of  common  occurrence,  for, 
as  the  artery  is  just  behind  the  joint,  it  is  constantly  being  bent  and 
straightened  ;  and,  with  arterial  disease,  a  sudden  and  violent  move- 
ment of  the  knee  is  apt  to  crack  the  inner  coats.  The  outer  coat  is 
then  dilated,  and  a  pulsating  tumour  occurs  in  the  ham  ;  this  is  best 
examined  when  the  patient  is  prone  and  the  knee  flexed,  as  the  fascia 
lata  is  then  slackened  and  the  depths  of  the  space  are  rendered  acces- 
sible to  the  fingers.  An  enlarged  lymphatic  gland  over  the  artery 
would  also  give  rise  to  a  pulsating  tumour,  which,  like  aneurysm,  would 
be  less  prominent  and  would  cease  to  pulsate,  when  the  common 
femoral  was  compressed,  but  it  would  not  give  that  lateral  impulse 
which  characterises  aneur>-sm. 

The  aneurysm  may  compress  the  vein,  and  so  cause  congestion, 
varix,  and  cedema  of  foot  and  leg,  or  even  gangrene.  Pressing  upon 
the  internal  popliteal  nerve,  it  may  set  up  peripheral  pains  and  numb- 
ness, and  local  insensibility.  Causing  stiffness  of  the  knee,  it  is  apt 
to  be  taken  al  first  for '  rheumatism.'  Finally  it  may  burst  into  the ' 
joint,  distending  it  with  blood  ;  or  its  con'.cnts  may  be  extravasaied 
from  the  popliteal  space  into  the  back  of  the  lhi;^h  and  leg.  When 
the  arlety  bursts,  pulsation  ceases  al  the  knee  and  in  the   posterior 
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tibialand  dorsalis  pedis  arteries.     Coldness  and  gangrene   quickly 
bupervene,  and  amputation  above  the  knee  has  to  be  resorted  to. 

The  most  certain  method  of  treatment  consists  in  ligation  of  the 
femoral  arter>'  at  the  apex  of  Scarpa*s  triangle  ;  compression  of  the 
common  femoral  and  forcible  flexion  of  the  knee  sometimes  prove 
successful.  But,  when  an  aneur)^sm  is  large  and  its  walls  are  likely  to 
yield,  the  femoral  must  be  tied  at  once. 

Popliteal  abscess  may  begin  in  one  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  or 
in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  space,  and  the  pus  may  eventually  find 
its  way  into  the  joint,  or  amongst  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  thigh 
or  leg.  The  strength  of  the  fascia  lata  delays  its  spontaneous  escape 
to  the  surface  of  the  limb. 

The  abscess  sbould  be  evaoaated  by  incising  the  skin,  super- 
ficial and  deep  fasciae,  in  the  groove  between  the  ilio-tibial  band  and 
the  bicipital  tendon,  the  director  and  dressing-forceps  being  used  for 
the  deep  part  of  the  exploration.  The  lower  end  of  the  femur  and  the 
depths  of  the  space  are  readily  accessible  in  this  way,  and  without 
risk  of  damaging  important  structures.  The  track  being  made  in 
front  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve,  all  that  the  surgeon  has  to  guard 
against  wounding  is  the  superior  external  articular  artery. 

Sinuses  left  after  the  evacuation  of  an  abscess  may  refiise  to  heal 
unless  the  limb  is  kept  in  absolute  rest  in  a  splint ;  and  it  may  be  well 
to  have  the  knee  gently  flexed. 

In  amputation  at  tbe  knee-joint  the  long  anterior  flap,  being 
but  poorly  supplied  with  blood,  is  apt  to  slough.  The  mass  of 
condyles  needs  a  \tvy  large  flap.  This  flap  is  made  by  an  incision 
extending  from  one  tuberosity  of  the  femur  do^vn  over  the  tubercle  of 
the  tibia,  and  up  to  the  other  femoral  tuberosity.  The  joint  is  oj>ened 
through  the  ligamentum  patellae  ;  the  lateral  and  crucial  ligaments 
arc  divided,  and  the  knife  is  passed  through  to  the  back  of  the  joint, 
and,  cutting  downwards  and  backwards,  severs  the  popliteus,  the  i>op- 
liteal  vessels  and  nerves,  the  hamstring  tendons,  gastrocnemius,  and 
plantaris.  As  it  descends  behind  the  tibia  and  fibula,  it  detaches  a 
short  posterior  flap. 

Garden  did  a  sort  of  *  Syme '  (p.  499)  at  the  joint,  shaping  the 
ordinary  oval,  anterior  flap,  removing  the  patella,  and  cutting  straight 
back,  making  no  posterior  flap  ;  he  removed  the  condyles  just  as  Syme 
sliced  ofl"  the  malleoli  in  the  case  of  amputation  at  the  ankle. 

Grittrs  is  on  the  principle  of  a  *  Pirogoff"'  (500)  ;  it  is  much  like 
Garden's,  but  instead  of  the  patella  being  removed,  a  slice  is  taken 
from  its  articular  cartilage,  and  the  denuded  surface  is  then  turned 
under  the  sawn  end  of  the  femur. 

An  excellent  amputation  at  the  knee  is  by  lateral  flaps,  the  scar 
being  eventually  drawn  up  out  of  the  v^ay  of  pressure,  behind  and 
between  the  'ondyles. 

In  the  case  of  vialignant  disease  in  the  leg  it  is  safer  to  amputate 
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in  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh  than  through  the  jomt,  as  ail  the  Ij  m- 
phalic  glands,  which  may  possibly  be  invaded,  arc  thus  taken  away, 
and  also  Ihe  origins  of  the  gastrocnemius,  popiitcus,  and  planiaris, 
and  the  bursfe  about  the  joint,  any  of  which  may  be  the  seal  of  a 
secondary  and  lurking  malignancy. 

Amputation  at  tho  ■  aeat  at  eieotlBn '  was  the  favourite  operation 
years  ago — before  the  dajs  of  Sjine — in  all  cases  demanding  a  sacri- 
fice of  the  leg.  The  tibia  was  sawn  just  below  the  tubercle,  and  the 
patient  went  about  subsequently  upon  a  kneeling- crutch,  the  cicatrix 
bting  out  of  the  way  of  all  pressure.  An  improved  anti  cheapened 
system  of  artificial  legs,  and  a  greater  conservatism  in  practice,  base 
now  rendered  the  performance  of  this  amputation  of  comparatively 
infrequent  occurrence,  and  the  quaint  tiiie  almost  obsolete.  The 
surgeon  now  'elects'  the  amputation  which  involves  the  least  mutila- 
tion of  the  limb. 

Method  of  operation  at  the  seat  of  election.— With  the  left  thumb 
and  index-finger  the  operator  marks  two  spots  on  the  siiifis  of  the 
leg,  two  inches  below  the  level  of  the  tubercle,  and  from  them  he- 
shapes  out  liberal  convex  flaps  of  skin  in  front  and  behind.  The 
muscles  are  divided  straight  down  to  the  bones  ;  the  fibula  is  sawn, 
and  then  the  tibia,  a  piece  being  removed  from  the  sharp  crest  of 
the  latter  bone.  The  arteries  requiring  ligation  are  the  anterior  and 
posterior  tibial,  and  possibly  the  peroneal — and  som::  large  sural 
branches. 
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The  deep  faaola,  on  the  front  of  the  leg  is  thick,  and  gives  origin 
10  ihe  tibialis  anticus,  extensor  longus  digjtorum,  and  peroneus  itrlios. 
It  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  libia,  and  follows  the  curve  of  thf 
external  tuberosity  on  to  the  head  of  the  fibula.  Down  the  latter  borii^ 
it  is  attached  indirectly  by  the  septa  which  dip  on  either  side  of  thi.- 
peroneus  longus  and  brevis.  Below  it  is  attached  to  the  mallcofi, 
forming  the  anterior  annolar  UBament.  The  upper  part  of  this 
ligament  is  a  horizontal  band  which  binds  down  the  extensor  tendons 
of  the  toes  and  the  peroneus  tertius.  In  addition,  the  lindon  of  the 
tibialis  anticus  passes  beneath  it,  invested  in  a  synovial  sheath.  Just 
below  the  bend  of  the  ankle  there  is  another,  a  vertical  piece  of  the 
annular  ligament,  under  which  three  synovial  sheaths  descend,  namely, 
the  one  already  mentioned,  aroutid  the  tibial  tendon,  a  second  invest- 
ing the  great  toe  extensor,  and  a  third  for  the  long  extensor  of  the  toes 
and  the  peroneus  tertius.  This  lower  part  of  the  annular  ligament  is 
attached  to  the  inner  malleolus  above,  and  to  the  front  of  the  os  calcis 
below. 

Beneath  these  ligaments  pass  also  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and 
nene,  under  cover  of  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis,  or,  lower  down, 
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between  this  tendon  and  that  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  the 

nsrve  being  to  Ihs  outer  side  of  the  arterj'  and  its  vens  comites. 

■TIB  When  effusion— the  result  of  a  sprain 

ir  of  gout,  for  instance —takes  p1a.ce  into 
the  synovial  shealhs  of  the  tendons  about 
the  ankle,  the  outline  of  ihe  tendons  is 
somewhat  obscured,  and  flexion  and  ex- 
tension of  the  foot  are  accompanied  by 
painful  and  strange  creakings  or  crack- 
lings in  the  sheaths. 

At  tbe  twok  or  tbe  les  ttie  d*ep 
f^seiB  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  lata 
of  the  thigh,  and  receives  some  strengthen- 
ing slips  from  the  biceps,  sartorius,  graci- 
lis, and  semi-tendinosus.  Over  the  ham, 
where  it  is  verj'  strong,  it  is  pierced  by  the 
short  saphenous  vein.  Lower  down,  it  is 
continuous  with  the  sheet  which  covers 
the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis,  and  it  is 
attached  between  them,  and  the  soleus 
S)i>Dvi»i  J^IJ^JI'jj'^J™')'"  ""''"■  and  flexor  longus  hallucis,  to  the  fibula. 
Internally  it  is  attached  to  the  posterior 
harder  of  the  tibia.  It  binds  down  the  calf  muscles.  AnoUiar  Ikyrr 
or  deep  AaoiB,  as  remarked  elsewhere  (p.  490),  passes  across  beneath 
the  soleus,  binding  down  the  tibialis  posticus  and  the  flexors  longus 
digitorum  and  proprius  hallucis,  covering  also  the  posterior  tibial 
vessels  and  nerve. 

Towards  the  inner  ankle  these  two  layers  of  deep  fascia  blend  to 
form  the  latBrnal  anntilBr  llKunent,  and  arc  then  lost  in  the  deep 
plantar  fascia.  This  annular  ligament  passes  from  the  inner  malleolus 
to  the  adjacent  part  of  the  os  calcis,  and  binds  down  the  atrnottire* 
bahtiKl  tbe  Inner  aokl*.  Most  internally  is  the  sheath  for  the  tendon 
of  the  tibialis  posticus,  which,  like  that  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  has  a 
synovial  investment  of  its  own.  Close  to  the  outer  side  of  this  is  another 
compartment  for  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  with  its 
own  synovial  investment.  Then  comes  a  wide  passage  for  the  posterior 
tibia!  artery  with  a  vena  comes  on  either  side,  and,  a  little  farther  out, 
is  the  posterior  tibial  nerve.  More  externally  still  is  the  tunnel  for  the 
"tendon  of  the  flexor  proprius  hallucis,  with  its  synovial  sheath. 

The  external  annular  lignm«ni  passes  from  the  tip  of  the  external 
malleolus  to  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis,  and  binds  down  the  ten- 
dons of  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis  and  their  common  synovial 
sheath,  the  shorter  tendon  being  anterior.  The  longer  tendon  is  apt 
to  slip  from  its  position  and  thereby  to  cause  lameness  and  pain  on 
walking ;  this  accident  may  also  happen  to  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
posticus  as  it  winds  behind  the  inner  malleolus. 
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The  ■'■■•roonemlnB  arises  from  the  eondjles  of  the  femur,  and 
spreads  out  into  two  bellies,  of  which  the  inner  is  the  larger  ;  it  is 
inserted  with  the  subjacent  soleus  into  the  tendo  AchiUis,  The  shorl 
saphenous  vein  courses  up  between  the  beUies,  separated  from  them 
b)'  the  deep  fascia.     (For  bursa^  see  p.  478.) 

The  soleuH  arises  from  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  fibula,  and  from  a  tendinous  arch  over  the  ending  of  the  poplilesii 
artery  which  carries  it  to  the  oblique  line  of  ihe  tibia,  along  which 
it  also  arises,  and  down  the  middle  third  of  the  posterior  border  of 
the  tibia.  The  muscle  lies  beneath  the  gastrocnemius  (the  opposed 
surfaces  being  aponeurotic)  and  joins  with  it  in  the  fonnation  of  the 
tesdo  AciiiUis.  This  teodon  is  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  a  bursa  intervening  between  it  and 
the  upper  part  of  that  surface.  It  is  most  slender  at  about  an  inch 
above  the  heel.  The  soleus  covers  the  deep  layer  of  muscles,  the 
posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  peroneal  vessels,  all  of 
which  are  separated  from  the   soleus   by  the   second  layer  of  deep 

The  gastrocnemius  flexes  the  knee,  and,  acting  with  the  soleus, 
extends  the  foot.  The  two  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  sural  branches 
of  the  internal  popliteal  ner\e 

AohUiea-tcnotoniy.—  The  tendon  mai  require  section  1 
equinus,  in  fracture  of  the  tibia  when  there  is  difficultj  1 
the  fractured  surfaces,  or  in  keep- 
ing them  in  apposition,  and  after 
subculaneou-i  osteotomy  of  a 
bowed  leg.  For  the  operation, 
the  foot  is  flexed,  so  as  lo  tighten 
the  tendon,  and  Ihe  slender  knife 
is  introduced  beneath  its  deep 
surface.  If  the  knife  be  directed 
from  the  skin-surface  of  the  ten- 
don, there  is  a  risk  of  dividing 
the  posterior  tibial  artery,  and 
especially  so  when  the  operation 
is  being  done  for  talipes,  as  in 
that  case  the  tendon  lies  veiy 
close  behind  the  artery. 

Knptara  of  tbe  tendon  may 
occur  with  a  sudden  and  painful 
snap  from  muscular  action,  the 
patient  thinking  that  someone 
has  hit  him  above  the  heel.  It 
is  treated  by  bending  the  knee 

and  extending  the  fool,  the  limb  being  kept  in  that  position  by  a  strap 
wliici)  runs  from  a  loop  in  the  heel  of  a  slipper  to  the  back  of  a  collar 


adjusting 
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which  is  fastened  above  the  knee.  In  certain  cases  of  paralytic  talipes 
calcaneus  a  piece  is  cut  oat  of  the  tendon,  and  the  ends  are  spliced 
together. 

The  flexor  lonpna  hailuets  is  a  large  and  very  powerful  muscle 
arising  from  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  back  of  the  fibula.  Its  tendon 
passes  over  the  tibia,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  tibial  vessels 
and  nerve,  and  behind  the  ankle-joint  ;  it  then  grooves  the  back  of  the 
astragalus,  and,  passing  under  the  sustentaculum  tali,  runs  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  flexor  brevis  hallucis  to  be  inserted  into  the 
ungual  phalanx.  To  the  outer  side  of  the  muscle  are  the  fibula  and 
the  soleus,  to  th3  inner  side  are  the  long  flexor  of  the  toes,  the  tibialis 
posticus,  and  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve  ;  in  its  substance  is 
the  peroneal  artery.  In  the  sole  the  tendon  is  united  with  that  of  the 
flexor  longus  digitorum  by  a  strong  slip. 

The  flexor  long-as  disitorum  arises  from  the  tibia  below  the 
soleus.  Its  tendon  lies  in  the  groove  behind  the  inner  malleolus,  with 
that  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  but  in  a  separate  synovial  sheath ; 
and,  passing  through  the  sole,  where  it  receives  a  slip  from  the  tendon 
of  the  long  flexor  of  the  great  toe,  it  divides  into  four  tendons  which 
are  inserted  into  the  ungual  phalanges  of  the  four  outer  toes.  These 
tendons  perforate  those  of  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum.  The  posterior 
tibial  vessels  and  nerves  rest  upon  the  long  flexor. 

Tenotomy  of  the  flexor  longus  is  sometimes  required  in  extreme 
tal.pes  equino- varus  ;  the  tendon  is  then  divided,  together  with  that  of 
the  tibialis  posticus,  by  a  wound  made  a  little  above  the  innet-  malleolus, 
or,  preferably,  by  an  open  incision  nearer  the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  the 
former  case,  should  the  posterior  tibial  artery  be  accidentally  punctured 
or  divided,  the  bleeding  may  be  arrested  by  bandaging  a  firm  pad  over 
the  inner  ankle,  so  as  to  compress  the  arter)'  against  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  tibia.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to  enlarge  the  wound  and 
tie  the  vessel. 

The  tibialis  roitiom  arises  from  the  bick  of  the  interosseous 
membrane  and  from  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  The 
tendon  passes  inwards  on  the  tibial  aspect  of  that  of  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum,  and  rather  to  its  inner  side,  and,  running  with  that  tend(m 
beneath  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  is  inserted  into  the  scaphoid  .ind 
internal  cuneifomi  bones.  It  also  sends  back  a  slip  to  the  sustentaculum 
tali,  and  other  slips  to  the  outer  cuneiform  bones,  the  cuboid,  and  the 
bases  of  the  middle  metatarsal  bones.  Thus  it  is  an  important  structure 
in  supporting  the  transverse  as  well  as  the  antero-posterior arch  of  the  foo* . 

The  muscle  is  covered  by  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  on  the  inner, 
and  by  the  flexor  longus  hallucis  on  the  outer  side  ;  on  it  rest  the 
beginnings  of  the  posterior  tibial  and  the  peroneal  arteries,  and  the 
pos*:erior  tibial  nerve.  At  the  ankle  its  tendon  is  the  innermost,  lying 
in  the  same  groove  with  that  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  but  in  a 
separate  synovial  sheath. 
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I  Diinsion  of  its  /eniion  may  be  performed  abnve  the  malleolus  by 

\       a  puncture  made  close  behitid  the  posterior  border  of  the  libia,  which 

i.  is  exactly  halfway  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the 
limb  ;  or  in  the  hollow  between  the  tip  of  the  malleolus  and  the  lubc- 
l'  rosity  of  the  scaphoid.  The  latter  is  the  better  site  for  its  division, 
l|  as  there  the  tendon  is  quite  subcutaneous,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the 
posterior  tibial  arterj'.  But  it  is  equally  convenient  for  the  surgeon  Vt 
divide  it  deep  in  the  sole,  bj'  the  same  wound  by  which  he  cuts  eveiy 
other  fibrous  structure  which  hinders  his  straightening  the  deformed 
foot. 

The  three  muscles  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  back  of  the  leg  arc 
supphed  by  the  posterior  tibial  nerve.  They  all  extend  the  foot ; 
two  of  them  also  flex  the  toes,  whilst  the  third  inverts  the  foot.  ■ 

The  poiterlor  tibial  artery  is  one  of  the  trunks  coming  from  the 
bifurcation  of  the  popliteal  at  the  lower  border  of  the  poplileus,  the 
other  being  the  anterior  tibial  (p.  492).  It  divides  under  cover  of  the 
abductor  hallucis  into  the  two  plantars. 

\\s  course  vcay  he  marked  by  a  hne  which  begins  about  an  inch 
below  the  lower  part  of  the  ham,  and  ends  in  the  mid-space  between 
the  inner  malleolus  and  the  OS  calcis. 

Relations.— Kl  its  origin,  and  for  an  inch  or  two  down,  it  rests  on 
the  tibialis  posticus,  then  on  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  afterwards, 
as  the  muscles  narrow  into  tendons,  and  the  tibia  expands,  it  hes 
upon  the  bone,  and  finally  upon  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  ankle- 

Posterior  10  it  are  the  skin,  superficial  and  deep  fascia,  the  gastro- 
cnemius and  salens  ;  the  sub-soleus  fascia  (that  is  the  second  layer 
of  deep  fascia)  ;  and  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  which  crgsses  the  artery 
two  or  three  inches  below  its  origin. 

To  tin  inner  side  are  the  tibial  origin  of  the  soleus,  the  first  few 
inches  of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  and,  near  the  ankle,  the  tendons  of 
the  tibialis  postiais  and  flexor  longus  digitorum. 

To  the  outer  side  is  the  fibular  origin  of  the  soleus,  the  flevor 
longus  hallucis,  and,  in  the  lower  three-foiulhs  of  its  course,  thcposterior 
tibia!  nerve. 

Vense  comites,  one  on  either  side,  join  with  each  other  by  short 
branches  across  the  arterj',  and  they  ultimately  flow  into  the  popliteal 

&I(BtloD  of  the  pokterlor  tibial  artery  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  is  performed  by  bending  the  knee  and  extending  the  foot,  so 
as  to  slacken  the  deep  fascia  and  the  gastrocnemius,  and  by  resting 
the  limb  upon  the  fibular  side.  An  incision  of  four  inches  is  made 
down  the  leg  about  a  finger's  breadth  behind  the  posterior  border  of 
the  tibia,  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  long  saphenous  vein. 
The  deep  fascia  is  then  incised  on  a  director,and  the  inner  belly  of  the 
'  us,  if  encountered,  is  turned  outwards.   The  tibial  origin  of 
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the  soleus,  and  that  important  second  layer  of  deep  fascia  beneath  it, 
are  divided  in  turn,  and  the  artery  is  looked  for  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance outwards,  where  it  lies  upon  the  tibialis  posticus  or  flexor  longus 
dig^itorum.  The  nerve  is  crossing  it  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side, 
so  the  needle  had  better  be  passed  from  the  inner  side. 

A  good  deal  of  fibrous  tissue  may  be  met  with  on  the  deep  aspect 
of  the  soleus,  which  has  to  be  traversed  before  that  second  layer  of  the 
deep  fascia  is  seen.  The  division  of  the  soleus  should  not  be  made  too 
close  to  the  border  of  the  tibia,  or  the  operator  will  be  apt  to  lose  him- 
self amongst  the  fibres  arising  from  the  periosteum  ;  thus  he  may 
possibly  detach  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  from  the  tibia  and  work 
outwards  beneath  it —even  into  the  substance  of  the  tibialis  posticus. 

Zn  tbe  lower  third  of  tbe  leg:  tbe  artery  may  be  tied  by  making 
the  incision  midway  between  the  inner  border  of  the  tendo  Achillis 
and  the  posterior  border  of  the  tibia,  care  being  taken  not  to  wound 
the  internal  saphenous  vein,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  good  deal  to  the 
front  of  the  incision.  Two  layers  of  deep  fascia  again  require  division  ; 
the  artery  is  found  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  pos- 
ticus and  flexor  longus  digitorum,  between  its  veins,  the  nerve  being  on 
its  outer  side,  as  before.  Still  farther  out  is  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  hallucis.  The  artery  and  its  venae  comites,  the  nerve,  and  the 
tendons  are  here  spread  out  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  tibia.  The  needle 
had  better  be  passed  from  the  outer  side. 

£lx  tbe  ankle  tbe  artery  maybe  reacbAd  through  a  two-inch  in- 
cision which  curves  round  the  inner  malleolus,  halfway  between  it  and 
the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis.  There  is  no  fear  of  damaging  the 
internal  saphenous  vein.  The  layers  of  the  deep  fascia  have  here 
joined  to  form  the  internal  annular  ligament,  which  has  to  be  divided 
on  a  director,  when  the  artery  is  found  laced  in  by  fibres  which  form  a 
sort  of  sheath.  It  lies  between  its  vcnas  comites,  with  the  large  ner\'e 
external  to  it.     The  needle  had  better  be  passed  from  the  outer  side. 

Branches. — The  peroneal  is  given  off"  an  inch  below  the  border  of 
the  popliteus  ;  resting  at  first  on  the  tibialis  posticus,  it  descends  along 
the  inner  border  of  the  fibula,  in  the  substance  of  the  flexor  longus 
h  illucis.  It  is  covered,  in  addition,  by  the  gastrocnemius,  soleus,  and 
sub-soleus  fascia.  At  about  two  inches  above  the  ankle  it  divides  into  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  branch.  The  anterior  peroneal  reaches  the  frcnt 
of  the  leg  through  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  anastomoses  with 
the  external  malleolar  and  tarsal  arteries.  The  posterior  division 
descends  behind  the  outer  ankle,  and  anastomoses  with  the  branches 
just  enumerated,  and  also  with  the  external  plantar.  Other  branches 
of  the  peroneal  are  muscular^  nutrient  to- the  fibula,  and  a  transverse 
cojnmunicating  branch  to  join  a  similar  vessel  from  the  posterior 
tibial,  which  crosses  about  two  inches  above  the  ankle,  under  the  flexor 
longus  hallucis. 

Irregularity. — Sometimes  the  peroneal  is  as  large  as  the  posterior 
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tibia!  its::1f,  and  il  miy  praciica)!y  take  i:s  place  ; 
artery  passes  throu^'li  as  the  anterior  peroneal  t< 

In  addition  to  tlie  peroneal,  the  posterior  tibial  also  givts  off  a 
n^/Zr-Vn/ branch  which  runs  downwards  in  the  tibia  ;  «.-ajta/ar  branches ; 
a  communicating  to  join  the  corresponding  branch  from  the  peroneal, 
and  some  internal  calcanean  twiu-s  which  nourish  tlie  inner  part  of  the 
flap  in  Syme's  amputation. 

aollatsral  'Iraaiatton  after  ligation  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery 
biliiw  the  origin  of  the  peroneal  would  be  carried  on  by  numberless 
muscular  branches.  Ulood  w  ould  also  enter  the  empty  trunk  through 
the  communicating  artery,  and  the  other  anastomoses  frr  m  the  pero- 
neal J  through  the  plantar  arch,  and  through  other  communications 
with  the  anterior  tibial  and  the  dorsalis  pedis. 

Ligation  of  tke peroneiit  artery  \s  t&qv\ieA\n  the  case  of  a  punc- 
tured wound,  when  Ibe  surgeon  would  have  the  track  of  the  original 
wound  to  guide  bini.  Should  he  be  called  upon,  however,  to  tie  the 
artery  in  its  continuity,  when  there  was  no  wound  lo  guide  him,  he 
had  better  make  a  four-inch  incision  between  the  bellies  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius, and,  having  traversed  that  muscle,  the  soleus,  and  the  second 
layer  of  deep  fascia,  secure  the  artery  just  previous  to  its  enterii.g  the 
long  flexor  of  the  great  toe. 

The  Internal  plBnta,r  division  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  runs 
forward  between  the  abductor  hallucis  and  theilexorbrevis  digitorum, 
and,  arriving  at  ihe  ball  of  the  great  toe  as  a  small  twig,  ends  by 
anastomosing  with  the  innermost  digital  branch.  The  internal 
plantar  is  an  unimportant  tnmk  ;  il  takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  plantar  arch. 

The  external  plantar  artery  come;  off  from  the  bifurcation  of 
the  posterior  tibial,  under  rover  of  the  abductor  hallucis.  It  is  a  large 
artery,  and,  having  passed  outwards  between  the  flexors  brevis  and 
accessorius,  runs  forwards  between  the  former  muscle  and  Ihe  aljduc- 
tor  minimi  digili  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  From  that 
situation  it  curies  inwards  across  the  metatarsal  bones  lo  the  root  of 
the  first  interosseous  space,  where  il  joins  the  branch  from  the  dorsalis 
pedis  to  form  the  plantar  arcb.  In  this  latter  bend  the  arlery  lies 
deeply  beneath  the  long  flexor  tendons  and  ihe  lumbricals. 

The  branches  are  C'llcinean,  muscular,  anil  cutaneous ;  also  three 
posterior  perforating,  which  mount  through  Ihe  roots  of  the  three 
outer  interosseous  spaces  to  join  ihe  interosseous  branches  of  the 
metatarsal  artery,  s.nA  (out  digital  arteries,  of  which  one  runs  along 
the  outer  side  of  the  liuletoe,  whilst  the  others  pass  in  the  inter- 
osseous spaces  to  divide  at  the  three  outer  clefts,  to  supply  Ihe  toes, 
and  to  inosculate  by  short  anterior  perforating  branches  with  the  end- 
ings of  the  dorsal  interosseous  arteries.  The  innermost  cleft,  and  the 
inner  side  of  the  great  toe,  are  supplied  by  the  dorsalis  pedis. 
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The  tibialis  antisus  arises  from  the  outer  aspect  of  the  tibia,  t] 
deep  fascia,  and  the  interosseous  membrane.  It  is  inserted  into  tl 
internal  cuneiform  and  the  scaphoid  bones.  Its  tendon  has  a  syn 
vial  sheath  as  it  descends  beneath  the  two  bands  of  the  annular  lig 
ment.  Its  action  is  to  flex  and  invert  the  foot ;  its  tendon  often  h; 
to  be  divided  in  talipes  varus.  The  tenotomy  is  best  performed  ju 
below  the  front  of  the  inner  malleolus. 

The  extensor  lonirus  diiritorum  arises  from  the  outer  tuberosii 
of  the  tibia,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fibula,  and  the  deep  fascia.  I 
tendons  are  inserted  into  the  second  and  third  phalanges  of  the  foi 
outer  toes.  The  anterior  tibial  nerve  comes  through  the  upper  en 
of  its  origin.  The  peroneus  tertius  is  continued  from  the  lowe 
part  of  this  muscle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  ba* 
of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

The  extensor  propiius  ballads  {fioltids)  arises  from  the  midd 
two-fifths  of  the  front  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  interosseous  men 
brane  ;  it  is  inserted  into  the  ungual  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

Course. — At  first  it  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  tibi 
artery,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  betwec 
that  muscle  and  the  tibialis  anticus,  and  overlapped  by  them, 
then  slowly  crosses  over  the  artery,  and  at  the  ankle  its  tendon  lies  t 
the  inner  side  of  the  artery. 

The  foregoing  muscles  are  flexors  of  the  foot ;  they  are  supplic 
by  the  anterior  tibial  nerve. 

The  peroneus  longus  and  brevis  arise  down  the  outer  side  of  tl 
fibula,  the  brevis  being  to  the  front  of  the  longus  and  overlapped  I 
it.  They  lie  between  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  and  the  peronei 
tertius,  to  the  front,  and  the  soleus  and  flexor  longus  hallucis  behin 
Their  tendons  groove  the  back  of  the  external  malleolus  and  tl 
outer  side  of  the  os  calcis,  the  shorter  tendon  being  above  the  perone 
tubercle,  and  the  longer  below  it.  The  shorter  tendon  is  then  inserts 
into  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  whilst  tl 
longer  runs  forwards  and  inwards  in  the  tunnel  under  the  cuboid  bon 
to  be  inserted  into  the  tuberosity  of  the  internal  cuneiform  and  tl 
outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone. 

These  two  muscles,  which  are  supplied  by  the  musculo-cutaneoi 
nerve,  extend  and  evert  the  foot,  and  in  the  case  of  extreme  talip< 
valgus  their  tendons  require  division  behind  the  malleolus.  Tl 
external  popliteal  nerve  divides  in  the  substance  of  the  longer  muse 
just  below  the  head  of  the  fibula.  The  tendons  have  a  commc 
synovial  investment  as  they  groove  the  malleolus. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  poplitea 
It  comes  through  the  top  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  rur 
down  thereon  until  it  rests  upon  the  front  of  the  expanded,  lowi 
end  of  the  tibia.  It  afterwards  lies  upon  the  anterior  ligament  of  tl 
ankle-joint,  where  it  changes  its  name  to  dorsalis  pedis. 
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I  Its  course  is  marked  by  a  line  from  ihe  inner  side  of  the  head  of 

I     the  fibula  to  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  ankle. 

I  Relations.— 'TYis  artery  is  covered  by  skin,  superficial  and    deep 

r     fascias,  by  the  muscles  between  which  it  passes,  and  especially  by  the 

extensor  proprius  hallucis,  which,  descending  from  the  from   of  the 

fibula  to  the  great  loe,  crosses  the  artery  a  little  above   the  ankle. 

The  anterior  tibial  nerve  sometimes  rests  upon  the  artery. 

On  Ihe  inner  side  are  the  tibialis  anlicus,  the  tibia,  and,  near  the 
ankle,  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis.  On  the  outer  side 
are  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis 
(in  the  middle  third  of  the  leg),  and  the  anterior  tibial  nerve. 

/f^«ni;AM.—^f£K?'rt«/,  which  ascends  through  the  tibialis  anticus 
to  the  front  of  knee-joint,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  lower  arti- 
cular branches  of  the  popliteal,  and  perhaps  with  the  anastnmotica 
magna,  Muscutar  iwigs,  which,  in  addition,  supply  the  skin.  TTie 
Internal  ih&UboIm-  descends  obliquely  under  the  tendon  of  the 
tibialis  anticus,  to  anastomose  near  the  inner  ankle  with  twigs  of  the 
posterior  tibial  (calcanean)  and  internal  plantar.  The  external 
miilieiilftr  p.isses  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digito- 
rum  and  peroneus  tertiiis  to  anastomose  with  the  anterior  peroneal, 
and  with  tarsal  branches  of  the  dorsalis  pedis.  The  supply  of  the 
ankle-joint  is  partly  derived  from  these  branches. 

A  lisature  may  be  applied  in  the  upper  or  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  leg,  but  in  the  middle,  where  the  gteat  toe  extensor  is  passing  on 
to,  or  is  crossing  over,  the  artery,  it  is  obviously  inconvenient  to 
attempt  to  secure  the  vessel. 

X,.  tlie  nppsr  pa,Tt  ol  t&a  lex  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find  the 
vessel,  on  account  of  the  depth  at  which  it  lies  between  the  tibialis 
anticus  and  the  extensor  longus  digitomm.  An  incision  having  been 
made  through  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  from  the  inner  side  of 
the  head  of  the  fibula  for  three  or  four  inches  down  the  course  of  the 
artery,  the  strong,  deep  fascia  is  exposed.  Search  is  made  for  the 
interval  between  the  two  muscles  just  mentioned.  This  Is  best 
accomplished  by  working  with  the  director,  or  handle  of  the  scalpel, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  incision,  where  ihe  space  between  the  muscles 
is  commencing.  Thus  the  muscles  are  parted  from  below  upwards, 
and  are  afterwards  held  asunder  by  spatulae.  The  finger  may  then 
be  passed  upwards  between  the  muscles,  so  as  to  make  more  room. 
The  artery  is  found  on  the  interosseous  membrane,  with  a  com- 
panion vein  on  either  side.  The  anterior  tibial  nerve  will  probably  be 
seen  coming  through  die  origin  of  the  long  extensor  of  the  toes,  and 
approaching  the  ou.er  side  of  the  artery.  The  ligature,  tlierefore, 
may  best  be  passed  from  the  ouier  side. 

Juat  nboT.;  tbt  ankle  ttie  Teasel  !■  exposed  by  an  incision  of 
two  inches  and  a  half  through  the  ikin.  superficial  fascia,  and  deep 
fascia.     'ITie  deep  fascia  is  here  thickening  into  the  anterior  aiinu'ar 
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ligament.  The  tibialis  anticus  tendon  is  well  to  the  inner  side,  and 
that  of  the  special  extensor  of  the  great  toe,  running  along  the  artery 
from  its  outer  side,  must  be  drawn  outwards.  The  nerve  is  most 
likely  to  the  outer  side,  and  from  that  side,  therefore,  the  needle 
should  be  passed,  the  artery  having  been  isolated  from  its  companion 
veins.  The  great  point  in  this  operation  is  to  keep  close  on  the  outer 
side  of  ths  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  which  is  itself  close  to  the 
tibial  crest. 

The  coiiatenl  circulation  after  ligation  of  the  anterior  tibial 
wjuld  b2  c  irried  on  through  muscular  and  periosteal  branches  ;  by 
inosculations  of  its  empty  branches  with  branches  of  the  anterior  pero- 
neal and  the  posterior  tibial  arteries  through  the  malleolar,  tarsal,  and 
metatarsal  branches ;  and  by  the  junction  of  the  communicating  branch 
of  the  dorsalis  pedis  with  the  external  plantar  in  the  plantar  arch. 

The  extensor  brevis  dtcitorum  appears  as  a  firm  elevation 
through  the  thin  skin  on  the  outer  side  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  It 
arises  from  the  front  of  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  os  calcis,  and 
from  the  anterior  annular  ligament  The  innermost  of  its  four  ten- 
dons is  inserted  independently  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
great  toe,  but  the  three  other  slips  join  with  the  three  inner  tendons 
of  the  long  extensor.  Each  of  these  conjoined  tendons  spreads  out 
and  divides  into  three  s'ips,  of  which  the  middle  piece  is  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  middle  phalanx,  whilst  the  lateral  slips  pass  on  to  the 
last  phalanx. 

Relations, — The  muscle  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  deep  fascia,  by 
the  peroneus  tertius,  and  by  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digi- 
torum.  It  rests  upon  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones,  the  interosseous 
muscles,  and  the  outer,  ganglionic,  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial  ner\'e, 
which  supplies  the  muscle  as  well  as  the  tarsus.  The  dorsal  artery 
lies  along  its  inner  side,  and  the  inner  border  of  the  muscle  may  just 
overlap  it  The  innermost  tendon  crosses  over  the  vessel  in  its 
course  to  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  The  innermost  border  of 
the  short  extensor  is  the  surgeon's  guide  to  the  artery. 

The  dorsalis  pedis  artery  continues  the  anterior  tibial  from  the 
middle  of  the  front  of  the  ankle  in  the  line  which  passes  thence  to  the 
cleft  between,  and  the  great  and  second  toes.  But,  let  it  be  well  noted, 
the  dorsal  artery  itself  does  not  reach  this  cleft  ;  a  couple  of  inches 
behind  this,  at  the  root  of  the  first  interosseous  space,  it  divides  into 
the  dorsalis  hallucis  and  the  communicating. 

Aelation«. — The  artery  rests  upon  the  astragalus,  scaphoid,  and 
internal  cuneiform,  and  their  dorsal  ligaments.  It  is  covered  by  the 
integument,  superficial  and  deep  fasciae,  and  by  the  innermost  slip  of 
the  extensor  brevis  digitorum.  On  the  inner  side  is  the  special  ex- 
tensor of  the  great  toe,  and  on  the  outer  side  are  the  long  and  short 
extensors  of  the  toes,  and  the  anterior  tibial  nerve.  On  either  side  is 
a  companion  vein. 
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C  UfaUon  of  tbe  dor  alia  pedis. — An  incision  of  Iwo  inches  is  1 

made  oier  the  artery  in  Ihe  line  running  from  the  middle  of  ihe  nnkle 
to  the  base  of  the  first  space,  through  the  skin  and  the  superficijil 
and  deep  fascia?.  The  tendon  of  the  special  extensor  of  the  great  toe 
is  not  ihe  guide  to  the  artery,  which  is  running  at  some  distance  on  iis 
outer  side  ;  the  guide  is  the  inner  belly  and  tendon  of  the  short  ex- 
tensor of  the  toes.  This  latter  closely  overlaps  the  dorsalis  pedis,  and 
is  beginning  to  cross  it  from  the  outer  side.  The  artery  is  thus  to  be 
looked  for  close  on  the  inner  side  of,  or  just  beneath,  tha.t  part  of  the  ' 

extensor  brevis  digitorura,  and  a  second  layer  of  deep  fascia,  which 
j       binds  the  artery  to  the  larsus,  has  to  be  divided  before  Ihe  vessel  is 
quite  cleared.     On  either  side  is  a  vein,  and  to  the  outer  is  the  an- 
il      terior  tibial  nerve.      The  ligature  is   to   be   passed  from   the  outer 

I    "■'"  \ 

I  Srojii-Z/fj.— Various  tarsal  branches  anastomose  with  the  malleolar 

and  plantar  arteries,  and  the  outermost  of  them  may  be  also  joined  by  I 

twigs  of  the  anterior  peroneal.    The  metatarsal  branch  runs  over  the  I 

bases  of  the  metatarsal  banes,  under  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  1 

I       and  gives  a^  dorsal  interosseous  branches,  which  run  along  the  three  I 

outer  spaces.     These  slender  vessels  divide  at  the  clefts  of  the  toes,  ' 

'  and  receive  there  the  anterior  perforating  branches  from  the  digitals 
of  the  external  plantar.  At  the  hinder  end  of  the  spaces  the  dorsal 
interosseous  arteries  are  joined  by  the  posterior  perforating  twigs  of 
the  external  plantar.  The  outermost  interosseous  artery  gives  a 
branch  along  the  outer  side  of  the  little  toe. 

'Die  doraatla  hallads  comes  fram  the  bifurcation  of  the  dorsalis 
pedis,  and  runs  on  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  to  the  cleft,  both 
sides  of  which  it  supplies.  It  also  sends  a  branch  under  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  proprius  hallucis  to  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe. 

The  ooinmiinlaatlng'  branch  descends  between  the  heads  of  origin 
of  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  to  become  continuotis  with  the 
external  plantar,  and  so  to  form  the  plantar  arch.  It  supplies  also 
the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe  and  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  great  and 
second  toes  on  their  plantar  aspect,  the  internal  plantar  artery  (ailing 
to  reach  so  far  forwards. 

The  Bones  of  the  Leg 
The  tibia  has  three  centres  of  ossification,  that  for  the  shaft 
appearing  early  in  fcetal  life.  The  upper  epiphysis  consists  of  the 
tuberosities  and  the  lul>ercle,  and  begins  to  ossify  at  birth.  The 
centre  for  the  lower  end  appears  In  the  second  year  and  joins  the 
shaft  soon  after  puberty.  The  upper  epiphysis  joins  at  manhood,  ihnt  is 
when  the  growth  of  the  leg  is  perfected.  The  upper  jmicllon-enrlilage, 
therefore,  hiis  more  concern  with  the  growth  of  the  bone  than  the 
lower — for  it  is  in  active  increase  for  several  years  longer — and  must 
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l>e  jealously  protected  in  excision  of  the  knee.    The  tibial  epiphyses 
rarely  become  detached  either  by  disease  or  injury. 

The  SttDin  also  has  three  centres,  the  shaft  beginning 

_ ,  ;i^.~^      to  ossify  soon  after  the  tibia.    The  lower  epiphysis  begins 

\_^^Lj     to  ossify  in  the  second  year,  as  in  the  tibia.     The  upper 

^^L,^.        epiphysis  begins  to  ossify  in  the  fourth  year,  and  joins  at 

\  j  'i'(         manhood,  as  in  the  tibia.    But  the  lower  epiphysis,  which 

il  :|  was  the  first  lo  ossify,  joins  a  little  earlier.     This  is  the 

I  '"  exception  to  the  rule,  that  the  epiphysis  which  ossifies 

first  joins  last.  The  head  of  the  fibula  hes  far  back  beneath 

i""!  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  and  is  on  a  level  with  the 

n  tubercle  of  that  bone.   Tailors  often  developa  bursa  over 

ii  the  external  malleolus. 

(,'  1  rr»oture — From  direct  violence,  as  when  a  wheel 

A  ■^'A.V        passes  over  them,  the  two  bones  may  be  broken  at  the 

^^S\       same  level;  but  when  the  fracture  is  iheresult  of  indirect 

\J       violence,  as  in   a  fall,  they  are  likely  to   break   in   their 

weakest  paits,  the  tibia  in  its  lower  third,  the  fibula 

Pott'»  ft^otnra  re- 
sults from  a  sudden  twist 
of  the  foot,  the  internal 
malleolus  or  the  lateral 
ligament  giving  way,  and 
the  fibula  breaking  a  few 
inches  above  the  ankle- 
joint.  The  condition  was 
first  described  by  Pott, 
from  whose  '  Chirurgical 
Works '  the  adjoining 
wood-cuts  are  adapted. 

With  a  violent  twist  of 
the  foot  the  lower  end  of 
the  fibula  becomes  a  lever 
of  the  first  order :  the  ful- 
cnmi  being  at  the  lower 
ti  bio- fibular  joint,  the 
power  the  outward  thrust 
against  the  external 
malleolus,  and  the  resist, 
ance  telling  Just  where 
the  bone  jnelds.  This 
spot  is  not  the  weakest 
part  of  the  entire  bone, 
hardly  be  influenced  by  a  twist 
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There  may  be  no  displacement  with  this  fracture,  but  generally 
the  foot  is  everted,  the  astragalus  being  rolled  outwards  on  its 
antero-posierior  axis,  or  even  dislocated.  Often  the  foot  is  rigidly 
fixed  in  this  everted  position.  Before  trying  to  '  reduce '  it  the  knee 
should  be  bent,  so  as  to  take  all  strain  from  the  gastrocnemius.  If  it 
still  prove  immovable,  an  anicsthetic  may  be  required  before  the 
soleus  and  the  tibial 
muscles  permit  of  its 
replacement  If,  after 
this,  the  parts  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed, it  is  advisable 
to  divide  the  Cendo 
Achillts,  so  as  to  in- 
sure absolute  quiet  of 
the  calf-muscles.  If 
this  be  not  done,  the 
leg  should  not  be 
fixedon  a  back  splint, 
as  this  keeps  the  knee 
straight  and  the  gas- 
trocnemius in  a  stale 
Cypsum 


sldc- 


spiims  afford 
convenient  support, 
as  then  the  knee  can 
be  kept  flexed  and 
the  limb  laid  on  the 
outer  side. 

In  putting  up  the  fracture  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the  foot 
flexed  at  a  right  angle,  or  else,  when  the  man  begins  to  gel  aboui 
again,  the  toes  will  be  stiffly  pointing  downwards,  and  he  will  not  be 
able  to  get  his  heel  to  the  ground.  He  fancies  that  the  leg  is  shortened 
by  an  inch  or  two,  but  with  frictions  and  manipulations  the  ankle 
soon  becomes  flexed  again.  Sometimes,  however,  the  surgeon  is 
compelled  to  divide  the  tendo  Achillis  before  the  elevated  heel 
can  be  brought  down.  Not  infrequently  his  neglect  to  fix  the  font, 
at  the  outset  of  treatment,  with  the  toes  pointing  to  the  ceiling,  is  the 
cause  of  his  lame  patient  ultimately  resorting  to  a  '  bone-setter,'  n'ho 
by  rough  and  sudden  flexion  of  the  foot  breaks  doivn  adhesions,  and 
snatches  a  triumph  from  orthodox  surgery. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  anange  the  leg  and  foot  in  too  straight  a 
line  in  adjusting  a  fracture  near  the  ankle.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  tibia  is  considerably  bowed,  and  that  the  sole  of  the  foot 
naturally  inclines  a  little  inwards. 

K  K 
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It  is  not  always  easy  to  recognise  fracture  in  the  upper  two-thin 
of  the  fibula,  for  the  bone  is  deeply  shrouded  by  muscular  attachment 
the  soleus  and  flexor  longus  pollicus  behind,  the  peroneus  longi 
and  brevis  on  the  outer  side,  and  the  extensors  longus  digitorum  ai 
proprius  hallucis  in  front.  The  unbroken  tibia  steadies  the  fragmen 
of  the  fibula,  and  prevents  the  surgeon  obtaining  crepitus. 

The  lower  third  of  the  fibula  is  subcutaneous  in  the  interv 
between  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis,  behind,  and  the  tertius  ar 
extensor  longus  digitorum  in  front ;  a  break  in  this  part  of  the  boi 
is,  as  a  rule,  easily  detected. 

The  Ankle-Joint 

The  ankle-joint  is  formed  by  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  the  t¥ 
malleoli,  and  the  astragalus.  The  fibular  malleolus  descends  to 
lower  level  than  the  tibial,  therefore  the  outer  articular  surface  of  tl 
astragalus  is  larger  than  the  inner. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  are  unimportant ;  th« 
descend  from  the  front  and  back  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  to  tl 
adjacent  parts  of  the  astragalus. 

The  internal  lateral  ligrament  is  deltoid,  spreading  from  the  en 
of  the  malleolus  to  the  scaphoid,  the  sustentaculum  tali,  and,  behini 
to  the  astragalus  {see  operation  for  club-foot,  p.  503).  There  is  a  dec 
part  of  this  ligament  between  the  tip  of  the  malleolus  and  the  adjacei 
part  of  the  astragalus.  This  deltoid  ligament  is  crossed  by  the  tendoi 
of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  the  flexor  longus  digitonun.  The  eztemi 
lateral  lig-ament  sends  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  band  to  tl 
astragalus,  and  a  vertical  one  to  the  os  calcis ;  this  last  is  crossed  h 
the  tendons  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  tlie  ankle-joint  lines  the  anterio 
posterior,  and  the  lateral  ligaments,  and  often  sends  up  a  slip  into  th 
lower  tibio-fibular  joint. 

Supply. — The  vessels  come  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial 
the  malleolar  and  the  peroneals.  The  nerves  are  branches  of  th 
internal  saphenous  and  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibials. 

Struotures  around  ankle. — Beginning  in  front  and  passing  froi 
within  outwards  :  the  tibialis  anticus,  extensor  proprius  hallucii 
the  anterior  tibial  artery  between  its  companion  veins ;  the  anteric 
tibial  nerve  ;  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  and  the  peroneus  tertiu: 
The  peroneus  brevis  and  longus  ;  the  flexor  longus  hallucis,  the  po* 
terior  tibial  nerve,  and  the  artery  with  its  companion  veins ;  th 
flexor  longus  digitorum  and  the  tibialis  posticus.  Behind  all  is  th 
tendo  Achillis. 

When  articular  efhision  occurs,  the  capsule  bulges  under  the  ten 
dons  at  the  front  of  the  ankle,  obscuring  their  outline  and  obliteratinj 
the  furrows  between  them.  There  is  also  a  fulness  around  the  malleoli 
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and  at  the  back  of  the  joint,  on  either  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 
Such  universal  bulging  is  indicative  of  ankle-joint  disease  ;  when 
fulness  n  the  neighbourhood  is  due  to  extra-articular  causes  it  is 
1  n  ed  o  one  aspect,  or,  at  the  most,  to  two  aspects  of  the  ankle. 
»ioi»lonof  thH  ankle-joint  may  be  perfornied  by  lateral  incisions 
h  h  descend  along  the  posterior  borders  of  the  malleoli,  and  by 
p  long  ng  ihem  a  little  forwards  so  as  to  obtain  more  room.  The 
endons  are  carefully  turned  back— the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis, 
and  he  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus  digitorum.  The  lateral 
1  g  men  are  divided  ;  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  is  sawn  off,  and 
he  owe  end  of  the  tibia  is  scraped  or  sawn,  as  may  be  expedient, 
and   he  astragalus  is  thoroughly  scraped  over. 

In  Syme's  ampntaUaa  all  the  bones  of  the  foot  are  removed,  and 
a  flap        helled  from  the  back  of 
he  o     alcis  which  is  flexed  over 
he  e  d    of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
the    malleoli    haiing     been    re- 

The  land-marka  for  the  ope- 
ration are  the  tip  of  the  external 
malleolus,  and  a  spot  on  the  inner 
side  on  exactly  tie  same  level, 
which  is  below  and  behind  the 
tipof theinnermalleojus.  Alarge 
scalpel  is  used.     The  heel- flap  is 

first  cut  by  an  incision  connecting  P 1  ro  CO  F 

these  points,  and  passing  under 
the  OS  calcis.  It  is  sloped  a  little  backwards,  so  that  the  flap  is  not 
made  needlessly  long  and  cup-shaped.  This  incision  divides  every- 
thing down  to  the  bones  :  skin,  superficial  fascia,  external  saphenous 
vein  and  nerve ;  deep  fascia  (external  and  internal  annular  ligaments) ; 
the  tendons  of  peroneus  longus  and  brevis  ;  the  posterior  tibial  vessels 
and  nerve  ;  the  flexor  longus  ballucis  ;  the  plantar  fascia  ;  the  points 
of  origin  of  the  abductor  hallucis,  flexor  brevis  digilorum,  and  abductor 
minimi  digiti.  Then  the  end  of  the  os  calcis  is  uncovered  by  carefully 
peeling  back  the  flap  down  to  the  bone,  and  round  the  point  of  the 
heel,  care  being  taken  to  make  no  '  button-hole.' 

The  second  incision  is  carried  straight  over  the  front  of  the  ankle- 
joint,  beginning  and  ending  in  the  horns  of  the  plantar  incision.  No 
attempt  is  made  at  shaping  a  dorsal  flaps ;  the  knife  is  carried  straight 
across,  down  to  the  bones  and  into  the  ankle-joint.  This  incision 
divides  :  skin,  superficial  fascia,  internal  saphenous  vein  and  nerve, 
and  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  ;  the  deep  fascia  (anterior,  and  part 
of  internal  annular  ligament)  ;  the  peroneus  tertius  and  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum  ;  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  and  vessels  ;  the  extensor 
proprius  hallucis,  and  the  tibialis  anticus  ;  and,  last  or  first,  according 
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n  the  right  or  left  side,  the  tibialis  posticus  and 
im,  for  these  two  tendons  just  escaped  division 


as  the  operation  is 

flexor  loQgus  digit 

by  the  first  incision. 

The  front  of  the  foot  being  depressed,  the  articular  ligaments  are 
easily  divided,  and  the  joint 
traversed;  and  the  knife,  pass- 
ing along  the  upper  part  of  the 
OS  calcis,  behind  the  tibia, 
reaches  and  divides  the  tendon 
of  Achilles  and  the  plantaris. 
The  ends  of  the  tibia  and 
-OapHAVW        \  fibula  are  then  sawn  off. 

' 'li  _..^^  "^^^  posterior  tibial  artery 

lies  just  where  the  two  in- 
cisions meet,  at  the  spot  a  little 
below  and  behind  the  tip  of 
the  inner  malleolus. 

When  the  operation  is  bdng 
done  for  disease  of  a  child's 
ankle,  the  epiphysis,  which  re- 
presents the  posterior  part  of 
the  OS  calcis,  m.iy  be  detached. 
If  so,  it  had  better  be  dissected 
out,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  un- 
sound {v.  p.  508). 

The  vitality  of  the  flap 
depends  on  the  calcanean 
branches  of  the  posterior  tibial, 
the  malleolar  of  the  anterior 
tibial,  and  the  posterior 
branches  of  the  peroneal. 

Lineso    inc  a  jnsfor  ampuBHons     (iftsrSiiirH  In  Plpo^off'm  modification 

of  Syme's  amputation,  most  of 
that  part  of  the  os  calcis  which  is  behind  the  astragalus  is  cut  off  and 
turned  up,  so  that  its  sawn  surface  may  become  ossified  on  to  the  sawn 
surface  of  the  tibia.  The  incision  in  the  sole,  therefore,  may  be  sloped 
a  trifle  forwards,  the  plantar  muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  and  tendons 
being  cut  right  through  to  the  bones.  The  heel-flap,  of  course,  is  not 
dissected  up,  but  the  baclc  of  the  os  calcis  is  sawn  off  after  the  ankle- 
joint  has  been  opened  from  the  front.  To  ensure  rest  and  perfect  ap- 
'   position  of  the  sawn  surfaces,  the  tendon  of  Achilles  should  be  divided. 


The  plantar  &4«la  is  very  thick  and  strong  where  it  is  attached 

o  the  tuberosities  of  the  os  calcis.     Coming  forwards,  it  spreads  into 
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three  pieces,  of  which  the  median  is  ihe  strongest,  and  divides  into 
five  slips  which  join  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  each  toe. 
These  slips  are  strengthened  by  transverse  fibres,  under  cover  of 
which  pass  the  digital  vessels  and  nerves.  The  lateral  pieces  of  the 
fascia  blend  with  the  middle  piece,  and  with  the  deep  fascia  on  the 
dorsutn  of  the  foot.  The  outer  piece  covers  the  abductor  minimi 
digiti  and  extends  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  The  inner 
piece  covers  the  abductor  hallucis. 

Vaea  of  tbe  plantar  ftaBola. — It  strengthens  the  transverse  as 
>  well  as  the  an  tero- posterior  arches  of  the  foot,  ft  gives  origin  to  the 
I  three  muscles  in  the  superficial  layer,  the  middle  one  being  the  flexor 
I  bre vis  digi torn ni.  It  protects  these  muscles  and  the  plantar  vessels 
I  and  nerves,  as  when  the  bather  treads  on  a  broken  bottle  or  a  jagged 
'  flint.  (In  company  with  other  plantar  structures,  the  fascia  yields  in 
i      the  case  of  flat-foot,) 

I  T/te  three  muscles  in  the  superficial  layer  of  the  sole  are  the  abduc- 

I     tors  hallucis  and  minimi  digiti,  with  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  be- 

I     tween  them.     They  all  arise  from  the  deep  fascia,  os  calcis,  and 

iiiter*muscular  septa.     The  abductors  are  inserted  into  the  base  of 

1     the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  and  little  toes,  and  the  flexor  brevis 

digitorum  is  inserted,  like  the  flexor  sublimis  in  the  hand  (p.  272), 

into  the  sides  of  the  penultimate  phalanges  of  the  four  lesser  toes,  its 

tendons  being  pierced  by  those  of  the  long  flexor. 

Taraoil  Uraments, — The  long  plantar  ligament  passes  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  os  cakis  to  the  ridge  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
cuboid,  converting  the  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus 
into  a  tunnel.  It  then  spreads  into  the  bases  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  metatarsal  bones.  The  short  plantar  runs  from  the  under  and 
anterior  part  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  cuboid  behind  the  groove. 

The  internal  calcaneo-cubeid  is  a  short,  strong  band  between  the 
inner  and  dorsal  aspects  of  the  bones.  It  forms  the  outer  limb  of  the 
V-siiaped  union  between  the  first  and  second  rows  of  the  tarsus,  the 
inner  limb  being  the  superior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament,  which 
passes  on  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  scaphoid. 

The  inferior  cnkaneo-scaphoid  ligament  is  a  broad,  strong  band 
between  the  sustentaculum  tali  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid. 
The  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  passes  like  a  strap  beneath  it.  Its 
upper  surface  is  lined  by  the  synovial  membrane  from  between  the 
astragalus  and  os  calcis,  and  supports  the  head  of  the  astragalus. 
The  front  of  the  deltoid  ligament  blends  with  and  supports  it.  It 
is  sometimes  called  the  'spring  ligament,'  and  it  is  one  of  the' first 
structures  to  give  way  in  flat-foot. 

All  these  ligaments  are  necessarily  divided  in  Choparfs  amputa- 
tion, which  passes  through  the  transverse  tarsal  joint. 

The  bony  arcbei  of  me  foot.— If  the  foot  were  a  solid  piece  of 
bone  it  would  be  lery  liable  to  fracture  ;  it  would,  moreover,  possess 
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no  clasticiiy,  and  man  would  walk  heavily,  ungracefully,  and  mth    I 
^iscnmforl.  I 

WTicn  in  the  creel  position,  ihe  weight  of  the  body  is  received  ^i 
transmitted  by  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis  and  by  the  heads 
of  the  first  and  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bones  ;  the  plantar  vessels,    I 
nerves,  muscles,  and  tendons  occupy  the  intervening  hollow,  and  are 
there  kepi  from  pressure  by  the  strong  plantar  fascia. 

The  »otero-po»tePlor  arcli  is  best  marked  upon  the  inner  side; 
it  is  formed  by  the  point  of  the  os  calcis,  the  astragalus,  and  iln 
scaphoid,  cuneiform,  and  the  three  inner  metatarsal  bones.  Creai 
elasticity  is  obtained  by  this  arrangement.  Along  the  outer  side  of 
the  foot  the  an  1  era- posterior  arch  has  not  so  much  spring,  but  it  is 
eictrcmely  strong.  It  is  composed  of  the  os  calcis,  the  cuboid,and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  hones. 

The  transTerie  arch  is  built  up  of  the  scaphoid,  the  intenul 
cuneiform,  and  the  first  metatarsal  bones  on  the  inner  side,  and  of  tie 
cuboid  and  the  fourth  and  lifth  metatarsals  on  the  outer. 

The  integrity  of  the  a nlero- posterior  and  transverse  arches  is 
maintained  by  the  keystone  arrangement  of  the  bones,  by  the  doRal, 
interosseous,  and  plantar  ligaments,  and  by  the  tendons  and  fascia. 
The  oblique  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  gives  valuable  support  lo 
both  the  antero- posterior  and  ihe  transverse  arch  ;  so  also  does  the 
widespread  insertion  of  the  tibialis  posticus. 

Flat-foot. — Those  who  are  not  strong  enough  for  ihe  task  ami 
who  carry  about  heavy  burdens,  who  aie  wearied  by  too  much  walk- 
ing or  standing,  complain  of  dull  pains  up  the  legs,  and  of  aching 
feet.  This  is  due  to  the  stretching  of  sensory  nerve  filaments,  and  to 
the  fatigue  of  muscles,  which,  like  the  tibials,  are  trying  to  support 
the  sin'iiing  foot.  Sometimes  these  aches  are  mistaken  for  rheumatic  oi 
for  '  grooving'  pains.  Even  if  the  deformity  be  but  slight,  the  subjeci 
is  not  fit  for  active  work  ;  he  tires  after  a  long  walk,  and  is,  therefore, 
unfit  for  soldiering,  and  for  hard  physical  work  generally. 

!n  flat-foot  the  inferior  calcaneo- scaphoid,  the  long  and  short 
calcaneo-cuboid  ligaments  ;  the  plantar  fascia  ;  the  insertions  of  the 
tibialis  posticus  and  anticus,  and  of  the  peroneus  longus,  have  all 
yielded  a  little.  The  result  is  that  the  head  of  the  astragalus  rolls 
downwards  and  inwards,  whilst  the  tuberasily  of  the  scaphoid,  the 
internal  cuneiform,  and  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bones  sink  lo 
the  inner  side  of  the  sole.  The  condition  may  be  treated  by  resl, 
and  by  strengthening  the  tibial  muscles,  as  by  making  the  paliem 
walk  on  tiptoe  and  on  Ihe  outer  side  of  the  feet.  An  ingenious 
operation  for  flat-foot  is  that  of  opening  the  astragal o-scaphoid  joint, 
scraping  away  all  (he  articular  lamella;  of  cartilage  and  hone  from  iis 
mterior,  and,  having  arched  the  foot,  inducing  the  raw  surfaces  of 
astragalus  and  scaphoid  to  become  ankylosed,  in  their  tilted  and  im- 
proved position. 


1  s  shaped. 


a  n  ng  bands  becon  e 
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operation  should  not  be  undertaken,  however,  until  the  gj'iii 
have  had  a  prolonged  and  patient  trial, 
f,  ankle  ;  pes,  foot),  because,  i 
patient  walks  on 
f  the  ankle — this 
variety    is     equlno-vsras,    the 
heel,  or  heels,  being'  drawn  up 
(as  in  egutis),  and  the  soles  being 
turned    inwards    towards    each 

Before  birth  the  feet  are  nor- 
mally in  this  position,  in  order 
that  the  embryo  raay  be  packed 
in  the  smallest  space  ;  the  com- 
pression of  the  uterine  wall,  in  all 
probability,  causes  the  arrange- 
ment. If,  after  birth,  their  posi- 
tion be  not  improved  by  developme 
peimanenlly  shortened  and  the  bones 

The  structures  which  may  require  d  s  on  n  tal  pes  equ  no  arus 
are  the  tendo  Achillis  (and  in  slight  deform  y  th  s  may  suffice)  the 
tibialis  anticus,  tibialis  posticus,  and  fle^tor  longus  d  gitorum  the 
anterior  part  of  the  deltoid  ligament,  wh  ch  s  hold  ng  back  the  tuber 
osity  of  the  scaphoid  bone  ;  the  inner  part  of  the  p  antar  fasc  a,  and 
possibly  also  the  abductor  hallucis.  Indeed  e  ery  structure  s  o 
be  divided  until  the  foot  can  be  placed  n  the  proper  pos  tion  After 
this  it  is  fixed  in  a  gypsum  case  till  the  wounds  are  soundly  healed, 
then  massage  is  employed.  There  need  be  no  anxiety  about  the  non- 
union of  widely  sundered  tendon-ends,  so  long  as  they  are  not  divided 
in  their  synovial  sheath.  At  the  present  day  the  tendons  are  divided 
by  a  free  incision  in  the  sole,  rather  than  above  the  malleoli,  where 
they  lie  in  synovial  sheaths  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  important 

The  tendon  of  Achilles  is  divided  from  before  backwards  an  inch 
above  its  insertion  ;  the  tibialis  anlicus  is  divided  from  the  outer  (the 
arterial  side)  just  below  and  in  front  of  the  inner  malleolus.  The 
tibialis  posticus  is  divided  between  the  tip  of  the  inner  malleolus 
and  Ihe  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid,  and  here  also  the  anterior  part  of 
the  deltoid  ligament  may  be  severed.  The  other  bands  are  cut 
wherever  they  can  be  felt  firm  and  resisting  beneath  the  skin,  and,  as 
remarked  above,  by  a  free  incision,  so  that  the  surgeon  may  see  wha: 
he  is  doing  ;  subcutaneous  tenotomy  is  often  disappointing. 

The  flexor  longus  digitorum  rarely  needs  section. 

In  the  adult  a  wedge  of  bone  has  occasionally  to  be  removed  from 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  tarsus,  before  the  man  can  become  a 
plantigrade,  or,  belter  still,  the  astragalus  is  excised,  as  advised  by  Lund. 
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Talipes  ▼alg-us  is  not  the  same  as  flat-foot ;  it  is  that  condition 
in  which  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  is  drawn  up  by  contracted 
peroneal  tendons.  The  condition  is  rare ;  and  rarer  still  is  that  in 
which  the  peroneal  tendons  need  division.  Obviously  it  is  wrong 
to  divide  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  in  mere  flat-foot,  for,  as 
remarked  above,  that  tendon  does  much  in  supporting  the  arches  of 
the  foot. 

Students  often  experience  a  difficulty  in  remembering  which  is 
talipes  varus  and  which  is  valgus.  They  should  think  of  the  well- 
known  condition  of  knock-knee,  or  genu  valgum,  for  genu  valgum 
is  constantly  associated  with  the  flat-foot,  the  inner  arch  of  the 
instep  having  sunk ;  flat-foot  is  also  called  spurious  talipes  valgus. 
Talipes  varus  is  the  opposite  condition^  in  which  the  inner  border  of 
the  foot  is  drawn  up  and  the  patient  walks  on  its  outer  side.  Often 
in  talipes  varus  corns  form  over  the  external  malleolus,  the  cuboid, 
and  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  ;  in  those  places  also  bursae 
may  be  developed  and  become  inflamed. 

Every  new-bom  child  has  a  little  *  varus,'  for  this  was  the  position 
of  the  foot  in  utero. 

Talipes  calcaneus  is  the  reverse  of  talipes  equlnus.  In  the 
former  condition  the  tibialis  anticus  and  its  associates  may  require 
division;  in  simple  equinus  Achilles-tenotomy  may  suffice.  The 
latter  operation  is  common  enough,  the  former  is  rarely  needed. 

In  paralysis  of  the  calf-muscles  the  heel  may  drop  from  stretching 
of  the  tendon  of  Achilles,  the  patient  becoming  the  subject  oi paralytic 
calcaneus.  In  this  condition  an  oblique  segment  may  be  removed 
from  the  tendon,  the  cut  surfaces  being  then  spliced. 

In  equinus  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  and  the  first  phalanges 
of  the  other  toes,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  drawn  up  towards  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot  and  even  partially  dislocated  backwards.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  when  the  heel  is  elevated  the  toes  are  pointed  down,  and, 
the  distance  between  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  long  extensors 
of  the  toes  being  increased,  whilst  the  muscles  themselves  are  not 
lengthened,  the  toes  are  drawn  into  the  position  of  extreme  extension. 
The  long  flexor  still  holds  down  the  ungual  phalanx. 

If  the  foot  be  forcibly  flexed  the  position  of  the  toes  is  at  once 
improved,  if  not  corrected. 

Pes  cavus  is  a  rare  congenital  deformity,  in  which  the  heel  is 
drawn  up  by  a  contracted  tendo  Achillis,  whilst  the  plantar  fascia 
shortens  the  foot  and  exaggerates  the  arch  of  the  instep. 

In  pes  cavus  the  tendon  of  Achilles  and  the  plantar  fascia  may 
require  division. 

Hammer-toe  is  a  congenital  deformity  in  which  the  first  phalanx 
of  (generally)  the  second  toe  is  drawn  back,  whilst  the  middle  and 
ungual  phalanges  are  flexed.  Thus  the  angle  of  the  first  inter- 
phalangeal  joint  forms  a  prominent  *  knee '  which  is  constantly  pressed 
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irpon  by  the  upper  leather  of  the  boot  or  shoe.  Careful  padding 
and  strapping  of  the  toe,  or,  in  more  extreme  cases,  division  of  the 
tendons,  sometimes  cures  this  deformity,  but  when  the  lateral  ligaments 
have  slipped  behind  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  nothing  short  of 
excision  of  the  head  of  that  bone,  or  amputation  of  the  toe,  will  effect  a 
cure.  The  deformity  is  often  heiedilary ;  it  is  doubtful  if  wearing  tight 
boots  is  often  accountable  for  it. 

The  inter-phalangeal  articulalions  of  the  foot  are  like  those  of  the 
hand  (p.  289). 

Thegreatmobihly  which  naturally  exists  between  the  astragalus  and 
the  scaphoid,  and  between  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  is  necessarily 
at  the  expense  of  the  strength  of  the  union  between  the  astragalus 
and  those  bones.  So,  as  the  result  of  great  violence,  the  interosseous 
(astragalo-calcanean)  ligament  may  be  ruptured,  and  the  os  calcis, 
scaphoid,  and  the  other  bones  of  the  foot  shified  inwards,  outwards, 
or  even  in  the  antero- posterior  plane.  The  dislocation  of  the  foot  is 
called  snbastTB,g;aloi<i. 

A  modification  of  Syme's  amputation  is  performed  on  this  prin- 
ciple :  the  heel-flap  being  made  as  usual,  but  the  ankle-joint  not 
being  opened.  A  short  dorsal  flap  is  made,  the  os  calcis  is  removed 
with   the  rest  of  the  foot,  and  the  heel-flap   is  brought   round   the 


The  Cutaneous  Vessels  and  Nerves  of  the  Foot 
The  venous  arch  on  the  dorsum  receives  tributaries  from  the  backs 
of  the  toes,  and  empties  itself  by  the  internal  and  eiitemal  saphenous 
veins.  The  direct  communication  between  the  saphenous  veins 
enables  one  of  them  to  do  the  work  of  both  when  inflammation  and 
plugging  have  rendered  its  fellow  impervious. 

ITie  arteries  on  the  dorsum  of  the  toes  are  smaller  than  the  plantar 
digital  branches.  The  three  outer  clefts,  and  the  outside  of  the  little 
toe  are  supplied  by  the  dorsal  interosseous  branches  of  the  metatarsal 
of  the  dorsalis  pedis.  The  innennost  cleft,  and  the  inner  side  of  the 
great  toe,  are  supplied  by  the  dorsalis  hallucis  (p,  494). 

On  the  under  aspect  the  three  outer  clefts  and  the  outer  side  of 
the  little  toe  are  supplied  by  the  digital  branches  of  the  external 
plantar  artery  ;  the  innermost  clefl  and  the  inner  side  of  the  great 
toe  get  branches  from  the  communicating  branch  of  the  dorsalis 

Nerves. — The  dorsum  is  chiefly  supplied  by  branches  of  the 
musculo -cutaneous,  but  the  cleft  between  the  great  and  second  toes 
receives  the  ending  of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve,  the  inner  side  of  the 
great  toe  getting  its  branch  from  the  musculo -cutaneous.  Along  the 
outer  side  of  the  foot  and  little  loe  twigs  are  derived  from  the  external 
s.phenou.. 
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The  internal  saphenous  nerve  supplies  the  inner  border  of  the  foot 
nearly  to  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  but  no  farther  (p.  358). 

In  the  sole  the  plantar  nerves  are  distributed,  the  inner  to  three 
toes  and  a  half,  and  the  external,  like  the  ulnar  nerve,  !o  one  and  a 
half.  An  additional  plantar  cutaneous  branch  coraes  through  the  in- 
ternal annular  ligament  fiom  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 

In  (unputatlon  of  the  great  toe  wltli  its  uetatarsal  bone  the 
ridge  across  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  is  made  out — the  joint 
with  the  internal  cuneiform  is  close  behind.  A  longitudinal  dorsal 
incision  is  made  from  half  an  inch  behind  this  till  the  head  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  is  approached.  The  incision  then  divides  to  make  a 
racquet- shaped  wound.  The  first  metatarsal  bone  is  then  enucleated, 
disarticulated,  and  removed,  together  with  its  two  phalanges. 

During  the  operation  thi folloiving structures  are  divided: — Skin 
and  superficial  .fascia  ;  plantar  fascia;  tributanes  of  the  internal 
saphenous  vein,  and  branches  of  the  internal  saphenous,  musculo- 
cutaneous, anterior  tibial,  and  internal  plantar  nen'es  ;  the  dorsalis 
hallucis  ;  branches  of  the  communicating,  and  of  the  internal  plantar 
arteries  ;  the  extensor  ptoprius  hallucis  ;  the  innermost  tendon  of  the 
extensor  brevis  digitorum  ;  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  ;  the 
transverse  ligament  and  muscle,  the  adductor,  flexor  brevis,  and 
abductor  hallucis ;  flexor  longus  hallucis ;  tibialis  anticus  and  peroneus 
longus  (  and  the  ligaments  connecting  the  first  metatarsal  with  the 
internal  cuneiform. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  (he  communicating  artery  as  it 
dips  through  the  root  of  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle. 

AmpBtatloii  of  tbe  little  toe  wltb  Its  metatarsal  bone  is  per- 
formed on  a  similar  plan,  the  dorsal  incision  being  begim  behind  the 
articulation  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  with  (he  cuboid.  The  struc- 
tures divided  are  tributaries  of  the  external  saphenous  vein  ;  branches 
of  the  external  saphenous,  musculo- cutaneous,  and  external  plantar 
nerves,  and  of  the  dorsal  interosseous,  metatarsal,  and  external  plantar 
arteries  ;  the  outer  part  of  the  plantar  fascia  ;  the  outermost  tendon 
of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  and  of  the  flexor  longus  and  brevis 
digitorum,  and  the  fourth  lumbrical  ;  the  transversus  pedis  muscle 
and  ligament  ;  a  plantar  and  a  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  and  the  in- 
sertions of  the  abductor  and  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  ;  the  peroneus 
tertius  and  brevis,  and  the  ligaments  of  the  outermost  tarso*meta- 
tarsal  joint. 

The  web  of  the  toes  reaches  about  an  inch  beyond  the  head  of  the 
metatarsal  bones.  In  ampntatlon  of  a  toe  the  web  makes  an  excel- 
lent covering  for  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  but,  in  amputation 
of  the  great  toe,  the  head  of  that  metatarsal  bone  requires  a  large  flap, 
which  is  best  obtained  from  the  under  surface.  The  head  of  this 
metatarsal  bone  should,  if  possible,  be  preserved,  on  account  of  lis 
importance  in  standing  and  walking. 
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Bonem  of   foot   tiBd   iTDOTlal    membrtuiea. — The   BRtraralns 

articulates  with  the  os  calcis  in  two  places,  the  interosseous  ligament 
intervening  between  the  facets.  Its  head  fits  into  the  fossa  at  the 
back  of  the  scaphoid.     The  posterior  of  its  two  calcanean  facets  has  a 


synovial  membrane  of  its  own,  but  the  membrane  which  lubricates  the 
anterior  lines  also  the  upper  surface  of  the  inferior  calcanco-scaphoid 
hgament,  and  follows  the  head  of  the  astragalus  into  the  astragalo- 
scaphoid  joint. 

Excision  of  the  astragalus  may  be  required  in  the  case  of  caries,  in 
intractable  dislocation  of  the  foot,  and  in  infantile  paralysis  and  invete- 
rate talipes  equino-varus  (Lund),  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  sole 
flat  upon  the  ground.  It  is  easily  accomplished  by  a  free  incision 
across  the  front  of  the  ankle-joint,  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and 
nerve,  and  as  many  of  the  neighbouring  tendons  as  convenient,  being 
placed  aside.  The  anterior  and  lateral  ligaments  of  the  ankle-joint 
and  the  as tragalo- scaphoid  connection  being  severed,  the  bone  is 
'  dug  out,'  the  interosseous  astragalo-calcanean  ligament  having  been 


)\'ement  which  apparently 
I  between  the  astragalus 
calcis  and  cuboid  on  the 
the  trai. 


Chopart'a  unpntatloD. — Much  of  the  m 
takes  place  at  the  ankle-joint  actually  occui 
and  scaphoid,  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  os 
outer  side  of  the  foot.  These  articulations 
or  mid-tarsal  joint ;  the  partial  removal  of  the  foot,  known  as  Chopart's 
amputation,  is  effected  through  IL  In  this  amputation  the  flap  is  first 
shaped  out  in  the  sole,  the  limits  of  the  flap  being  the  borders  of  the 
sole  laterally,  and  the  roots  of  the  toes  in  front.  Thus  all  the  soft 
parts  are  raised  in  a  thick  flap   to  cover  the  naked  ends  of  the 
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The  metatEU'sal  bones  have  a.  more  or  less  rectangular  base,  for 
articulation  with  the  cuneiforms  and  the  cuboid,  and  a  rounded  liead 
for  the  first  phalanx.  The  first  metatarsal,  like  a  phalanx,  has  its 
epiphysis  at  the  proximal  end. 


There  is  a  vertical  ridge  on  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first 
metatarsal  which  can  be  felt  beneath  the  skin  ;  close  behind  this  is 
the  Joint  wltb  tbe  innermoat  ounelform.  This  joint  is  exactly  in 
themiddle  of  the  length  of  the  foot,  the  arch  of  the  foot  being  almost 
entirely  behind  ii.  In  flat-foot  {p.  502),  therefore,  when  the  arch  has 
given  way  and  spread  out,  the  length  of  that  part  of  the  foot  which  is 
behind  this  joint  greatly  exceeds  that  which  is  in  front  of  it. 

The  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  is  firmly  mortised  amongst 
the  cuneiforms,  and  articulates  with  the  middle  cuneiform,  its  lateral 
surfaces  lying  against  the  internal  and  external  cuneiforms,  a  strong 
interosseous  ligament  connecting  it  with  the  inner. 

The  third  metatarsal  articulates  with  the  external  cuneiform  ;  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  articulate  with  the  cuboid.  The  base  of  the  fifth 
has  a  large  tuberosity,  which  bulges  behind  the  joint  with  the 
cuboid,  so,  to  hit  the  joint,  as  in  Key's  amputation,  the  knife  must 
be  slipped  behind  that  tuberosity  and  then  brought  forwards  and 
inwards. 

The  base  of  each  of  the  three  outer  metatarsals  articulates  behind 
by  an  oblique  facet ;  these  joints  have  the  same  slant—backwards 
and  outwards — and  the  innermost  of  them  is  on  the  level  of  the  joint 
between  the  first  metatarsal  and  the  internal  cuneiform. 

To  draw  tbe  line  of  tlie  tarso -metatarsal  Joints  upon  the  un- 
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dissected  foot,  a  dot  is  made  dose  behind  the  ridge  on  base  of  the  first 
metatarsal  bone,  and  another  behind  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth,  and 
these  dots  are  provisionally  connected  by  an  oblique  line.  Then  the 
shaft  of  the  second  bone  is  traced  back  into  its  expanded  base  amongst 
the  cuneiforms,  and  there  a  squared,  but  a  slightly  oblique,  notch  is 
depicted.  The  latter  part  of  this  plan  has  to  be  made  by  estimation,  as 
the  mortise  cannot  be  actually  fdt.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep.     It  is  shown  on  p.  507. 

The  tips  of  the  index-finger  and  thumb  are  kept  upon  the  i 
and  outer  landmarks  of  this  tarso-metatarsa!  joint  in  Bey'm  and  in 
XliB'aino'B  operation.  The  latter  amputation  consists  in  disarticu- 
lating all  the  metatarsal  bones  ;  but  in  the  amputation  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  English  surgeon  the  base  of  the  second  bone  is  , 
not  disarticulated,  but  sawn  across,  or  the  internal  cuneiform  is 
divided. 

In  Key's  and  Lisfranc's  amputation  a  very  short  dorsal  flap  is 
raised,  as  in  Choparf  s  operation  (p.  500)1  whilst  the  sole  of  the  foot  is 
made  to  supply  the  covering  for  the  naked  surfaces  of  the  cuboid  and 
cuneiforms.  This  flap  should  be  cut  longer  on  the  inner  side,  as  the 
surface  of  the  internal  cuneiform  which  it  has  to  cover  is  deeper  than 
that  of  the  cuboid.  Branches  of  the  two  plantar  arteries  will  require 
ligation  ;  but  the  main  trunk  of  the  externa!,  which  crosses  the  roots 
of  the  metitirsil  bones   may  just  escape  the  knife. 

z  vKlsna — Asa  result  of  wearing  boots  with  narrow  toes, 
the  great  toe  is  thrust  outwards, 
until  It  may  lie  under  or  over  the 
neighbouring  toes  The  partial  out- 
ward dislocation  of  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanjL  leai  es  the  inner  surface 
of  ihe  head  of  the  first  metatarsaF 
bone  prominent  beneath  the  skin, 
and  unprotected  from  the  pressure 
oftheboot  ItLs, however  thestrain 
upon  the  joint,  not  the  pressure  of 
ilie  boot,  which  sets  up  the  trouble 
and  pain  in  the  joint.  The  ap- 
pearance presented  by  the  great  toe  is  something  like  knock-knee, 
and  is  called  hallux  valgus.  When  the  deformity  is  slight  it  may  be 
treated  by  wide-toed  boots,  and  by  wearing  a  pad  of  cotton-wool  in  the 
first  cleft.  But,  if  it  be  severe,  the  shaft  of  the  first  metatarsal  may 
be  divided,  the  distal  part  of  the  bone  being  so  arranged  that  the 
phalanges  may  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  inner  border  of  the  foot. 

Unless  the  case  be  duly  treated,  the  mucous  bursa  which  is  apt  to 
be  developed  by  friction  on  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  mcta- 
tarsal  bone  becomes  inflamed.    The  large  roimd  and  painful  swelling 
I   then  produced  is  called  imnloii  (douivi,  mound). 
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Gouty  inflammation  is  specially  apt  to  attack  the  first  joint  of  the 
great  toe  :  because  it  is  a  hard-worked  joint,  because  it  is  far  away 
from  the  centre  of  circulation,  and  because  wearing  a  boot  has  caused 
the  toe  to  be  deflected  so  that  the  joint  is  not  worked  in  the  natural 

In  certain  flat-footed  adolescents  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe 
becomes  stiflTand  painful,  or  inconveniently  flexed  :  the  conditions  are 
called  boUnx  rivtanB  and  bnllnx  flextw ;  the  cause  is  unknown, 
and  the  treatment  is  unsatisfactory. 
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abdomen,  394 
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—  cavity  of,  314 
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—  dropsy  of.  316 
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—  injuries  of,  397 
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—  viscpra  of,  31B 

relaiive  position,  344 

1        —  wall  of,  30a 

abdominal  aneurysn,  351 

AdUi»)n'a  diKaae,  350 

—  aoria,  350 

adductors  of  thigh,  453 

-  ascites.  316 

—  ring,  external,  302 

adenoma  mammie,  204 

internal,  306 

adenoma  ofbreast,  304 

—  wall,  abscess  of,  305,  308 

iBBophony,  «a 

1      abducens,  65 

ague-cake,  34a 

abnonnalily,  sie  particular  pan 

air  io  veins,  4,  234 

'       abscess,  abdominal.  305 

air-cell6,  196 

—  axillary,  145 

—  passages,  foreign  body  in,  130.  134 

—  of  bullock,  an,  308,  453 

467 

air.  Udal,  153 

—  cervical,  2,  210 

—  of  hip-joint,  467 

—  Iliac,  211,308 

amputation,  lu  special  part 
Amussal's  operation,  331 

—  in  prostate,  415 

anal  fascia,  437 

-  in  sheath  of  rectus,  305 

—  ischio-rectal,  an,  308,  ^■^ 

,46s 

309 

—  lumbar,  an.  303,  30S 

aniens,  244.  2B1 

aneurysm,  la  special  artery 

—  of  liver,  339 

—  aortic,  .80 

-of  scalp.  7 

angina  pectoris,  169 

—  palmar.  aSti 

aniulat  curvature,  308 

-pelvic.  308,  367 
—  penoeal,  439 

ani  atresia.  383 

—  levator,  43B 

-  sphincter.  386 

-  peripleuriirc,  1B8 

ankle  clonos,  aai 

-  popliteal,  450,  485 

ankle-joint,  498 

—  effusion  into,  498 

—  prostatic,  415 

—  slruclures  behind  Ibe,  486,  49B 

1       —psoas.  311.  30B 

ankylosis  of  hip,  468 

1       —  renal,  410 
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annular  ligaments  of  ankle,  485 

wrist,  270 

annulus  ovalis,  166 
ano,  fistula  in,  438 
anterior  crural  nerve,  358 

—  interosseous  artery,  278 
nerve,  254 

—  tibial  artery,  492 

nerve,  382 

anthracosis,  191 
antrum  of  Highmore,  17 
anus,  artificial,  330 

—  development  of,  383 

—  epithelioma  of,  387,  389 

—  fissure  of,  386 

—  patulous.  386 

aorta,  abdominal,  298,  350 

—  arch  of,  178 

—  ascending,  178 

—  thoracic,  184 

—  transverse,  179 

—  valves  of,  168 

disease  of,  173 

situation  of,  169 

aortic  aneurysm,  180 
apex-beat,  162 
aphasia,  49 
apoplexy,  50 

appendices  epiploicse,  328 
aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  13 
aqueous  humovu',  84 
arachnoid,  38 

arch  of  aorta,  178 
arches  of  foot,  501 
arcus  senilis,  83 
Argyll- Robertson  pupil,  59 
arm,  surface  of,  237 
Arnold's  nerve,  69 
arteria  centralis,  81 
arteriotomy,  31 
artery,  see  special  artery 

—  structure  of,  178 
articulation,  see  special  joint 
artificial  anus,  330 
arytaenoid  cartilage,  ia6 
arytaenoideus,  128  • 
ascending  cervical  artery,  233 
ascites,  316 

asthma,  197 

astigmatism,  84 

astragalus,  507 

atlas,  206 

atlo-axoid  joint,  206 

atony  of  bladder,  410 

atresia  ani,  383 

auditory  meatus,  external,  94 

internal,  13 

—  nerve,  68 
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auditory  vertigo,  loi 
auricle,  left,  167 

—  right,  165 

—  development  of,  102 
auricular  nerve,  69 

great,   145 

posterior,  66 

auriculo-temporal  nerve,  63 
auriculo-ventricular  orifices,  167,  169 
auscultation,  200 

axilla,  244 
axillaiy  artery,  245 
course  of,  235 

—  fascia,  239 

—  glands,  248 

—  line,  237 

—  nerves,  249 

—  vein,  238,  246 
axis,  206 

azygos  artery,  157,  185 

—  vein,  154 


back,  pain  in  the,  210,  349,  351,  386 

balanitis,  422 

'  ballooning '  of  rectum,  384 

band,  ilio-tibial,  448,  452 

basal  ganglia,  53 

base  of  skull,  fracture  of,  38,  74 

basilic  vein,  238 

Bell,  nerve  of,  251 

Bell's  paralysis,  66 

'belly-ache,'  210 

bend  of  elbow,  263 

biceps,  of  arm,  243 

—  of  thigh,  450 

—  dislocation  of,  224 
bicipital  fascia,  243 
Bigelow's  ligament,  466 
bile-duct,  340 

bladder,  development  of,  406 

—  extroversion  of,  406 

—  female,  405 

—  hiatus  of,  406 

—  inflammation  of,  410 

—  irritation  of,  423 

—  male,  406 

—  puncture  of,  407 

—  rupture  of,  412 

—  sacculation  of,  408 

—  stone  in,  411 
b  eeding,  237 
blepharo-spasm,  73 
blind  spot,  93 
borborygmi,  330 
brachial  artery,  262 

^-  —  compression  of,  236 

—  plexus,  249 
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'      brachialis  amicus,  344 

Carden's  amputation,  484 

1 

,       brachio-cephalic  artery,  1B2 

cardiac  disease,  17' 

1 

brain,  44 

—  niurmnrs,  171 

-  aneries  of,  4a 

—  end  of  stomach,  319 

1 

1       —  fissures,  47 

—  nerves,  224 

—  membnuiES  of,  37 

caries  of  spine,  ao8,aio 

—  lopogiaphy  of.  45 

carotid  artery,  common,  aa 

J 

branchial  clefts,  i^ 

in  thorai,  24 

1       —  fistula;,  124 

external,  26 

,       breaal,  aoa 

internal,  33 

^^M 

—  sheath,  24 

^^H 

—  thoracic,  315 

-  iriangles,  10 

bregma,  366 

^Hl 

Brighfs  disease.  346 

cni^l  arteries^  275 

1      broad  ligamenl,  390 

Broca's  region,  49 

bronchi.  134,  195 

camncula  lachrymalis,  74 

bronchial  breathmg,  aoo         4, 

cHTunculEe  myrtifonnes,  40a 

—  glands,  199 

castration.  435 

cataract.  S9 

—  vessels,  199 

catheter,  male,  passing  a,  418 

bronchiectasis.  198 

—  female,  passing  a,  419 

bronchitis.  igS 

-  Eustachian,  roo 

bronchophony,  aoa 

catheterisation,  rules  for,  419 

bronchocele,  135 

Cauda  equina,  113 

brow-ague,  60 

cava  inferior,  355 

bruits,  171 

—  superior.  187 

Bryant's  line,  448 
bubo,  451 

Zl^T^^^ui^^.SS 

^ 

bubonocele,  310 

buccal  nerve,  63 

cqihalic  vein,  238 

cerebellar  arteries,  43 

bulb  of  urethra,  417,  44a 

bulbar  paralysis,  56,  71 

cerebral  circulation,  4a 

bunion.  510 

bum,  ulcer  after,  315 

—  veins,  41 

bursas  about  ankle,  486 

cerebro-splnal  fluid,  38 

-  buttock,  460 

—  elbow.  a8a 

cervical  cord,  aiB 

—  hip,  468 

—  fascia,  i 

—  knee.  478 

-  nerves,  143 

—  shoulder,  240 

—  plejcus,  143 

—  ^vriit,  370.  374 

—  vertebrae,  205 

bullock,  flattening  of, 

cervicalis  nscendens,  13a 
cen^ico-facial  nerve,  66 
eervhi  ulen,  392 
cheek  ligamenls.  207 

n 

crecum,  336,  3^8 

cheeks,  106 

chest,  148 

caleaneum,  508 

—  uppng  the,  190 

Chopart's  operation,  507 

—  Hunter's,  454,  458 

chorda  tympani,  66 

—  ioEuinal,  309 

chorda:  lendinez,  16 

—  ofNuek,  391 

chordee,  425 

—  ofSdilemm.  90 

choroid,  85 

canaiiculi,  75 

ciliary  arteries,  Si 

1      canals,  seoii-drcular,  101 

-  mtacle,  85 

capsule,  of  GlissoD,  336 

^^H 

'       -otTanon,  77 

—  processes,  85 

—  area,  superficial,  165 

circle  Of  Willis,  43 
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circumflex  i 

of  thigh,  456 

—  iliac  aiKry,  371 


clavicle,  335 
davus,  60 
claw-fiDgers,  254 


cleft 


loe 


club  fiiot ,  503 
coccydynia,  3G2 
coccygeal  anerj'.  374 
—  gland,  355 
coccygeas,  436 

cochW,  loi 

Cock's  operalion,  41S 

cceliacaiis,  35a 

Colless  ftacture,  383 

colic,  315 

colon,  33S 

■coloiomy  in  groin,  330 


,      cefe,  419 
—  stemo-raastmd  tumour, 
conjoined  lendon,  304 
conjunctiva,  73 
constnclors  of  pharyns.  i; 


oftirai 


s.  335, 


ligaments  of,  3s6 

coTaco-brachialis,  343 
cord,  spermatic,  433 

—  hydrocele  of,  430 

—  spinal,  313 


cranb-mbes.  16 

crajiium  bifiduni,  16 

cremasler,  304 

cribriform  fesda,  3.3, 

50 

cricoid  cartilage,  125 

,   136 

crista  galli.  14 

cruciform  anasiomosis 

373 

crural  arch,  deep,  306 

us  cmiti, 
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cuboid  bone,  >^ 

CUtves  of  spine,  30; 
cut-throat,  36 
cypbosis,  107 
t^titis,  410 
cyslolomy,  44; 

—  of  breast,  304 

—  of  kidney,  3^,  4 

—  of  neck,  134 

—  of  testicle,  431 


dartos,  436 

'  death  rattle,'  aoi 

deep  crural  arch.  306 

defxcation,  involuntary,  3l3 

deglutJtioD,  109 

ddlold.  341 

dental  artery,  inferior,  33 

posterior,  32 

—  nerve,  inferior,  63.  64 


.  "4p  399.  * 


descent  of  testis,  41S 

develQpoient,  general  remarks  upon, 


digastric  muscle,  6 
—  region,  6,  a? 
dilatalion  of  broncbus,  19S 

dimple  near  lacnim,  400 
diplM,  vein*  of,  40 
diplopia,  S9 
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direct  inguinal  hernia,  310 

136                                 ^^H 
epilepsy,  53                                     ^^^^H 

diverticulum.  335 

epispadias,  406                                ^^H 

—  veinofpenia,  425 

doTsalis  pedis,  494 

—  penis,  423,  443 

eruption  of  leeth.  113                       ^^^^^| 

ethmoid  bone.  14                              ^^^^^| 

Douglas,  poudi  of,  390 

ethmoidal  arteries,  Si                       ^^^M 

dropped  wrisl,  252 

Eustachian  tube,  99                        ^^^^^H 

eversion  of  femur,  463                     ^^^^M 

legs,  347 

extensors  of  ankle,  48a                 ^^^^M 

—  of  wrist,  aSo                             ^^^H 

ZZSm!% 

Duchenne's  disease.  71 

—  auditory  meatus,  94                   ^^^H 

—  carotid  artery,  36                        ^^^^1 

duclus  arteriosus,  179 

—  iliac  artery,  370                           ^^^^^H 

—  venosus,  33s 

—  mammary  anery,  34s                ^^^^H 

duodenum.  iH 

—  thoracic  nerves,  351                    ^^^^1 

—  ulcer  of,  325 

eslravasalion  of  urine,  439               ^^^W 

Dupuyiren's  conlraciion,  371 

eye-ball,  exciMon  of,  S3                                  ■ 

dura  mater,  arteries  of,  41 

-lids,  73                                                          1 

of  btain,  37 

cord,  313 

venous  siniises  or,  37 

face,  nerves  of,  67,  145                      ^^^M 

dysentery,  339.  387 

facial  artery,  29                                 ^^^^^| 

dyspepsia,  319,  331 

~  nerve,  65                                   ^^^^1 

dyspmm.  202 

-  paralysis,  67                              ^^H 

^^H 

fEecal  fistula,  29S                               ^^^H 

ear.  93 

—  ioipactloQ.  3!ig                          ^^^^1 

—  cough,  93 

—  development  of,  10a 

Fallopian  tube,  401                           ^^^^^| 

—  external,  93 

false  passag[e  417                          ^^^^^^^| 

—  inlemal,  10. 

fascia  lata,  451                                   ^^^^1 

—  middle,  95 

—  ring.  74 

—  lumbomm,  304                             ^^^^^| 

ee,opia.3.8 

femoral  artery,  common,  454           ^^^^^| 

ejoculatory  ducts,  416 

deep,  456                                     ^^^ 

ligation  of,  458                                   ■ 

elbow  joint,  265 
—  region  of.  363 

—  —  superficial,  454                                          1 

—  hernia,  313                                                      1 

'  election,  seat  of.'  485 

-  veins,  4S7                                                      J 

femur,  development  of,  461                 ^^^M 

emissary  veins  of  skull,  41 

—  dislocation  of,  469                      _^^H 

-  fracture  of,  461                               ^^H 

fibula,  496,  49S                                    ^^H 

fifth  nerve,  60                                 ^^^1 

tiltralioa  angle,  91                             ^^^M 

encysted  hernia,  310 

—  hydrocele,  439,  430 

fissure  of  anus,  386                        ^^^^H 

endocardium.  1G5 

~  of  Rolando,  45                          ^^^^H 

entropiuni,  73 

-ofSylvius,  44,  46                      ^^^m 

enuresis,  433 

fistula,  branchial,  124                   .^^H 

epiblast,  .33 

—  fxcal,  298                                    ^^^H 

~               43B                                 ^^^H 

epididymis,  430 

—  umbilical,  293                         ^^^H 

Hit-foot,  503                                ^^^^H 

epigastric  artery,  deep,  370 

dexors  of  ankle,  49a                     ^^^^H 

superficial,  455 

371                            ^^^H 

^^^^^^^ 
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flexors  of  leg,  487 

—  thigh,  453 
«—  toes,  488 

foetal  circulation,  166 

—  head,  365 

fold  of  buttock,  460 
fontanelles,  365 
foot,  500 

—  amputations  in,  507 

—  arteries  of,  491,  494 

—  muscles  of,  494,  501 

—  nerves  of,  381,  382,  505 
foramen  of  Majendie,  38 

Monro,  56 

forearm,  arteries  of,  275 

—  dislocation  of,  266 

—  muscles  of,  271 

—  nerves  of,  252 

—  surface  of,  268 

fo-eign  body  in  air-passage,  134 

ear,  95 

gullet,  140 

fossa,  ischio-rectal, 
— ^  subclavian,  9,  229 

—  of  Rosenmtiller,  loi 
fossettes,  inguinal,  311 
fourth  nerve,  59 
fracture,  see  special  bone 

—  in  a  joint,  284 
frsenum  linguae,  114 
friction-sound,  159 
frontal  artery,  81 

—  bone,  II 
^  sinus,  II 

funicular  process  of  peritoneum,  310, 
428 

—  hydrocele,  429 


Gaertner,  duct  of,  399 
galactocele,  203 
Galen,  veins  of,  40 
gall-bladder,  340 
ganglion,  cervical,  224 

—  lenticular,  61 
ganglionic  cells,  218 
Gasserian  ganglion,  60 
gastric  catarrh,  320 

—  ulcer,  321 
gastrocnemius,  487 
gastrostomy,  323 
gastrotomy,  323 
generative  organs,  female,  389 

male,  421 

genito-crural  nerve,  357 
genu  valgum,  479 
Gimbemat's  ligament,  302 
glandulae  concatenatae,  37 
glans  penis,  424 
glaucoma,  91 


HUM 

glenoid  cavity,  256 
Glisson's  capsule,  336 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  68 
glottis,  127 
gluteal  artery,  374 

—  bursas,  460 

—  nerve,  379 

—  region,  374,  459 
gluteus  maximus,  460 
goitre,  135 

Graafian  follicles,  399 
great  auricular  nerve,  145 

—  occipital  nerve,  143 

—  toe,  506 

Gritti's  amputation,  484 
groin,  447 

gubemaculum  testis,  428 
gums,  112 
gustatory  nerve,  63 
gyri  operti,  49 


haematemesis,  195,  321 

haematocele,  367,  39)8,  430,  433 

haematokolpos,  395 

haemoptysis,  195 

haemorrhoidal  artery,  354,  373,  388, 

442 
haenK>rrhoids,  388 
hallux  rigidus,  511 

—  valgus,  510 
hammer-toe,  504 
hamstring  muscles,  450 
hand,  269 

hamular  process,  107 

hard  palate,  107 

hare-Up,  104 

head,  bones  of,  11 

heart,  altered  position  of,  162,  163 

—  diseases  of,  171 

—  marked  on  surface,  163 

—  situation  of  valves,  169 

—  sounds  of,  169 
heel,  sore, 
hemiplegia,  50 
hepatic  artery,  340,  352 

—  duct,  340 

—  cirrhosis,  336 

—  veins,  340,  356 
hepatitis,  339 
hermaphroditism,  421 
hernia,  see  special  variety 
Herophili,  torcular,  40 
Hesselbach's  triangle,  310 
Hey's  operation,  510 
hip-joint,  465 

—  disease  of,  467 

—  dislocation  of,  469 
housemaid's  knee,  478 
humerus,  development  of,  260 
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hunierQS,  dislocation  of,  257 

inler-aniciilar  fibro-carlilaees,  473 

—  fracture  of,  a6o 

intorcolmnnar  fascm,  302 

—  rotators  of,  057 

intercostal  arteries,  156 

Hunter's  canal,  ^54,  45B 

—  nerves,  151 

hydrocele,  439 

—  encysted,  of  testis,  431 

—  of  neck,  124 
hydrocephalus,  56 

—  carotid  artery,  33 

—  cutaneous  nerve,  253 

—  iliac  artery,  372 

hycglOBsus,  115 

hyoiJ  bone,  depressors  of,  5 

—  jugular  vdn,  36 

—  mammary  artery.  155 

—  maxillary  artery,  33 

—  pudie  artery.  438,  441 

elevators  of,  6 

hypogastric  artery.  371 

—  plexus,  234 

nerve,  379 

hjpoElossal  nerve,  7. 

hypertrophy.  175 

—  merobrane,  285 

hypoblast,  133 

—  nerves,  252,  254 

hypospadias.  4S0 

irregular  internal  pudie,  442 

intervertebral  disc,  306 

ileo-ctecal  valve,  328 

mtestmaJ  obslTizction,  3^9 

ileum,  324 

-large,  326 

iliac  artery,  common,  368 

—  small,  323 

external,  370 

mtntcranial  pressure,  50 

internal,  37a 

iniussusceplion,  329 

—  fascia,  307 

iridectomy,  88 

-  vans,  376 

iris,  87 

iUacuB.  ^ 

^slraclureof.  318 

iritis,  68 

ilio-lumbar  artery,  375 

ischio-reclal  fossa,  363,  436 

ilio-libial  band,  44B,  450,  452 

island  of  Reil,  49 

imperforate  tectum,  383 

isthmtis  of  thyroid,  134 

incontinence  of  fseces.  318 

incos,  96 

Jacksonian  epilepsy,  53 

infantile  hernia,  310 

)acobson's  nerve,  69 

—  hydrocele,  430 

jaundice.  340 

^  paralysis,  219 

jaw,  lower,  19 

infarction,  194 

—  upper,  17 

inferior  dental  artery,  3a 

jejunum,  324 

joint,  i«  special  articulation 

—  maxilla,  tg,  30 

Jordan's  amputation,  469 

—  profunda,  863 

jugular  vein,  anterior,  36 

ertemal,  35 

infra-maxillary  nerve,  67 

internal,  36 

infra-orbital  arter/,  33 

—  nerve,  62 

keratitis,  84 

inguinal  canal,  309 

kidney,  relations  of,  343 

-  fosseltes,  3" 

—  situation  of,  333 

-  hemia,  307,  3.0 

—  lymphatics,  451 

r^Ji"!^^,o 

—  nerves,  356 

knee,  burs^' about,  478 

inhibitory  influence,  aao 

-region  of,  449 

—  jerk,  221 

-  bone,  360 

knee-joint,  472 

—  I'ein'!,  186 

—  —  amputation  at,  484 

^ 
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knee-joint,  excision  of,  480 

—  pains  at,  478 

—  structures  around,  478 

—  synovial  membrane  of,  474 
knock-knee,  479 

kyphosis,  207 


labia  majora,  402 

—  minora,  402 
labial  arteries,  104 

—  hernia,  307 
labio-glossal  paralysis,  71 
lachrymal  apparatus,  75 

—  artery,  8i 

—  bone,  19 

—  nerve,  61 
large  intestine,  326 

arteries  of,  330 

laryngeal  nerves,  70 
laryng^mus  stridulus,  128 
laryngoscopy,  129 
laryngotomy,  130 
larynx,  125 

—  removal  of,  130 

lateral  curvature  of  spine,  207 

—  sacral  artery,  375 

—  sinuses,  39 

—  ventricles,  56 
latissimus  dorsi,  242 
left  atu"icle,  167 

—  ventricle,  167 
leg,  back  of, 

—  fascia  of,  485 

—  front  of, 
lens,  88 

lenticular  ganglion,  61 
lesser  occipital  nerve,  144 
levator  anguli  scapulae,  4 
'' —  ani,  438 

—  palati,  io8 
ligament,  see  special  region 
ligamentiun  nuchse,  3 

—  patellae,  450,  472 
linea  alba.  295 

—  semilunaris,  296 

li  neae  albicantes,  297 

—  trans versae,  206 
lingual  artery,  28 
lingualis,  116 
lips,  103 

Lisfranc's  amputation,  510 

lithotomy,  443,  445 

little  finger,  muscles  of,  292 

—  toe,  amputation  of,  506 
Littre's  operation,  330 
liver,  332 

—  pulsation  in,  175 
~  stab  of,  192,  335 
lobes  of  brain,  45 


MEM 

lobule  of  ear,  93 
localisation,  cerebral,  45 
locomotor  ataxy,  223 
locus  perforatus,  4^,  49 
longitudinal  sinus,  39,  40 
lordosis,  207,  468 
lumbago,  210,  349,  351 
lumbar  aponeurosis,  304 

—  arteries,  355 

—  caries  and  renal  calculus,  349 

—  £ascia,  304 

—  glands,  376 

—  hernia,  211,  305 

—  nerves,  356 

—  plexus,  356 
lumbo-sacial  cord,  359 
lumbricals,  273 

lungs,  outUneof,  191,  193 

—  lobes  of,  192 
Luschka's  gland,  355 
lymphatics  of  abdomen,  376 
groin,  451 

neck,  37 


macrostoma,  104 
Maclntyre's  splint,  462 
Majendie,  foramen  of,  38 
malar  nerve,  62 
malleoli,  496 
malleus,  9I6 
mammary  gland,  202 
margo  acutus,  162 
masseter,  7 
mastoid  cells,  12 

—  vein,  39 
maxilla,  inferior,  19 

—  superior,  17 

excision  of,  18 

maxillary  artery,  32 

—  nerve,  inferior,  63 

superior,  62 

supra-,  67 

measure,  lower  limb,  448 

—  upper  limb,  236 

meatus  auditorius  extemus,  94 
intemus,  13 

—  of  nose,  120 
Meckel's  diverticulum,  325 

—  ganglion,  63 
median  nerve,  253 

—  vein,  237 

median  basilic  vein,  237 

—  cephalic  vein,  238 

—  hare-lip,  105 

—  lithotomy,  445 
mediastina,  153 
medulla  oblongata,  55 
Meibomian  glands,  74 
membrana  sacciformis,  285,  386 
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membrana  tympani,  97 

artificial,  98 

membranes  of  brain,  37 

spinal  cord,  213 

meningeal  arteries,  32,  41,  42 
meningocele,  12,  16,  119 
mesenteric  artery,  inferior,  354 
superior,  353 

—  veins,  337 
mesentery,  325 

mesial  surface  of  hemisphere,  52 
mesoblast,  123 
metacarpal  bones,  290 
metallic  tinkling,  201 
metatarsal  bones,  509 
micturition  centre,  411 
middle  meningeal  i  rtery,  32 

—  sacral  artery,  355 
miner's  elbow,  282 
mitral  valve,  168 

disease  of,  173,  177 

monoplegia,  50 
Monro,  foramen  of,  56 
mons  Veneris,  296,  402 
motor  area  of  brain,  48,  52 

—  ocuh,  58 
mouth,  103 

—  development  of,  104 
mucous  polypi,  nasal,  121 
mumps,  118 
murmurs,  cardiac,  171 
muscae,  90 

muscular  atrophy,  219 
musculi  papillares,  167 

—  pectinati,  167 

musculo-cutaneous  ner\'e,  255,  381 
musculo-spiral  nerve,  251 

paralysis,  252 

mylo-hyoid  artery,  32 

muscle,  6 

nerve,  64 

myopia,  86 

nares,  plugging,  122 

—  posterior,  122 
nasal  artery,  81 

—  duct.  76 

—  fossa,  119 

—  nerve,  61 

—  polypi,  121 
nates,  fold  of,  460 
neck  of  child,  132 

—  triangles  of,  9 

—  venous  pulse  in,  174 
N^laton's  line,  447 
nephritis,  346 

ninth  nerve,  71 
nipple,  202 
nose,  119 
bleeding,  121 


OVI 


nose,  development  of,  122 

note  on  development  generally,  123 

Xuck,  canal  of,  391 

nutmeg  liver,  337 

nymphse,  402 


oblique  inguinal  hernia,  307,  310 

—  muscles  of  abdomen,  302 

orbit,  78 

obturator  artery,  373 
irregular,  371 

—  fascia,  364 

—  hernia,  314 

—  nerve,  358 

—  plexus,  359 
occipital  artery,  30 

—  bone,  15 

—  nerves,  14 

—  sinus,  15 

—  triangle,  10 
occipito-frontalis,  7 
oculi  tendo,  73 
oedema  of  ankles,  178 

eyelids,  72 

glottis,  129 

cesophagotomy,  140 
oesophagus,  136 
olecranon,  fracture  of,  284 
olfactory  nerve,  57 
omentum,  316 
omo-hyoid,  5 

onyx,  84 
ophthalmic  artery,  81 

—  ganglion,  61 

—  nerve,  6i 

—  vein,  82 
optic  disc,  93 

—  ner\e,  57 

—  thalamus,  54 
orbicularis  oris,  103 

—  palpebrarum,  72 
orbit,  76 

—  fascia  cf,  77 

—  muscles  of,  78 
orbital  fissure,  76,  124 
orchitis,  416,  432,  435 
OS  calcis,  508 

OS  innominatum,  360 

—  uteri,  392 
ossicles,  96 

osteo-arthritis,  243,  465 
otitis,  98 
ovariotomy,  400 
ovaritis,  400 

ovary,  398 

—  artery  of,  354 

—  tumour  of,  399 

—  veins  of,  356 
oviduct,  401 
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Pacchionian  bodies,  38 
pains  over  chest.  153 

—  peripheral,  209 
palate,  cleft.  108 

—  hai^,  19,  107 

—  soft,  107 

muscles  of,  108 

palatine  artery,  33 
palm,  269 

palmar  arch,  deep,  277 
superficial,  279 

—  fascia,  271 
palmaris  brevis,  292 
palpebral  artery,  81 
pampiniform  plexus,  433 
pancreas,  300,  342 
paracentesis  abdominis,  317 

—  pericardii,  161 

—  thoracis,  190 

—  tympani,  97 
paralysis,  cerebral,  50 

—  infantile,  219 

—  spinal,  222 
paraphimosis,  422 
paraplegia,  222 
parietal  bone,  16 

—  and  visceral  anastomoses,  309 
parotid  gland,  117 
parovarium,  399 

parturition,  366 
patella,  475 
patellar  reflex,  221 

—  plexus,  358 
patheticus,  59 
pectiniform  septum,  424 
pectoralis  major,  239 

—  minor,  240 
pectoriloquy,  201 
pedicle,  ovarian,  391 
pelvic  glands,  376 

—  fascia,  363 

—  viscera,  382 
pelvis,  360 

—  fracture  of,  362 
penis,  421 

—  arteries  of,  442 

—  muscles  of,  440 

—  nerves  of,  379,  425 

—  vein  of,  377,  425 
percussion  of  chest,  199 
perforating  arteries,  456 
pericarditis,  158 
pericardium,  158 
pericranium,  7 
perineal  abscess,  439 

—  hernia,  314 
perineum,  female,  445 

—  male,  438 
peripheral  pains,  209 
peritoneum,  314 


POS 

peritonitis,  315 
perityphlitis,  327 
peroneal  artery,  490,  491 

—  nerve,  381 

—  reflex,  221 
peronei,  492 

pes  anserinus,  65 

—  cavus,  504 
Petit's  triangle,  305 
petrosal  nerve,  63 

—  sinus,  39 
petrous  bone,  13 
Peyer*s  patches,  324 
phantom  tumour,  296 

—  ulcers,  392 
pharyngeal  artery,  31 

—  plexus,  138 
pharynx,  136 
phimosis,  422 
phlebotomy,  237 
phrenic  artery,  352 

—  nerve,  147 
phthisis,  198 
pia  mater,  38 
pigeon-breast,  150 
piles,  388 
pinna,  93 

Pirogoffs  amputation,  500 
planes  of  pelvis,  364 
plantar  arch,  491 

—  arteries,  491 

—  fascia,  500 

—  ligaments,  501 

—  nerves,  381 
platysma  myoides,  i 
pleura,  187 
pleurisy,  188 

•  pleurodynia,  153,  184 
plexus  gulae,  139 
plica  semilunaris,  74 
pneumogastric  nerve,  69 
pneumonia,  192 

—  hypostatic,  193 
pneumothorax,  191,  J97 
pons  Varolii,  54 
polio-myelitis,  219 
poplitesd  artery,  481 

—  nerves,  380,  381 
paralysis  of,  382 

—  space,  480 

—  vein,  483 
popliteus,  480 
Porro's  operation,  392 
portal  vein,  337 
portio  dura,  65 

positions  of  cardiac  valves,  169 
post-pharnygeal  abscess,  210 
posterior  auricular  artery,  30 
nerve,  66 

—  interosseous  ner\'e,  252 
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posleri  ir  scapular  artery,  333 

reeto-vosical  &scia,  363,  437 

~  tihiaJ  anery.  4B9 

pouch.  384 

return,  3B2    .  _ 

Polfa  fracture.  496 

PoQparfs  ligamenl,  31W,  447 

—  femoris,  453 

pregnancy,  394 

rt'ciirrenl  laryngeal  nerve,  ^0 

reduction  en  masse,  31a 

presystolic  murmur,  .73 

reduplication  of  sound,  171 

priapism,  423 

reilejes  exaggerated,  aog 

profunda  femoris.  456 

—  of  cord,  319,  aao 

prolapsus  ani,  387 

—  lost,  aao 

—  uteri,  397 

Reil,  island  of,  49 

pronator  mdii  teres,  271 

region  of  Broca,  49 

renal  calculus,  349 

prostate,  4.2 

-  vessels,  354  35^ 

—  veins  of,  377 

psoas,  abscess  of,  308 

respiratory  pulse  in  neck,  175 

—  muscle,  307 

pterygiuni,  74 

restiform  bodies,  55 

pterygoid  muscles,  8 

pterygo-maxiliary  liBaroeni,  106 

retina,  92 

pubic  anery,  37, 

reiro-pharyngeal  abscess,  110 

.      —  spine,  30a 

rhomboid  ligament,  aa; 

pudendal  hernia,  307 

ribs,  149                                          .^^ 

—  nerve,  379 

rider's  bone.  449                              ,^^^H 

pudic  artery,  eitemal,  455 

right  auricle,  165                              ^^^^^H 

iulemal,  44" 

—  lymphatic  duct.  158                         ^^^^H 

irregular,  44a 

-ventricle.  .67                                ^^H 

—  nerve,  379 

rimaglotlldis,  .=7                                   ^^H 

nng,  abdominal,  303,  30a                            ■ 
Rolando,  fissure  of.  4/                                     ■ 

-artery,  167,  .84, V 

—  plexus,  199 

root  of  lung,  ,94                                                     ■ 

—  valve,  167 

round  ligament,  40a                                               V 

—  veins,  195 

puncla  lachrymaita.  75 

—  organ  of,  399 

paneture  of  bladder,  407 

rotators,  mtemnl.  of  thigh,  448 

-artificial,  B8 

pyloric  artery,  353 

sac  of  hernia,  316 

pvlorus,  319 

sacra  media,  376 

—  dilatation  of,  3113 

sacral  dimple,  410 

—  stricture  of,  3M 

-  nerves.  378 

pyo-pneumo-thorax,  197 

—  tumour,  304 

sacro-iliac  joint,  360 

sacro-sdali^cliEaraents.361 
saCTO-venetear  angle.  361 

sacnin.,36a 

quinsy,  tra 

internal,  358 

—  opening.  451 

radial  artery,  a7s 

—  '^i"/  '0"8.  450 

—  nerve.  351 

short,  481 

—  vein,  a37 

sartorius,  453 

radical  treotmenl  of  hcmia,  joS 

scaleni,  141 

railio-carpal  Jrant,  385 

scalp,  7 

-  ulnar  joinl,a66 

—  arteries  of,  30.  31,  81 

—  lymphatics  of,  37 

—  liea'd  of,  236 

—  nerves  of,  6a,  67,  145 

ranine  artery.  aS 

ranula,  117 

scapula,  3^ 

rectocelc,  404 

-luvaiionof,a4. 
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Scarpa's  triangle,  454 
Schlemm,  canal  of,  90 
sciatic  artery,  373 

—  nerves,  379,  390 
scirrhus  mammae,  203 
sclerotic.  82 
scrotum,  426 

—  development  of,  420 
'  seat  of  election,'  485 
see-saw  murmur,  174 
semilunar  cartilages,  473 

—  valves,  168 

sensor}'  are^  of  cortex,  53 
septum  crurale,  308,  313 

—  pectiniforme,  424 
serratus  magnus,  241 
seventh  nerve,  65 
sheath  of  rectus,  304 
shingles,  151,  302 
shoulder,  225,  235 

—  bursoe  at,  240 

—  dislocations,  258 

—  pains  at,  339 

—  joint,  256 
sigmoid  flexure,  326 
sinuses  of  dura,  39 

Morgagni,  137 

site  of  spinal  nerves,  214 
sixth  nerve,  65 

skull,  fracture  of,  13 

—  topography  of,  45 
small  intestine,  324 
snuffles,  121 

soft  palate,  107 
solar  plexus,  224 
sole  of  foot,  500 
soleus.  486 
sounds  of  heart,  169 

—  morbid,  171 
spasmodic  stricture,  417 
spastic  rigidity,  222 
spermatic  artery,  354,  432 

—  cord,  431 

—  nerves,  435 

—  veins,  355,  433 
spermatorrhoea,  416,  436 
sphenoid  bone,  14 
sphincter  ani  veins,  212,  386 
spina  bifida,  204 

spinal  abscess,  210 

—  accessory  nene,  70 

—  arteries,  232 

—  cord,  213 

—  curvature,  207 

—  ligaments,  206 

—  nen'es,  214 

—  reflexes,  219 

—  veins,  212 
spine,  20 

—  caries  of,  208 


SYL 

spine,  ligaments  of,  206 

—  of  pubes,  302,  447,  453 
spinous  processes,  205 
splanchnics,  224 

spleen,  341 
splenic  artery,  353 
spongy  part  of  urethra,  417 
stap^ius,  97 
stapes,  96 
Stenson's  duct,  118 
stemo-clavicular  joint,  225 
stemo-hyoid,  5 
stemo-mastoid,  3 
sternum,  148 
stiff  great-toe,  511 
stomach,  318 
stomach-cough,  322 
stone  in  bladder,  411 

—  —  kidney,  349 
strabismus,  80 
stricture,  417 
stye,  74 

styloid  process,  14 
stylo-maxillary  ligament,  2 
subarachnoid  space,  38 
sub-astragaloid  amputation,  505. 
subclavian  artery,  22Q 

—  fossa,  241 

—  triangle,  9 

—  vein,  234 
subclavius,  240 
subdural  space,  38 
sublingual  artery,  28 

—  gland,  119 
submaxillary  triangle,  10* 

—  gland,  118 
sub-peritoneal  fat,  308 
subscapular  artery,  247 

—  nerves,  251 
subscapularis,  242 
succussion,  201 
superflcial  cardiac  area,  165 
superior  intercostal  artery,  157- 

—  laryngeal  nerve,  70 

—  maxilla,  17 

—  maxillary  nerve,  62 

—  thyroid  artery,  28 

—  vena  cava,  187 
supinator  longus,  271 

—  brevis,  281 

supra-clavicular  nerves,  146 
supra-maxillary  nerve,  67 
supra-renal  bodies,  350 
supra-orbital  artery,  81 

—  nerve,  61 

supra-scapular  artery,  233 
supra-trochlear  nerve,  61 

•  surgical  kidney,*  410 
suspension  in  spinal  disease,  212- 
Sylvius,  aqueduct  of,  56 
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Sylvius,  fissure  of,  4+,  4b 

thymus  gUnd,  IS4                            ^^H 

thyro-hyoid  membrane,  126           ^^^^H 

thyroid  artery,  inferior,  333               ^^^^ 

of  pelvis.  376 

—  asis,  =3^                                                         1 

symphysis  pubis,  447 

synechia,  88 

-  bodyf^'''  °                                           1 

—  canilage,  125                                          ^ 

svnovitis  of  knee,  474 

~  veins,  36,  185,  .36                       ^^M 

inferior,  187                          ^^^H 

Ihyroidea  ima,  t8i                        ^^^^I 

thyrotomy,  130                                  ^^^^^| 

tailor's  bursa,  360,  496 

tibia,  495                      ^^^m 

talipes,  503 

—  threefold  displacemenl  of,  477^^^^H 

1       tapping  abdomen,  395,  396,  317 

tibial  artety.  anterior,  491                ^^^H 

—  pericardium,  iSi 

posterior.  488                       ^^^^^H 

—  pleura,  190 

—  muscles,   499                                ^^^H 

tarsal  ean.lage.  7= 

larso-melatarsus,  509 

posterior,  381                        ^^^^| 

60                                    ^^H 

■arsu..5i^'^ 

tight  lacing,  300                              ^^^H 

leeth,  113 

tinkling,  metallic,  aoi                        ^^H 

temporal  artery,  dt-ep,  32 

toes,  supplies  of  the,  J05                     ^^^ 

tongue,  _i  .4                                                         1 

—  bone.  II 

—  excision  of,  I  iS                                               1 

—  fascia,  8 

tongue-cenlres,  51                                               1 

tonsils,  III                                                          J 

—  nerves.  61,  67 

torcular  Herophili,  39                           ^^^| 

—  vein.  34 

torticollis,  3                                    .^^^H 

lemporo-&cial  nerve,  66 

trachea,  13  r                                         ^^^H 

temporo-maiillary  joinl,  so 

tracheotomy,  131                            ^^^^^| 

tendo  ocufi,  73 

tragus,  93                                       ^^^B 

transversttlis  muscle,  304  ^^^^H 
—  fascia,  305                                                      ■ 

tendon  of  Achilles,  487 

transverse  cervical  .irtery.  233                          1 

—  reflex,  aaj 

tendons  of  wrist,  370 

-^00,3^6*^                                                J 

Tfinon,  capsule  of,  77 

-  secjion-of  cord,  22 ,                       ^^J 

tensor  palati,  108 

—  tvnipani.  96 

trapezoid' ligament,  226                  ^^^H 

tentorium.  39 

triangle,  at  elbow,  963                       ^^^H 

leres  muscles,  34a 

-occipital,  9                                 ^^H 

testis.  4=5 

—  Scarpa's,  454                                  ^^^H 

—  vessels  of,  43a 
tetanus,  8 

-  subclavian,^  ^^H 
triangles  of  neck.  9                         ^^^^^| 

ihalami  opllci,  54 

—  filvo-canilage.  aS;                     ^^^H 

thigh,  447 

third  nerve,  58 

thoracic  aneurjsm,  180,  184 

triangle  of  Peili,  303                     ^^^H 

triceps,  244                                   ^^^H 

—  arteries,  1^6 

tricuspid  valve,  167                      ^^^^H 

~~  dud.  157 

-  -  disease  of.                               ^^^H 

—  nerves,  ijo 

trifacial  nerve,  60                          ^^^^H 

thorax,  148 

trigone,  408                                    ^^^^H 

—  upper  opening  of,  153 

B                                       ^^^H 

-  ball  of,  =69.  39' 

—  fracture  of.  46^                        ^^^^H 

—  dislocation  of,  390 

lube,  EuMa:hian,  >u                   ^^^^^| 

—  cilensoia  of  aSi 

^^H 
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tuber  annulare,  54 
—  ischii,  363 
tunica  vaginalis,  310,  428 
tympani,  membrana,  97 
tympanum,  95 


ulcer  of  duodenum,  325 

stomach,  321 

ulna,  28a 
ulnar  artery,  277 

—  nerve,  253 

—  veins,  237 
umbilical  hemiai  298 
umbilicus,  297 
upper  extremity,  235 
urachus,  298,  406 
ureter,  344,  349 
urethra,  female,  403,  419 

—  male,  415 
urethral  triangle,  439 
urine,  incontinence  of,  423 
uterine  artery,  373 
uterus,  389 

uvea.  87 
uvula,  no 

—  of  bladder,  409 


vagina,  403 
vaginal  artery,  373 

—  hernia,  314,  405 
vaginismus,  404 
vagus,  69 

Vsdsalva,  sinus  of,  168 
valve,  ileo-caecal,  328 
valves  of  heart,  169 
valvular  disease,  effects  of,  177 
varicocele,  433 

varicose  aneurysm,  238 
Varolii,  pons,  54 
vas  aberrans,  247 

—  deferens,  431 
vasti,  453 

veins  at  elbow,  237 

—  of  Galen,  40 

pelvis,  377 

velum  interpositum,  39 
vena  azygos,  154 

—  cava,  inferior,  355 
superior,  187 

—  portae,  337 


ZYG 

vena  salvatella,  237 
venae  vorticosae,  85 
vensesection,  237 
Veneris,  mons,  402 
venous  pulse  in  neck,  174 

—  sinuses,  39 
ventral  hernia,  298 
ventricles  of  brain,  38 

heart,  167 

vermiform  process,  327 
vertebra,  fifth  cervi<»l,  23 

—  prominens,  205 
vertebrae,  205 
vertebral  artery,  231 

—  vein,  232 
vertigo,  aural,  loi 
veru  montanum,  416 
vesical  arteries,  373 
vesicocele,  404 
vesicula  seminalis,  436 
vesicular,  breathing,  200 
vestibule  of  ear,  loi 
Vidian  artery,  33 

—  nerve,  63 
vitreous,  89 
vocal  cords,  127 

—  fremitus,  aoo 
voice-sotmds,  201 
volvulus,  326 
vomiting,  321 


water-hammer  pulse,  174 
Wharton's  duct,  n8 
Willis,  circle  of,  43 
wind-pipe,  opening  the.  129 
Wolffian  body,  399 
Wrisbeig,  nerve  of,  253 


wrist-drop,  252 

—  tendons  of,  270 

—  joint,  285 

excision  of,  287 

tendons  around,  270,  287 

wry-neck,  3 


yellow^spot,  93 


zones,  abdominal,  299 
zoster,  302 
zygomatici,  106 
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